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Eighty-seventh Session —1920-21, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By the PRestpENT, Jouw W. Simpson, Membre Corr. de |'Institut de France. 
Delivered at the General Meeting, lst November 1920. 


My Lorps, Lapres, anv GenrLemen,—Twelve months ago—at the opening of our first session 
after the conclusion of Peace with Germany—it was my privilege to direct your attention to the 
qualifications of the Architect, with especial reference to certain aspecta of a mental training which 
should render his services valuable to the State during a period of reconstruction. That since that 
time we have observed little recognition of the profitable asset the nation possesses in its architects 
will not greatly surprise you. When the Sower went forth to sow, some seeds fell by the wayside of 
Indifference : some fell on Political stony places where, having no deepness of Voting earth, they 
withered away ; others among thorns of Vested Interest, which sprang up and choked them; only a 
. proportion fell into the good ground of an intelligent audience! Yet the grain was of nght quality, 
and the Sower’s duty was tosowit. “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” gays the Parable. 

To-night I propose to follow my panegyric of the Architect's vocation with a word of good cheer 
as to the progress of the art he practises. That all ts well at the moment I would not assert (it never 
was !): we are at one of the many difficult places in the age-long road of art we are building, in con- 
tinuation of the work our fathers began at the world's foundation, There are many to tell us (there 
always were !) that what we do is by far inferior to what was done in the eighteenth, the fourteenth, 
in any century you please before or after the birth of Christ : that our case is desperate, since, in their 
opinion, we have lost direction. Well, it is not given us to see ahead ; we can only range our course 
by the upstanding stones behind us. But if we step aside to the high hill called “* Clear," and look 
through the Shepherd's Perfpective-Glafs, we shall see that the track, though devious, trends always 
upward; we may even, as did Bunyan 's Pilgrims, discern something like the Gate, some of the Glory, 
of the Celestial City to which it leads. Nor shall we fail to note that, while the work nearest our eye 
is intact and varies much in quality, most of that in the distant past has crumbled away, and only 
the best of its time remams. 

The survey, | think, need not discourage us. lt shows us art illimitably long, our lives too short 
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to achieve very much, either good or bad. If, then, we only maintain the standard of what has gone we 
have done well ; if we can advance it by the thickness of a finger-nail we rank with the great Masters 
of all time. : 

e * 


I aw not one of those who have a quarrel with critics. _ “The business of the Opposition 18 to 
oppose,” said Randolph Churchill, and criticism is the proper function of the critic. The work, too, 
of all creative artists is overt and published, he the publication world-wide or inconsiderable ; but, 
while that of the painter or the sculptor may be, for the most part, avoided by those who have no 
liking for it, there 1s no escaping from architecture. lt frames our daily life; whether we willorno | 
we must look upon it, and submit for good or ill to the mental impréssions it evokes. The public, 
therefore, as well as the technician, may rightly remonstrate if the architect compels them to unpleasin 
surroundings ; and the critic's duty, a very important one, is to represent and express the views of 
eultivated folk: upon work they cannot choose but see. But the artist, on his side, may,justly demand 
that the building which embodies his experience, knowledge, and skill in design, shall be judged by 
men competent to understand the laws of its structure, to appreciate its qualities of proportion, scale, 
and, above all, of fitness for its purpose. In other words, a critic should be thoroughly instructed in 
the technics of the work he undertakes to judge, so that he may rightly inform the public, whose 
education he assumes, and stimulate the artist by sound comparisons. “ How difficult his duty 1s, 
and how ill it is performed for the most part,” says Addington Symonds, “ none knows better than one 
who has attempted to discharge it in a sincere and modest spirit.” 

Incompetent criticism, like any other public duty ill performed, has evil results. Persistent 
depreciation of contemporary and recent art is, in great measure, responsible for revolutionary efforts 
to break away altogether from the past, to find a new, and short, road to aesthetic expression. Eixas- 
porated by incessant taunts, unbalanced minds are stampeded from the quiet fields of honest study 
into the frantic eecentrcities which, now and again, astonisil us—and vanish into oblivion. The 
classic track is no easy one, they are told it leads nowhere, and lack the faith to follow it to fruition. 
Architecture has been, perhaps, less disturbed by the clamour than the sister-arts ; its solid ballast of 
utility has steadied it ; but architects, too, are disquieted by demands for originality, for a“ national 
style,” by assertions that “the old was better,” by accusations of being mere copyists. We need 
not take the outery too seriously; we remembor how Moliére's satires oxposed the ill-informed carping 
of his duy ; how, a handred years later, Batteux the Academician groaned over the decadence of the 
eighteenth century, “It would appear,” he writes, “ that in the olden time true Taste was achieved 
without effort, while to us Moderns it comes only by an accident. The Ancients whose remains we 
know, led, as it were, by the hand of happy Inspiration, trod without fear or faltering the narrow path 
where we can hardly keep our footing.” * 

The parallel lies equally in literature. Pepys, an enthusiastic and intelligent playgoer, saw 
Shakespeare's plays, written some fifty years before, and thought mighty little of them. Having 
- read Othello it seemed to him “ but a mean thing,”’ Twelfth Night he thinks but a silly play, one of 

the meanest I ever saw on the stage,” A Midsummer Night's Dream 1s for him “ the most insipid, 
ridiculous play that ever I saw,” while Romeo and Juliet is condemned as * the worst I ever heard in 
my life.” 

The middle period of the nineteenth century is still the common quarry of aesthetic hawks, but the 
work of its earlier years is now discovered to be better than was supposed; Gower Street, built in 1826, is 
no longer the type of the unlovely. Let us hear what Heine, an accomplished critic and admirer of 
London, who was here at the time, thonght of its architecture, “ These houses of brick,” he writes in his 
English Fragments, become of a uniform brown olive colour ; they are all of the same style of bnilding, 

* Ch. Batteux, do l'Académie Francaise, Les Beaer- Aria reduile d un Méme Principe (Paria, 1740). 
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generally two or three windows wide, three storeys high, with small red tiles above which remind 
one of newly extracted bleeding teeth ; the broad and accurately aligned streets seem to be bordered 
by endlessly long barracks. Rich speculators, to meet the demand, build wholesale entire streets of 
these dwellings, which they retail singly. At the west end, where the more aristocratic and less- 
oceupied world lives, this uniformity is still more dominant; here there are very long and broad 
streets, where all the houses are as large as palaces, outwardly anything but distinguished, unless we 
except the faet that in these, as in all the hetter-class of houses in London, the windows of the first 
storey are adorned with iron-barred baleonies, and on the ground floor there is also a black railing, 
protecting the entrance to certain cellar apartments buried in the earth. In this part of the city are 
also great squares, where rows of houses, like those already described, form a quadrangle,” 

It is no new thing, this eulogy of the past and disparagement of the present. We may doubt if 
any artist is justly appreciated till long after he is beyond the reach of praise or blame ; some may be 
overrated, others are certainly underrated, “ the idols of past generations crumble suddenly to dust, 
while the despised and rejected are lifted to pinnacles of glory." * This is most true of architecture, 
for it is the mirror of our own life, and the reflection is too clear to be flattering. 


. 
* * 


My Address must necessarily, I fear, be deemed illogical, An artist must be convinced of the 
rightness of his own work, for without faith is no enthusiasm; a doubter ean never achieve a great 
creation. If, then, he can so detach himself from conviction as to be able to compare the work of 
dead Masters with his own, to survey dispassionately thie past and present, he is no artist, and has no 
more claim to attention than the casual layman ! The syllogism is irresistible; I offer you my thoughts: 
you will form your own conclusions, Vor my part, L shall prudently evade the consequence of the 
argument and make no reference to the work of living men. 

In determining the merit of modern architectural work there are certain actualities to be taken 
into account, if we are to arnve at a true judgment. To these, as it seema to me, sufficient attention 
is not given by those—whether technicians or lay-writers—who attempt to define the quality of recent 
design in rélation to the standards bequeathed by the great ancestors of our calling. If I submit for 
your consideration some of these controlling facts, it is not by way of excuse for shorteomings, but in 
order to eatablish—what 1 believe to be the truth—that architecture in this country is by no means 
decadent : is, on the contrary, healthy, vigorous, and true to the immortal principles of our art. | 

Traditional education in design during the second half of the nineteenth century was disturbed— 
one mightsay bewildered—bya deluge ofillustrated books and periodicals due toimproved andcheapened 
processes of photography, ‘The student, instead of having to select and make his own drawings of a chosen 
subject, thus found at his disposal a heterogeneous mass of information about buildings in every country 
and style, ‘Though incomplete—presenting selected aspects only, of compositions which need plan, 
elevation, and section to reveal their true meaning; and prone to emphasise the picturesque, rather 
than the greater qualities of our art—the material supplied was for the most part good of its kind, 
and we owe to photography many really valuable works of reference. ‘The trouble was not so much 
the quality, as the sudden profusion of varied suggestions, confusing to the receptive mind, overtaxing 
its capacity for absorption and digestion. In effect, we have lived through an age which has collected 
a vast deal of new knowledge, some superficial, but on the whole profitable. Our fathers hardly strayed 
outside the classic groves of Greece and Rome, save for excursions into the field of Itahan Renaissance, 
a passing glance at its French manifestation, and perhaps a somewhat inappreciative survey of the 
Gothic cathedrals. We, cheaper and easier travel abetting, have had spread before us an architectaral 
panorama of the whole world through seven thousand years of time—Hgypt, Crete, China, Japan, 
Mexico, India, to say nothing of Spain and the less-visited parts of Europe. The consequence of such 
Bai © Addington Symonds, On Some Principles of Criticivm, 
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an accumulation of new material may recall to you Stevenson's story of the Old Edinburgh grocer. 
This worthy had excited remark by buying up all the small, odd lots at a great wine sale. A curious 
neighbour called some time after to enquire what use he could have for such material. He was shown 
a great cask where all the liquors from humble Médoc to imperial Tokay were fermenting together. 
“And what,” he asked,’ will you call this?" “ mo very sure,” replied the grocer, “* but I think 
it’s to ba port!" In our case the result may, or may not, be something equally unexpected, 
but we see already a wider view prevailing of what constitutes tradition, a shedding of prejudice, and 
much experimental reproduction of exotic work; tentative efforts to find seemly clothing for new 
needs, to which neither toga, trunk-hose, nor periwig, can be suitably adapted. | 

These “ new needs " form perhaps the chief reason for the change from what was deemed tradi- 
tional design. Educational and commercial requirements, for example, have altered materially since 
our boyhood, and have to be frankly recognised and provided for. The plate-glass shop window has 
become an essential element in street design, and we can see already in progress the transition from a 
monumental ordinance, with its lower storey removed—leaving the stately superstructure in the air— 
to a light pier-treatment carrying an appropriate surface over. With modern systems of construction 
there should be no difficulty in treating the lower storey as a void, mstead of as a solid; but the Italian 
or French palace motive must be abandoned. The great perpendicular windows of York, Beverley, 
or Gloucester, and those superb arched and traceried canopies where mass increases upward, offer 
fertile suggestions for steel-frame treatment. 

Another and most important factor in contemporary design is Hygiene. We are still boggling 
at soil, waste, and ventilating «pipes ; deliberately omitting them from our elevations, and letting 
the sanitary engineer carry them as he can, sprawling over our piers, cornices, and roofs, where 
they are not shamefully buried in the walls. But the apartments to which they pertain have 
perforce to be considered, and fenestration becomes a difficult matter; we may no longer plan majestic 
ranges of window, behind which bathrooms, sinks, and sanitary needs are left to be contrived as best 
they may. Health authorities fix the area of our windows, settle their height with relation to the 
ceiling, and (very properly) take no account of a predilection for unbroken wall-space, or of a desire 
to build according to the tradition of our forefathers ; in which, I may observe, external fire-escape 


stairs found no place. Inside the building similar questions arise. Staircases must be enclosed, to 
the destruction of delightful vistas; elevators, incongruous to Renaissance motives, are wanted ; 
immense conglomerations of pipes, tubes, and wires must be laid out, and planned in shafts where they. 
can be reached for repair; light and ventilation take preeedence of suggestive mystery, and the effect 
on plan and decoration is revolutionary. ; 

Tt is useless to ery after thé traditions of past days ; our problems are altered, and we have tosolve 
them in ourown way. Naturally, the change is not yet complete. Fragments of old, beloved formulae 
still cling to us—not only architectural ; railways have existed for a century, yet there are still in use 
carriages which retain the lines of a stage-coach ; the motor-car has long been common, and, as Wells 
onee said, “* before each still trots the ghost of a horse.” 





Tt is needless to prolong a recital of the innumerable new conditions, materially affecting design, 
under which we work ; the mere suggestion will bring them crowding to your mind. There is another 
point to consider when we try to measure the art of to-day with that of the past. It is extrem ely 
difficult to estimate the exact, cold value of bygone work; time touches even the commonplace with 
beauty. ‘* The old Masters of painting,”’ said Millais, “ have Time and Varnish on their side"; and 
sturdily asserted his own place beside them. To the artist's mind, the softened outlines and mellowed 
colouring of ancient buildings make irresistible appeal; while the hard baldness of the new repels 
him. For the troe appraisement of what is generically termed “ old work,’ we must mentally div es 
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it of this adventitions charm, disperse the mist of historic and personal associations through which we 
see it, and reduce it to its first intention. It is a mere fact that many admired buildings of the past 
owe but littl: to ther original design, are, moreover, a fortuitous combination of many tien’s work 
at various times, Conscious of their elusive, but extrinsic, beauty, students essay to delineate them by 
methods that emphasise their pictorial character, rather than by the merciless line of geomctnieal 
projection which, while finely sensitive to the great qualities of proportion and seale, takes no account 
of flattering accidents. Conversely, the weak designer strives to win public sympathy by exhihiting 
drawings of his work, not as it is, but as he hopes it may appear a century bence—ambiguons in detail, 
weather-stained, grown upon by lichens, and half hidden by foliage. 

The charge of “ copying,” of plagiarism from the past, is perhaps a little Imeonsistent with the 
accusation that we disregard tradition; it is nond the less interesting to examine. In so far as it ts 
true, it implies a curious failure to realise the great principle that the art of architecture is, perforce, 
continuous. “ Time,” said wise Verulam, “ innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees, scarce to 
be perceived ; for otherwise whatsoever is new. is unlooked for; and ever it mends some, and pairs 
others.” We may set out to copy, but we cannot succeed. Our ancestors believed themselves to 
follow the work of their predecessors, and the changes they made in it—probubly unpleasing at the 
time, so far as they were recognised—are clear enough to us. We can identify the buildings that 
romain, century by century, without need to consult the records of the time. So posterity will examine 
and date with accuracy the work we do; stamped unconsciously by ourselves as of the lust years of 
the nineteenth, or of that early twentieth century in which we live. You may think to cover yourself 
with antiquity as with « mantle, but the fashion of your body is as God willed it, and the folds of the 
garment you have assumed reveal you. Man may not eseape the influence of his age ; your work, 
do what you will, is your own, and yours is the responsibility for it. The buildings of the Gothic 
revival were—and are—denounced as artistic forgeries, yet they can no more be taken for meiaeval 
work than St. George's Hall for that of Roman times, Their date is as uomistakeable as that of the 
buildings whieh inspired them. ‘hee 

‘The artist needs encouragement if he is to produce fine work, In so far as my modest authority 
warrants, I desire to offer it to my fellow-workers, to bid them lift up their hearts and take courage, mn 
full assurance that every building they nghtly plan, and honestly construct, stands squurely po 
the ancient ways. That many will survive as classic is not to be expected, for the Calendar of Saints 
is kept severely close, and * classic,” as Ginadet finely says, is the artistic equivalent of canonisation. 
All is lassie that deserves to be, irrespective of centuries, origins, or latitudes. It imposes itself: we 
ean only observe and register it. All that has come victorious from the eternal confliet of the arts, 
all that is universally acclaimed as admirable, is classic. Few buildings in any period have withstood 
successfally the “* advoeatus dinboli,” but we need not doubt that our time will furnish its proportion. 
Such buildings as Westminster Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, and St. George's Hall ; the works 
of Soane, Scott, Bodley, Pearson, Pennethorne, Philip Webb, Shaw, Street, and their like will not be 
denied immortality. Art, like nature, sows with a full suck (ours has been a very fertile age) ; moneh 
porishes, and only a few plants of each sowing excel, splendidly abnormal. 

Yos! [do not fear to believe that the level of our architectural design is high—ingher porhaps than 
that of any period or country. Our domestic work is the admiration of the world ; there have been 
built throughout the kingdom, during our short span of years, Town Halls, Museums, Palaces, Offices, 
Hospitals, Libraries, Schools, which have passed unnoticed save in the local or professional press, 
yet are gems of design, and will be so recognised hereafter. In economic fitness of plan, in structural 
craft (we have now enlisted steel to our service), in the standards we exact of workmanship and material, 
our work stands higher than at any former time. 
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Such is my belief. I assert nothing ; neither you nor I ean speak with certainty of the relative 
merit of our contemporary art. The page is too near our eye for us to read what is written there ; 
distance is required for mental, as for physical, vision to find @ proper focus. The perspective of hime, 
like that of space, is needed for a just comparison of distant objects with those near at hand. Moreover, 
we have all seen too many changes of thought, with regard to accepted canons of belief, to be dogmatic 
in opinion. Hazlitt observed, long ago, that distance of time has much the same effect as distance of 
place *; though, strangely enough, while pereeiving this truth with regard to the future, he missed tts 
equal application to the past. 

The question of “ originality" is bound up with that of comparison. Ecclesiastes, you will 
remember, pointed out that “The thing which hath been, it ts that which shall be; and that which 
-s done is that which shall be done; and there is ho new thing under the sun. Is there anything.” 
he asks, “whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? it hath been already of old time which was before 
us.” In this sense, originality is, of course, impossible; on the other hand, the permutations anil 
combinations of the eternal elements of architecture are beyond number, and | take the demand for 
original design to mean no more than for a fresh disposition of walls, doors, windows, roofs, their 
proportions and decorations, Here arises 4 eurious point in support of the words of Solomon, who, you 
will also remember, “ praised the dead which are already dead more than the living which are yet abve,” 
for quite other reasons than those of our critics. If a building could be imagined which should be 
wholly original in design, neither its merit, nor its demerit, could be appreciated by the human mind. 
It would speak an unknown tongue, and there would be no standard by which to compare it. It 
follows that in every design must be repeated some known forms, or features, whereby we may interpret 
and recognise the composition. Hore is the reason why old work, the masterpieces of antiquity, 
must be studied with assiduons care and exactitude, lest our knowledge of them be imperfect. incl 
tradition debased by inferior reproduction. : 

As for * national style,"" whether it be good or bad it clearly exists. No one could mistake a 
British city for one of any other country ; our national signature is written all overit. It is neverthe- 
les possible that we are on the verge of such a new departure in our art as has taken place in the art 
of warfare, where “ fighting,” in the historic sense, with the development of guns and swords, seem# 
likely to give place to mere destruction by misuse of the products of peaceful industries. In our case, 
it may well come about by frank recognition of the quulities of the machme, as opposed to oheolete 
methods of hand-work. There is nothing inherently uncongenial in the association of machine-work 
with architecture ; the real incongruity is in attempts to maintain, or revive, meditval craftsmanship 
“1 the twentieth century. Its charm lay in its spontaneity, its unaffected fitness for the surroundings 
ofits date; to imitate it is to fabricate artificial flowers, which lack life and perfume. |‘ The swift 
stride of ¢ivilisation is leaving behind individual effort, and turning man into the Daemon of a 
machine. To and fro in front of the long loom, lifting a lever at either end, paces he who onee with 
painstaking intelligence drove the shuttle. . .. Once the reaper grasped the golden corn stema, and 
with dexterous sweep of sickle sot free the treasure of the earth. .. . As with the web and the grain 

| ao with the wood and stone in the treasure house of our needs . . . and it mast be so, for as little, 
as great King Cnut could stay the sea until it had reached the appointed place, so littl cin we raise 
a barrier to the wave of progress and any,‘ Thas far and no farther shalt thou come.’ "> We live in an 
age of machines, and true architecture must needs reflect their influence. Lf we set ourselves to the 
planning and constructing of buildings supremely proper for their purpose, art will take care of itself. 

An artist will always solve his problem artistically. Finding inspiration in stern’ Utility, 1 
becomes by his touch transmuted into— 

“Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself...” 


. Why Distant Objects Phinase " (Table-Talk), + Michael Fairless (“ The Roadmender “}), 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


The Re. Hen. the FARL OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES [Hon. A.]: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, [am honoured by being allowed tosubmit 
a vote of thanks to the President for his Inaugural 
Address. [ think you will agree that a vote of thanks, 
as such, isa poor reward for so well-considered and for 
so encouraging a statement as he has just made, It 
seems to me that the main propositions underlying the 
Addressare, first, that good work is being done to-day; 
sccondly, that eriticism is too often harsh and unaym- 
pathetic ; and, thirdly, that the architect deserves 
encouragement and recognition from the community 
as a whole, With those three fundamental propo- 
sitions I heartily concur. And I may perhaps indulge 
in the luxury of a word or two of comment, being 
myself critic. But, putting aside the great buildings 
immediately before the lifetime of the senior members 
of thia Institute, actually to-day good work, honest 


work, fine and original work, is being regularly 
achieved. And I think it is universally wledged 


—all over Europe, at any rate—that in domestic 
architecture, particularly tn the country house, and 
especially in relation to its garden-setting, British 
architects occupy, if not actually first place—are at 
least in the front rank of that branch of art. With 
regard to the production of a very important factor in 
British life, business premises, | am told by foreign 
business men, friends of mine, that our office accommo- 
dation is planned with an extraordinary economy of 
space, with a maximum employment of light, and 

enerally that the work is done in a thoroughly 
businesslike way. There is no better tribute to a 
piece of architecture than that it should perform ite 
function temperamentally as well as physically. But 
let me say a word of comment about business 
premises. Why is it, pray, that you architects invest 
the factory with so little artistic line ? Is it the fault 
of the patron? Ido not think the man who puts up 
a factory is any stupider here than anywhere else. | 
have often thought that some architects seem to 
settle their facades before they hav- quite mastered 
their ground plans! When I travel through industrial 
districta—and I come from a a Apter district — 
L often wish local architects would reverse the process. 
That is something which, I think, our architects, 
certainly in industrial districts, could very well give 
attention to in regard to what is done abroad, where 
extraordinarily good work is being done by observing 
very simple and very inexpensive themes. Thisshould 
be done in the case of our workshops and factories 
here, which are the biggest buildings, taken asa whole, 
that are erected in this country, giving a distinction 
which they pre-eminently luck to-day. The Scandi- 
navians are developing o distinct art in the lanning 
and decoration of the chimney-stack. We have got 


more chimney-stacks in this country than any other 
country in Europe has; and J commend that also to 
your attention. There is one bye-path of architectural 
activity and research in which I take a great interest 
myself, and that is the preservation of ancient build- 
ings. In that artistic application of ecience and the 
scietitific application of art our British scholars and 
architects are, without éxception, supreme. Finally, 
in the actual technical construction of our buildings 
I take it that architecture was never better than it is 
to-day. Yet, in spite of that, there is, unquestionably, 
disquietude and anxiety. That waa clearly reflected 
in the President's Address. And the immediate out- 
look gives, I fear, a good deal of cause, perhaps not 
nnju@ly, for anxiety. Architects are always faced by 
difficulties, and, in fact, those they are facing to-day 
are more serious than in the lifetime of any of us. ~ 
The cost of construction and of material alone, how 
tremendous that is! And vet the same kind of 
difficulty has oceurred before. You will remember 
that Michael Angelo spent no less than eight months 
on end at Carrara getting together his material; and 
very few of you gentlemen, however great your 
patience, would do that, [imagine Howcan the short 
supply, or the defective supply, of material be over- 
come | I hope, somehow, that in simplification of 
design and the exclusion of purely decorative and 
enriching work, some escape from this may be dis- 
covered. Certainly the modern building which I 
admire most of all in London is probably the amplest 
that has been erected during the last hundred years, 
and thet is a building which is not by any means a 
hundred years old. But it has charm, and its dis- 
tinction depends entirely on the purity of its lines, 
because it has got nothing except line, and pure line. 
[ suppose all art must depend less or more on the 
purity of its line. In sculpture line is concealed by 
contour, and in painting it is veiled by the colour, 
but in architecture the line is more significant than in 
any other of the arta, and therefore more eloquent. 
Perhaps modern conditions and modern difficulties 
may drive or impel architects to give more and more 
thought to that problem,-and that in this direction 
one clement may be found towards the solution of the 
problem, which is difficult to-day, and is going to be 
difficult for a very much longer period than many 
peaple seem to anticipate. That is one difficulty, and 
a real and outstanding difficulty, by which the art is 
now faced. The President truly, and indeed finely, 
said that time todches the commonplace with beauty. 
Yes, that istroe, But, ot any rate in London, timo is 
apt to invest our buildings with accretions of soot 
which have the strength and consistency of stone, and 
I often wonder what this i4 ultimately going to involve 
—the facade of St. Paul's, for instance, or the great 
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cornice of the Reform Club, or the pedestal of the 
statue of Charles I. Our London atmosphere is per- 
sistent—it never rests—its influence on the architect 
is perennial, it is daily, it iz hourly. And although 
it has a certain beauty of its own, | am conscious of the 
fact that there ia a chemical clement in this picturesque 
decay ; and ] am wondering what in another hundred 
or two hundred years the result on a building already 
old is gomg to be. Its chemical effect has result 
which discounts and almost entirely removes tho 
beautiful effect of time. The Carlton Club, for in- 
stance, is, in many ways, a noble structure. I believe 
it would easily hold its own in comparison with a palace 
in Vicenza, and yet, with every year that passes, that 
building becomes more dowdy in appearance. 1 
believe that is the case not merely in London but else- 
where, too, Inthe last few years my own garden has 
heen devoted to tomatoes and potatoes, leeks, and such 
other serviceable things. Everything else has geen 
neglected. If, contains none of the charm af neglect 
which one associates with the neglect.d gardens of 
Italy. Here it ix vulgar, it is commonplace ; it ts neg- 
lect thar deserves rebuke, not a neglect which inspires 
us to enthusiasm when we see beautiful thingsgrow,and 
which would be beautiful if they had « better climate 
than our own, There is another trouble which we 
always hear you architects talk about, and that is the 
Building Bye-laws, the City Council, the County Coun- 
cil, the Office of Works, of the host of good fellows who 
wive you advice which you have got to take. (Laughter. ) 
We must necept the situation. The President referred 
to hygiene. There are all sorts of tiresome rules with 
reference to drain-pipes, gas-pipes, and 60 on. In those 
matters ort is properly subordinated to science, and | 
aay so without the slightest fear of dispute. And T am 
aure of this, that if Palladio and Vignola were brought 
here and taken a tour of London by your President and 
Council, they would be profoundly impressed and be 
enthusiastic about the maindrainage system of London. 
(Laughter.) I have no doubt that those two eminent 
redeceszors of Mr. Simpson would gladly exchange 
some of the freedom they enioved in Italy for some of 
the trammels under which you labour; and, in any 
case, you must acknowledge that the wives and 
daughters of the Fellows of the R.IB.A. have long 
since given up the habit of catching typhus fever. 
(Laughter.) But let me say one word about the 
critic and the difficulties that he produces. People who 
interest themselves in art are not necessarily critica, 
but those who interest themselves in art without 
rtising the art, and commit their views to paper 
are, ipso facto, critics. [ rank myself among them. 
The President has laid down # code for the critic 
which is by no means too severe, becanse, although 
critica have always been a fair object of reproach 
among practising artists, | must say that the recent 
style of criticism’ jas shown a certain vivacity 
which may rely tend to discourage good and original 
work. Two or three mghts ago 1 had the honour of 
meeting a very distinguished French architect, M. 
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Louis Bonnier, who is not only dis 
architect, but is the Head of the Pre : 
Seine, and I suppose he has a guiding on! ruling 
influence on the whole of the civic architecture of 
Paris. I was struck by his appreciation when he said 
that in France he stimulates effort by saying, “ Look 
what they are doing in London streets, transportation, 
garden cities, domestic architecture ; in these matters 
we area bit behind hand in Paris.” That enpournged | 
me. But, of course, M. Bonnier was nota critic, in the 
sense that he was not himself active in the way of being 
a practising artist. What puzzles me so much ts that 
the crities are inventing a new langnage, writing in @ 
new tongue ; they are inventing new schools of art and 
new methods of analysis, which it ia sometimes rather 
difficult to understand. The other day | came across 
an authoritative analysis of Divisionism. 1 will t-1] 
you what Divisionism is acconiing t) the m stera of 
the New Impressionist group. 1 may say Divisionism 
is painting. “* Divisionism secures all the advantages 
of Giniiicis and harmonious colouring, first through 
the optic blending of absolutely pure colours, includ- 
ing all the shades of the prism in every tone. Secondly, 
through the separation of various local olemonts, such 
as local colour, colour due to lighting, and the reactions 
between these two. Thirdly, through the balance of 
these elements and their proportion according to the 
laws of contrast, degradation and irradiation. Ant, 
lastly, in the choice of touch proportionate to the size 
of the picture.” (Langhter.) There you have itin a 
neteboll (Applange.) Iam sure lots of you are long- 
ing to go and paint # Divisionism portrait to-morrow, 
and you candoso because you need not pay attention to 
whether you have the picture upside down ornot, But 
itisinteresting Whatdoesit mean! Is it a passion for 
4 spurious originality? Is it a serious hatred of what was 
pees by Rembrandt, by Velasquez, or by Gatns- 
borough ? Or is it mere jingle and rhodomontade ? 
Architecture, fortunately, is leas disturbed by these 
ravings than is painting or sculpture. It is easy to 
paint a picture and hang it upside down, but you can- 
not build a chapel ora Board school and place it m an 
inverted position. Moreover, a8 the President pointed 
out in his Address, architecture has a solid basis of 
fact, a utility which makes it a little difficult to 
define in that kind of phraseology. To that extent, 
therefore, these extravaganzes cannot apply very 
much toarchitecture. But analogies ure close Ask | 
to be bewildering, and, perhaps, injurious as well. 
The great French philosopher Ernest Hello said that 
criticism is the conscience of art, So it is,.or it 
should be. But critics need criticiam just ox much 
aa their victims do, And erities should learn that it 
in not sufficient to be destructive; that the word 
“critical” should notonly have its modern connotation, 
hostile criticiam, but it should be equally encouraging 
wherever merit can be found to exist, (Applause.) 
I hope architects are not really discouraged by the 
assarance with which ther work is attacked. Dur- 


ing the last half-century this country has constructed 
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buildings which are world-famous. and which will con: 
tinue world-famous. To-day admirable work ts being 
done under very difficult conditions; work which is a 
prelude to still greater achievements. I am sure myself 
that with patience and with assiduity—above al] with 
courage—architecture will, as the President has said, 
remain true to the immortal principles of the art, 
and will realise an achievement of which later genera- 
tions may justly be proud, (Applause.) 

The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D. (Dean of St. 
Paul's): Ladies and Gentlemen, [ think the seconder 
of the vote of thanks is only expected to make a very 
few remarks, and to cut whut he has to say very short. 
I have been much struck, in listening to the admire ble 
Address we have heard, by the fact that the Preadent 
said nothing about the War, and—what is even more 
strange—nothing about the much more awful peace 
which has followed it, (Laughter.) One would have 
thought that, at a time like this, when the bricklayer, 
apparently, is only willing to do 24 hours’ work a day 
and to earn about £6 a week for it, and when, on the 
other hand, one hears of noble dukes and other peers 
trying to get rid of their palaces, or pulling down parts 
of them, while unfortunate bishops are trying to make 
presente of their “ white elephants" to theological 
collegea—one would have thought that at such a time 
architects could only look forward to being employed 

in putting up sympathetic almshouses for members of 
* the upper or middle classes, after, af course, providing 
a certain numberof palaces for minersand railwaymen. 
(Laughter and applause.) Perhaps they look forward 
to some main street of London being adorned by 
splendid offices of the various Trades Unions, from 
which raida on the community may be organised. 
(Laughter) That, very likely, will employ their 
talents to great effect, However, it is pleasant to 
find that This great profession is able to face the future 
so encouragingly ; and so, I have no doubt, whatever 
may happen, there will always be a call for beautiful 
and graceful buildings, And, what makes it more 
interesting, they will probably have to take new forms, 
uid the architects will have to devote their talents to 
a class of buildings which they have not had to think 


much about at present. | cannot fora moment guess 
what the new atyle of architecture will be. I fancy it 
will not be very startlingly unlike the best we have 
had in the past, for, after all, the architect's materials, 
and so On, limpose a Certain restraint upon him: one 
cannot imagine an Impressionist or Cubist style of 


architecture corresponding to the vaganes of our 


painters, and it is only in the construction of theologi-. 
cal arguments that the foundations are apparently 
ingeniously supported oy the superstructure. (Much 
laughter.) I have nothing more to say, except to 
express my admiration for the Address which we hav» 
just heard, and, a5 one of the guests this evening, my 
gratitude to the architects for their kindness and 
hospitality in inviting me here, and in doing me the 
hononr of asking me to second this vote of thanks. 
(Applause) | 
The PRESIDENT ; I am exceedingly obliged to 
you, Lord Crawford, and to you, Mr. Dean, for the 
kind things you have said "in proposing this vote of 
thanks. 1 think the good old French method which, 
I believe, is still maintained in some of the City Com- 
panies, of coupling every acknowledgment of a toast 
th the dio hother: would be very appro 
nate to-night ; and, in thanking you for the vote you 
ave accorded, I would like, in my turn, to invite thie 
company to thank Lord Crawford and the Dean for 
their kindness in coming here—(applause}—and speak- 
ing to ws. We do feel considerable confidence in wur- 
selves. If we were without that, we might as well go 
away, because, as L say, without faith there can be no 
enthusiasm. And we propose—and the Council have 
expreased their general approval—to brave eriticiem 
and public opinion and hold an annual exhibition of 
our current contemporary work in the winter, in ad- 
dition to the exhibition held earlier in the year at the 
Royal Academy. With regard to the Building Regu- 
lations which have been spoken of, Ido not complain, 
although they do alter and affect the conditions under 
which we work. 1 think it is.a very good thing that 
the Rules and Regulations are such as would provoke 
the admiration of a Michael Angelo if we could have 
the privilege of conducting him round London. 


10 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Upeood, The Bridle Road, Purley, 28 Oct, 1920. 
To the Editor, Joursau RALB.A,— 


Dear Siz,—In Mr, Murrell's interesting article on 
the German War UConstructions,* in describing the Zep- 
vwlin shed he mentions that the struts are supported 
be * curious anchor members attached to wire ropes.” 
I do not know the construction of the sheds in Cologne, 
but in the three sheds at Cognelee, near Namur, the 
function of the wire ropes and struts was not support, 


but the method of erection. Fig. | shows the trusses 
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laid out on the ground ready for lifting, The foot eon- 
taining the winch rons on a section of broad gauge 
railway track. The main strut B is hinged to a con- 
erete base and to the truss. At the foot of this truss 
are two flanged wheels round which pass two wire 
ropes. One end of each of these ropes is secured to the 
main truss, and the other end passes round the drum 
of the winch. The secondary strut ( ia fixed to the 
rope and is also hi nged On To &. hase plate. The function 
of this strut is to raise the rope so as to overcome the 
initial strain when the main truss and the strut Bare 
almost in a straight line. As soon as the truss is in 
position these struts C’ are of no further use; indeed, 
in the Cognelee sheds they have been 
disconnected trom their bases and hang 
loosely on the ropes, 

It is probable that these sheds were 
lnid owt onthe ground, the roof covering 
and the great skvlight« pot in, and then 
the whole raised together. Each truss 
is complete in itself even to the very 
complicatedcight-man winchatita foot. 
| When the shed is erected the weight is 
taken off the winch trollies and the foot 
anchored to the ground. 

The great doors are hung fram the 
top of the special frames, and are open- 
ed by a four-man winch im the thick- 
ness of each leaf. These doors had o 
nasty knack of running open of their 
own accord in a high wind and coming 
off the rail at the top. Butin spite of 
some very high winds in 1919, when 
the sheds were used as a dump by the 
Directorate of Engineering Stores, the 
main structures remained absolutely 
nigid.—Y ours oy | 

L. BE. Wiiriams [4.)), 
Late D.A.D.ELS., Belgien. 
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Professional Solidification. 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.1B.A. 

Dear Str,—The recent appointment 
of the Unification Committee, and in 
turn ita reference of certain important 
questions to a Sub-Committee, carry 
forward a long-drawn-out controversy 
at least to this extent that the necessity 
for solidarity within the architectural 
profession ia at length admitted : soli- 
darity of aim at least if not necessarily 
unification within one organisation, 
This aim is, as it always has beet antl 
must be, that of promoting and if pos- 
gible securing good architecture. pri- 
marily, Bound ap with this, but secon- 
dary to it, is the securing of the well- 
being of architects, 

Though numerically one of the amall- 
est of the professions, architecture, in 
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our country at any rate, esses several organisa- 
jions, great and small, metropolitan and provincial, 

loosely connected, if connected at all, and each 

managing its own -concerns, The resulta are in 

ys good. There is a healthy rivalry, local 
needs are reasonably met, and divergent views are 
permitted utterance. So great aré these advantages 
that any scheme which would militate against them 
must be avoided ; and vet unity of general organisa- 
tion is also advisable in order that the great matters 
of the standardisation of minimum qualification and 
the enforcement of a code of professional ethics may 
be authoritatively dealt with. 

These same considerations presented themselves to 
certain of us rather more than thirty years ago, and I 
would venture to draw the attention both of the Com- 
mittee and Sub-Committeetothe Architects’ Registra- 
tion Bill, as it was drafted in, I think, 1885, the exact 
provisions of which are probably known now to very 
few. It wasacarefully prepared measure, based very 
closely upon the Medical Act, which well met the con- 
ditions as they existed then, and would equally well 
meet the conditions of this time also, with a little 
judicious amendment—very little being needed. In 
principle it sought to establish a General Architectural 
Council upon which all existing architectural bodies as 
well as the public (through Privy Council nomination) 
should be represented. The functions of this Council 
would be similar to those of the Medical Council, 
namely to establish a register at a given date of all 
architects with certain practice or educational qualifi- 
cations, and subsequently to restrict this register to 
such as have been systematically educated for the 
practice of architecture and have proved their qualifi- 
cations—with certain carefully safeguarded powers for 
removal from the register of persons who should 
professionally misbehave. | 

‘A further section of the Bill provided for reciprocal 

arrangements being made with foreign countries and 
our own self-governing Dominiona, 

This measure would meet all requirements now ; 
though it ia open to discussion whether the General 
Council should itself examine, or whether the custom 
of the medical profession should be followed and 
several bodies be given the right of holding qualifying 
examinations, as in fact they do now. 

What I ask is that tho Bill itaelf should be studied by 
those who form the new Conumittee with the same de- 
tuiled cure a4 was bestowed upon it by ua who drafted 
it—of whom but few besides myself remain alive, while 
none are on this Committee,—Yours faithfully, 

G. A, T. Minpueros | 4-}. 
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ALLIED SOCTETTES. 

The following ta extracted from the Address deli- 
vered by the President of the Society, Mr. A. W. Hen- 
nings [4.}, at the Opening Meeting of the Seasion, 
13th October :— 

Remembering many Presidential] Addressee during the 
past forty years, it srems almost lpeleas to find anything 
that has not already been said, and I do not propose to do more 
than review the past, the recent past only, and try to point out 
the prohable direction we shall be forced to travel. 

Change, vital change is taking place in our profession, and | 
honestly believe it is all to the L Let os remember with 
gratitude all the past efforts that have been made, the unweary- 
ing devotion that our past leader have given to the advance- 
ment of Architecture, the glorious enthusiasm of the younger 
men—forgiving even the ¢crankiness that is inevitable to all 
vitality, and grasping firmly the fact that every year adds 
something to the great treasury af knowledge, 

Until 1914 the development of the practice of architecture 
waa running in ordinary channels, sometimes quietly and 
peacefully, and sometimes the enthusiasts gave us all a gvod 
shaking up, but, speaking broadly, any well-informed man 
could see pretty clearly where we were going. We followed ald 
well-known wave, and the things done at the centres of civilian- 
tion gradually found their way into the newer countries, and 
again the methods of meeting the difficulties inseparable from 
the fresh conditions in remote places modified and affected the 
work done at home, but quietly and very slowly. 1t was all an 
the line of peaceful, quiet evolution. But like a volcanic erup- 
tion came the workd war, and at the end of it-we find our peace- 
ful, ceandering path: tor up and distorted and thr aspect 
of things totally changed. 

Aa brave, reasonable men we have to face this and apply our- 
selves to meet the new difficulties. ‘This eruption has certainly 
epeeded up the change in the methods of Architectural Educa 
tion. The change was coming, anyone with eyes could see it; 
the old system of pupilage waa gradually developing intu classes 
and schoole, and in the course of years no doubt the old order 
would have changed into the new without trouble, Now, do 
not contemn the old system of articlad pupilage—it served ita 

orpede well,and the older men amongst ue-who had the good 

rtune to be articled tu able and enthusiastic men can and 
do remember with gratitude and affection the kindly help re- 
ceived from our masters, and can call to mind how we gradually 
became their colleagues anil iow good it waa now andl again 
to meet old masters and old fellow-pupils at meetings or con- 
ferenors, and so o most delightful commdecship was gradually 
built up, Tt bs only natural that we should regret the puessing 
of this dear old system, but grewing numbers alone made a 
change inevitable, | — 

If you look up Pugin's life vou will find that in his time 
pupils were articled for seven yours, and had to live in the 
game house as their master, beginning the daily work at 7 a.m. 
Gradually the term of yoars grew less and at the same time 
voluntary claaats came into being, and ax these were the ont- 
come of enthusiasm much good work was clone for many years. 
Looking back I can call to mind that many men who lave since 
made their mark, such as Sir Aston Webb and Leonanl Stokes, 
showed in their designs in these classes just that little bit of 
extra go that i all the difference between ordinary anil goud 
work, And the volume of work done in those classes was tre- 
mendous. Remember, thease men were working all day at the 
office of thelr mast " aK teal ne ‘shdaey their designe Nata 
spare time. We weed to have a fortnight to prepare such things 
ain towia Seoh he! Shad 1,000—irawn to pth soaks, and the 
following fortnight for } in. scale details of the same, (lorinus, 
enthusiastic diye they wer—the students worked hard and 
many men in active practice gave thelr time aa Visitors to crti- 
cise and belp the workers. Do you wonder that there is o natu- 
ral regret that soch times and manners have passed 1 

Gradually these classes were welded together into a system, 
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t was found necessary to hold them during the day, and the What an effort it was to be cheerful! We did not always 
LB A. form of articles es ed that the master should allow suoceed in being so, but we did try, and tery hard. Further, we 
the jurpils time during working hours ta attend them. Expe- tried all we knew to get the Government to allow us to help im 
rience soon ahowed that thia did pot work well Office time was 


broken, the school houra were scrappy, and T do not think it 
was a good thing for either master or pupil, This waa the 
beginning of the pupilage system, and I have no doubt that in 
the future all Architectural Education will be by some form of 
University syetem, and, indeed, it must be if we want to be 
hallmarked by a degree of bat Swi without which no man will 
be allowed to practise. Whether this will result in better 
architects may be a matter of opinion—genius will oot under 
ost adverse conditions—but 1 think we may be quite agre 
that the general level will be raised to an appreciable extent, 
and) that is all to the goed. } 

| ste hae heen wonderfully accelerated by the war, 
and here in Manchester the University School of Architecture 
has hol « great accession of numbers, in London the Architec- 
ture) Aseiation School has more than 200 pupils ant spenils 
something like £1,600 per annum in expenses of tuition, and 
no donbt a like expansion is taking place wherever there is 
some eratem of teack It is o glorious opportunity to theee 
institutions, andl it is our duty aa architects to help in every 
wav—not to stand agide because we regret past ways, but 
frankly to recognise the change that has taken and i* taking 
piaitrane to ee to it that wedo all in our power to vitalise if 
This vitalizing is really the kernel of the whole matter, and if 
we Joaveit to the University Professors entirely | fear we shall 
get a monotonous resuli—all tumed out to one pattern—and ] 
sincerely hope the various Schools will avail themselves of the 
help and counsel of such bodies aa our own, Indeed, Man- 
cheater dees do ao, and | trust in the future will do so to a 
greater extent, ancl the more such bealbere Cote te the 
better it will be for architecture, Remember, after all, archi- 
tectural design isa very personal matter, and the danger of 
sademical training is to tum owt students of one pattern, It 
is op to the Profesxore to eew that this danger be avoided. 

Bo: 1 heartily welcome you students who not only go to 

the clasers directed) by our pond friend Professur Dickie, but 
who have also joined vor Society, and we will do our beat to 
surround you with that atmosphere of enthusinem without 
which an architectural life is litthe more than drodgery for o 
very stall reward. The future i# yours, go ahead—apare 
neither pains nor the to excel—don't look pon us older men 
as ld fogies, but think of us as fellow-members and friends 
ever willing to give you the benefit of a felong experience. 

Now a word to those who have passed the popil stage and are 

engaged in the serious practice of gaining their livelihood by 
their work. Pupils vou are not, but shudents you will or should 
be to the end of the chapter, How has the War affected us? 
Caat-yourmind beck to the varios presidential addressee during 
that weary period. At first, not really recognising how serious 
the matter waa, we thought that in the lull of business we 
abould have time to read those various books on professional 
matters that we had neglected or skimmed only hocause we 
were too busy to give our tminds to them. [wonder how many 
did es, ‘Then we began to realise how serious things were for 
ue—our pupils hnd younger assistants left ua, voluntarily at 
first, then alt theer fit had to go, our work was Limited to £00 
value by official orders, certain materiale were forbidden us, 
labour fan tay le on annrce, prices rose, works were aban: 
doned, had news seemed always coming to us from land and een, 
monal pricks at the bow of relatives and frientle oppressed us, 
men had to give up their offices, food was restricted) and alin. 
vether we older men, debarred from taking any active part in 
work or fighting, one i ¥ baal time inde. 

Bat one bright spot in all the glorm wae the fact that our 
Rodivty never suspended its work—rretricted it had to be, but 
we met regularly, held meetings, had paper, aml were always 
taking counsel together to help those tighting for us, to help one 
another, and were all looking hopefully forwanl to the time 
when the War should cease and wo could resume our efforta to 
advance our profession. We realised that changes must take 
place after such an upeet of all things, and tried hard to he 
prepeured bo newt the new conditions that would arise. 


those matters we knew we were better fitted for than any body 
of men in the kingdom—the economical erection of factorice— 
but it is to be regretted that we were utterly igt and work 
that we had been trained to all cur profesional ives wae pul in 
the hands of amateurs, with the result that many millions were 
wasted in the erection of works, and we had tostand by and ace 
the mistaken policy carried out, and also bad to way Ged zp for 
it. It wan one of the moat bitter things of a very bitter time. 

Then we tured to look ahead and prepare for matters that 
we felt must be faced in the future, and perkape the most per 
sistent one wae the future education of theatudents when they 
returned, Generally speaking, our views in this direction were 
on fiht lines, aol matters reallyseem to be advancing more or 
less as we expected them ta, : . 

Bo Leask those returmed men and tho newer etodents to give 
kindly thoughts to those who did their very wtmoat to keep the 
Society sally alive, and who bad » very heavy and diemal 
burden tu bear. | - 

And now | come to the difficulties we all have to face— 
atodente, exeldiers, and older men alike. We ox 
changes and troubles, but I venture to think we sever expected 
the whobesale bateh thatie upon us. Previous wars have taught 
ns that the first reanlt was a great hoginess boom which woold 
give na all a chance to male up some part of the bows auflered in 
the past. But combinathons of manufacturers on one side and 
Labour on the other have brought about a state of matters 
without precedent ; the world bas seen nothing like it befdre ; 

rtainiy the lsat few generations have pot, and on all sides 
there is doubt and anxiety as to what may be the outcome of it 
all. So far ae we are concerned these troubles have resulted in 
a terrible shortage of material, and when we pet what is wanted 
it is po costly that we hardly dare state to our clients what will 
be the probable cowt of erection. Eeyond all this Labour not 
only demands much higher wages and ehorter hoor but all our 
experience shows that per head much jess work is turned out. 
sel unfortunate conihit igi of circumatances ran. Hf net 
checked, result in i stagnation, and although for a year 
capa vihanita) seri iteicy swoireey 28 rity in, certain 
trades owing to the great profite the warkd shortage of goods 
gives rise to, yet the outlook for all is not good, 

Ty take an instance to illustrate this great difficulty—the 
National Housing Scheme. — 

Your Council worked hant to do their very utmest for the 
members, to get them inte active work on this crying nrcessity, 
and the Maochester Corporation meponded to our effartewith 
the result that a great many of you had before you the promise 
af good and very interesting work for some yours, bon rea. 
ponded also by going very fully into the problem, indeed many 
of you had bern fitting ntselves by special study for this very: 
purpose, with the sak ft that you produced chewigrnm for many 
thousands of houses that would have made comfortable, artistic 
and interesting groupe of homers, All sermed to promise well, 
bat the combinations I referred to before have checked ad hin- 
dered it to a remarkable degre, and now alter about eighteen 
Sibetiey af ance fow te have bern erected, carefully 

Might amt + have scrapped, and in desperation 
Varicotte bere methods have hah Sp vf I with aqoom- 
molation cutdown te the minimum, all artiste bits ahandoned, 
ond, abowe all, the prospect of rents raued toa height undream? 
af, and that for property that may poesihly be lonthed and 
avoided ina few year by the very people for whom it eto be 
built or being built. 

Tt ie very depressing, al | am sure those members of our 
Bociety whe have nort in cooneil almost every week to push 
this matter forward will have your sympathy. How it is to be 
remedial T know not, but am hopeful that the diffoulty will, 
iin an extreme case of fever, burn itself out ond eo p ally 
bring all to a inore reasonable state of mind. ‘To juilge from 
the post history of cur British people this has genera y been, 
the came, and it le bewt to hope that through troobl and miacry 
we shall reach a better state of affaim, We shall learn a good 
let of (taf we recognise the lessons taught we. . 
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In other directions than housing, particulariy in industrin] 
work, which, after all, is the real foundation of the meer acd 
of our district, the war necessttics have taught us a lot and we 
have learned how to meet difficulties in many sew and striking 
ways, some of which will remain and modify both pleating 

designing to a very appreciable extent, On the other ; 
new methods of prodmocing goods 
future, and thie again will cause changes on our side in our 


will be much mote usual m the 


practicn. And the man who will not get out of old. crouves will be 
ft 


behind in the mee. + - | 

T have referréd to combinations that have hindered and are 
hindering us, but there ig another combination that will help 
na very gmatly, andl jost at present promises to materialise 
after many veare of trying to bring it about. 

At present our profession is eplit up and consequently 
weaken, and the ordinary man looks upyn an architect asa 
man following a profession that anybedy can do, and, indeed, 
anybody does it without being trained and fitted for the 

ure, “This is bad, bad for amhitecture ae a profession and 
mid for the public who suffer from ignorant practitioners, 
After many years of seeking for a remedy the general opinion 
seems to have crystallised upon registration os the best way 
to pot our profession on euch « bagia that the pubhe will not 
be allowed te employ any man not negistered, and this will be a 
gon “iver tga ad forthe next forward move, namely that 
the public will not be allowed to build without omploving the 
service: Of properly qualified men. 

Hecontly the Royal Institute haa managed to got together a 
nepeeentative boly to pres the matter forward—a body con- 
posed of some of their own members, members of aiilia jated 
eocinties, the Society of Architecta, the Architectural Associa- 
Hon, and even representatives of unattached architects and 
nacietantea. ‘This ie i. sf 
exploring the diffieultite and hopes to find a way by which we 
may approach Parliament as a united body anid s0 get the 
metetration wanted, Hitherto it has been impossible owmg 
te our divisions, and you cannot expect authority to give recog- 
nition to one society only and love all others out, May this 
committer work harmoniously and gain for as the desired 
result!  Muny years ago the first atep was taken by the pro- 
vinoial ) oeietiew affiliating themselves with the PL1.B.A., and 
fir long thie relationship wat & VOry loco affair—bot the 
rowing Miportance of the provincial moriethes huaw cainseed three 
lunde io be knitted mach more closely ond strongly, and we 
may be joetly proud that the Manchester Society hs been fore 
beirieet ey tui af phere Why Tt ‘The reason is that we have been 


energetic and enthusiastic, and although areview of the troubles 
of the pet few years and our i diffionltios may give cates 


for depression, yet Tom aure that if we keep up our enthasiaam 
to press forward the education of our students and do all we 
can as a body to help the progress of architecture, we ehall, 
after all, eradually rise to a much higher level than in the past 








The Bishop of Chelmsford (Dr. Watts-Ditohtield), opon- 
ing recently an eeclesiastical art exhibition in connection 
with the Church Congress, said that the Charch would have 
to herp pace with the growth of the love of the beautiful. 
Our boys and girls are being taught more than our fathers 
were—that they had eyes to see and minds to understand, 
In all modern schools there was everything to lead a boy or 
girl to grasp the fact that there was something beantiful in 
the workd, and to try to untlerstand ite beauty, Reoently 
he <aw some books ontitheal Art in Life, isxued by a well- 
known Labour leader for trades unionists. Such a thing 
was onknown forty -yoars The growth of the study 
of the beautiful would force the Church to be more careful 
than she had ever been before in tho erection of her build. 
ings and in the appointments of those buildings. 








¢ and infloential committe: is mow fully - 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Opening Meeting. 

There was a large attendance of members and their 
friends and several distinguished visitors present on 
the Ist inst. to hear the President's Inaugural Address 
of the Session. Among the guesta of the Council at 
the dinner which preceded the meeting were the Karl ° 
of Crawford and Balearres[ Hon. A.], Lord Leverlulme 
(Hon. Fj, the Dean of St, Paul's, Sir R. Antrobus, 
K.C.M.G., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. LF.! 
and Lady Blomfield, Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E. 
(Hon. A), the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London, the Pyincipal of King’s College, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, O.BE., H.A., the Master of the Brewers’ 
Company, the Mayor of Westminster, Mr. Topham 
Forrest [F.), Architect to the L.C.C., ete. All were 
afterwards present at the Institute meeting. The 
President, who had only a few days before returned 
from the Kast, has tly benefited by the sen vovage 
and was looking remarkable fit and well He was 
warmly greeted on taking the Chair, and his Address 
was followed with manifest interest and appreciation. 

The Civic Survey Exhibition. 

A large and distinguished company assembled ot 
the formal opening by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A,, of the 
Civic Survey Exhibition in the Institute Galleries at 
3.00 p.m. on Tuesday, 2nd November, Invitations to 
the ceremony had been accepted by, among others, Sir 
George Frampton, R.A., and Lady Frampton, Lady 
Trustram Eve, Sir Ernest George, R.A, and Miss 
George, Sir Wm. H. Dunn, Sir Charles and Lady 
Ruthen, Major Barnes, M.P.,’and Miss Barnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Unwin, and the Master of the 
Skinners Company. There was a good attendance of 
members of the Institute, including Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, to whose labours the initiation of the scheme 
was largely duc,* and Messrs, C. Harrison Townsend, 
Louis Ambler, and C. W. Pitt, who filled successively 
the position of Assistant Director of the Greater 
London Survey.t There were also present several 

*See Mr, Lanchester's Paper,” Civio repRt Poey Survey 
asa War Measure,” Jovwsar, 8th January, 1015, 

4+ The objecta served by the Sarvey are described by 
Mr. Townsend in his Paper entitled " Civie Survey,” 
Jovksat B.LBLA,, at April, 1916, 
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of the architecta who had been employed upon the 
work. 

The Chair at the opening ceremony was taken by 
Mr. Ermest Newton,.C.B.E., R.A., who was President 
of the Institute when the Survey was started, and 
whose strenuous and sympathetic de jsh during the 
entire period of the operations contributed materially 
to Ths stieness. 

Mr. Newros, addressing the assembly, said :— 
Before asking Sir Aston Webb to open the Exhibi- 
tion, 1 should like to give, very briefly, a history 
of the Civic Survey, It is difficult to recall to-day 
the feelings of dismay experienced by architects in the 
early weeks of the war. Work was stopped in every 
direction, and it was clear that something must be 
done to provide employment for some of our col- 
leagues, so that they might have time to readjust 
themselves to altered conditions. It waa an anxious 
time for those in official positions in the Institute, 
but | was fortunate, aa President at that time, to 
receive the assistance and support of all my architect 
' friends, and, having formed a special committee to 
deal with matters arising out of war conditions, we got 
to work at once. One of our first activities was the 
organisation of the Civie Survey Joint Committee, on 
which were representatives of the R.LB.A., the 


Society of Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 


London Society, the Town Planning Institute and other 
bodies interested in the scheme. Mr. Lanchester, to 
whom we are largely indebted for the initiation of the 
scheme, acted as Hon. Director for Greater London. 
The work of organising in detail was in the able hands 
of Mr. A. R. Jemmett, who gave his whole time and 
energy to the scheme, and it is due to his self-saerific- 
ing devotion that the work was carried on so suc- 
cessfully. It is to be feared that he did not give 
sufficient thought to his own health, and we have to 
lament Ins death, which took place on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1919. Wa alo owe very much to Mr. 
MacAlister, Mr, Dircks (secretary of the committee), 

and to Mr, Harry Redfern, Mr. Harrison Tov 
Mr. Louis Ambler, and Mr. C. W. Pitt as Assistant 
Directors. Very valuable work was also done by 
Mr. i F. A. Voysey, Mr. George Walton, and Mr. 
W. 1. Dunford. Besides the centre in London, 
similar surveys were undertaken in SE. Lancashire 
under Professor Abercrombie, and in Yorkahire under 
Mr. H. W. Chorley and Mr. W. H. Thorp. It was 
soon evident that, although we were able to collect 
substantial sume, it would be im possible to finance the 
scheme for any length of time. We therefore ap- 

proached the Government Committee for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Distress, and it waa with their 
support that we were enabled to carry it out, [should 
like to take thie opportunity of expressing our grati- 

tude to Sir G. Murray, the Itt. Hon. Herbert Lewis, 
and other members of the Government Committec. 
and to Mr. Felix Clay, the Hon, Seeretary, for their 
vreat sympathy and help. Altogether this committee 
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granted us £13,800, The R.1.B.A. gave the use of tts 
Galleries, and gratuitous accommodation was also 
provided in the other centres. [tis impossible in the 
short, time at my disposal to give any clear idea of the 
scope and usefulness of this Survey. Roughly, it may 
he stated that its object was to put in a graphic form 
which can be read at a glance a mass of information 
which would otherwise be buried in an ocean of print. 
This is the first time in this country that such o scheme 
has been attempted. Data covering the whole ground 
of a city’s activities are recorded ; methods of govern- 
tient, manufacturing and residential conditions, 
places for work and recreation, the incidence of health 
and disease, birth and death rates, traffic facilities, 
climatic conditions, and so forth. Town piemnine 
achemes in the past have often been elaborat 
without any clear realiastion of the sociological and 
material conditions uov erming the site, or, what tw of 
equal importance, its environment, Diagrams of this 
sort would be invaluable to the Ministries of Health 
and Transport and other authorities having the care 
of cities, and it is much to be hoped that the work 
initiated by the Institute may be continued and kept 
up todate. During the progress of the work the Civic 
Survey ercated a great deal of interest and has been 
visited by H.M. the Queen, H-R.H. Princess Marv, 
and many distinguished people. Mr. John Burns was 
particularly struck by the usefulness of the work, 
which he considers is an invaluable contribution to 
municipal records, It is hoped that the Exhibition 
will be well attended, and that municipal autho- 
rities will see the advantage of adopting the methods 
#0 admirably outlined in the various diagrams. | will 
now ask Sir Aston formally to open the Exhibition. 
Sir Astox Weps, P.R.A., C.B., K.C.V.0, [F.]: 
Ladies and Gentlemen—My task is a very easy and 
simple, and also an extremely pleasant one, namely, to 
declare this Exhibition now open. I hope that it 
will be largely visited and appreciated, and above 
all, made use of. The work is extremely ‘tty to 
look at. A lady said to me just now, “It looks like 
violets there, and like azaleas there.” (Langhter,) They 
do look like that, but that is not by any means the 
whole iden of the Exhibition; it is meant to be of 
some real use in the world. And, if 1 might, 1 should 
like to congratulate Mr. Newton on the sucoessfal—l 
do not know that I can say completion—but on the 
successful stage to which the work has been brought. 
I would also c tulate the Institute, becanse the 
great thing in this world is to do something. It is 
those people who do something who are of use. The 
Institute does a good deal of talking, but when it 
does anything like this, it is rendering service of incal- 
Ciilable value to the community, and [ cordially agree 
that, to quote the printed paper | have in my hand, 
‘a vast amount of valuable information has been 
accumulated, the tesults of labour quietly and com. 
scientiously devoted to research and codification, and 
this ought not to be left to crumble and decay i 
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obscurity, particularly as human energy ts awakening 
to the importance of future development.” That, l 
think, is a very proper note of warning In connection 
with the work shown in this Exhibition, that it should 
not be allowed.to fall away into obscurity and be for- 
gotten; because this is only the beginning, only a 
amal) part of the work. I am not sure that each of 
these achemes is quite complete, If not, it is to be 
hoped that the Institute will complete them, and also 
that the County Council will come in and fill that 
blank space in the centre, which rather spoils some of 
our“ flowers "on the wall. We ought all, of course, 
to work together with the municipal bodies and local 
authorities, and until that blank space is filled you 
cannot do what the whole object of these civic surveys 
is, to look at a place us a whole, The vastness, the 
hugeness of London makes it impossible to understand 
unless one sees it brought to some such seale as these 
diagrams, so that one may take in the whole at 4 
glance. And then it is wonderful how simple and how 
easy it is to see what is most wanted in the districts 
represented. That is the object, I understand, 
of the various maps. One series, for instance, shows 
where disease has been prevalent. Then the local 
authorities who see those dark patches on the Fever 
plan will have their attention drawn to it, and it wil 
he for them to look into it and try to bring their pateh 
to as light a tint as the surrounding districts are. | 
am perfectly sure that if local authorities will only come 
and seo these plans, it will havea great effect on bringing 
that about. The only aspect in which I have taken an 
active part was through the London Society, where we 
confined ourselyes to making a plan showing the whole 
of the arterial roads existing and proposed in and out 
of London, showing also where it was deficient in 
parks, and suggesting parkway: which might surround 
this enormous city of ours. A very reduced copy of 
the plan is shown in the adjoining room. Without 
taking undue etedit to the London Society for what 
has heen done, | may just mention, as showing the use 
af these plans, that while we were engaged in it, we 
attended with other bodies before Mr. Asquith, the 
then Prime Minister, and said, “ Will you take this 
matter up! Very soon the centre of London, the 
County Council area, will be surrounded entirely by 
town-planning schomes, and we shall be unable to get 
the main arterial roads running out of London through 
those new neighbourhoods, on the lines on which they 
should best go." We said,“ We do not preanme to 
aay definitely that that is the exact line for the road, 
whether it is done now or later, but we do say the 
authorities should be given power to secure land so 
that that road originally decided upon may be made,” 
Since the time of the Romans—and they made ex- 
cellent plans of roads—until the time of George V., no 
road plan, until this one of the London Society, has 
1 believe, been made in and out of London. Mr. 
Asquith was very sympathetic. He said, “ T cannot 
appoint an authority on the spur of the moment” 
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—of course we knew thar it aevld probably take 
several years before any appointment could be made— 
“hut you go to all the local authorities and get 
them to agree these lines of roads, and when you 
have done that, see me again.” We did. We had con- 
ferences all round London with the local authorities. 
We told them, ** We think this is the best line of road, 
and if you don’t think so, perhaps you will tell us which 
it should be.” They did this, and ulthough in certain 
cuses we did not entirely agree, still we got a general 
agreement about the lines of the main roads out of 
London. We then went to Mr, Asquith agam. The war, 
however, had then broken out; Mr. Asquith could not 
attend to jit, and it was referred to a Government 
Department. We were afraid that that would be the. 
end of it. But, as you know, when the war ended, a 
Transport Ministry was started. We were afraid, again, 
that the railways would be their only concern and that 
the roads would be again overlooked. But that has not 
been so. A Road Department has been started— 
exactly what we hoped might be done. There is an 
excellent man, if I may venture to sav so, at the head 
of it, and the roads are being looked after, | am assured 
that in regard to all town-planning schemes which now 
come before the Government, one of the first things 
thev look at is whether they encroach on the lines of 
roads as laid down on the London Society's plan which 
is shown here. That is really a step in advance as re- 
rds roads, Ido not think ea ahall, get them all made, 
jut we expected there would be unemployment after 
the war and that this would be an excellent opportunity 
for the employment of unskilled labour, And that, 
again, is being done, as we see by the papers; unem- 


ployed men are to be put to work preparing some of 


these roads. I mention that, not for the glorification 
of the London Society, but assome hope that this very 
much larger acheme of Civic Survey will also have an 
influence on the betterment of Greater London. One of 
the difficulties is that Greater London—and Central 
London for the matter of that—is tied up in water- 
tight compirtments; and to get anything like a 
scheme and to pet various authorities to agree, 19 an 
extraordinarily difficult matter. What we all want to 
see, and what is greatly wanted, ia the Western Road, 
which includes the widening of Euston Road and 
Marylebone Road, which can casily be done by taking 
in the forecourta on both sides, This gors on very well 
through Wormwood Scrubbs, until it gets to the out- 
line of the County of London, and then the next 
authority says, “* We don't want your Western Road 
at all; we will not agree to it.” And so for some years 
it has been stopped on that account. Those are the 
difficulties which. present themselves, and which will, 
sooner or later, have to be overcome, It is iunportant 
that the Institute should decide what is to be done with 
these maps and diagrams—where they shall go, and 
how they can be made constantly available. . 1 am 
afraid you cannot reproduce them as easily as we have 
reproduced the London Society's plan. To reproduce 
your beautiful colours would be an enormous expense 
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but don't give it up till vou have found » use for it. 
Most of us have friends who have spent all their time 
acquiring knowledge, but who lack the faculty of mak- 
ing use of tt, Knowledge which is tied up in that way 
is of no use to anybody, and the Institute has to find 
some way of disseminating the knowledge acquired by 
the Civie Survey and of showing its importance. When 
once that has been done, I feel sure you will find vou 
will have any amount of assistance in completing these 
plans. This Exhibition, I may say, is quite free- 
though | do not know that people think «0 much of 
things iat Bien not payanything for; often theydo not. 
[ would ask those present to make it known toanyhody 
who is interested in these matters, and ageure them 
that they will see a most beautiful set of plans. If they 
will only take the trouble to see what it ts all about, 
they will acknowledge that the Institute has done a 
very great work towards the well-being and the civic 
beauty of the great city in which it is our privilege and 
delight to dwell. And not only in London : there are 
already similar efforts being made in Lancashire, in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere, to the same end. There again 
at the London Society we found that a good many of 
the great towns of England have similar societies; they 
help to increase the interest of those who live in them, 
and remind them of their duty to do something to- 
wards the amelioration of the condition of the people, 
and for the beauty of the town in which they live. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Wauree Cave [F.]: I should like to move 
vote of thanks to Sir Aston Webb for having so kindly 
come to-day to open this Exhibition. : 

Mr. H. V. Laxcnestren [F.]; I have great plea- 
sure in séconding the vote of thanks. The Institute ia 
very much honoured by Sir Aston Webb's presence 
here to-day, and is grateful to him for the interesting 
explanation he has given of the work shown on these 
walls. 7 should like to supplement his remark about 
the blank space in the maps. The blank space waa left 
because tt was found that the London County Council 
had already done so much work in that area that it was 
difficult for the Civic Survey to dovetail their own work 
in with it. The County Council would have no diffi- 
culty, by adding further data, in filling in the blank 
space and so making the maps and diagrams complete 
to the centre, 

The vote was cartied by acclamation, and was briefly 
responded to. 

Sheffield’s Civic Survey. 

The special correspondent of The Times at Shefhield, 
in the issue of the 28th October, pays well-deserved 
tribute to the municipal authority of that city for the 
excellonee of ita service in Various departments of civic 
activity. Its latest claim to distinction, he says, is 
that it is the first municipality to conduct its own civic 
survey, and last week ot the Town Hall there was 
thrown open to inspection a large number of plans and 
diagrams which have been drawn up a# a groundwork 
npon which development plans for the future should 
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be based, This exhibition, which is the result of wark 
undertaken for the Corporation by Professor Aber- 
crombie, of Liverpool University, is profoundly im- 
teresting. Describing the exhibits, The Times contri- 
butor save :— 


Contour maps ehow the diffeulty of road improvement 
in the city and of making ring roads connecting the out- 
akirte, and the compensating advantages of the asi 
barrier of hills which prevents it being entirely surrounded 
by industrial development, rednecs congestion in tho 
atreeta and minimises the cost of rowd construction and 
repair by warning off traffic merely passing through on its 
way tosome other centre. Large scale mape of the centre 
of the town show how the different industries group them- 
selves together in certain fairly well-defined areas, and it is 
digeenies that powert should be acquired to regulate to 
some extont the nee to which alam arcs shall be poi after 
the demotition of houses. The direction in which the wot 
are extunding will aleo have to be considered in connection 
With the provision and placing of playgrounds, One plan 
of the streets in designed t) show that sllops follow the 
pedestrian and tram routes, that the best shops are where 
these routes comcide, and that where they divide the abioy 
are along the pedestrian route. Another atreet plan indie 
cating the position of licensed premises wil] make it cosy 
in considering road witening schemes to decide which side 
of aw atreet it will be cheaper to work upon. 

The plans dealing with housing are rery instructive. 
ne shows the back-to-back. or, as they are called here, 
antediluvian houses, which date back te the dave beform 
the great floodin 1864, no permite for the «rection of thie 
type having been istued since. Another shows in different 
doloars the howies described as “in bad‘ condition,” 
“poor, “fair ’ and“ good "; a third auggeate the way in 
which they should be dealt with, different colours indioat- 
ing “demolish,” *oenvert,” * renovate" and “ no recam- 
mendations"; and a fourth shows in colours the degren 
af urgenoy for the carrying out of the recommendations, 
whether at onow or in one of five periods, the length of 
which in existing conditions with regard to housing are 
not defines, , 

Some of the maps and diagrams are pitiless in showing 
the conditions in Sheffield at their worst, Lt is shown, for 
instance, that in the district where many of the works are 
witunted the density of the popolation is mich greater than 
it serme In the whole area of 73 acters the average was 
7&5 persons to the acre; by marking of the works ares it 
is ehown that the housing area io really 19 actes, with an 
average of 252° a per aore, Health diagrams drive 
home the leon that the presence of large works tends to 
increase the death rate. A contour map, hased on emoke 
Htatietics, rhown how the various distriote are affected. lo 
this it hoa bern acorpted that industrial smoke does not 
severally Hae above the S00 ft. contour. The sites af the 
various housing schemes in Sheffield are shown on this map, 

In these plans and cisyrame, which | wae afforded an 
sh eared of examining today, o mass of information 
collecteyl by the various departments of the Corporation 
has bern embodied, illustrating from different pointe of 
view the present condition of the town in a form which 
rill Lie most hel pf al ta those engaged on reconstruction oF 
development schemes. | . 


Road Scheme accepted by L.C.C_: Work for Une 


The London County Council at their meeting on the 26th 
Qotober decited. on the recommendation of the Special 
Committes on Unemployment, to accept the Government's 
arterial road proposals, subject to the obtaining hy the 
Government of any necesiary statutory powers to enable 
the Council to obtain immediate possession of lind or 
other property. 
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lt. was further resolved, on o special report of the Im- 
provements Committee, that on the undertaking of the 
Government to pay at lrast 0) per cent, of the cost, the 
Counci) was prepared to begin construction of the Eltham 
'by-pess " road, which is intended to relieve the Maidstone 
Rouwl where it passes Eltham. The Woolwich Borouch 
Council will be asked to carry out the work on the County 
Council's behalf, | 

Particulars of the new roads were given in the last issue 
of the Jornwat, p. 40%, 


Enquiries having been made at the Institute as to 
the position of architects under the Unemployment 
Act 1920, the opinion of the Institute eolicitors; Messrs. 
Markby Stewart & Co., was asked upon the following 
point—W hether architectural apprentices who receive 
pay and architectural assistants who are paid nob more 
than £25) a year come under the scheme of compul- 
sory insuranee provided for in the Act. The solicitors 
reply as follows :— | 

“ We have now considered the point raised in your 
letter and call your attention to the provision of the 
Act that: * All persons of the age of 16 and upwards 
who are engaged in any of the employments specified 
in the Ist Schedule, Part 1, not being employments 
specified in Part 2 of that Schedule, shall be insured, 
ete. (Section T,).’ 

-™ Part | of Schedule [. detines * employments within 
the meaning of the Act,’ and speaking generally, and 
we think sufhciently for your purpose, employments 
must be (1) in the United Kingdom, (2) under any 
contract of service or apprenticeship. 

“The * excepted employments mentioned in Part 
2 of the Ist Schedule include (a) Employment under 
any Local or other Public Authority, Railway Com- 
pany or Public Utility Company, or (6) employment in 
which the persons are entitled to rights in a Super- 
annuation Fund established by or in pursuance ten 
Act of Parliament for the benefit of persons in that 
employment, where (tn all cages) the Minister of 
Labour gives the Certificate referred to in clause (a). 
This inight possibly include an architectural assistant 
in the aervice of one of the bodies referred to, or 
entitled to righta in such a superannuation fund as 
above montioned, 

“ The * excepted employments " also include :— 

" (h) ci eae phe otherwise than by way of Manual 
Labour and at a rate of remuneration exceeding F2i) 
a year or in cases of part time service at the ejuivalent 
of that tate. This clause (h) shows thatan architect's 
employees (not being manual workers) who are paid 
not more than £250 per annum (or not exceeding that 
rife) muat come under the Scheme of Compulsory 

“Section 3 of the Act provides a process by which 
the Minister of Labour may grant Certificates of 
Exemption from liability to become or continue to be 
inauted under the Act, in cases where any employed 
person proves that he is in receipt of any pension or 
income of the value of £26-or upwards which does not 
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depend on his personal exertions, and other less 
common cases mentioned in the section. So that it 
would appear that a non-manual employee receiving 
leas than £250-a year but possessed of a house assessed 
at £26 or more will be able, if he chooses, to get 
exemption. | 

“Tt might be well to point ont to you that Section 
18 of the Act provides the machinery for “ contracting 
out ' in casea where a * special scheme ' is established 
for ‘any industry.” We understand that this is the 
section under which the Ministry have power to ap- 
prove or make a special scheme which, for instance, 
might apply to architectural clerks as a body, and if 
and while such a special acheme is established all 
ene and insurable persons in that calling will be 
under this special scheme (compulsorily) and not under 
the general scheme of the Act. 

“ It ia to be remembered that the contributions to 
be made by the employers are payable not only in 
reéepect of insured persons but also in the case of per- 
sons exempt under the provisions of Section 3 (eee 
Section 5, sub-section 7). But we do not suppose that 
exemption certificates will be numerous. 

“ Contributions will not be payable in respect of any 
person who is in receipt of an Old Age Pension.” 

Franco-British Conference on Architectural Education. 

In the September issue of the Jourwan a brief 
announcement appeared of the Franco-British Con- 
ference which it had been arranged ts hold at Paris to 
discuss the revision of present method of architeo- 
tural education in order to give students a better 
practical training and more adequate equipment for 
the profession of architecture, ~The Conference has 
been organived by the R.LB.A. and the Société des 
Architectes Diplomeés, and will take place on the 12th 
and 13th November. The function will be inaugurated 
by the reception of delegates by the President and 
Members of the French Committee at 10 a.m. on the 
12th November, The remainder of the day will be 
devoted to the reading of Papers as set out in the 
following time-table :— 

10.30 acm, “ The Training Programme of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts,’ by M. Jules Godefroy, Government Archi- 
tect, Member of the Conseil Supérieur de Enseignement 
de [Ecole des Boaux- Arta, 

ll am. “The Relations between British and French 
Architeets,” by Mr. John W, Simpeon, Membre Corr. de 
Institut, President K.LBA. 

11.40 a.m. “ Architectural Training in Great Britain,” 
by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A. [F.]. 

2.30 pm. “~The Work of the Architectural Amocintion 
Schools,” by Mr. H. Robertson, 5.4.D.G, 

2.45 pm. ~The Work of the School of Architecture, 
Liverpool University,” by Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A. 

3.30 p.m. “ The Work of the Schools of Architecture of 
Scotland,” by Mr. A. XN. Paterson, AJK.S.A. [F.), President 
of the Institute of Seottish Architects. 

Qn the 13th November the French and British 
Conference Committee will meet at 10 a:m., and at 
1] the Ecole des Beaux-Arts will be visited by the 
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British delegates. At 12.0 members of the Conference 
will be the quests at luncheon of the President and 
Council of the Société des Architectes Diplimés, After 
tunch there will be an informal discussion on the 
follow ng subjects *— 

(1) The Educational Value of the Study of Old Work. 

(2) The Business Training required by an Architect. 

(3) Training in Town Planning and Civie Design. 

(4) Possibilities of Co-operation in Architectural Train- 
img. 

The British arrangements for the Con erence are in 
the hands of Mr. Arthur K en, Hon. Secretary 
R.1.B.A., and Lieut.-Col. Cart de Lafontaine, 0.B.E. 
(4.], Hon. Secretary of the Conference Committee. 


Preservation of our Cathedrals and Chorches: The 
Church's Trust. 


In the House of Lords on the 27th October Lord 
Parmoor moved “that this House ts of opinion that 
an Advisory Committee,* with power to consider the 
condition of cathedrals and charches, should not have 
been appointed without consultation with the Church 
authorities and without some proof that the provisions 
for the protection of cathedrals and churches which 
have prevailed for centuries have proved inadequate , 
or that the Church has in any way failed in her sacred 
trust towards these buildings.” 

Most lay Churchmen, said Lord Parmoor, regarded this 
aa the first step in an endeavour to bring within official 
eontrel the supervision of boildings dedicated to religious 
purposes. The possibility of placing buildings of that 
character in official hands was one that ought not to be 
entertained. He could find no reason whatever for this 

: extension of bureaucratic action, which was in 
fee moat regrettable, Their churches and cathedrals 
would become a sort of fighting ground for architects and 
archmologista: In the letter which he received from the 
Office of Works on 4th October, in reply to his inquiry for 
the reasons why the proposal for an Advisory Committee 
was made, Sir Lionel Earle assured him “ that there ia a 
widen 1 feeling among archmologital savante that if 
Parliament thought it necessary, as tt undoubtedly did, to 
ensire some measure of protection for national monuments, 
how much more important is it that some measure of pro- 
tection should be given to the far more important national 
buildings, such as the great cathedrals anil some of the 
more important churches," Toa plea of that kind he could 
Op poee the practically unanimous feeling of Churchmen In 
this country against the introduction of official interference 
with their sacred duty in regard to the restoration and 
control of these buildings. The National Church Assembly 
was meeting for the frat time in November, If thoy had a 
heely of that kind, was it thinkable that they should ap- 
pelt auoh an Advisory Committec without any chance of 
oonaultation with it t | | 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said the surprise with 
which he read in the Press that this Committee had beon 
appointed waa notin the least due to the fact that interest 
chentd bo talon by the whole nation in the car and oustoly 
ef our eeclesiastion! buildings, which were of ahaclutely 

wriceless and incomparable value, bot because he had never 
found a word about it, although it was dealing with a aub- 
ject with which his responsibilities were largely concerned, 
and which they had been handling with the moat oonatant 
and prolifin care for many years puat and inthe most public 
way possible, Hin question was, why should they need the 


* See Joreeal B.LB. A. Seth Atatiet, 12, 
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fommittee at this moment to deal with this problem ? 
Se wae no allegation that the problem had been left 
untouched by the Charch fora very long time past, and that 
it was high time for someone elee to step in and do some- 
thing. As soon as the Committees waa appointed it plunged 
into the middle of something that was at that moment 
going on in another way. Before the War this subject was 
a before the public and before the Church, and in 1914 
the Archbishop al York and himself appointed a committer 
to look into the whole question, who produced along and 
elaborate report with a number of recommendations, That 
report was contidered by Committees of Convocation, both 
at Canterbury and York, and debates took place. Mean- 
time, the War waa atite height, and the idea of obtaining 
Parliamentary aanction for some of the props Waa out 
of the question. The idea of building operations waa not 
only undesirable, but practically impossible. It was quite 
obvious that the moment was inopportune for dealing with 
the matter, Bul things had not been allowed to slumber, 
Some of the recommendations eqenne no Parliamentary 
sanction, and they could be carried into effect. Everything 
was done to show that action was being taken on the sub- 
ject in the various dioceses. He contended that upon this 
subject the Church had of Inte years taken the greatest 
possible care of the matter, and the views of archmologists 
and historians had been carefully weighed, He did not 
want or need a committee, as all that wae necessary wae 
boing done by the Church. Lf it could be shown that it was 
ant being done, then he would agree to the Committee. In 
the circumstances he did not propose to nominate to the 
(Com mitten. 
Lord Stuart of Weng argued that the best course ta 
pursue was that—of which long experience had been gained 
—aol the Chorch authorities voluntarily reaurting to the beat 
advice obtainable. If the alternative was to be resort to the 
archmological savanta of the Office of Works, he would 
remind their lordahips that the condemnation by that 
Department of the New Scotland Yard buildings at the 
time of their erection was itself condemned by nearly every 
architect and artist of distinction. : 
The Karl of Lytton, replying for the Office of Works, said 
it was not from discourtesy that be did not follow the ane: 
mente which had bean used, but because they struck him 
as being irrelevant to the mothon, What the Government 
had done was to appoint a Committers to advise the First 
Commissioner, first, on the question of amonding and 
strengthening the Ancient Monuments Act. He was sur- 
prised that it should be made o ground of complaint that 
the Committee had been appointed without the First Com- 
missioner having overwhelming proof that tho existing pro- 
visions for the protection of cathedrals and churches were 
inadequate. No allegation had been made that the Church 
had failed in her sacred truat; but he saw no resson why 
thoes reaponeibie for ecclesiastical buildings should not 
have taken a course similar to that which, when he waa at 
the Admiralty, ho agreed ty take in ene to oor 
British hospitale—that was, to regard the hospitals as 
boildings of such importance that they should be treated — 
aa ancient monuments and not be altered atructurally with- 
out conaultation with the Office of Works. It wae not his 
business to forestall the Committeo’s report, but the motion 
af the noble lord was one which no Gorernment could 


accent. 

herd Phillimore aaid churches and cathedrals wer only 
ancient monuments in a very secondary senus, Those 
sacred buildings ehould be fitted for the use of the present 
time, and not hampered by any official. 

Earl Beauchamp asaored Lord Parmoor that it waa ox- 
ceedingly wide of the mark to conjure up visions thet the 
Advisory Committes would recommond in pare the effect 
af which would be to take away the control of the cathedrals 
and churches from the Church of England. 

The Earl of Selbarne described the action of the Office of 
Works as utterly discourteous to the authorities of the 
Ghurch of England, whose sole property these buildings 
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were, and os greatly presumptuous, The appointment of 
thie Committee was, in his opinion, the firat step in a 
deliberate policy of eventually securing to the Office of 

Works the same control as it had now over the preservation 
of ruins, and to the Firat Commissioner some locus ntand| 
where he had none whatever at present. This waa not o 
Cabinet matter. He doubted whether the noble earl who 
had replied for the Office of Worka ever heard of the ap 

ointment of this Committees until he read it in the Tinea 

t was a Departmental blunder. 

The Earl of Crawford hoped their lordships would be 
convinced that if there had been any oversight there had 
been no intention of diseourtesy to the Church or con- 
apiracy againat it. This was no new matter. Tt had been 
distuseed for twenty yeara whether Church ani secular 
buildings were more likely to be handed down unimpaired 
to posterity if they remained in the hands of amall groups 
or individuals than if the voice of Parliament or a Depart- 
mint of the State were allowed to intervene. He would like 
te hear the evidence in favour of the divergent views, and 
he did not think it necessary to pasa wo vote of censure on 
the Government for appointing a Committee to advise 
them concerning the subject. 

_ Lord Parmoor ssid his motion implied no censure of the 
(avernment for the appointment of the Committes in so 
far as its duties had relation to secular buildings, 

a division the motion waa carried by 27 votes 
against 17—majority 10, 


The Uplifting Influence of Beauty. 

Speaking recently at the opening of the Liverpool 
Autumn Exhibition of Modern Art, Mr. John Gals- 
worthy said that art was the only really progressive 
spiritual uplift of human life. There could he no 
social evolution of any use, he declared, which was not 


rounded on the increase and diffusion of the sense of 


beauty. We talked of the uplifting influences of 
output and of production, trade and industry. He 
did not deny their value, but it was time we pondered 
more seriously on the real object of civilisation, 
Beauty and digmty of human life should not be left 
to a tiny section of the population. I[f we were 
brought up to it @ vast proportion of us could 
appreciate beauty—an appreciation which underlay 
all national improvement and social reform. At 
present the arts were railed off ; the public poked buns 
at them at the end of its umbrella, and watched their 
antics. There was a disposition now among Labour 
leaders to ask that beauty should be brought inte the 
lives of the people. That waa a good sign, for it was 
the first need of every country. In an age which 
tended more ond more to make a god of blind pro- 
duction it waa ésaential that the beauties of art should 
lead to the eve, OF old the best artists were em- 
ployed to decorate the monasteries and echurehea 
which people then frequented. Why could not the 
best piinters and soulptors to-day be asked to decorate 
the schools, colleges, hospitals, theatres, museums— 
yes, even the public hovses, the clubs and the railway 
stations? We wanted more real beauty where we 
could all see it every day, If we went on blindly pro- 
ducing without cultivating the instinct for beauty we 
should go steadily downhill. And if we did not improve 
our conception of the dignity of human life we should 
head straight for another world war. 
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In pursuance of the policy of pressing forward house 
building and employing ex-Service men thereon the 
Government, it is stated in The Times, have approved 
of certam big housing schemes, which are to be 
started almost immediately, At least one of theae 
will be in London. | 

Vontrary to persistent statements by opponents of 
the employment of ex-Service men, there will be no 
“ sweated "" labour, aa the men will receive the district 
rates of pay. 

In undertaking these schemes the Government ary 
very far from wishing to irritate trade unionists, for it 
is recognised that where the new men, who are to be 
classed as“ adult apprentices,” are employed the auc- 
cess of the experiment can only be secured by the co- 
operation of the union men, who will have to instruct 
the recruits. 

The question of guarantees against unemployment 
demanded by the conference of building trade opera 
tives at Manchester last week is being carefully con- 
sidered by the Ministry of Health. There is, however, 
a large consensus of opinion, not confined to official 
circles, that such guarantees are quite unnecessary, 
there being no prospect of slackness in the building 
trade for years to come. Tf the situation would be 
eased by the giving of such a guarantee, the Govern- 
ment would not be running any grave risk in giving it. 

In Scotland and other parts of the United Kingdom 
no demand for guarantees has been put forward. 

Thy trade ts divided on the subject of taking on the 
ex-Service men. The bricklayera and carpenters are 
hostile, while plasterers, masons and slaters are adopt- 
ing a more benevolent attitude, Certain unions have 
even passed resolutions in favour of admitting them. 

To remove the fear of unemployment among build- 
ing operatives, it is pointed out that 450,000 more 
working-class houses require to be built in order to 
meet the present deficiency. In addition, the annual 
shortage of houses is estimated at 100,000. Then there 
i4 the question of slam clearances, while an enormous 
amount of construction is required for commercial pur- 
poses, part of which is held up under the powers given 
to stop“ luxury ” building. Finally, there is luxury” 
building itself. Moreover, there is the great amount of 
building labour required for repairs. 


Fuel Research Board's Work: ‘' The Coal Fire.” 
ELM. Stationery Office have published for the Depart 

mont of Scientific and Industrial Research a report entitled 
The Coal Fire [Fuel Research Board, Special Report, No.3], 
whieh describes the work carried out by Dr. Margaret 
Fishenden in connestion with « research into domestic 
heating ; the investigation was directed by the Air Polla- 
tion Advisory Board of the Manchester City Council, and 
grants-in-aid of the work have been made by the Research 
Department. ‘The investigation into the efficiency of open 
fires haa yielded a collection of carefully ascertained data 
from which it is believed that a now departure can be made 
in dealing with the whole question of the use of coke and 
other forms of smokeless solid fuel in domestic fires. 
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This Studentship (value £75; also possible second 
prize of £25), which is competed for every third vear, 
18 open to architectural studenta between the ages of 
19 and 34 years residing mm the United Kingdom and 
qualified as described in the Deed of Trust. The 
Studentship was founded for the furtherance of the 
study of Ancient Classic Architecture as practised 
prior to the commencement of the third century of 
our era, and with special reference to the principles 
iastrated in the works of the late Alexander Thom- 
aon. The subject set for the next competition is 
“A Temple of Memory,” drawings to be sent in by 
the 15th April, 1921. The memorial ia primarily in- 
tended to be non-sectarian in character and to com- 
memorate both the sacrifice of the fallen and the 
victory attained. The conditions and regulations, 
with plan of site, may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Trust, Mr. C. J. MacLean, 21, West George 
Street, Glasgow. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Members and Licentiates of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
com datition, hecause the conditions are not in acecord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By order of the Council, 
Tax MacAtisrer, Secretary, 


Liandudno War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition are unsatisfac- 
tory. The Committee are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime Members and Licentiate: are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 

pricstnre Light Infantry: Proposed 
. York Minster, 

The Asseasore of this Competition, Mr. Walter 

Tapper [F.], Mr. HL V. Lanchester (F.], and Mr, 





Robert Atkinson [F.] hive examined the thirty-one 


Drawings submitted, and their award is as follows :— 
Piaced Firat.—No, 6: Mr. Chas, F. Annesley Voyaey, 
Pigred Second.—No, 7: Mr. T. Frank tireen, Twenty- 

five (ininens. 
The following are bracketed equal and awarded 

Fifteen Guineas each :-— 

No. 15: Mr. Wilfrid Bond. 
No. ll: Me. Clement W. Jewitt. 
Xo. 25: Mesere. Leonard Stokes, Drysdale and Aylwin, 
No, 20: Moesars, Whiteing, Reynolds and Hill. 

2haf Oriaber, 1920, 
The Drawings were on exhibition in the rooms of 

the Society of Architects, 28 Bedford Square, W.0.1, 

from the Ist to the tth November, 
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OBITUARY. 

Glasgow has loat an urehitect of note in Mr. 
Thomas Lennox Watson, who died on the 12th of last 
month, in his seventieth year; he had retired from 
business for some three years. After a penod of 
training with Alfred Waterhouse, he began practice in 
his native city, and there most of his work haa heen 
done, From the first he tock an active part in local 
afinirs, public and professional; bylS%5 he was Presi- 
dent of thé Glasgow Institute of Architects, and for 
years a member of tts Council—a very successful 
exhibition of metal work promoted by the Institute 
owed ninch to his efforts, He became a Fellow of the 
R.LB.A. in 1884, when provincial interest in the 
Institute rather languished, and was able to awaken 
in others a sense of ita claims: mn 1917 he joined the 
class of Retired Fellows. 

The influence of his master, Waterhouse, t evident 
in auch early work os the Philosophical Society's 
Rooms, Bath Street, and, in lesser degree, in Adelaude 
Place Baptist Church just adjoming; o classe design 
but with some details of a Lombanlic character: 
Victoria Baths, Butterbiggins Road, too, in Revival 
Gothic, but-the manner passed, and Hillhead Baptist 
and Wellington United Free Churches are quite 
academical, the latter in its south front a minor 
Madeleine, He built several large Board Schools = the 
Adelphi, on the south side of the river, is perhaps the 
first of the central hall type; St. George's Road 
School, and Garnethank. The last is contiguous to 
an important block of shops and flutted houses in 
Sauchiehall Street built some time after, during the 
short period of a partnership with Mr. Henry Mitehell, 
The premises in St. Vincent Place of the Ciizew 
evening newspaper, in the style of the Renaissance of 
the Low Countries, and offices in Bath Street, are 
among hia public buildings. The four last, it may 
be noted, are of red sandstone, marking the exhaustion 
of the white variety, until then almost exclusively 
employed for Glasgow frontages, Of domestic work, 
a hydropathic at Kilmaleolm, a West-end mansion in 
Great, Western Road, and the clubhouse of the Roval 
Clyde Yacht Club at Hunter's Quay, with adjoining 
hotel, are examples: the house and club have half- 
timber work in their upper storeys, and the latter 
was won In competition, a form of professional activit: 
Mr. Watson had his fill share of, but not with mvuch 
allOCeSss., 

His connection with E. L, Watson, the well-known 
naval architect, brought him commissions for quite 
a number of yacht interiors—the Meteor for the 
German Emperor, and the Mohican, 

Keenly interested in various civie queations and 
forming opinions of his own, in their support he was a 
pertinacious controversialist, The city’s cross-river 
traffic engaged his attention for long, and to the last. 
His solution was a fixed high-level bridge in opposition 
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to a swing or lifting, and thia he advocated by public 
discussion, letters to the papers, and pamphlet, gain- 
ing the adhesion of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
to his project and overcoming the objections of some 
opponents, 

Earlier he had begun a study of the vault of the 
Lower Church of Glasgow Cathedral, and to this he 
dev much time, and when his conclusions were 
fo with characteristic vigour he made them 
beams His contention was that the central aisle 
vaulting, of quite unusual intricacy, is an emendation 
and advance on the original design that but continued 
the ity panels of the north and 
south aisles that still remain. This surmise was 
combatted by Dr. P. Macgregor Chalmers with vigour, 
but none can question Mr, Watson's very original 
and ingenious argument, as presented with persuasive- 
ness and cogency in the monograph on the subject 
he published in 1901, valuable to archmologists 
generally, who can on the published evidence form 
their own opinion. The large book was followed by 
a pamphlet edition, 

Turning his attention to concrete construction for 
small dwellings, he took out patents for hollow-wall 
and for monolithic construction, where the wall is 
formed on the horizontal and erected as one piece. 
This method he had quite recently put in practice in 
a cottage bnilt at Kilbirnie; the walls, after hardening 
on the flat, were raised to the vertical with little 
exertion in one and a half hours. 

With his juniors of the local Architectural Assocta- 
tion he was always sympathetic, and helpful with 
Papers—one on Acoustics was particularly valuable ; 

: ith his apprentices he read Viollet-le-Duc before the 
American translation hod appeared of the chapter on 
“ Construction.” For many years he was « Governor 
of the Royal Technical College, and took a leading 
part in the formation of the School of Architecture 
that superseded the former separate architectural 
courses of the College and the School of Art. The 
work he had last in hand was the war memorial for 
the college, in conjunction with the sculptor, Mr. 
Killock Brown. 

Mr. Watson is survived by his widow. 

A. McGinmow [A.]. 
The late John Dixon Butler [F.]. 

We regret to announce the death, in his sixtieth year, 
after a brief illness, of Mr. John Dixon Butler, Architect 
and Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police and Police 
Courts. After about 15 years in general practice, during 
part of which time he acted as Survevor to the Metro- 


politan and City Police Orphanage, Mr. Butler was 


WP inted Architect and Surveyor to the Metropolitan 

in October, 1895, and completed 25 years’ tenure 
oh this post two days before his death. Hewas elected a 
Fellow of the Institute in 1906. During bis career Mr. 
Butler was responsible for the design and erection of 
upwards of 200 police buildings, including police courts, 
police stations, blocks of flats for married officers and 
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section houses for the accommodation of single officers, 
and in every type of building he introduced a large 
number of improvements. Among. his larger works 
may be specially mentioned the new Police Courts at 
Great Marlborough Street, Old Street, Tower Bridge, 
Clerkenwell, Greenwich, Woolwich and the reconstruc- 
ios of Westminster. The rebuilding of Thames Police 

Court, for which he had prepared designs, is now about 
to be taken in hand. 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. - 
LiverPoo. Braxcu. 

The members of the Liverpool Tranch of this Union, 
by the kind permission of the architect, Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, A.R.A. [F.|. paid a visit on October 30th to the 
Liverpool Cathedral works and site. The party were 
greatly interested in all they saw, and doubtless took away 
with them gundry ideas of planning and design that will 
atand them: in good stead in the carrying ont of schemes 
of a very much less pretentious nature that they may be 
maociated with in years to come. The vastness of the 


acheme is shown by the following figures :— 

Fort 
Length uf Lady ing as es a Gel 
Total length 611 
Length Ties now being built cH) 
Height of Chancel .. . =» his 
Width of Chancel .. ul aa / 4ST 
Height of Arch of Central Sp ‘ — 62 
Width across Chancel an era es 

MCas urement . 


Length of Chancel . 
Great East Window, 76 fort high and 36 feat wide, 


The foundation-stone was laid by the late King Edward 
on July 18th, 1904, and the Lady Chapel consecrated on 
June 20th, 1910, 

wir. the visit it struck me what a great opportunity 

ted itself for starting a fund to defray the cost of 
build lding the central tower above the central space as a 
memorial to these who gave their lives in the Great War 
so that those living and future generations might live in 
peace. What more suing memorial could be erected | 
Frask A. Jamieson, Li-entiale, 
Branch Hon. Sec. 


MerrroPouirans Brascu. 


The Programme .of Social Events to Christmas, 1020, 
isn as follows :— 

Saturday, 13th Norember.—A dance af the Portman 
Rooms, 7.90 to midnight. Tickets Ms., or 17s. for double 
ticket : refreshments inclusive. 

Saturday, 2714 Nevember.—A visit to the Soane Museum, 
at220, Party limited to 25, Members and Probationers 


only. 

Saturday, 4th December, —A visit to the Tate Galler 
Z o'clock, Party limited.to 30, conducted by Guide . 
turer, Meet im Entrance Hall. 

Sofurday, 11th December.—Whiat Drive at the Cabins 
Restaurant, Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
at 7.45 for & Tickets Se. including refreshmenta, 

Aremittance must accompany all applications for Dance 
and Whist Drive tickets, which can be obtained from the 
Hon, Sec., Social Sub-Committee, AS.A.P.U,, 33, Tothill 
Street, Westminster. 


ws 
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Wren's Threatened Churches. 
Guildhall Librarian has one’ a ripe 
inst the proposal to demolish a number of the 


Pgh 





city churches by organising a little exhibition of old 
modem views of those which have been marked 
down for demolition, All the views, which may be 
aeon in the hall leading to the librury, have been taken 
from the Corporation's rich collection of Londomana. 
The engravings number about 50, and there are 
some excellent photographs, with interior views and 
details, The Churches of St. Dunstan-in-the-East 
and St. Dunstan-in-the-West, St. Botolph, Aldgate 
(of which there is a view dated 1740), St. Anne and 
Agnes, St. Vedast, St. Mary Aldermanbury, 5t. 
Nicholas, Cole Abbey, and St. Michael, Cornhill, are 
particularly well displayed. 


Royal Academy Lectures 

Principal A. P. Laurie, T.Se., Profescor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Academy, is delivering the following course 
of lectures at the Royal Academy on the dates mentioned : 

lL. Wed., Mor. 10.—Methods of Painting aa illustrated 
by magnified photographs of the brush work of Romney 
and Hobboma and other portrait and landscape painters 

2. Thurs., Pe Lor L1.—Modern Pigments: their proper 
Selection and 

3. Fri., Nor. 12 Painting Media: Oils, Varnishes, ond 
Tempera. 
4. Mon., Nov. 156.—Methods of Wall Necepee ¢ 

5. Tues., Nor. 16.—The Theory of Colour and its Appli- 
cation to Painting. | 

6. Wed., Now, 17,—The Nature and Properties of Build- 
ing Materials, new and old. 


MINUTES, 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 182))- 
21, held Monday, ist November, 1820, at $.30 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. W. Simpaon, President, in the Chair; 46 Fellows (in- 
blading 15 members of the Council), 49 Associates lading 3 
members of the Council), 7 Licentintes, 1 Hon. Fellow, 2 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous the } Minutes of the Meeting 
held 7th Jone were taken aa Teed anil signed aa correct, 

The President delivered the INavavnan Appagrss of the 
Session, 

_ On the motion of po Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford and 

{How A. the Very Rev. W, BR. Inge, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, i Vote of Thanks was padaed to the 
President by tren 

The Preeident having expressed hie acknowk 

proceedings closed and t the Meeting osianmnatane at 10 p.m. 


S| 


t NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 3rd January, 1921. 
Applications for election as Fellow have been received 
from the following Licentiates who have passed the quali- 
fying examination. Notice of any objection or other com- 
munication respecting the candidates mit be sent to the 
Secretary for submis-ion to the Council prior to Monday, 
2th November 1020 :— 
Apxiss: Joux Staxpes, & Montague Road, Richmond 
l, Surrey. 
AuMOUE : Jone: Bridgegate, Irvine, Sectland; Smith- 
hill, Irvine, Scotland. 
Baneen: Rogen Baaniey, Town Hall, Wolverhampton ; 
62 Compton Road, Wolverhampton. 
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Boats: Wittram Joms, 144 8t. Vincent Street, + Glangow 5 
11 Lauderdale Avenue, Newlanda, Glos 

Beveros: Furprnice Sertmva, Electrical Wadereabon 
Offices, Holborn, W.C.: 30 Twickenham Road, Ted- 
dington. , 

Cave: ATLWin Ospops, “ Treyrord, " Letolworth. 

Cucnca: Ancrove Hanorn, J.P.. 10 and 17 Devonshire 
Syunre, Rishopepate, B.C.2.; Inglenook, Wavertree 

‘Read, Woodford, F.18. 

Cane: Lowen Francis, 91 Church Street, Kensington, 
WS. 
Daxter: Tuowas EBnawwait, Elacskwall Yani, E.14.; 

Ventnor, Chislehurst, Rent. 

Dotwax: Woo Lepsuamw, Crescent Road, Winder- 
mere; Bleak House, Windermere, 

Dennacner: Atexaxnpen Precy, A.M_LC.E., F.6-1., 
15 New Hridge Street, Ladgste Cireusn, EC4c; Wi 
Parliament Hill Mansions, N.W.5. 

Donat: Avstix, M.A. (Cantab.), 3 Raymond Buildings, 
Gray's I ie W.CL; Dent House, Rushey Grove Road, 
Watford. ~ 


Exon: Cuantxs Wowtam, 36 Metklenburgh Square, 
W.cC.1. 
Ewes: Agtavce Jonx Crorronm, 24 Coleman Street, 
E.C.2.; 8 Champion Grove, Denmark Hill, 8.E.5, 
Gate: Enxest Sewer, 15 New Bridge Street, EC. ; 
101 Sutton Court, Chiswick, W.4,. 

Gagrice: Fuaxcis Jons, 21 Lombard Street, ELC. ; 
40 Windsor Road, Church End, Finchley, N.2. 

Gasset: Peres, J.P., Albert Chambers, 1) Carr Lanr, 
Hull; Inglewood, Newland Park, Hull. 

Geespr: Samven, Jxn., Central Buildings, Ulverston ; 
2 Richmond Terrace, Ulverston. 

Hat.: Josern Lockwoop, Poblic Works Department, 
Cape Town, 3. Africa. 

Hexpensox: Hanotp Epoan, P.0.Eox 80, Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, British East Africa. 

Htosert: Crom Horace, Norton, Letchworth, Haris. 

Houtow;: Epwanp Giana, Holt, Norfolk. 

Houston: Joux Auraxp Tarnon, Office of ‘Public 
Works, City Chamber, Glasgow. 


Hcxiter: Wit41am sate MLC, Kuala Lumpur, 
Pepa, States. 
Jenpas: Jou, 12 Castle Street, Edinburgh: 1254 


Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Joxes: Hron Garr, 410 Drummond Building, 
Corer Peel and St. Catherine, Montreal, Canada,. 
Jones: Roxatp Porren, M.A. (Oxon), 7 Stone Buildings, 
nainyart a inn, W.C.2.; 13 Hornton Street, Kensing- 
ton, W.S. 

Loxonrs: Reermal.y Tratwant, York Chambers, Stoke 
on-Trent; High Harne, Ladydale, Leck, Staffs. 

Lusas;: Thomas Murivitie, 200 Bt, Pas Street, 
Glasgow; 40 Belmont Gardena, Glasy 

Macos: Lxowann, Shire Hall, Nottingham ; Badeaeens 
Trent, Nottingham. 

MaLcotm: ALEXANDER Nisnet, 76 High Street, Falkirk ; 
Arthurden, FPolmont, Stirlingshire, 

Miran: Thomas Aypasw, 0 Blythewood Saares CGlas- 
gow; 1f Kow Terrace, Kelvinsisde, G1 

Niewouus: Wittiam Hesny, Consulting Are ikea to the 
Government of Madras, Modraa, India, 

Nonsax: Georreey, & Clifford's Inn, Temple Bar, B.C. ; 
66 Eccleston Square, 6. W.1. 

Nortox: Charges paneer ie. Bedford Row, W.C.1.; 
§ Holly Hill, Ham 

Parceson: GronoE paca ay "8 Blythewomd Equare, 
Glasgow ; Torpersie, Helensburgh. 

Peanson: Liowen Gonrany, 28 Woburn Place, Russell 
Square, W.C.; 28 Church Row, Hampoetend, N.W. 

Porrrés : Pawt, B.A., 17 Jermyn Street, 8.W.1.; 8 Burton 
Court. Chelsea, 8, W.4, 

Porter: Beesanb Anrovn, County Buildings, 147 Cor- 
poration Street, Birminghom. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS: 


Peestos: AncuImaty Farpanice, 60 Moorgate Street, 
EC.2.; 80 Warren Road, Leyton, E.10. 

SNELL: Joux Saxos, 26 Great Jomes Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1. . 

Sroon: Srasney Mies, 26 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1.; 49 Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus, 

Stee.: Joux, Royal Buildings,-Main Street, Wishaw ; 
The Chalet, Wohaw. . 

Stewaat: Joux, 16 Elythswood Square, Glasgow; 
Huntingdon, Bridge of Allan, 4. B. 

Stir: Jone Eowanp, 0) Threadneedle Street, E.C,; 
“ Trewithian,” Downs Court Road, Purley, Surrey. 

Swax: James Huwar, 8 Cliffoni's Inn, E.C.; Gro roystead, 
Amersham Common, Bucks. 

THomrson: Auuent Jous, c/o The Garden Cities Trust, 
80 Adderley Street, Capo Town, 8. Africa. 

Wee: Wiis May, 17 Victoria Street, Weeree aa 
B.W.; 41 Hillfeld Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Wittiws: Kironann Jons, Parkstile Chambers, Market 
Street, Kettering; “* Ivel," Glebs Avenue, Kettering. 

Witsos: THomas Mruwoon, 4 avers Inn, Holborn, 
W.C.1, : wo 44) Hampstead Way, Gol Ta Green, N.W.4. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 29ra NOVEMBER. 


Tho following matters will be brought before the above 
Meeting :— 

1. Regulations for Architectural Competitions.—The 
insertion of new provisions as essential conditions will 
be moved by the Chairman. The terms of the conditions 
will be published in the next issue of the JovnNaL 

2. Scale of Professional Charges.—At the samo meeting 
the Chairman will move that the Revived Seales of Fees 
payable to Architects and Quantity Surveyors in ocon- 
neon with ogc dear pores -asnasiapsfh sh out in 
the Ministry of ‘s General Housing ormnduam 
No. 31, be incorporated in the ‘Scale of Profesional 
Charges " in substitution for the recaia Clause 9, 





ction at the Business Meeting 
both Noember, 1920. : 


An election of Candidates for Membership will take 
place at the Business General Meeting of the 20th Nov, 
The names and odrlrosses of the candidates (with the names 
of the respective proposers), found by the Council to be 
vligible and qualified for membership according to tho 
Charter and Bye-laws, and recommended by them for 
dlestion, are appended :-— 


AS FELLOWES (0) 


Geers: Tomas Faas, PLAS. fA. 1003), HM. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, BW 1; 272 Willesden 
Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Proposed by H. P. Burke 
Downing, Sir Charles Ruthen, Leonard Stokes, 

And the following Licentiates wks ‘have passed the 
quest examination :— 
aNoOTT: James ALEXaNDEA, 13 Young Strest, Edin- 
eae one Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. Pro- 
pees W. T. Oldrieve, John Wileon, A. Larne 
aT 


Lea ‘y 
Bown: par wrap, 11 Elmer Street, Grantham ; The 
Cottage, Welby Gardens, Grantham. Pro by Sir 
Chas. Nicholson, Walter ba ded Frank L. Poarson. 
Hewitt: Stantey Goonmsox, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool ; 11 Park Road, West Kishy; Cheshire. 
ae Stent by rome oer Grayson, Arnold Thornely, 
heard, 
Fh Mes Geonon N te rom, Sodan Government Railways, 
Atbara, Sudan 


( 
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SuaTen: WinttaM Foun, Wedgwood Place, Burslem ; 
17 Knutton Koad, Wolstanton, Staffs. Proposed by 
Charles Lynam and the Council. 

Sarre: Witwias (panies Curroap, 0. BE 40 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.; Dudley Lodg . Wallington. 
Prop st by H. D. Searlea-Wood, An rew T. Taylor, 
W. EL Riley. 

Tomson: Davin, M.B.E., 13 Victoria Street, 5.W.1; 
The Gables, Cheam Common Road, Worcester Park, 
Proposed by G. P. K. Young, A. Jessop Hardwick, 
Alfred Cox. 

Twist: Wattze Norway, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham ; 

" Heathergate,” Thornhill Road, Streetly, Stafford- 
shire, Proposed by Herbert T- Buckland, R. Savage, 
Bamuel N. Cooke. 

AS ASSOCIATES. 

* The 2) Applicants marked * have been the subject of 
apeeret Gregianrherpar by the Council and their names are prut 
forward as i ype cases in accordance with recommendations 
Nos, 2, Sand 4, passed af the Conference with Representatives 
of Allied Societies on the 19th Jununry 1920 and sennancnls 
approved by ihe Counce: on the 2nd February 10 

+ The names of the 23 Applicants marked ¢ arc published 
in accordance with recommendalion No. | passed al the 
Conference with Representatives of Allied Societies om the 
Lith rhe 1920 and eee approved by the Comune! 
on (he 2nd February 1020. 

*Asnrox: Anrtuun, P, A. SI. (Ss. 1007), Clifton Chambers, 
Wood Street, St. Anne’son-Hea, Lance. Pro by 
Sir Banister Fletoher, Chas. J. Dawson, W. Alexander 
Harvey. 

Bax: _ Vieror PS. 1912), 38 Albion Street; Leeds. Pro- 
hy y Geo. T. Brown, Thomas KR. Milburn, and the 
ane) 
pisces WittiaM Anrive (8. O11), Gntesgarth, 206 
' Doxey, Stafford. Proposed b Sir Baniater Fletcher, 
Joseph Crouch, Leonard V. ust 
fBarry: Winttas Anxoup, MC. 1. 19104, Hillside, Ben 
Kh Leeds. Froposed by eee oO. 
Reilly, vive ‘Edwin Cooper, Frank: G, Brigee. 
BLOOMFIELD: Frask DV Axsow [Special War Eramina- 
ee) Bi 5-Hamilton Street, Sy NSW. Proposed 
by John Sulman, Alfred. Spain, Robert Atkinson. 
Hostrace: Coantey Foaxe [S. 1113), am St. Peter's 
Road, Petersfield, Hants, Pro ae Robert 
Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall, C. E. 

*BeaACEWELL : sci io t Willowbank, Keighley. 

ks fesford Pite and the 


f - 





{Bunvono, iy Hanns 18. ies 16 Tregunter Road, Sdnth 
nangton, d by Robert Atkinson, 
Charis E. Varndell, i « Searles: Wood, 
(Burrekworty, Haroun, M.A. [&. 1917), Somerset 
Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street, Manchester, FPro- 
posed by Panl Ogden, Isaac Taylor, Edward Hewitt. 
*CasLe: Professor Roneer Wiitram (8. 10), School of 
Art, Bombay, India. Proposed by Robert Atkinion. 
G. Wittet, G. Gilbert Scott. 
tUAMrBELL, Dexcax AURXANDEE bes 1919), 61 North 
John Street, Live Proposed by Arnold 
Thornely, Hastwell Grayson, Frank G. Bh 
‘CuanTeR: Honaon Raymoxp (5S. Mos), 7 ¥ Wh itehall 


Gardens, Acton Hill, uke Proposed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, E.C. P. Monson, A. 0, Collard. 

*CuamLewoop: Goro: EpwaKp (s 1910}, 4 Mosley 
Street, Newesstle-on-Tyne.. Pro by Charica 5. 
Errington, R. Burns Dick, Geo, . Fellowes Seetalt anes 

fCrarron; GeeaLp Roraerr [8. L914}, 2 Oogehead 
Blackburn. Proposed by the Council. 

*CuuTcoLEy: Freosrick Eaxest i&. 1908), 10 Queen's 
Grove Road, Chingford, Essex: Proj by T, 
Taliesin Rees, Professor ©. H. Reill: iaanand 
Wim peris. 
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Davies: Jounx Preciva, Wixrss (8. 1913), Public 
Works Py) saben Delhi Proviner, Raisina, India. 
Proposed by H. L. North and the Council 

#Eustox; James |S. 1910], Market Chambers, Earies- 
town, Lance. Proposed by the Council. 

*Friuta: Josera Pexcy [8. 19041. 12 Weattield Grove, 
Wakefield. Proposed by HL 8S. Chorley, William H. 
‘Thorp and the Counoil. 

Gzosoe: Berexann (8. 1910), 30 Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, SW. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, C. E, 
Varndell, E. Stanley Hall. | | 

“Gray: Exsest Wrens [8, 1908), 14 Meyrick Road, 
Stafford. Prop by the Council, 

tGossuinc: Huon Fore {8. 1010), 15 Birdhurat Road, 
Croydon. Froposed by Robert Atkinson, Thos. E. 
Colleutt, Charles E. Varnde!l. 

*CRERN WELL: CaRLYLe [S. 1907], Killara, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Maurice 
E. Webb, G, Gilbert Seott. | 

*Haove: Horace Viecent is. 1009), 4 Cheapside, Derby. 
Propo George H. Widdows and the Council. 

*Hanoy: Twos. Caas, (5. 1915), c/o Stanley & Scheibel, 
1301 Wilck Buildings, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Proposed by James Miller, John Watson, David 
Salmond. 

{Hioca: Hanotn Jonw (4. 1010), Goring-on-Thames 
Proposed by W. Roland Howell, Arnold Mitchell, and 

_ _. tthe Cauuiell, | 

"Hoores: Caoarnces Owns (8. 1000), c/o Messrs, Hem- 
mings and Berkley, Hankow, China. Proposed by 
Bir Jauion Lemon and the Council. 

tIxagam: Wattex [S. 1910), County Hall, Beverley. 
Proposed] by George H. Widdows, B. 5. Jacobs, 
L. Kitchen. 

tJowes: Wittiam Hanonp [Special War 2ramination), 
24 Sunnyside Road, Hornsey Lane, N.19. Proposed 
by W. Charies Waymouth, Robert Atkinson, 
Maurice E. Webb. 

Joptma: Atrexnp Beaosnaw Bostow (8. 1919), 331 
Beverley Road, Hull. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly and the Council. 

Keestxo: Gonpow Samven (8. 1011), A.M.P. Chambers, 
80 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposed by Harry 
C, Kent, Alfred Spain, John Sulman, 

*Ksorr: Agtuvn Jousx [4. 1909). 80 Hampton Road, 
Redland, Bristol. Proposed by George H, Oatley, 
Sir Frank W. Wills, Herbert Baker, 

*MoNicot: Jowx, P.A.SL [S. 1007], § Park Terrace, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Proposed by BK. Burne Dick, 
John T. Cackett, Joseph Oswald. 

*May: Prov (8. 1905], 235 Devonshire Road, Honor 
Oak Park, 5.6.23. Proposed by Arthur T. Bolton, 
Alfred H. Hart, F. Winton Newman. 

*MonoaX: Hoow Towxsenn, [8, 106), 86 Gower Street, 
W.C.1. Pro | by Professor F. M. Sinrpson, 
Professor 8 D. Adshead, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 


B.A. 

#Moss: Dowanp Jomx (8, 1912), 150 Belsize Roud, 

| Hampatead, N.W.6. Proposed by Frank E. Smee, 
W. J. Burrows, W. F. Young. 

Patwen: Antoun James (4.1913), Selwyn Road, Epaam, 
Now Zealand. Eby! area Hector MoKay, William 
Tarnbull, Gerald E. Jones, 

*Poou: Branueyr [4, 10r) oo eB Hartley Midge 
Proposed by Ernest Newton, R.A., Professor W. K. 
Lethaby, Professor 5. D. Adahead. 

*Rew: Nort Acksorp (4, 1006), 210 High Street, Great 
Berkhamsted. Proposed by Profesor W. RK, Lethaby, 
G. Salwey Nicol, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. | 

Rickasp: STaNtey Noaie |Special War Aramination 

‘arrington, Auburn Road 


{Roto : Roseur Lesure 74. 10918), 12 Murray Terrace, 
Ferryhill, Aberdeen. . by James A. Morris, 
Sir John Burnet, John Watson, 
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1 7 hs reanrille, 5 lites i 5.8. W, . 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall, C. E. 
Varndell. 
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*fSasnees: Tuomas Awprew (8, 1919], 5 Gloucester 
Road, Southport. Proposed by Professor C. H, 
Reilly, Professor 3, D. Adshead, and the Council. 

‘Sarcuet.: Hvoou Gianvitce (8. 110}, erento 9 
Castle Bar Road, Ealing, W.5. Proposed by E, 
Vincent Harrie, J, Edwin Forbes, Robert Atkinson, 

+SnasHooxk: SaMvEL Brovantox [S 1012), 12 Eastwood 
Road, South Woodford, N. Proposed by the 


Council. oa 
*Seisnek;: Tunoponn Arravn [8. 1008) 27 Orchard 
Oatley, Sir 


Street, Bristol, Proposed by George 
Frank Willa, Richard C. James, | 

Sartre: WimttaM James is 1920), & Khatinan Road, 
Cathcart,. Glasgow. pooed by John Hamilton, 
Wm. B. Whitis, H. E. Clifford, 

*Sraimaton: Harsent Axpnew (5. 1005], Th a 
Narborough, Leicestershire. apo by HL. 
Geddard, Howard H. Thomson, Arthur H. Hind. 

(Tuomas: Anruvr Parr (8. 1910), Danygraig, Southern 
Down, Bridgend, Glam. Proposed by Professor R. 
Elaey Smith and the Council, ; ) 

tTwonrn: Atexanpen [8.1010], i Newton Road, Bays- 
water, W, Proposed by Edmund Wimperis, C. 
Lovett Gill, Professor A. KE. Richardson. 

Ussworeth: Gerann (4, 1905], 16 Station Road, Peters- 
ficld. Proposed by Thos. E. Colloutt, Sir Ernest 
George, F.A., and the Council. 

*VENTEES : Kens orcasan ifs ea eee Races, 
Sandyford, Glasgow, Fro y John Repp 
W. Hunter McNab, Wm. Bb White. ) 7 

‘Werch: Hennter Antwmarp (8. 1900), Headlands 
Huddersfield, Yorks, Proposed 28 d, Reginald 

‘Naylor, G. Hanson Sale, Thomas B. Whinney. * 

"Wiens: Hensent Goanam, MC. (8, 1907], 6 Bennatta 
Hill, Birmingham. Proposed by Professor 5. 0D. 
Adahead, H. D, Searles-Wood, W. Alex. Harvey. 

tWias: Treswira Lovanie {S. 1910), 244 Yeoman’s 
Row, Brompton Road, &W.3, Pro by Pro- 
fessor CL H. "Reilly, Detmar Blow, and the Council. 

+Winsovese: Goonwan Gronor, PLA.6.1. (5. 1016), 19 
Shiplel Calvert Avenue, N.E. Proposed by the 
Council. 

"Woop: Crem Watters (6. 1003], % Hereford Street, 
Christchurch, N.2. Proposed by the Council. 








General Meeting, Monday, 15th November. 
THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING (ORDINAR’ 
of the Sesion 1020-21 will be held MONDAY, 15t 
NOVEMBER, 1920, at § pm., for the following pur- 


To read the Minutes of the Meeting held lst November, 
1920; formally to odmit members attending for the first 
time since their election. . 

To read the following Paper :— } 
THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 

BRITISH ARCHITECT: 


By Ruooee Dimoxe, Librarian IBA, 


me | Assistant Architects rghit for es r ie 
age, with a 

— and retin, aud with 

Chins, sa iacxtauin of Haikwan 


on ed wear lice, Salary “¢ 


allowed toward the cost of the fase aut “The cllinate bs Fy Ba 


1 
: | 


Applications to be sent b 
feild & Atwell, Architects, 





EUGENE EMMANUEL VIOLLET-LE-DUC (Royal Gold Medallist 1864) : 
SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


By the Rev. G. H. Wast, D.D. | Hon, 4.], 
Author of (othie Architecture in England and France. 





Cuathat or Piesakroxps, 
Fronm De Baadot & Honasel «© Deeaius Taddtiede ViotliviJle Fur, 


ANTHYME ST. PAUL begins his severely 
M critical study of the work of Viollet-le-Duc 
+ « (published in 1581) by saying that he does 
not intend to give an account of the man, or of his life, 
because some time must be allowed for ardent enthu- 
siasms or unjust hatreds to cool down before a fair 
biography could be written. This need was thoroughly 
architect of the Monuments Historiques, in his work 
entitled Viollet-le-Duc: Sa Vie,son Qeuvre,sa Doctrine,” 
which appeared just as the War broke out and which, 
but for that, would have been noticed before this in 
these pages. [tis a good book, fairin tone, temperate 
in expression, clear in statement. It is divided into two 

© Pobliched by Edouard Champion: Paris, 5 Qua 
Malaquaes, 1914. 


Third Geries, Vol, XXVIII Ne, 2—2 Nowewi ber 1000. 


well supplied by Monsieur Paul Gout, the present chief 








parts, cach containing four chapters. The first, ~ The 
Man,” gives hia life, artistic education and professional 
career: the second,” The Work,” looks at and criticises 
him as the writer, the artist, the manof science, and the 
citizen, and brings out very clearly how remarkable he 
was in all those respects. Asa writer his style corre- 
sponds thoroughly to his own definition of what style 
should be, quoted by M. Gout (p. 80), [t was extremely 
simple and clear and somewhat dry because he always 
went straight to the point and nevor wasted a word. 
As a writer, a draughtsman and an architect, he was 
already known as being at the head of his profession, 
but M. Gout lava great stress ona side of his character 
but little known in this country—his intense patnot- 
jam, and readiness to help in public matters, and on the 
fact that it waa in them that he really wore himself out 
i 
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before his time. The illustrations, taken partly from 
the Dictionary, are extremely well produced, and some 
from his watercolours, especially the Theatre of 
Taormina and its restoration, really remarkable. The 
fine portrait which forms the frontispiecedoes not do 
more than justice to the noble expression of the 
beautiful features. It only remains to add that M. 
*(Gout's own style in its straightforward clearness is 
worthy of its subject. The only defect of the hook is 
one for which its author isin no way responsible: that 
he appears never to have known personally the man 
of real genine to whose memory Lis book is a not 
unworthy tribute. As J am probably the only English- 
man now alive who studied under him, Ishall I think, 
be pardoned if in noticing the book I add a few 
personal reminiscences and appreciations. 

Viollet-le-Duc was a born rebel, one for whom 
throughout life 

* The world is oat of joint,” 
one-of those of whom George Herbert says: 
“ Active and stirring apirita live alone ; 
Write on the others—Here lies such an one" 

This aspect of him is shown in a pathetic reminiscence 
of himself as a boy of 12, written in his diary when he 
was 19. We see him at school, sitting ming in & 
corner - the paren mn an unread book in his 
hand, refusing to join in the games of his companions, 
turning his back on those who jeered, crying when 
sympathy wasshown by others, furious in himself when 
“one of those men who pretend to educate children ” 
said, * Go and do something, you have no courage, no 
energy.’ The child is father of the man—the “ petit 
incompris "" became the man always “la rage au 
coeur ¢t le chagrindans!'ime," whodiedin harness “un 
vieux cheval surmené,” having lost hope in this world, 
and having none in the other, directing that he should 
be burned “without the agsistanceof a minister of anv 
religion.” 

Could there be a sadder memory for those who knew 
and loved him: for what he really was—an artist of 
marvellous genius, a man true all through, warm- 
hearted, and at his beat a humorous and joyous com- 
panion, always ready to help others, especially the 
young, caring above all things for the future of his art, 
and of his beloved country, France? Much of the 
“ chagrin” of his life arose from hia never having 
realised that no one of us, not even the youngest, is 
always infallible, nor others always wrong. Even at 18 
he shows absolute confidence in himself. “ T am dea- 
tined to cut my own road through the rock, I never 
could follow that which others have made.” Yet this 
acli-confidence was not conceit, but the resultof a spirit 
of logical analysis which made him submit ares} thine 
he said or heard or did to the severe control of hia 
reasoh. In 1820, » hen he was 16, the carefully thought 
out way in which he built a barricade in front of his 
parents’ house made his the model for the others in 
the neighbouring streets, 

At this age he entered the atelier of Achille Leclerc, 
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. ful. At Clermont-Ferrand, between 8 and 11 a.m., he 
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and shortly after travelled with his uncle Delescluse, 
himself an artist, through part of France. From the 
volcanic region of the Puy-de-Dime hegained the fond- 
ness for geology which inspired his book on Mont Blanc 
and nearly led to his death in 1870, when, having filllen 
into a crevasse, he cut the rope in order that kis one 
guide might fetch help. A twist in the ice seated him 
on a ledge, and, as he told me, “ I knew if I went to 
sleep I should die, so [ kept myself awake for two and 
a half hours by studying antl sketching the formation 
of theice.” A good deal of the man’s characteris thare." 
It was this readiness of resource in difficult cireum- 
stances, thisanalytical powerand marvellousdraughta- 
manship, which, in 1540, made his friend, Prosper 
Merimée, take him into the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques and entrust him with the immediate 
restoration of the Abbey of Veézelay, then in a most 
alarming and dangerous state. , 4 

Before going on to speak of his professional career 
it will be well to notice the qualities which Jed to his 
SUCCESS. 

First comes his marvellous draughtsmanship, His 
exactness of eve and rapidity of execution were almost 


_ ineredible, and so natural to him that he could not be- 


lieve that others were not equally gifted, and in his 
pamphlets on the teaching of drawing and in the models 
and aystem in which he collaborated with the Christian 
Brothers he takes it too much for granted, The out- 
come of his efforts, however, was a great improvement 
in the results of the teaching in the schools of France. 
How great his own nabaral Salam Was Appears in a 
drawing of St. Pierre Coutances, reproduced by M. 
Gout, and made at the age of 18. It is obviously the 
work not of a painter but of an architect, rather cold 
and hard, but absolutely clear and correct, to the 
minutest detail, It is worth notice that he evidently 
used a couple of set squares, as did Pugin. In archi- 
tectural work, and especially ifhe was using the Camera 
Lucida, as he usually did, he always thus roled in the 
guiding lines faintly to start with. He was never with- 
outa pencil in his hand, and whenever I went to show 
him my work, while criticising it, standing at his desk, 
healways continued making some little rapid sketch of 
hisown. His rapidity of execution was patret| wonder- 





drew six or eight double clophant sheets, giving all the 
largescale working drawings for the rose window stage 
of thecathedral fa e, including the towers, and plans 
of each course coloured to show the ‘ pierre dure” 
(Volvic lava) and “pierre tendre,” And while walking 
he would make rapid sketch notes almost without 
stopping, of any detail or of curious veins in o block 
of basalt which caught his eye. 
Asto visualmemory he would tell me to go to sketch 
or draw to scale this or that column or detail in some 
* ¥.p.57, whore the whole story is given and one of these 
sketches reproduced. He cut the rope, he told mo, with 
an English knife which he valued, which he believed ho had 
dropped, but found he had closed and replaced it in his 
pocket while actually falling, and not afterwards. 4 
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particular church, and criticise it afterwards from his 
own absolutely acourate memory, 

Yet his wonderful facility of drawing and of memory 
were, I believe, hindrances, not helps,in his own original 
work as enabling him to make at once a fairly suitable 
design without being compelled to give to it the careful 
study and thought which less-gifted mortals havetodo. 

In six months spent in Sicily he 
made 223 drawings.* He was largely 
helped in getting through this extra- 
ordina a work which he 
ACCOM p 1, by the rigid assign- 
ment of fixed amounts of seria 18 
anything was not finished at the end 
of its allotted time it was put aside 
till the morrow. He began work at 
tf. At 8 he saw those who had ap- 
pointments. I had to be there to the 
minute or found the door shut. He 
was generally having a cup of tea 
and a piece of cake and finishing a 
sketch while he talked to me. At 
anyone who wanted to see him could 
comein, At 10 he became inacces- 
sible. As a travelling companion he 
was charming: the railway journey 
was nearly always at night. In the 
afternoons, a short walk, when he 
made friends with all the cats he 
met. I remember well a poor little 
black kitten minwing on a doorstep 
whom he picked up,ssying,*Pauvre 
petit, si jeune et tant de chagrin,” 
and carried a long way till he had 
soothed its sorrow. But visiting un- 
finished buildings with him was not 
all joy, Two nightmare remem- 
brances still haunt me at times— 
one, going up the inside of the spires 
at Moulins on a corbelled out stair- 
case which had not received its 
balustrade; the other, trotting after 
him from joist to joist in the: semi- 
obscurity of the roofs of Pierrefonds 
with bright sunshine streaming in 
on the floors below us. It is ioe 
necessary to go into the history o 
his dispute with the Academy and 
the Eoole des Beaux-Arta, nor into 
that of the unhappy result of his 
lectures to the latter, which had to 
be abandoned owing to the opposition of the students.t 

As usual, there were faults on both sides. Viollet- 





* An amusing account of this trip iv given in Letires «wr 
la Sieite (1860), and the description of how the Carabinieri 
who formed his escort by day wont out ax brigands by 
night is particularly good. ; 

# The substance of these lectures was published by him 
later as Entretiens eur {Architecture and in a translation by 
Benjamin Bucknall, 2 vola. Sampeon Low, 1975, 
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le-Duc made himself the apostle of absolute reason 
and the severest logic in the whole building art. 
Beauty of design must be merely the natural result 
of their application. The programme must becarried 
out simply and in the most. practical way possible, 
using the necessary materials strictly in accord with 
their nature. All this is perfectly true, but Viollet-le- 
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From aidirawing by E. E-Violle ee asa ot & Bonsme|'s fheonine Frecdits 


Duce often stated it too crudely and did not allow that 
there should be any beauty of design or decorative 
effect which waa not the direct result of the structure. 
He was 6 true artist, yet even in his own original work 
the result of the rigid plication of this principle was 
a certain barenesa and hardness which in the hands of 
others less gifted would have become as lacking in in- 
aspiration as a piece of mere engineering, as wearisome 
as the pompoaity of Versailles or the monotonous 
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solemnityofthe Escurial. In the caseof Viollet-le-Duc, 
inspiration and feeling came from his Jove for and 
thorough comprehension of Gothic, and his truest self 
is to be found in such a work as Pierrefonds, where he 
was able to give the reins to his poetic memory of the 
times he loved. His teaching was always misunder- 
stood, and because he was never tired of urging that 
Gothic was the national style andinheritanceof France 
and that the principles of the medimval builders were 
the right ones—which was quite true—he was accused 
of trying to make Gothic the national architecture of 
France, whereas he opposed the idea of copying Gothic 
detail at least as much as he did that of copying Greck 

He was more than justified in his criticism of the 
system of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, by which design 


and construction were absolutely divorced, the stu-. 


dent being set to make designs quite regardless of the 
possibility of constructing them, and then to study 

onstruction as a question of materials and their 
nature and method of employment quite indepen- 
dently of design. A personal experience may illustrate 
this. While still articled to E. M. Barry, R.A., 1 went 
to Paris and entered one of the most famous of the 
ateliers connected with the Ecole, After more than a 
years hard work I found the results most uneatis- 
factory, so 1 went with an introduction to Viollet-le- 
Due, taking with me a “ projet" for a baptiater; 
which J had had set me. Viollet-le-Duc’ scommentwas, 
“Not bad, but it would not stand five minutes; in 
fact, it could not be built.” Theneeforward, working 
under his advice and in the atelier of M. de Baudot, in 
six months J had been taught how to learn. 

Before that I used to be told “ this window is too 
large, that column too heavy,” plan and design were 
criticised for their prettiness or symmetry, with no 
gece of the materials which were to be used or of 
the possibility of their being constructed. In practical 
matters the English method of education even then 
was so far superior to the French that Viollet-le-Duc 
aaked me for an account of it, and especially of 
work of the Architectural Association, which appears 
in Volume II. of his Entretiens, And, thanks to the 
A.A. and to the R.LB.A., English architectural educa- 
tion is far superior now to what it was then. 

The best example of the teaching of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at that time,is the Paris Opera. There are 
many faults even in the design, especially in the heavi- 
nessa of the attic, the want ofa pidinsent and the great 
barn of the stage which rises above the whole. The 
construction, however, is what one would expect from 
the design having been made first regardless of it. 
Every stone of the vault of the arched vestibule is hung 
by an iron rod to a girder above, The wall between 
the stage and the auditorium, instead of being of iron 
and concrete, is of hard Burgundy stone, a most costly 
material and difficult to work and which necessitated 
an outlay of £160,000in thefoundations from itaweight. 
The iron roofs are thoroughly badly designed and 
clumsy and the workmanship disgraceful. The square 
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spire by a reproduction of t 
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dome-over the staircase is carried by angle irong-rest- 
ing on jumbles of brickwork and wedged up with 
wood. The auditorium roof is carried by sets of four 
hollow iron columns, which flew apart at first owing 
to their different loads and were nee! os into 
aquare piers by rough brickwork held together by 
heavy fra Bike = PR out But the pains 
undoubtedly is charact. rised by much beauty of detail, 
thorough appreciation of theatrical effect and great 
facility of composition. 

A3a restorer, while fault can be found with.some of 
the alterations which he made, especially at Verelay 
and Amiens, yet on the whole he was conservative,and 
France owes him a vast debt for many treasures which 
otherwise she would no longer possess, At Nétre- 
Dame, though he destroyed the marble decorationa of 
Louis ATV. and removed much later work and all the 
paintings, the place of which is by no means taken by 
his decoration of the Chapels, and the building has 
been left looking cold and bare, yet he has made it 
retell its own history in a way it never did before by 
the insertion of someof the rosacesof Maurice do Sully 
and the restoration of two buys of the triforium, wit 
their fying buttresses, to the original design. The 
central spire shows him at-his best, but the sacristy. 
and that at Amiens at his worst. He certainly removed 
a considerable amount of late work, like the eule de 
lampe at Sens, which was beautiful in itself. How 
much greater his sympathies were with the construc- 
tive than with the decorative side of Gothic is shown 
by his immense admiration for St. Urbain of Troyes, 
which, however wonderful as a piece of ingenious and 
economical construction, is rather an architectural ji 
saw puzzle than an inspiring work of art. He would 
never have been guilty, like Abbadio, of practically 
destroying buildings like St. Front of Périguewx, the 
Cathedral of Angouléme and Germigny-les-Prés, or of 
removing the second choirscreen, os wasdone at Ottery 
St. Mary, or of other pieces of destruction wrought i 
England; and many things of which he strongly dis 
approved are now put down to him,as is the miserable 
facade of St. Quen at Rouen by Mr. Porter, whereas tt 
was a job carried through in spite of his protest by the 
city architect in 1848. Far from this, he preserved 
much which he might have destroyed. He told me how 
he prevented the destructionol the grand Romanesque 
nave of Toulouse Cathedral which the clergy (" rati- 
chons" he called them) wanted to replace by a nave to 
correspond with the fifteenth century choir and to 





have the same axis, the centre of the choir being in line 


with the north wall of the nuve. He was called on to 

report and said the choir should be destroyed to corre- 

spond with the nave; ao that ended the matter, At 

Rouen he wanted to cover up the hideous cast-iron 

: s wooden stieple des- 

troyed by Mghtning in 1820, He prevented its being 
t 


finished on the score of its excessive weight in hope 
that the Rouen people would become ashamed of it, 
but they have completed it in copper since he died. 


The great work of his life, however, was notso much 
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the exetoise of his profession as the two Dictionnaires 

deT Architecture, of du Motilter francais (10: volumes, 
published 1854 to 1868, and 5 volumes, 1858 to 1875). 
Tt is:most earnestly to be hoped, in the interesta of 
architecture and erence teat these two great 
works will not be forgotten or 


Architecture, to quote M. Gout, “ The author, in des- 


eribing and analysing the buildings with the greatest. 


clearness, gives us the ratson d'étre of the forms, the 
principles, from which they arose, 
and the ideas which caused them to 
be chosen.” Even M. Anthyme 8t. 
Paul calls it “the most learned, the 
clearest, and the best illustrated 
book of all those which have ever 
the same time he is unduly severe 
on ita being in the form of a dic- 
tionary, for no continuous treatise 
could have given the results of the 
author's life work as he went along, 
studying each building on the spot, 
in anything like so clear and readily 
accessible a form, Neither is it a 
fair criticism to say that his ex- 
amples und deductions are drawn 
too much from the buildings of 
which he himself had charge, nor to 
say that different parts of the book 
are not consistent. ‘That is a defect, 
but ita publication extended over 
fourteen years and he was always 
learn ng. He is undoubtrdly un- 
certain in his delimitation of the 
architectural regions of France be- 
cause he only gradually realised haw 
much they overlap, and how much 
special buildings were the result of 
scigneurial or monastic influences, a 
point which could bel bemude. lear 
by much study of the documents, 
for which he had little time, and not 
only of the buildings themselves. 
‘The really serious fault is that on 
which M. St, Paul lays grea streas, a | 
and rightly so: the theory that true Gothic was not 
a development of Romanesque, but that it arose 
almost suddenly as an invention of guilds of laymen 
who supplanted the monks as architects; that the 
great cathedrals were not only contemporaneous, 
Sahean the result of an alliance between the secular 
clergy, headed by the Bishops and the Communes, 
and directed against the monks and the nobles, Thero 
are elements of truth in this thoory, which is nowhere 
stated as a whole, but when that ia done its falaty 
becomes apparent, It would be beyond our limits to 
enter into it fully and it is not necessary, since M. St. 
Paul has remorselessly dissected it and pulled it to 


pieces. t 





into disuse, as | fear, 
there is danger of their doing.” In the Dictionary of 






feelings, which increased, with his years. These feel- 


admit anyth ra 


ings were, 1 believe, the simple result of his inability to 
nani ing which eats not be demonst a f by: 
cold and logical-reason. His position, therefore, was. 
that of an absolute agnostic, and in this matter, as im- 


questions of art, he felt a sort of angry contempt, nob 


alwaya too gently expressed, for those who did not let. 


themselves be guided solely by their reason. This posi- 
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tivist attitude might have led, as M. Gout says, to 
hard-heartedness and egoism, but no one wasever more 
willing to help others or more keenly anxious to undo 
the results of errors. In nothing was this more clearly 
shown than in the political line which he took up after 
the war of 1870. Before that time he was alwaya one 


"| have been much atruck of late years by tho amall 
interest shown'in modieval art by many young students) 
For more than a yoar ] took a class of students, tranalating 
to them the articloain the /ictioumaire, and [ beliere they 
gained much by it. I wish something of the sort coull he 
Hone again. . 

t FP. Pidlet-le- Due; See Trarcer d'Art ef son Systdma 
Archéologiqwe, par Anthyme St. Paul (Paris, 1881 : Bureaux 
de |' Année Archéologique), ospecially chapters 1X. and X. 


| Tp 


“What ted Viollet-le-Dao into, this error it is diffi: . 
cult to. say. It may have been his strong anti-clerical: 


| 





any 


of the most welcome of the “ invités de Compiégne ” 
and on terms of great personal friendship with Napo- 
leon HI., more so than one would have perhaps ex- 
pected from his character and principles. But, unless 
the restoration of acedbeetar ee ap Pie. above be made 
a reproach, he never used this intimacy for any per- 
sonal advantage. He was, moreover, far too clear- 
sighted not to see whither things were tending. When 
I asked him, after the war, why part of the courtyard 
of Pierrefonds had been finished much moresimply than 
was shown in 4 sketch which he had given me, he said, 
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works, expecially on the Auteuil side and by the Bridge 
of the Point du Jour. When the Commune seized Paris 
he was consulted as to how best to attack his own 
fortifications—a very unusual experience—and it was 
on that side of Paris that the Versailles troops finally 





entered. | . 
After the fall of the Empire hd became an ardent 


su er of the Republic. In spite of his intimacy 
Wah Napoleon HII. Viollet-le-Duc was always at 
heart republican, and in the Centre Gawche he 


Gauche 
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From a drawing by E. EV bollet-le-Doe,! 


“ Oh, the Empire was great fun, but it could not last, 
so Teimplified everything and hurried it on as much as 
1 could to | Le Sect A ceccise 

During the Siege of Paris, though over age, his self- 
devotion was etree If my father had padre | 
might have been his aide-decamp, ond after the 
Siege he said to me, “ Sort ge as well you were not. I 
never slept in a bed from the first week of the Siege till 
after the Armistice.” He left Paris finally in November 
1870 with 1,543 men, and came back with 965. 







He had the charge, under M. Alphand, of the protec- 
tion of the chief buildings of Paris, and because of his 


ies of fortification he was called upon also to plan 


denounced the new financial feudalism as being the 
real enemy of liberty and of good government, After 
1871 he refused to stand for election as deputy, but he 
jeinee the Municipal Council of Paris, where his 
onesty, wide knowledge and business faculties were 
of immense service. When hia wife expr to him 
her alarm at his overwhelming work and at the 
enemies whom he was stirring up, be replied: “We 
are in a time when all men of; | (bonne polonté) 
are bound to take part in public matters. Only so 
can one raise up the country, and not by sine ing 


and watching others work. So long ass 


me I shall devote it to patriotic work. It is 
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thing for which I really care and it matters little to 
me whether I am praised or blamed. I know what I 
want to do, and aa I know that it is the right thing 
to do, people may say what they like.” | 

At sixty-five, in the full vigour of his mind, Viollet- 
le-Due succumbed beneath the weight of the work 
which he had undertaken, regretting only one thing, 
not to have been able to do more for France and for 
his fellow-countrymen. [f only we could call up again 
that self-sacrifice and patriotic fervour of his in these 
days which need them even more than those which he 
lived through | | 

It is interesting to put side by side the two men of 
genius who were the leaders of architectural reform in 
Prasite and England during the middle half of the last 
century—Viollet-le-Duc and Ruskin. It is curious to 
note that it was the Frenchman who possessed the 
practical, logical spirit which would make architecture 
the simple providing of the material want in absolutely 
truthful construction, regardless of emotion or senti- 
ment or tradition, but with this firm conviction, that 
beauty of form would result; while the Englishman 
preached a gospel which proclaimed that beauty of 
form was the thing to aim at, by the light of the Seven 
Lamps of Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, 
Memory and Obedience—Logical Construction not 
being givena place by their side, but looked on as their 
necessary result. Yet, when one thinks of the charac- 


ter of the two nations, it is not altogether surprising 


that it should be ao, Throughout their history the 
French have always set before themselves a clear, 
definite, ideal aim. Before the Revolution this aim 
was embodied in the person of the King. To serve the 
King waa to serve France. Since 1789 it has been the 
idea of Liberty in the abstract. In either case the 


guiding spirits of the nation have had an ideal clearly 


before them, for the French are not a sentimental, but 
an idealistic race. We English are just the reverse, 
We have never known beforehand what we wanted, 
nor what we were aiming at, and we could never have 
stated it clearly. In an emotional, Biandoring way we 
have stumbled into liberty and into empire, following 
whatever stirred our feelings at the moment : freedom 
of conscience, liberty for the slave, pity for the 
oppressed. 

The appeal to the emotional in art therefore carried 
all before it in England under the teaching of Ruskin, 
and the severe and logical teaching of Viollet-le-Duc 
was in accordance with the spirit of the French, but 
was prevented from carrying the nation with it by its 
being (wrongly) identified with the history thrown 
aside at the Revolution and by ite having rowsed 
against itself the centralised bureaucracy which in 
France rules education in all its branches, Space will 
not allow of going further into the question, but it 
would be an interesting thought to work out in detail, 
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REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT FIRE. 
r i Fire of Lo in 1606.. By Walter ffeorge Hell, 
Oe ie etetean txckudth Plana eg Draw- 
ings, Reproductions of English and Foreign Printa and 

Photographs, 84, Lond, 1920, 254, wet. [Jahan farne, 

The Hodley Head] 

Mr. Walter G. Bell has provided all lovers of 
London with a powerful and masterly word picture 
of the Great Fire—perhapa the most stirring event m 
the long history of the City. His work deservedly 
claims to be unique in affording the first complete 
account of the Great Fire and the great measures of 
reconstruction it necessitated, although many papers 
have been published dealing with various portions of 
the subject. His account of the spread of the con- 
flagration from hour to hour, and day to day, is a 
thrilling piece of journalism—almost painfully fasct- 
ira § its realism and wealth of detail. He has 
gone to endless trouble in his search for facts; the 
Guildhall Library pos an invaluable mine of 
information, but in addition he has perused innumer- 
able Dutch and other foreign pamphlets which shed 
freah light on the subject. a 

The overcrowded and insanitary condition of the 
ald city at the time of the fire was almost scandalous, 
though the plague of the year before had thinned the 
numbers of the population to a considerable degree, 
56.558 deaths having been recorded in 1665 within 
the area of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction alone. 

The great conflagration broke out early in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, 2nd September 1666. The insignificant 
nature of the fire at its first outhreak in Pudding Lane, 
just east of Old London Bridge, is well known, and it 
was not until some hours later that the possible 
magnitude of the calamity was realised, When the 
fire spread to Thames Street and began to feed its fury 
on the crowded warehouses it was at once clear that 
it was speedily getting beyond all control. Some 
littl: attempt was indeed made by destruction of 
buildings in the path of the fire to stay the conflagra- 
tion, but the sparks and flames leaped over all 
obstacles. Later on, gunpowder was used to blow up 
houses, with considerably more effect, but even the 
comparatively wide course of the Fleet was insufficient 
to stay the onward march of the fire. — | 

Panic very soon seized upon the citizens. Vague 
rumours of the origin of the fire by incendiarsm b 
Dutehmen and Frenchmen were heard on every hand, 
and tales of armed enemy forces at one moment sent 
many valuable helpers off to arm themselves instead 
of fighting the fire. There was, indeed, some sort of 
reason for thia fear—England was at war with 
Holland at the time, and, only a month before, 
British sailors had given over the Dutch town of 
Brandaris to the flames, and fireships had destroved 
« hundred and sixty Dutch merchantmen in harbour. 

Other tules afterwards ascribed the Great Fire to 
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and one Hubert was subsequently hanged on his own 
confession as the author of the great crime. 
Bell, however, shows that Hubert was a mere madman 
who chose to end his life in notoriety—it afterwards 
transpired that he did not reach London until two 
days after the fire began. 
However it began, the fire spread with incredible 
rapidity, and leapt from house to house and street to: 


‘street. Long before the fire reached Cheapside and 


the centre of the city was ablaze, it became obvious 
that very little could be done to stay the flames, and. 
the only thing possible was to save the more valuable 
of the So mehold good and merchandise which filled 
the city. Every boat on the river and every cart 
within many miles of London were requisitioned to 
save the citizens’ goods. The price of vehicles went 
up to fabulous rates, and as much os £40 was readily 
offered for a cart. Profiteering by watermen and 
carters went to enormous lengths, and merchants 
readily offered half their goods to ensure the safety 
of the other half. The block in the stroete was 
terrific, and everything that had wheels was brought 
into the work of salvage. One even hears of valuable 
goods being rolled along in casks to get them out of 
harm's way, | 

And so Mr. Bell goes on with his thrilling narrative, 
and makes his =A i= 5 enter fully into the feelings of 
the everyday Londoner who saw the labours of year 
disappearing in a few hours, Fire insurance there 
was none, so that the whole of the loss had to be 
borne by the unfortunate individual. The Guilds 
had their own Halls to rebuild, and public buildings 
innumerable had to be restored, 

Inw Paper read before the Institute in March L118," 
Mr. Bell gave a suromary of the total destruction. 
wrought by the fire in the four days it was at ite 
height: 4:46 acres in all of crowded property were 
burnt, destroying some 15,200 houses, 87 churches, 





‘and innumerable public buildings, tnelading Old Se. 


Paul's, the Guildhall, Customs House and Royal 
Exchange, Jondon was a emoking heap of ruins. 
Such waa the problem that faced the individual 
anil the taxpayor—the rebuilding of these thousands 
of dwellings and scores of public buildings. Wren's 
plan and Evelyn's plan fora model city are both 
discussed, and it is evident that Mr. Bell's views on 
Wren's proposals have been considerably influenced 
by Mr. Sydney Perks’s valuable Paper before the 
R.I.B.A. in December 1010 (Jowumxat, Vol, XAVI, 
pp. 69-79). 
Wren's plan for rebuilding was o magnificent con- 
ception, but was never adopted. The difficulties of 
doing so are illustrated by o plate showing his plan 
superimposed on the existing streets, and this gives 
some idea of the complete re-alignment of streets 
which Wren's plan would have involved. Like all 
auperimposed plans, however, the illustration seme- 


* Jornvan R.LELA,, Voll XXV, pp. 145-155, 
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what over-emphasises the differences. Wren’s. plan 
was prepared hurriedly in a few days from an incom- 
pa survey, and it is obvious that had hia design 

adopted he himself would have modified it m 
many particolars in actual execution. 

From the first, though, there was apparently very 
little prospect of either plan being adopted. The 
city, although a smoking heap of ruins, was anything 
but a cleared site, and the adjustment of the thousands 
af intricate interests involved by the introduction of 
a completely new plan was obviously too much for 
the City Fathors. 

The rebuilding had to be undertaken almost at 
once, and people were clamouring to be allowed to 
rebuild as soon as their boundaries were staked out 
by the eurveyors, so that apart from a number of 


widenings and improvements, and the opening out of 


certain new streets, such as King Street and Queen 
Street, and the construction of the new Riverside 
Quay, most of the streets were rebuilt exactly on the 
lines of the old buildings. Wren's nversde quay 
from the Tower to the Temple was a grand thing 
achieved, and itis to be regretted that it was gradually 
encroached upon by the wharf-owners, and finally lost 
barely a century ago, when Parliament in 1821 passed 
an Act whitewashing the offenders. 

In addition to those prepared by Wren and Evelyn, 
a third plan was prepared by Robert Hooke, then 
Reader of Mathematics at Gresham College. This 
plan seems to have been preferred by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, and obtained for Hooke the post of 
City Surveyor. 

Mr. Bell also mentions another project that had an 
unexpected result—not altogether encouraging to 
competitors. Captain Valentine Knight, of his 
Majesty's Service, was moved to submit proposals of 
his own for restoring London. One darmg novelty 


was a proposed canal 30 feet wide round the city 
from Billingegate to Holborn Bridge. The author no 


doubt considered his scheme an attractive one, his 
estimate showing an annual profit to the Crown of no 
lees than £223,500 per annum. Charles [1., however, 
took the proposal in a different light, and at once 
ordered Knight to be arrested, “as if,’ says the 
Gazette,“ his Majesty would draw a benefit to himself 
from so public a calamity.” In gaol the unsuccessful 
competitor had leisure to reflect on the uncertain 
favour of princes! =~ . 

The emergency measures for dealing with homeless 
Finsbary in 1666 are eee eee Moorfields leer 
Finsbury, and every available open space, were mse 
as a teahocnsty Saat for the dis-housed citizens. 
Ample food supplies from the country came in daily, 
and very speedily arrangements were made for carry- 
ing on the work of the business community. The 
covered walks and garden of Gresham House offered 
tem facilities for merchants to conduct business. 

The Court of Aldermen met’ on the 6th September, 
and the Common Council on the 10th at Gresham 
House, which for many months had also to serve as 


I 
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the Guildhall. Its first order was to direct the late 
inhabitants to clear all the streets, lanes and public 
passages of rubbish, every one in front of his own 
premises. Until this was done, no labour was per- 
mitted on the ruins. In each ward a booth was set 
up, to which all oceupiers were required to bring par- 
ticulars of sites and area of ground, for record to be 
mide, and a register was opened of those willing to 
buy or sell land. | 

Next in urgency was the temporary settlement of 
tradera and craftsmen burnt out by the fire. A 
strong committee of Aldermen and Commoners was 
appointed, which met next day, with powers. to 
apportion temporary sites on the city’s vacant spaces, 
and to consider the best means of ratsing the city out 
of ita ruins. The Corporation at once set an example 
to the citizens by taking steps for reviving communal 
life. A temporary wooden structure was raised 
within the ruins of the Guildhall, and the courts were 
able to be held there in the first week In November. 
Provision was temporarily made for the Customs and 
Excise offices. The Post Office waa temporarily 
established, first in Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 
and a week or two later set up in Bishopsgate Street, 
and other public offices were iat Bye accomma- 
dated in the Strand or Westminster, Markets were 
temporarily fixed at Bishopsgate, at Tower Hill, and 
at Smithfield, and Leadenhall was appointed as a 
general market for meat, fish, peat hides and 
feather. Later on a weekly market for clothiers was 
established at Leadenhall, and a market was opened 
at Wapping. Financial help was forthcoming from 
all parta of the country—practically every town in 
the kingdom sent its contribution to the relief fund. 
A Roval Proclamation fixed the 10th October as a fast 
day, and commanded that collections for the aid of 
the sufferers in London should be taken in all churches 
throughout England and Wales, or from house to 
house, and forwarded to the Lord Mayor. 

The poor of London had a ead winter before them. 
London remained desolate in its ashes, dotted all over 
with wooden sheds and shelters used as temporary 
habitations—often mere boards thrown across from 
wall to wall or over cellars. Into these the people 
packed after the manner of some of the villages of 
devastated France. Poverty was made the more 
hitter by the enormous rise in rentals; for. dwelling 
let before the fire at £40, the landlord claimed and 
obtained £150 rent. The poor, freezing In their 
hovels and cellars, were compelled to buy coal at £5 





to £4 a chaldron, prices prev a unheard of. 
The Acta for Rebuilding the City have often been 


quoted as models of civic management, and the 
details of these Acts are well worthy of study, First 
it was essential to settle disputes promptly and on the 
spot; for this purpose any three or more of His 
Majesty's judges were authorised to hear and deter- 
mine all disputes without charge, The court had 

wer to cancel or revise existing covenants and 
eases, and to order new leases or extensions not 





exceeding 40 years, the broad principle of administra- 
tion being that “it is just that everyone concerned 
should bear a proportionable share of the loss.” 

Where landlord and tenant were alike ruined, and 
money was not available, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, after due notice, were empowered to take 
possession of the sites and sell them to such as were 
able to build, the proceeds going to those entitled to 
them. The Fire Judges’ Court, by its practice and 
example, speedily settled all sl and made the 

id restoration of London possible. ‘There was con- 
able difficulty in many cases, owing to the loss of 
such large numbers of title deeds and leases. Proof 
of 21 years’ possession was, however, sufficient title, 
and th e judges were not apparently worried with 
questions of “ ancient lights.” p | 

The Rebuilding Acts of 1667 and 1670 laid down 
that all new building was to be’of brick or stone, A 
number of street improvements were made, includ- 
ing the raising of Thames Street 3 feet, the making 
of King Street and Queen Street, and the reservation 
of land 40 feet wide along the whole river front of the 
city for a public quay, as suggested by Sir Christopher 
Wren. If only this new quay had been wider, it 
might have remained to this day; there may atill be 
sean in front of the Custom House the only portion of 
the quay which has not been stolen. Labour troubles, 

tancial troubles and material troubles there were in 
plenty, as with us to-day, but these were all grappled 
firmly in the Act for Rebuilding the City. 

Labour was the first trouble. Mr, Bell says,“ The 
trade guilds, though less autocratic than in medieval 
times, still exercised commanding influence in the 
But if London was to be rebuilt, the guild 
privileges could not be retained. Labour by freemen 
alone waa hopelessly insufficient,” and some form of 
“ dilution" was necessary, A clause in the Rebuild- 
ing Act met the case by laying’ down that :— 

“All carpenters, igo! tip masons, plasterers, joiners, 
and other artificera, workmen and labourers, to be om- 
sloved in the said buildings, who are not freemen of tho 

ty, sball, for the space of seven years next ensning, and 
for so long time after as until the said buildings shall be 
fully finished, have and enjoy such and the same liberty 
of working and being eet to work in the sae polling, wa 

he freemen of the City of the same trades and professions 
have and ought to enjoy; any mae custom of the City 
to the contrary notwithstanding. d that such artificers 
as aforesaid which for the space of seven years shall have 
wrought in the rebuilding of the City in their reapective 
arts, shall from and after the said. seven years have and 
enjoy the same liberty to work as freemen of the said City 
for and during their natural lives. 

The old monor ty of the building crafts was gone, 
and craftsmen of all kinds flocked from the country 
to London: The Act authorised any two or more 
judgea, when called upon, to fix the rate of wages in the 
bile ing industries. Tf any man refused to work for 
the wages assessed, or, having begun work, left it un- 
finished, he was liable to a month's imprisonment or a 
£10 fine. Similarly the judges were given full power to 
fix the prices of materials and carriage after first calling 
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before them in conference brickmakers, tilemakers, 
lime burners, and others, trading within five miles of 
the Thames. The principle of “ betterment" which 
has been so much argued in modern town-planning 
schemes was also included in the Act. 

With all this, however, progress was slow. In the 
spring of 1663 Samuel Rolle estimated that there were 
Sf) houses rebuilt in the flame-swept area. The out- 
look from any of them was most dispiriting—nothing 
but ashes and ruinous heaps on every side. The 
worthy divine goes on to say, ~ the major part of the 
houses built upon the ruins of London are let to ale- 
house keepers and victuallers, to entertain workmen 
employed about the city. In Cheapside and other 
centres of commerce, merchants had built dwellings, 
but refrained from going into them till the neighbour- 
hood be increased, fearmng thieves as well as unpro- 
fitable trade.” From the Returns of the City Sur- 
veyors it appears that by December 1667 the founda- 
tions for only 650 houses had up to that date been 
stuked out, But in the first six months of 1665 
beginning was made with the erection of 1,200 
honses. In the spring and summer of 1669 the 
number of new houses under scaffolding was about 
1,600, and this rate of construction continued for the 
next year. 

It was four years after the fire, namely in 1670, 

before the rebuilding of the city churches was begun, 
14 only, however, being undertaken that year. The 
general move weatwarda which had become apparent 
with the re-establishment of the after the 
Restoration became much more strongly pronounced, 
and in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, in 
Henrietta Street, Charles Street and Bedford Street, 
many city shops were re-established, The years that 
followed witnessed a revival of the conflict between 
the old “free labour of the city freemen and the 
labour of “ foreigners,” i., men from the country 
who came under the protection of the Act of Parlia- 
ment to work in the sehuiidin The clash of interests. 
never ceased, and when the demand for labour 
slackened the “foreigners” were pushed out of 
employment. In the height of the rebuilding, how- 
ever, the demand for labour had been so keen that 
the King himself had to resort to the pressgang to 
secure stiflicient masons and bricklayers for necessary 
work at Sheerness Dockyard. 
_ ‘That building supplies might be nynilable, the 
Privy Council suspended for a term the restraints 
upon the free importation of timber, bricks and tiles. 
The Eastland Company, which carried a large Baltic 
trade, obtained a grant for two years to import 
timber and deals for the rebuilding of London, but 
only in ships manned by English mariners, _ 

_ Even Pepys thought of speculating in timber, The 
city promoted a Bill to encourage the making of brick, 
tile and lime. Whitechapel enjoyed a thriving in- 
ll the demand out- 
anpen ys 
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1667, authorised the master, “if a pennyworth. of 
timber or other material of building come to his hand, 
or he can hear of, to purchase the same.” 

There appears to have been no system of pre- 
ferential building or control, but the rebuilding of the 
Exchange and other city buildings was much ham- 
pered by the impressing of workmen for the Royal 
Dockyards. Apart from labour and materials, there 
were constant difficulties as to finance. The city 
struggled along with the aid of loans, and the King 
came to temporary relief from taxation over the 
burnt-out area. 

The Coal Dues, originally fixed at one shilling per 
chaldron on all coal brought into London, were the 
only direct financial sasiatance granted by Parlia- 
ment, but in 1670 the Coal Dues were raised to three 
shillings per chaldron. Two yeara’ receipts brought 
£76,000 to the eitv revenues. It is true to say that 
London was rebuilt on the Coal Dues, ond for many 
years the financial révenue from this source was 
devoted to London improvements. The Coal Tax so 
recently ax 1859, at Ix. Sd. a ton, brought in as much 
as £240,000 a year, and the tax was only finally 
abolished in 1890. 

After the rush of building, some six years or so 
after the Great Fire, came the inevitable wave of 
trade depression, The closing of the Exchequer in 
January 1672 caused grave financial logs. Even the 
freedom of the city ” itself gravely handicapped the 
establishment of new businesses. Liberty for work- 
men employed in the building trades had heen wrong 
from the Companies by the public necessity, but there 
was no like privilege for the grocer or other tradesman 
moti To dof the freedom of the city. 

It is startling to learn that there were in 1672 whole 
streets of Jiouses new boilt within the city standing 
uninhabited, “and no person so much as asks the 
price of any.” In February 1673 there were 3,425 
uninhabited houses in the Citv—nearly one-sixth of 
the total in the City and Liberties. Altogether 9,000 
houses were erected. ‘The city was built substantial ly 
of red brick, with artistic care on doorways and detai 
The style merges into that of William & Mary, then 
Queen Anne, and later on that of the early Georges. 

Sir Christopher Wren, almost alone among his con- 
temporaries, was privileged to see the completion of 
his work. After 35 years of patient toil, the stately 
Qathedral of St, Paul's emerged from its scaffolding, 
and the rebuilding of London was at last complete. 

The chapter in Mr, Pell's book dealing with the 
church settlement forma o fitting conclusion to the 
hook. The appendices which he adds throw fresh 
light from contemporary documents in contemporary 
language on the Great Fire itself and the great period 
of streas through which London at length emerged 
triumphant. His is a book A Of the pri se ‘e 
thought-creating suggestion—tfull of the e of the 
sity. Snatan coon from its ashes, is a city of which 


to be proud. 
se W. BR. Davioce [ 4.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
_ Papers read at the Franco-Brtish Conference held at 

[.— THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 

By Pact Warernovse, M.A.Oxon., F.S.A.[F’.], 
Chairmin of the Bourd of Architectural Education. 

I leave to my English colleagues the task of giving a 
detailed account of our educational system, reserving 
for myself an attempt to portray in the course of a few 
minutes the history which has led up to our 
present position, and the hopes for the future to which 
that position gives rise, 

There ts always a danger that one may not see the 
wood for the trees; thatis why I confine myself to the 
wood, leaving the trees—which are the essential ele- 
mente of the sttuation—to others, and I am aware of 
the rashness of attempting to deal with so large a 
subjectinsosmalla way. Our French colleagues may 
rest assured that in thus coming before them with 
information about our English affairs we are not 
posing as instructors. Heavenforbid! We are only, 
like them, but perhaps with greater reason, searchers 
after the solution of a problem which concerns us on 
both sides of the Channel, 

Here in brief is our history. Up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century pupilage was the only way to 
the profession, Armed with his father’s money, the 
would-be architect tapped, so to speak, at the door of 
one of the great ones (would that they always had been 
great ones!), and when once the young man was 
adoutted, the process was simply one of “ wait and 
see."" In any case the master got his fee—in most 
cases, Or at least In many, the pupil got his brasa plate 
and was recognised as a professional man. 

Far be it from me to say that popilage had not its 
good points. It certainly had them, but it had also 
its defecta. 

We owe it to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects that these def these dangers—were not 
overlooked. The Council saw that, even if the door 
to the profession was not an absolutely open door, tt 
was a door without a key ; and the first-fruite of their 
efforts to | to speak, the now 





| provide a key were, #0 | 
almost forgotten Voluntary Examination which, be- 
sides merely passing (and ploughing), awarded “ dis- 
tinction ” to those who reached a certain standard. 
In spite of the natural disgust which mankind feels 
towards examinations, the * Volun " was a mode- 
rate success; and though ita * plough was no bar 
to the Associateship (if indeed Es were ploughed) 
it is at least a fact that those who in the year "63 suc- 
cessfully underwent the test were the first English 
architecta who could claim that their entrance into the 
profession. had some qualifying stamp. After all, the 
great value of the Voluntary was that it was the 
“ thin edge of the wedge.” The wedge itself began to 
make itself felt in 1882, when the eee Examina- 
tion came into force. The Institute taken the 





3 


step of deciding that the * Obligatory “was the sole 
nae of ies Sb to the Associateship. By that tine 
and by that decision the die was cast, and we know 
what canie with the casting of the die. Architectural 
education thereupon became systematised. 1 am 
quite aware that architectural classes already existed 
in our colleges, that there were ever professors of 
architecture, and that the school of the Royal Aca- 
demy had already rejoiced the hearts of its creators. 
But it is true, incontestably true, that from that day 
the system of instruction m architecture became 
unified—too much unified, some will say; but are 
they fair ! : 
What was at that time ok ouch, duty of the 
Institute as head of the profession’ It was, as no 
one dare deny, to establish a standard ; nota standard 
of excellence—for examinations can never ascend to 
the High Heaven of Art—but a standard of insuiti- 
ciency of ignorance if you like (for ignorance and 
knowledge are but relative terms) below which the 
entrance should be definitely barred. so it was 
that education became standardised and stabilised, 
and passed out of the hands of the former architect- 
niasters. Pupilage, as anyone could have foreseen, 
was doomed and almost dead ; and it is to the honour 
of those leaders of the profession who thus lost their 
gains that they were the leaders of the movement that 
destroyed the system, Let us at the same time shed 
4 tear over pupilage. The contact with the realities 
of architecture afforded by a good office gave the 
student something which he is at least in danger of 
losing under 4 scholastic and academic system. But 
the faults of pupilaye outweighed its merits, and the 
architects of the past generation were wise as well as 
venerous when they killed the gooue that laid those 


i A word about cranimers. Crammers or coaches 


sprang into birth with the advent of the Obligatory 
spaindsion and naturally had to meet the sugges- 
tion that they stuffed their pupils with tabloid archi- 
tecture which waa to be discharged undigested on the 
day of the examination. One can only speak from 
experience, and | can only say of the instructor who 
crammed me that he was a first-rate teacher, and that 
ie helped me to collect certain facts-which have 


alweys been of use or of pleasure to my career as an 
architect. In any case, when people speak of cram- 


“ners a5 an evil I am always inclined to anawer that 
noxious crammers are, if they exist and prosper A 
‘direct result of a bad examination system. If our 
examination, with its written and oral testa, canpot 
distinguish crammed knowledge from honest work, 
the fanlt les with the examiners. 
To return to history. Schools were started, schools 
flourished and schools grew. This establishment and 
growth prospered even more when the old Obligatory 
xamination gave way to our present three-fold sys- 
“tem of progressive tests. |This, as vou know, took 
place in 1887, and there is no need for me to enter hare 
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into » deacription of those three exammations, the 
Prelimin: the Intermediate Pe Feelkh tor 

rticulars which wil) be given by my English cal 
ee es of the curriculum ta the wc henls will make thas 
plain and clear. r. : 

What I must allude to is the advent Ms the theres 
of recognition. By u happy accident of language tl 
French word for recognition means also gratitude, and 
if our French friends are led into thinking that by 
recognition we imply gratitude to the echools they will 
not be far wrong. It was in gratitude to these schools, 
which had reached a coe ike of brvaarsenz tier in : 
Institute granted them the privilege of exempting their 

upils fron our Intermediste Examination. The 
Tosiknta, as we know, holds the reins as regards this 
exemption, retaming the power, through its external 
examiners, of withholding exemption from an So’ 
ticular pupils—or indeed from the whole abet the 
standard is not maintained. And as we know, there 
hag arisen in quite recent days a most interesting 


- development of the system of recognition—the prant- 


ing to certain schools of advanced curriculum exemp- 
tion under well-defined conditions from the Final 
Examination itself, or at least from a very large part 
of it, 

[hope that from what I have said our French friends 
will have gathered some idea of the relationship be- 
tween our Board of Education and the schools of the 
country. It is a relationship of confidence, of friend- 
ship, of encouragement and of control. IT hope also 
that they will have gathered some notion of our hopes 
for the future—a future which is sure to be full of 
developments. France will assuredly share with us 
our desire for an energetic growth fostered under # 
rule of liberty, always spreading but always under the 
limits of a reasonable control. The control of this 
central power of ours can never be other than kindly, 
for it is the control of a mother hand, and the mother 
is proud of her children. She is proud of their birth, 
proud of their growth, and even proud of their some- 
times clamorous cries for greater freedom. Is there 
not something significant m the change of title which 
our Board once underwent? The Board of Examiners 
became, you know, the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion. The change certainly synchronised with a change 
of personnel which was enough to justify the alteration 


of speesuce - but it has a wider significance. Jt 
proclaime to all the world what, after all, we all knew 


—that examination is only a humble tool in the 
hand of education. What weall seck aftor is tho well- 
instructed architect. Heistheaim, The way to get 
him is by education, and examination—which in itself 
ia worth nothing—becomes as the gauge of eduestion, 


a8 its stimulus, tts encouragement and Its test, a thing 
of value, a thing which is itself capable of infinite im- 
provenient, refinement, and—in some. casee—of wise 
suppression. ! 
in 
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1i.—THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


By Howarp Ronerrsos, 6.A-DG., Principal, Archi- 
tectural Association Day Schools, 

In order properly to appreciate the educational 
scheme adopted by any particular architectural school 
in England at the present time, it is necessary to 
understand the conditions pertaining in the archi- 
tectural profession during the years preceding the war, 
[t must be confessed that architectural education ts 
still in a comparatively elementary stage, and this 
results largely from the fact that up till a few years 
ago architectural schooling as such was practically 
non-existent, and when it did exist it was not based 
on any organised plan but depended largely on the 
personality of the school principals and their staffs. 
In the place of the schools was found the system ot 
pupilage, where the would-be student was articled to 
an architectural practitioner fora term of years, and 
sought his education at the hands of one or two archi- 
tects who gave more or less instruction according to 
individual circumstances. Duc to this system the 
architectural training received varied from good to 
had, there being no criterign or standard other than 
individual taste, and no tradition beyond that of the 
particular office which received the pupils. The ele- 
ment of competition was absent, and consequently 
there was no incentive or necessity for giving each 
pupil the best possible training for his money- 

The Architectural Association Schools have de- 
veloped since 1901, during the period when pupilage 
was in vogue, and during the present epoch when the 
aystem ix practically abandoned. It has, therefore, 
had to cope with the different conditions, and this has 
resulted in changes of method and a rather startling 
present-day growth. In addition to basic changes 
taking place in the system by which student pre- 
sates for his ultimate professional work, there have 


een parallel develo; ments as rogers the Professional 
Societies and their Board of Architectural Education, 
These have been largely due to the strongly marked 
desire for a proper school training which would bring 
with it certificates of competency replacing the graded 
examinations in vogne during the “ pupilage rs 
period. The Architectural Association Schools have 
provided for this requirement by extending thetr 
course of studies so as to ensure a sound theoretical 
training, aiming’ wt a standard rather higher than 






would be strictly necessary for the passing of the pro- 
fessional examjnations. To secure this result, and 80 
fit ee to become coe | arohiboes and 
tential wage-carners, 1s the aim of the achool during 
its graduate and post-graduate courses, which, if fully 
followed, ocoupy « period of five achool years, 

Té is realised that a good general education is a first 
requirement, and the school entrance examination !8 
of such a standard as to ensure that the students have 
this, and that consequently they are entitled to ex- 
emption from the Preliminary Examinition of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects. After admission 
to the school, the students enter the graduate course 
of three years, the first two of which are in the ele- 
mentary and the third year in the advanced school, 
Successful fulfilment of the three years’ tests entitles 
students to exemption from the RI.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination, and the diploma granted at the termi- 


nation of the further two years of post- duate work 
brings with it exemption from the B.L.5.A, Final Ex- 


amination, 

The work carried out in each of the five years has 
been systemuttised so as to be carefully graduated and 
to arrange to give the best possible results for the 
average students and not with the idea of forcing and 
obtaining startling results from a favoured few. It is 
possible briefly to recapitulate the various years and 
the work done in each, 

The First Year students study the elements of 
buildings both in their architecture and construction. 
They receive explanations of the raison d'étre of each 
element, these being synchronised with historical 
lectures showing the application of first principles. 
Geometry, perspective, freehand, sciography, and 
colour yalues, etc., are taught progressively, but pure 
design is only studied sufficiently to form a hasis for 
construction, The lessons learned in technique and 
theory are finally applied during each of the three 
terms in the execution of classic detail such as the 
Orders. 

In the Second Year the students speciilise in por- 
tions of the practical and theoretical instruction given. 


- More complex details of construction are studied and 






architectural design progresses based on historical 
periods —at first, compositions based on elements of 
the best examples of the principal periods, and, finally, 
original designs inspired by historical styles, Courses 
of loctures on history, decoration, construction, and 
the theory of design continue throughout all the years 
in the graduate course, and are synchronised with the 
practical work in the studios, while frechand and 
drawing are, of course, also studied. 

The Third Year allows increased scope for design, 
there being no restriction to periods of styles, and con- 
struction is more advanced, working drawings being 
prepared with the design sibjects as a basis. ‘Twelve 
hour studies in design are frequent, and the teaching 
of composition in mass and detail occupies 4 propor- 
tionately larger time than in the second year. Design 
and constraction are takén us one subject and not 
dissociated, and every effort is made to fit students for 
the commencemont of outside work in architects’ 
offices which will follow during’ the post-graduate 
course. A strong feature of the English architectural 
student haa always been his attention to measured 
work and outdoor sketching, and every encoura 
ment is given for the prodecution of these during tt 
holidays, | 

In the Fourth atid Fifth Years, forming the post- 
griduate courses, the curriculum is arranged to pro- 
vide further training to an enhanced standard and 
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Education. The time spent is almost evenly divided 
between advanced design and construction, with the 
addition in the Fifth Year of special subjects, such 
as ‘* Decoration” or “ Town Planning.” It is also 
required that the students show proof of at least ax 
months’ experience in practical building work either 
during or after these years, before the final diploma 

In addition to the five years’ day course described, 
the Association provides an evening atelier for desi 
and life drawing, to furnish proper educational facili- 
ties for those unable to attend the day school. 

An interesting feature of the schools is the increas- 
ing-number of female students, there being at present 
27 ont of a general total of over 200 in the day schools. 

A word must be said regarding the spirit animating 
the staff in the teaching of design. In England there 
ia no architectural teaching tradition asin France, and 
this has resulted in the past in a lack of sequence in 
method, but has given scope for the formation of a new 
teaching tradition which adapts the best methods of 
sister schools, however modified to suit the English 
temperament and English architectural needs, In 
the Association Schools acknowledgment is made to 
France for the training given in theorv of design and 
composition; and from America much has been 
learned regarding the general organisation of the edu- 
eational scheme. The echool aims, however, at form- 
ing future architects who will have at their command 
a thorough theoretical and technical equipment, to be 
used not necessarily for the furtherance of one par- 
ticular style or manner in architectural design, but 
rather as a basis for the satisfactory solution of the 
anes problems confronting the architects of 
to-day and of the future. 

(To be continwed,) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
| 17, John Street, Bedford Row, 29 Oca, 1920. 
To the Editor, Jounxan R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I wonder if I may appeal to members of the 
Institute through the Jounnau. [am endeavouring to 
make a series of drawings of old farming implements— 
wagons, wooden ploughs, and the like—and find it 
si difficult to obtain the material facta. 

‘he petrol engine has invaded the fields and the 
price of scrap iron has gone up. John Bull is not a sen- 
timentalist, and so for a pound or so these pleasant 
examples of peasant craftsmanship pass into the hands 
of the old iron merchant, and he has no compassiop. 
I have appealed to the authorities at South Kensing- 
ton to save just one plough and one wagon, but they 
could not be bothered and were not interested. 






The Board of Agriculture are quite properly more 
concerned with stimulatin: niga ah gag 
grass to take the place of the one of pre-war times ; 
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their attitude is that history and tradition are all non- 
sense, and if posterity lateron wants to know anything 
about old-fashioned methods, let them find out for 
themselves, ““ Push and Go" being the slogan for 
to-day. A certain amount of work has been done— 
there is a very charming book by Miss Jekyll, Old Weat 
Surrey, well illustrated and containing a good deal of 
information, but rather on the feminine household side, 
and not so much concerned with the stalwart types of 
the field implements, In various odd museums there 
are examples—even South Kensington has just one 
lough, and dotted about the countryside there may 
@ others, 

If architects would lend me any drawings they may 
poanees, oF pute 20 aks, I shall be very grateful. The 
Journnxan might lke to publish any very good types 
that may be discovered, [tis work worth doing ; there 
will come a time when people will want to know more 
about these things, and will call us vandals if we 
destroy them now without leaving any recond.— Yours 
faithfully, 

CO. H. B. Quesyens. [F-. 


Sheffield Civic Survey. 
University of Liverpool, Department 
af Cite Datne® 9 Nos ten. 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sin,—The courteous note in which you refer 
to the Civic Survey of Sheffield immediately follows 
the description of the opening of the Civic Survey at 
the R.1B.A. Galleries. You do not, however, state 
that this fortunate juxtaposition is intentional, and J 
would like to point out to you that the Civic Survey 
which is being undertaken by the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion is a direct outcome of the example set by the 
Civie Surveys which were initiated and so ably sup- 
ported by the R.I.B.A. It was after seeing the work 
which had been accomplished at the Manchester 
Centre of the War-time Civic Survey that the Deyelop- 
ment Department of the Corporation of Sheffield de- 
cided that it was necessary to prepare a similar surver 
for their city, with, however, the additional intention 
that the survey shall be followed at once by a develop- 
ment plan.—Yours faithfully, } 

: Patrick Apercrompre [F_). 


Empire Timber Exhibition, 1920. 
Department of Overseas Trade, 
35 Old Queen Street, S.W.1: 8 Now, 1020, 
To the Edvor, Jounnat R.1BA,— 

Sin,—l beg to enclose herewith copy of ort 
issued in connection with the Empire Timber Exhihi- 
tion held in London during last July. 

As you are aware, the Exhibition afforded o 
striking and timely demonstration of the almost 
inexhaustible resources of the Empire in timbers 
suitable for every use, and it is hoped that it will lead 
to a continually increasing demand for Empire and 
home-grown timbers. : 
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From the financial statement, on page 18 of the 
report, it will be seen that no call has been made on 
public funds, and the Advisory Committee feel that 
their efforts to make the Exhibition self-supporting 
would not have proved so successful except for the 
great assistance given by the Press. : 

The Committee wish to express their acknowledp- 
ments of the help given by your publication.— 
Your obedient Servant, 

Hasry Core, 


For the C'omptroller-General 


To the Editor, Joumxan R.1LB.A.,— 

Dear Ste—t! have just received from Dr, A. E. 
Brinckmann, formerly Professor of Town Planning 
at Karlsruhe and now of the University of Rostock, o 
copy of his recently issued book on the architecture 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Die 
Batukunst des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts), It treats 
mainky of Italian and French work, and contains 
over 360 plates and illustrations of buildings and 
plans. Dr. Brinckmann deals with the subject with 
greater thoroughness than has probably ever before 
heen attempted. It is published by the Berlin- 
Neubabelsberg Akademische, Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Athenaion, M.B.H., and I think all architects specially 
interested in the period covered would wish to know 
of this: book. There is no price marked on the 
volume, but owing to the favourable exchange the 
price is not likely to be serious obstacle, Dr. 
Brinckmann’s able panes at the Town Planning 
Conference of 1910 will be remembered, and I may 
perhaps add that he was. one of those whose voices 
were raised in their own country against the excesses 
of the War Party there —Yours. &., 

| 1 Raymuonp Uswix [F.]. 


Design and Tradition: A Short Account of the Principles and Histori 
Development of Apebiterture and the Applied Arta. By Amor Fens. 
(Universal Art Ber’ ted ey F Marriott), Fie. Teena. 1K. 
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AN ART CRITIC ON ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 


(From 7'he Times, 11th November, 1920.) 

In designing the Cenotaph, Sir Edwin Lutyens has not 
tried to pile up a collection of architectural features but 
to design something that looks like what it is, 4 cenotaph. 
It is the common sense of the design that has surprised 
us, used, as we aro, to anything but common sense in our 
monuments, It says simply anil precisely what it has 
to say, like a Greek Epitaph; and pers find that they 
urcfer this to nymphs and wrea and crowns and 
pilasters all saying nothing in partioular. 

The success of Sir Edwin Lutyens is, indeed, a proof 
that we are beginning to understand something of the 
art of building: for he is not, like the popular architect= 
af the past, learned in the imitation of past style. If 
asked to buikd a charch, his probhlem—aa wo can pee from 
his two churches in the Hampstead Garden Soburb—is 
net to make us think that his new church is an old onc, 
but simply to build a good church, suited to ita site and 
its material and to the needs of a modern congregation. 
His object, when he designs a moulding, is not to make it 
Gothic or Palladian, but to lay the right omphssis in the 
right place, .... 

But he is not ignorant or contemptuous of tradition ; 
he knows that for ages great men have been solving the 
problems he has to solve; ‘and he makes use of past 
experionce just aa if he were a designer of motor cars, 
He knows that no one could build better town houses than 
Wren built; so. when he builds a house in St. James's 
Square or the offices of Cownfry Life, he geta all he can 
from Wren and does not try to design something utterly 
unlike any house that ever was seen, He knows that art 
which has no past hos no future, So you might call him 
eclectic, exeept that he choodes always on 8 principle and 
does not try to combine all excellences in some abstract 
and charactorless perfection, 

it iw the particular problem that dictates his choiew. 
the problem of site, purpose, and material; a building 
to him is not « building merely, but a town house, a farm, 
a church, or & public. raaery, 6 So his houses arte 
based on the old building of the neighbourhood ; in Surrey 
he uses the pleasant old devioes of Surrey builders, but 
always for his own and always with the object 
of making, not a pleturraque collection of architectural 
features, but a house good to live in. Hence, no doubt, 
hiv euceeas; people find that his houses and gardens are 
good to live in as well as pleasant to look at; and, in the 
long run, 20 house will be plensant to look at that is not 
good to live in. Beauty in building comes of solving the 
practical problem handsomely, not of sacrificing the inside 
toa “ precious "' fagacde. 

The greatest work of this architect is unfinished and 
far away; he, with Mr. Baker, is fortunate in an oppor- 
tunity «uch as comes to few modern architects, the 
ereation of a new city. But Indin, also, is fortunate im 
that the Delhi buildings are being built in our time and 
Ypres? or St. Peter's at Rome? or the Taj-Mahal ? 
Now, for Sir Edwin Lutyens, that is not the question. 
Ho can forget all forgeries in his particular problem, of 
rae ape of site, and of material ; he anil other architects 

ve gradually educated the publio in the first principles of 
building; he has taught us, and we begin tosee, that ther: 
cannot be beanty in architecture without conumon semac 
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CHRONICLE, 
Franco-British Conference on Architectural Education. 

The Qonference on Architectural Education, orga- 
nised ved by the R.L.B.A. and the Soriété des Architectes 
diplémés, was duly held at Paris on the 12th and 13th 
November in accordance with the programme detailed 
in the last tsane of the JovrNat, and is pronounced by 
all who took part in it as an exceedingly interesting 
and highly successful meeting. Lieut.-Colonel H. P. 
Cart:de Lafontaine, 0.B.E. [4.], hon. secretary of the 





British Conference Committee, states that this meeting 


was part of a scheme for promoting cordial relations 
between architects in the two countries. The idea of 
exchange exhibitions of drawings and visits 

had occurred to him some ten years ago when, as a 
student in one of the ateliera of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, he was struck by the almost complete lack 
of contact between British and French architects. 
The idea of establishing closer relations between 
the societies of the two countries was cordially 
welcomed by architects on both sides of the Channel. 
in 1973 the Architectural Association of 
London organised an exhibition of selected drawings 
by students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, kindly 
lent by the French Government, and on that occasion 
they had the pleasure of welcoming a number of 
French architects in London. This 

event was followed, in 1914, by a considerably more 
rtant undertaking —s representative exhibition 

of ritish architecture comprising five sections ; His- 
torical, the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the City 
Churches. and British Gardens, ete.; the Architecture 
of the Nineteenth Century ; Modern Work: Water- 
colour and Pencil Sketches: and Students’ Work. 


This exhitition aroused a commilarshla amount of 


interest, not only amongst architects, but amongst the 
general public, and notices appeared in about 200 
Paris and provincial newspapers. A number of British 
Beenie visited Paris on that occasion and were most 
agen received by their French confréres, and it 
ed that there should be a further meeting in 
Lanien at some date in the near future. 
British architects present at the Conference on the 
12th and 13th included : Mr, John W. Simpson, Preai- 
dent. R.1B.A., Membre Corr. de l'Institut de France ; 
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Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., FSA. (F.], and Mr. W. 
(Gi. Newton, M.A., M.C, [4.], Chairman and Hon) Seore: 
tary respectively of the Hoard of Architectural Edu- 
eation; Mr, Alexander N. Paterson, MuA,, A.RLS.A. 
[F’.}, President of the Institute of Scottish Architects - 

Professor ('. H. Reilly, MLA. [F.}, Director of the 
School of Architecture, Liverpool Universit 

fessor Patrick Abercrombie [F.|, Head of the Depart 
ment of Civic Design, Liverpool per bbeeae Met Mr. H. 
M. Robertson, 8.A.D.G., Principal of the Architec! 
Association School of Axchitentase: and Mr. Asthur 
Davis [¥.], Founder of the London Ateliers. Mr. G. 

Gilbert Scott, A-R.A, (F.], President of the Architec- 
tural Association, who had arranged to attend, was 
prevented nt the last: moment by i sition. 

The first session of the Conference was held at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts on Friday, 12th November. 
The British delegates were received in. the } 
of the Ecole by M. Lafollye, Vice-President S.A.D.G.. 
in the unavoidable absence, through illness, of M. 
Louvet, the President. After a few momenta of con- 
versation the delegates assembled in the Salle de Can- 
struction at 2 p.m., and M. Paul Léon, Director of the 
Ecole, opened the | ings with a short speech of 
welcome to the British delegates, and having briefly 
alluded to the previous meetings which had taken 
place between architects of the two countries, he said 
it gave him great pleasure to have the honour of pre- 
siding at the first session of a Conference which 
marked the resumption of theae “cordial Telations. 

The session having been declared open, the follow- 
ing Papers were then read in French :* 

“A Survey of Architectural Training at the Ecole 
Nationale et Spéciale des Benux-Arta,” hy M. Jules Gode- 
ies Ohef d'Atelier et Membre du Conseil Supérieur de 

ement de I’ Ecole des Beaux-Arta. 

ce urvey of the Scientific and Ponstuotional 2 Train- 
ing at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” by M. Arnawd, Profes 
seur de Construction 4 l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

“The Relations between French and British Architects," 
by Mr. John W, Se ir President R.IB. A. 


“ Architectural cation in Great Hritain,” by Mr. 

sity agree eres 
© Architectural Association Day Sch Mr. 
Howard Robertson, Soagtie he: 

“The School of Architecture of the University of Liver- 

ol,” by Profesor C,H. Reilly; read by Professor 

trick Abercrombie, 

* The Position of Architectural Education in Scotland,” 
by Mr, Alexander N. Paterson; read by Mr. Arthur Davia, 
who also gave a brief statement with regard to tho London 
Atelier, of which he was the esis and first " Patron.” 

‘The Study of Old Buildings," by Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Hon, Secretary RuB.A., read y Lieut. Colonel Cart de. 
Lafontaine, 





In order to give members an opportunity of pre- 
paring notes for the discussion which was arranged for 
the second seasion of the Conference, copies of the 
French versions of the Papers read by British dele- 
gates had been printed and were distributed at the 


first session. 





*Mr, Waterhouse's and Mr, Roberton Papers Islanbeeed 
the preeent lsum ; ls aod. Rotartnon's Papers arm publi ss 
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On the conclusion of the Papers it was resolved, on 
Mr. Simpson's motion, that a message of sympathy 
should be sent to M.Albert Louvet, PresidentS.A.D.G., 
expressing the regret of members at his unavoidable 
absence, together with their best wishes for bis speedy 
restoration to health. M. Laloux, Membre de l'In- 
stitut (who took the chair on the departure of M. 
Léon), in closing the meeting, thanked the delegates 
for their valuable contributions to the common stock 
of architectural knowledge, which, he said, could not 
fail to assist them in the search for improved methods 
of training. 

On Saturday, 15th November, members assembled 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and visited the principal 
galleries under the guidance of MM. Lafollye and Gode- 
froy and other members.of the 8.A.D.G. The collec- 
tion of Grand Prix de Rome works in the sections of 
Sculpture, Painting, Medals, and Engraving were ex- 
amined with much interest, but it was remarked that 
the Grand Prix designs in the section of architecture 
were not exhibited. Some of the * Loges ” where the 
concours take place were also visited, and the collection 
af casta, etc., was inspected. 

Members of the Conference then assembled at, the 
Hotel des Sociétées Savantes, in the Rue Danton, where 
the British delegates were entertained to luncheon by 
the Socteté des Architectes dipliméa. 

This function, which was of an informal character, 
was presided over by M. Nénot, assisted by M. 
Lafollys. Among French architects and guests 
oresent were the following :—MM. Girault, Membre 
dol’ Institut, R.1.B.A. Gold Medallist 1920; Bonnier, 
sous-Secrétaire de ('Ecolo des Beaux-Arts; Louis 
Bonnier, Past President $.A.D.G., Inspecteur-Géneéral 
des. Serviees d'Architecture et d’Esthétique de la 
Ville de Paris’; Defrasse, Inspecteur-Ginéral des Bati- 
ments Civila; Mora, Secrétaire-Général du Syndicat 
de lw Presse artistique; Mollet and Letrosne, Vioe- 

residents §.A.D.G.; André, Chef d'Atelier de 
‘Ecole des Besux-Arta; Godefroy, Chef d’Atelier, 
Secretary to the French Committee of the Conference ; 
Schneider, Hon. Secretary 5.AD.G.; Poupinel, Hon. 
Treasurer; Guadet, Thoumy, Richardifre, Berard, 
Danne, ete. . 

At the conclusion of the repast M. LAFOLLYE ex- 
pressed the pleasure they had in entertaining their dis- 
tinguished British colleagues,and said that it gave him 
great pleasure to announce that they intended to give 
‘immediate effect to the suggestion made by the Presi- 
dent of the R.1.B.A,, Mr. Simpson, that they should 
found a Franeo-British Union of Architects. He was 
sure that such a union could not fail to assist in the 
maintenance of the cordial relations which they all so 
much desired between architects of the two countries, 

M. Néwor then proposed the health of Mr. Simpson, 
and said that it had given him particular pleasure to 
be able to preside at this informal gathering of his 
colleagues from both countries. Nothing it seemed to 
him now remained to be done hut to “ Tamiser la 
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Seine ef sewgner la Tamise to finally remove any 
difficulties in securing this entente. 


Mr. Jons W. Smpsow, replying to the toast, said : 
Au nom de mes camarades de Ta ( rande-Bretagne j'ai 


lhonneur de vous dire combien nous sommes emus, 
combien reconnaissants, du générenx et cordial accueil” 
que nous a fait la Bociété des Architectes Diplimes par 
le Gouvernement, Nous vous remercions bien sincére- 
ment, tout en nous promettant la satisfaction d'un 





témoignage ILS positif tle la reconnaissance que nous 
éprouvons lorsque nous auronsle bonheur de yous 


recevoir en“ Old England.” I] me semble que cette 
visite 4 Paris de notre petite délégation n'est pas sans 
nine certaine signification. (est la premiére fois que les 
architectes de noa deux pays se réunissent depuis le 
mois de juillet 1914, lorsque nous étions convics dans 
cette ville pour étudier les détails d'un Congrés Inter- 
national qui devrait avoir lien 4 Petersbourg en mai 
1915. Que de choses se sont passées depuis ! Pourquol, 
cependant, puisque nous venona de célébrer le deuxi- 
dme anniversaire de l'Armistice, a-t-on s1 longtemps 
différé cette reunion si pratique, a nécessaire 1 Pour 
celui qui a fart année derni#re, comme moi, la 
navrante traversée des régions dévastees par la guerre, 
la réponse n'est pas douteuse. Le temps n’était 
pas encore mir, Ila fallu trouver les moyens mate- 
riaux pour subsister, pour se nourrir, avant méme de 
penser & se loger convenablement. Je viens juste- 
ment de faire, une seconde fois. la visite aux champs 
de bataille dang le bat de choisir les assiettes of 
seront érigés lea monuments A nos héiros qui se sont 
battus cite A cdte de leurs camarades de la glorieuse 
armée de la France, Quello différenee s'est déja 
faite! Jen suis revenu tout joyeux d'avoirconstatn 
la vie active qui se voit partout. Le commerce 
rensit, les petites maizons poussent parmi les ruines, 
on déblaie les affreux décombres, les routes sont 
miraculvusement renouvelées. La reconstruction est 
on pleine marche: c'est le moment de reunir les 
architectes, de considérer les probléimes de leur édu- 
cation, Voili pourquoi nous nous. trouvons groupés 
auteur do cette table “hospitaliére, Messieurs, nous 
félicitons votre pays dé vos travaux. A mon tour 
j'ai honneur de porter un toast. Je leve mon verre 
4 la santé de nos hétes. Vive la France! Vive la 
erg { Vive Ia Société des Architectes Dip- 
lames, 

_M. Boxster, of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, who on 
rising expressed his preat regret at having been pre- 
vented by an important officia) engagement from per- 
sonally conducting them round the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, said members would be interested to learn that 
they had that day decided that the subject of all 
future projets would be announced one month before 
the programme was issued; they hoped this would 
give students an opportunity of studying existing 
buildings and not relying only, as was at present too 
often the case, onthe study of previous projects. 

M. Grrauwr, Membre de l'Institut and R.1.B.A. 
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Gold Medalist, in « brief speech, cordially supported 
the proposal to form a Union. mh 
Mr. Cart pe Larontarxe, Hon. Secretary of the 
British Committee, proposed the health of the Presa 
of the Allied countries, coupled with the name of 
M. Mora. After a brief reference to the assistance M. 
Mora had given them at their previous meetings, more 
especially in connection with the Exhibition of British 
Architecture in Paris in 1914, Mr. Lafontaine said he 
thought they would all agree that meetings of this 
kind were of real value in cementing the Entente, He 
felt they, as artists, had a special mission to lead the 
way in giving a practical proof of the lasting friendship 
between England and France which had steod the 
teat of war, and to-day was as true and strong as in 
those hours of anxiety and doubt. They must not be 
content to rely on the official relations of their two 
Governments, but should supplement these by their 
own endeavour, and remember that Governments 
under present conditions only moved in response to 
public opinion and pressure, It was in voicing this 
opinion that the Press of both countries could assist 
them towards the achievement of their common ideal, 


the close and lasting friendship of Great Bntain and - 


France. 3 

M. Mora briefly replied, and members adjourned to 
the rooms of the 8.A.D.G., where a discussion took 
place on various questions resulting from the papers 
read at the first aeasion of the Conference, | 

A visit was then made by kind permission of M. 
André, Chef d’ Atelier de |'Kcole des Beaux-Arts, to his 
atelier and British delegates had an opportunity of 
seeing 4 practical exposition of the training of the 
Beaux-Arts School. 

This terminated the official programme of the Con- 
ference, as it was arranged that members should return 
to London independently. It was generally agreed 
that the meeting had been successful both in promo- 
ting good relations between the architects of the two 
countries and in helping to remove some of the diffi- 
enlties in the path of architectural education. 


R.L.B.A. War Memorial Competition: The Award. 


The designs submitted in competition for the Memo- 
rial to Members, Licentiates and Students fallen in the 
_ War will be on view in the Institute Galleries for one 
week commencing Monday, 22nd inst. The Memorial 
is to take the form of a Wall Tablet to be placed in the 
Hall of the Institute premises, the conditions of com- 
petition atipulating that it should be so constructed 
that it may be removed and re-erected elsewhere in 
the event of this being necessary at some future time. 
lts total cost fixed complete is not to exceed £500, ex- 
elusive of honorariums and premiums. The competi- 
tion was restricted to Members, Licentiates, Studentsa 
and Probattoners who had served in H.M. Forces dur- 
ing the War. Forty-two designs were submitted, and 
these have now been adjudicated upon by the Presi- 
dent, the Assessor appointed by the Council. His 
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award, which was announced at the General Meetmg: 
last Monday, isasfollows:— — 

Firet, Mr. Teexwrre Loventno Wines, Stactent &. 1 A.,. 
awarded an honerariom of One Hondred Guineas. 

Second, Mr. W. Hanvrsa Thomrsox [4.], awarded a 
premium of Thirty Guiness. : 

“Third, Mr. Rosent Crowre [4.1], awarded & promium of 

Twenty Guinen. | 

Mr. Trenwith Wills, who is placed first, is up for 
election as Associate at the Meeting of the 29th. Both 
he and Mr. Harding Thompeon, who is placed second, 
were Studentsa under Professor Reilly at the School of 
Architecture, Liverpool University. 


RILB.A. Students: Annual Fee for Library. 

Under the provisions of By-law 48 the Counril of the 
Royal Institute have decided that all Students on the 
R.LB.A. Register shall, in future, be required to pay 
an annual Studentship fee of 10s. 6d. The first annual 
fee will become due when the Student is entered on the 
Register. ‘Thereafter it will be payable on the Ist 
January in each year as long as the Student remains 
on the Register. 

The income derived from the annual fees of the 
Studentship clasa will be allocated to the support of 
the Library,and, in particular, for the provision of ad- 
ditional books for the Loan Collection. 


Model Conditions for Housing Competitions. 
During the present year the Competitions Commit- 
tee have given much consideration to the subject of 
Competitions for Housing Schemes. In some respects 
the ordinary Competition Regulations do not strictly 
apply to such Competitions, and for the information 
of members and the guidance of local authorities the 
Committee have drawn up a set of Model Conditions. 
These have been considered and adopted by, the 
Council of the Institute, who have directed that they 
be published in the Joverar. 5 
: e Model Conditions are set out in the following 
form :— 
PROPOSED SCHEME FOR COTTAGES FOR THE 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 





Coxpirions oF CoMPEtirtos. 
1. The Council of ... .. being desirous of erecting . .. 


eottages for the working classes invites Architects to aub- 
mit designs in competition. 
2. The Council has appointed 
at Assessor, whose decision ahall be final 
a. The Authors of the designs placed first, second and 
third will be paldthesumsofk respectively. 
4. Ghaetoreeraahinler ian. eh saps atin ppointed 
Architect to the builling scheme, subject to his satial 


the Atseewe thet tare so vale chemo eepia 












ment, and his remuneration will be acoor to the Suhe- 
dulo of Charges agreed by the Ministry of Health anc 
Royal Institute of British Architects (Housing 

5. If for any reason the work iw ned oF 
for a period of one year he shall receive a further 


his services in connection with the preparation of the hi 
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potition drawings equal to one-fifthol the feeswhich would 
hare become payable to him on the estimated cost, had the 
work not been abandoned of postponed, and a copy of his 
drawings shall becoune the property of the Council. In 
the event of the works being ultimately procerded with 
the fees already paid to the Author of the design placed 
firat shall form part of his ultimate commission. 

6 All designs, other than that placed first, will be 
returned to their Authors, carringe paix. 

7. Every care will be taken of the designs, hut the Coun- 
cil will not be responsible for any damage they niay sus- 
tain, nor for their Ings. 

&. Each set of drawings is to be sent in without any 
pame or device thereon, but-accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the name and address of the Author anc 
hia declaration that the design is hie own personal work, 
and that the drawings have been prepared under his super- 
vision. 

@. The designs are to be delivered carriage paid to the 


not later 
They are to be 





10, Competitors desiring further information must send 

their questions to the not later than 

Such peplins as may be 

considered necessary will be-sent to each competitor and 
will form part of the Conditions. 

11. The competitors should be guided by the suggestions 
contained in the Manual issued by the Ministry of Health. 

1%. ‘The following drawings are required and no others 
will be considered : 

13. ‘The following particulars are required to be stated : 

No Promoter of a Competition, and no Assessor engaged 
upon it, nor any exaploywe of either shall compete or assixt 
a competitor, or act as Architect, or joint Architect, for the 
proposed work. 3 

Any attempt on the part of a competitor to influence a 
member of the Committeo or the Assessor, or to make 
known his identity, will disqualify him. 

Svacretioxs To Compress (not conditions). 
(Here follows Wank space for aug estions, } 
International Competition for New Hospital in Cairo. 

The Morning Post of the 3rd inst. gives the following 
account of the Egyptian Government's scheme for 
building what is officially deseribed as “ the finest 
and most complete Medical Schoo! wnd Hospital in 
the world ” :— 

The building is to contain 1,225 beds, and will have 
accommodation for 3,000 out-patients a day. Attached 
will be « completely equi Medical School, which will 
he connected with the projected University, a special 
dental department, and departments for every branch of 
meclioal and #irgical science. ‘The Committee entrusted 
with the arrangements is representative of the Ministries 
of Public Works, Public Health, Education and Finanee, 
and the Kasr el Aini Hospital and Medical School. 

The existing Kasr ol Aini Hospital, built. by Mohamed 
Ali early in the last century, has become inadequate to 
the needs of the city. The Egyptian Government, with 







the cordial a | of his Highness the Sultan, therefore 
decided to bul. anew hospital and medical school. By 


virtue of Se decision of the Council of Ministers of oh 
August last, Mr. John W. Simpson, President of t 
— Royal Institute of “British Architecte, was especially 
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engaged by the Committee to act as expert consulting | 
architect, and, in the event of a competition being invited, 
as aaaeasor for the Egyptian Government. Mr. Simpson 
accordingly visited Cairo in September, and at the request 
of the Committee seleoted the site for the new hoxpital, 
formulated its tequirementa in consultation with the 
Government departments and officials concerned, snd 
drew up the conditions regulating an international com peti- 
tion. ‘The recommendations of Mr. Simpson were accepted 
by the Committee, and invitations to architects to compete 
will shortly be issued in English, French, [talian and 
Arabic, both rh the representatives of varioms 
Governments in Egypt and by public advertisement. 
The work will be one of the largest and most important 
in the world. 

The site selected is of some 48 acres, and lies in the 
northern part of Rodda Island, which is south of the main 
city of Cairo, north of old Cairo, with Givi on the west 
dde of the Nile, Tt is thos free from the dust of the 
desert stretching east of Cairo, commands a magnificent 
prospect, and is easily accessible, The new hospital, 
moreover, will be adjacent to the projected new Univer- 
sity, at which medical students will attend certain courses, 
anil is close to the existing hospital of Kasr el Ami, o 
part of which ean be utilised for the laboratories of the 
University. At Giaa, across the niver, the schools of 
Engincering, Law and Agriculture are already established 
in connection with the University. Arabian. medical 
science had attained a singular eminence ere Europe had 
risen from o state of barbarism; and the new Hospital 
and Medical School of Roda Island will be « happy com- 
bination of the highest scientific development of East and 
West. * 

In respect of the building itself the Egyptian Govern- 
ment determined from the first to obtain the best; and 
to this end they have Hi oi the recommendations of 
Mr. Simpeon to hold a double competition. Tho first is 
to be open to architects of all mations, from whose 
competition, in which six other competitors, to be snlected 


by his Highness's Government and the assessor, will 
compete. Asubstantial honorarium is awarded to selected 


competitors; and the competition will be condueted _ 


under the rules and with the help of the Royal Institute 
of Britikh Architects, whose President, Mr. John W. 
Simpeon, will be the aaseszor, The sincere desire on the 
part of the Sultan and his Highness’s Government to do 
their best for their country, and at the same time to give 
that free scope to the medical and architectural professions 
which alone can ensure tho succes of the enterprise, 
provide an instructive example of enlightened procedure. 


The L.C.C. and the Office of Works. 

After the publication of Sir Frank Baines's sugges- 
tion for a National War Memorial for London, the 
London County Council made representations to the 
Government that as the improvement authority for 
London the eer should helaicend an opportunity 
of considering and expressing its views Upon Any suc 
scheme. The First Commissioner of HM. Works re- 
pies that his Department had no concrete proposal 
for the erection of a National War Memorial in London 
ani had no knowledge that there was any intention of 
erecting such a memorial. He stated, however, that 
should his Department at any time have to deal with 


* 
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a proposal to ereot i memorial there would ‘be no ob- 
jection, so far as his Department was concerned, to 
the Council having an opportunity of expressing its 
views on the matter.* 

The London County Council, in response to an in- 
yitation by H.M. Office of Works to appoint a repre- 
sentative on a Committee which deals with sites and 
statues, presided over by the First Commissioner of 
Works, have appointed Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, F.8.A. 
[RF], on the understanding that the Council is by 
such representation in no way committed as to its 
policy. 

The Threatened City Churches. 
In view of the interest attaching to the proposals of 


ihe City of London Churches Commission] the L.C.C_ 


ve published together in book form (1)a Report by 
the Chetk of the Connell dealing with the historical 
intereat attaching to the churches recommended for 
removal and the ay in which the money for their 
erection was : (2) a Report by the Architect 
seep with the sakiotacal and antiquarian feat- 
the buildings, and (3) General Observationa. 
A number of photographs have been included, as 
well as a plan which shows the position of (a) the nine- 
teen churches, (b) the churches which would remain 
if the proposals of the Commission were carried out, 
(ce) the churches which were rebuilt after the Great 
Fire of 1666-and have since been demolished, (ud) the 
churches which were burnt down in the Great Fire 
and have not been rebuilt, and (e) the old City wall, 
the present City boundary, and the area of the Great 
Fire. 


Catalogue of British Empire Timber. 


“The Empire Timber Exhibition held during July 
last was organised by the Department of Overseas 
Trade with the object oe bringing into more tiniversal 
use the numerous though little known timbers of the 
Empire. Thtiring the war many of the foreign sourges 
of supply were cut off, and recourse was had to Em pire- 
grown (noluding Sie hee products, with results 
which were unexpectedly satisfactory. The Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade announces that copies st the 
Exhibition Catalogue are still available. The Science 
Standing Committee, who had the volume before 
them at a recent meeting, express the opinion that it 
containa a large amount of titre ation which is of the 
utmost service to architects and builders, and members 
would do well to have a copy ot hand for reference. 
The exhibita numbered 627, all of which are described 
in the catalogue, and the properties and characteristics 
ate given of many important Empire-grown timbers 
hithorte unknown in this country and which could be 
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yar onetully employed in our manufactures, Where 
possible, bathe alee Rie se to which the vanous 
kinds of timber exhibited could most effectively be 
applied. The price of the catalogue i is 2s., and copies 
can be obtained from the De ent of Overseas: 
Trade (Development and Intelhgence), 35, Old Queen: 
Streat, S.W.1. 


oem are te Memorial. 
Royal Engineers have decided to hoki an open 
competition for & memorial to be eect nae the RB 
tute, Chatham, to the Royal Engineers of all yanks 
arsareinr tary halluargintzen, peed 
reference to the late Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald | 
field, R.A., will be the atesesor, Conditions of the eben 
petition can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.E. Memorial Sub-Committee, R.E. Institute, Chatham, 


Eighteenth Century London. 
The Eighteenth Oeatury in London pnyeavitedi 
Seeial Lafe and Arta, by Mr. E, Beresford Chancellor, the 
i dar berretindddge yet pt sin ic" 
of London, is in the press and saps of contemor 
Mesara. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Sock arpects of conto 
pe aa edb roidl anne gore Bantnte: Inbe, coffee-houses 
st obaniben, ta wall on the: arta ak 
cighte century, all find a place in thn work. Nearly 
20) illustrations, Broan es Printed in sepia, aro given 








period are anita by srcerucenees iNustrationa, 
will be published at Sei. net. 


“The Royal Mommies.” 
oben wr G, Elliot Smith, F.R.S., will deliver a Michie 
"The Royal Munimies," on behalf of the i Explo- 
ae Society, in the Incture room of the Royal Society, 
Burlington Honse, on Thursday, 35th November, at 
8.40 p.m. Tickets will be sont gratis on appliowtion (if m 
stamp is enclosed to cover postage) to the Seere 
Egypt Exploration Soctwty, 13, Tavistock Siquare, Wo 


The Concrete Institute. 


‘The following is the programme of Papers to be read 
before the Conercte Institute this Semion, at Denison 
Howse, 245, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Weatminster -— 

Thurs., Nov. 25, Presidential Address, b Mr, E. Fiandoer 
Etchells [ffon. AL. AM. Inst.C.E., AML Mech. &. 

Thur., Dec, 16, “5 Applications of Reinfor 
Gondrete in Docks, with Spacitis’ Rateeenns’ ts thar Gale 
wt Tilbury Docks,” by Mr. H. J. Deane. MInat.C.B, 

‘Thors., Jan. 13, 1021," oe ae 





Mr. H. Kermpton Dyson, 
Thurs, Jan. 27, “Geology in Relation to 
Stones,’ by Mr, J. Ania eit ce 
Thurm., Feb. 24, “Methods of Securing 
bility in Concrete,” by Mr. Hvar 8. Antrewn Bie 
, Mar. es Rater ve ty 
Mr. 8. Bylander, M. 
r., Apr 25," "Tbe Blaitio'Modatue ‘of Govaeeée;™ 
hy Prot, PF, 0. Lea, D.So., ML inat.C.E. - 
Thurs, May 93, “ Land Sabsidence and ite Bifoot 
Whig ream Pea Lawson & 
| 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Miscellaneous Items. 

Mr. W. FE. Raney, B.BLA, [F.), will represent the Presi- 
dent at a deputation which ia to wait upon Sir L. Worthing- 
ton Evans to Isy before him their views on certain pro- 
visions of the Government of Ireland Bill which affect the 
interests of the technical and professional Civil Servants 
dealt with in the Bill, The points mised are indicated in 
the President's letter to the Chief Scoretary for Ireland on 
Oth August last [seo JournsaL RBA, for 25th September, 
p- 477). 

Mr. W, RB. Davipor, F-S.1., Assoc. M-Inet.0LE., for the 
past six years Associate Momber af the Council of | the Royal 
Tustitute, as resigned his appointment a Housing 
missioner for the London area. He waa recently pre- 
sented with a silver salver and an illuminated Address os 
& parting gift oa a token of mspect and esteem from the 
technical staff of the London Honsing Board. 

Professor F, M. Sumpsow [F.] haa been appointed archi- 
tect for the new Department of Anatomy at University 
Collewe to be erected under the Rockefeller Foundation, 


Mr. C, G, Bourower [¥.] haa resigned his appomtment 
under the Kedah Government at I and is now a 
partoer in tho firm of Messrs. Stark & MoNeill, of Penang. He 
writes that he would be pleased at all times to welcome any 
member of the Institute travelling in that part af the world, 
aod would also be pleased to reply to any inquirces. 

Members will regret to learn that an old and moch 
esteemed Fellow of the Institute, Air. E. M. Gibbs, a past 
President of the Shoffield Society of Architects, has been 
knocked down by a motor cyclist and is very seriously 
injured, 


We are asked to announce that the Ke-onion Dinner of 
all old members of the SL8th (4th London) Field Company, 
RE. will be held at the Veterans’ Club, Bedford Square, on 
the 15th January 1921. Application for tickets (price 
Te. GL. exch), should be made to Major S. H. Fisher, M.-C. 
R.E. (T.), 14, Queen Street, E.C.4. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
Exhibition of Spanish Art. 

A temporary exhibition of Spanish art has been arranged 
on the floor of the Fast Hall (immediately to the right of the 
main entrance} at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. The mosenm ia rich in fino examples of 
Spanish industrial art, many of them purchased by the late 
Sit Charles Robinson as far back as tho ‘sixties and ‘soven- 
tice, and the representative collection which has now been 
put together includes architectural details and sculpture, 
pottery and glass, books and illuminated manuscripts, gold- 
stuitha’ work, jewelry and iron, the great refahfe from Valen- 
cin, textiles, embroideries and furniture, illostrating the 
art of Spain both under the Moorish domination and in 
later times. ‘The exhibition will remain on view while the 
loan exhibition of Spanish paintings is open at Burlington 


Durham Cathedral Treasures. 


An exceptional opportunity is now afforded to students 
and others interested in English medimval art to inspect in 
London some of the treasures of the Durham Cathedral 
Library, which have been lent to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, by the Dean and Chapter. 





Durham hat been expecially fortunate among English 
cathedrals in preserving a considerable portion of its monas- 
tic library, and among the MSS, now lent to the museum 
roieayeine of the most interceting of these books. Nearly all 

the work shown is Northern English, of the earlier Anglo- 
Ieish schools af Uindiefarne and the Inter school of Durham, 
the examples of calligraphy and illumination ranging in 
Hate from the seventh and eighth to the fourteenth century. 
Tho bincings exhibited include specimens of the admirable 
Durham work of the twelfth century and one of the thir- 
teenth century. Among the MSS. are two traditionally 
attributed in the Middle Ages to the hand of the Venerable 
Bede himself, though this asoription cannot now be ac- 
cepted, ancl coveral of the books piven to the Monastery by 
the two famous Bishops, William de St. Carileph (1080- 
L066) ond Hugh de Puiset (Pudsey, 1154-1105). Three of 
the four volumes of the Padsey Bible, which ranks with the 
Winchester Bthle os one of the most splendid in existence, 
are inchided in the exhibit. 


New Acquisitions of English Furniture. 


A number of interesting pieces of ish furniture, ac- 
quired by puroianandgitt, b Riva gaieird) ¥ been added to the 
ediections of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and areex- 


hibited inthe Galleries of the Department of Woodwork. 
The most valuable purchase is that of an English side-table 
with marble top of the date 1730-1740, of walnut wood en- 
riched with carving of the finest quality—a distinguished 
piece belonging to a type hitherto unrepresented in the 
Museom (Room 6S), Another important purchase is that 
of an English armchair of the firat half of the 16th oontury 
carved with linenfold and ornament of the re- 
naissance style (Room 53), Among gifts should be speci- 
ally noted « pair of richly carved chairs of the Queen Anno 
period, given by Sic Paul Makins, Bart, (Room 58), Of 
much interest to visitors, further, will be the Powell Col- 

lection of dolle and dolls’ furniture (Room 57 , presented 
by Mr, Harry J. Powell, consisting of n 4 costume 
dolls dressed by members of the donor's family bebween 
1754 and 1853, with an interesting collection of models of 
contemporary furniture and pecinens | of Leeds pottery. 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Increase of Fees. 
Attention is drawn to the following increases in the 
feca for admission to the B.I.B.A. Examinations :— 
Preliminary : Fee increased from £3 3s. to £4 4s. 
Intermediate: Foe increased from £445. to £5 Sa 


Final: Feo increased from £5 Ge, to £6 fis. 
Special Final: Feo increased from £7 7s. to £10. 10s, 





ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
gavin Sue Architectural Association. 


The frst meet of the Session of the Birmingham 
Architectural Abociation was inaugurated by a dinner, 
which was held at the Midland Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Friday, 5th November. The President, Mr. H. T. Buck- 
land [F.1. took the chair, and about 45 membere were 
present. Dinner was followed ate annual presidential 
address, and a emoking concer 

Mr, Buckland in his address said he thought it the one 
ocoasion during the session when an opportunity wae 
afforded him to review the work of the past, and to draw 
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attention to some of the matters which would be likely to 
engage the Council ond members during the coming 
session. It was a source of gratification, he said, to know 
that the finaneial affairs of the Association Were in & 
satisfactory condition, and that the present membership 
of 214 was greater than that of any othor Allied Society, 
with the exeeption of Manchester. The School of Archi- 
tecture in Birmingham now had 22 students, a far larger 
number than ever before, and he thought they might reat 
assured that, under the highly efficient directorship of 
Mr. Bidlake, the standard of architectural design in the 
Midlands would be maintained. One of the matters to 
which the Council's activities would be directed during 
this session, waa the revision of their Bye Lawa, whic 
were in many fespects inconsistent. Binge had 
beeen howeuret birt e Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in that it had elected him, as President of the Birmingham 
Assoniation, to derve upon the new “ Unification Com- 
mittee "" and alao the “ Contracte Committee." Bo far 
no meetings of the former had been called, but with the 
coming of the new seagion ite activities would probably 
commence. Upon the latter committee had fallen the 
labour, during- the past year, of revising the Institute 
Form of Contract. The old form waa one which was 
endorsed and agreed to by the Master Builders, but early 
in this year the Institute was notified that they were no 
longer prepared to abide by it, and since then a document 
had | been iasued by the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
waa described as the National Building Code for England 
and Wales, and embodied regulations for entering into 
and ¢arrying out contracts for building works, The 
document aluo contained General Conditions of Contract, 
and Form of Contract. Mr. Buckland expressed the hope 
‘that all architects would regard it as their duty carefully 
to study the Institute Form of Contract and compare it 
with the Builders’ Code, | 

During the past session the energy of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association has heen largely directed to 
setting ite house in order, alter the period of disorganisa- 
tion due to the war. The very great need for unification 
and consolidation induced the Association to issue 
apecial appeal to all architects, within ita province, who 
wer not mombers, ta wpply for election. As o reault 
50 applications were received, and 40 new members and 
10 masociates wero duly elected. Thus the ranks of the 
aasociation have been materially augmented, and its 
aphere of influence and usefulness strengthened. It also 
testifies how emphatically in favour of Registration the 
Midland architects are. 


MINUTES. IL. 

At the Second Genoral Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
Le20-21, held Monday Lith November 3920, at 6 p.m, 
Present: Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
49 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 39 As- 
accintes (including 2'mom bera of the Conncil), 6 Licontiates, 
and numerous visitors: The minutes of the meeting held 
Ist November wore taken as read, and signed as correct, 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
ainde their election were formally admitted by the Chair- 
man ond W, Craske, Garnet Reginald Cottingham, 
and Herbert Stanley Stephona, 

The Chairman announced the names of the authors of 
the premiated doalgne in the competition for the Institute 
War Memorial, 

A Paper on Tue Linkany ano CotLecriona or THE 
Rovat Isetrrets oF Burra Aucurrecra was read by 
Mr. Rodolf Dircks, Librarian R.LB.A., and Ulostrated 
by lantern alides.* 


* The Paper, with illustrations, will be published in the next ieee 
of the Joumsan. 
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A discussion ensued, and on the motion of Dr. A. E. 
Cowley, Bodley's Librarian, seconded by Sir C. Hercules 
Read, Keeper of Britieh and Medisval Antiquitios and 
Ethno oar: British Museum, a vote of thanks was 
pe to Mr. Dircks by acclamation, and was briefly re- 
aponded to, | 

The proceedings closed at 10 p.m. 








The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other nga 


respecting the candidate: must be sent to the Seoretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday, Mth Teoem- 


ber, 1920 :— , | 
AS FELLOWS (59). 
Coauzke: Joux Dawren [A4. 1003}, 25 Hyde Gandons, 
Eastbourne; Danns, Willingdon, Sussex. _ 
CoxsTANTINE: Haney Coverena’ [4.1900], 62 Mortimer 
Street, W.1; “* Meadowside," Pinner, Middlesex. 
Coven: Witt Enwann [4. 1903), 62 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1; 07 Ditohling Road, Brighton, 
Dawson: Matrrnew James [4. 1007), 0 New Square, Lin- 
eoln's Inn; 15 St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 
Fettox: James Buace [ 4. 1906), The Glasgow School of 
Architecture, 167 Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
Gack: Cuanters Hexey [A. 1901], 22 Condull Btreet, 
W.l; 2 Cherry Orchard, Staines. 
Hromxs: Frenesick Rosset [A. 1990), New County 
Hall; 1884 Adelaide Road, St. John's Wood,N. W.3. 
Honpex: Coances Hexer [A. 1906), 28 Woburn Place, 
W.C.; Harmer Green, Welwyn, Herta, 
Ressanp :Jomw Hanorp[ A, 1010), 12 Gray's Inn Square, 
.  W.C.1; Rosemarie, Cheaham Bois, Bucks, 
Kers: Pencr Hvseat[aA. 1907], Architect, New Govern- 
mont Buildings, Singapore. 
Lose; Coastes Wittsam [A. 1911], 24 Bloomsbury 
 - Bquare, W.C.; 4 Trumpington Street, Cambridge 
Maxsrrecp: Leste [A. 1911, 32 St. James's Square, W. 
76 Earl's Court Road, W.5,. 
Pizeck: Roseat, A.RC.A. (A. 1000], Bank Chambers, 
Bangor St. and Hron-y-Maen, North BRd., Carnarvon, 
STEWARDSON: RoRERT eat | A. 1004),22 Yuen Ming 
Yorn Road, Shanghai. 
Taagvain: Rawenry (4. 1900), Professor of Architecture, 
Meliill University, Montreal. 
Wanker: Pency Frascis [4. 1008), 74 Heniford, 
Yeovil; Rydalmount, Yeovil, . 
Wits: Joux Benrnam |A. 1000), 15 Orchard Street, 
Bristol; 14 Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 
And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying examination :— 
ALEXaNDER: Samuen Gaawt, M.B.E., J.P., 17 Queen's 
Gate, Inverness; Willow Bank, Inverness. 
Autuva: Jomw Mavatcr, ©M.G., In8.0., 4 Graham 
Street, Airdrie; Glentore, Airdrie. | 
Bestiex: Antutsx Faro Coutrs, Dial House, Squirrels 
Heath, Essex. 
Buaker: Ricwanp Paws, Provincial Architect, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, 
Bouwen: Gronon Autavn, 256 Wet George Street, 
Glasgow; White House, Milliken, Renfrewshire. — 
Baoapsest: Fraep, Education Offices, Leeds; Aberdeen 
House, Armley, Leeda. 
Bows: Witiram, 4 Clyde Street, Motherwell; Skelly. 
ton, Larkhall, Lanarkahire. 
Buxen: Astuvn Onanies, The Caatle, Winchester; 48° 
Hatherley Road, Winchester, 
Csara1E: James Horr, 212 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
_ #2 Riverside Road, Newlands, Se, ba | 
DRULOG eae Hewnr, D.R.C. Chambers, Mossel Bay, 
‘ TFPI. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Davy: Coutox Rongat, The Outer Temple, 222 Strand, 
0.2; Wellhouse, Ruislip, Middlesex, 
Doxs: foux GLE, 122 Main Street, Carmbontiong. Beot- 


land. 

Dessacit: Leoxano Louis, 39 Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham. 

Exims: Leowannp Gear, 00 Leman Street, E.]; Dal- 
keith, Station Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

Feamaco: Epucep Atacate, § Buckingham Palace 
Road, 8, W.1. 

Frorp: Fraxcis Harwarn, The Market Place, Newbary, 
Berks; Frilaham Rectory, Newbury, Berks. 

Forstmn: Josmra, County Architect, Cumberland; Kirk- 
indcowe House, Kirkandrews-on-Eden, Carlinle. 

(ARDSER? Haway Ricwann, Heigate Road, Leatherhead, 


Surrey. ; 
Gooontamw: Hexny KRonrer, 6 Kine'’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, ; 06 Osbaldeston Koad, Stoke Newington. 
Gnuawuam; Pararce Hasitox, 21 Bolton Street, Welling. 


ton, New % 

GURNEY : Arthur Edward; 65 Alexandra Park Road, N.10. 

Harsszox: Gronor Dopey, 34 George Street, Hull. 

Hasnook: Witttm Eowrs, 143 Albert Road, Middle. 
brough-on-Toma, 

Hotwasw: Gronge Enwarn, Liewt.-Col,, 6 King’s Hench 
Walk, Temple, E.C.a; hi sear ae Buckhurst Hill, 

Hraus: Hewer, 0 Waterloo Road, 3 

Jackson: Tomas Gonpor, 1a South s are, Grays Inn, 
W.C.1; 33 Bath Road, Chiswick, 

Sure: Sypxev, 25 Sackville Street, "Piccadilly, Wei 
Upper Woodcote, Purley, aii be 


Moxaas: Ceou Heasent, Stroan Lodge, Darjeeling, 
Bengal, India. J 
NEIL : AMIuros, Li7T St. Eee Street, Glaagow ; 


Gatestde, Renfrew Road, Paial 
Patwnn: Faeornick CHARLES ronan, 15 Bishopagate, 
EiL2; 3 Castello Avenue, Putney, 5.W.15. 


Peacock: THuowas Rep, $1 St. Peter Street, Quebec, 
Canada, 
Perren: Jos, 74 Hendfornd, Yeovil; The Grange, 


 ¥eorwil, 
Rersoipa; Evwis Faavers, King's Court, 117 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 
Sausnans: Jons Twomas, la Linden Gardens, Bays- 
wator, W.2. 
et ii Joux Mortimex, PLAS... 30 Bloomsbury 
W.C.1; 156 Adelaide Rd , South Hampstead. 
Rises Huxey THomas, Rochford Rural District 
Council, Rayleigh, and Gondola Villa, Rayleigh. 
SMtEe: Kanest, 20 Queen Street, Oldham; 14 Cop- 
pico Street, Oldham, 
SOLA : Coin, M.A... F.S.A. [Soot.), 245 81. Vincent 
Street, and $5 Clifford Street, Bollahouston, Glasgow. 
SPINK: Heuurnr, 52: h Street, Windsor; “ Broad- 
wator,” Wray Bucks. 
Waker: Winuam, 8] North Streot, St. Androws, 
Wairntax: Hessy Atrnep, 22 hare atin WO, ; 
12 Broadway, Woking; Elm Croft, Woking, Surrey. 
Wixnson: Faasx, 40 Coombe Road, Croydon. 


AS ASSOCIATES (72). 
Abaws:; Wattes Atwrs Cone (5. 1012, Special War 
Exemption], 23 Throgmorton Street, BC. 
Banserr: Peacr WILuiaM [Special War’ Examination], 
(4 Effingham Road, Hornsey, N.S, 

Burrs: Aupeat WrritaM . | War Examination], 
$23 Nottingham Road, Basford, Nottingham, 
Buaponw; Caanuncs Anruvr (Sp al War Examination}, 

|T Oxford Road, Liscard, Cheshire, 
BeAMWELL; JAMES Stownwan [Special War Examina- 
tion], moral Insurance Buildings, 9 North John Street, 


Yerpoo 
Barerr: Avovstos [Spee erial Wir Examination], 43 Gal» 
veston Road, East Putney, 8. W.15, 
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Catos: Witt Coorgn [5 
6 Waterloo Street, Hove, Sussex. 

Cumany: Stancer Vicknsstarr [Special War Examina- 

tion), 65 The Wells Road, Pea chs, Naas 

Curros: Eowarp Nor. [8 Se War Examination], 

7 East India Avenoe, Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

Coswat: Harotp Jouw [Special War Examination], 

° £5 Wilfred Street, Derby. 

Chara: Witttam Hoaustos [Special War Examination |, 
Detmald Chambers, 237 Collins Strect, Melbourne, 
Australia, 

Date: FrReprem Ceantes CowpEnot SS eo Final 
Examination), $4 Bodford Square, W.C 

DAVIDSON : GRAALD, B.A. (8. 1010, Special War Exe mp- 
tion], The Howse, Hoylake, Cheshire. 

Demuesten: Jowx Aarts [Special War Exaniination], 
e/a es ping 47° Pandora Road, Weet Hamp- 
atend, NW... 

_ onus Hexey Casrers, M.A. (Cantab.) 
ial War Examination), 5 Southampton Strect, 

Bloomsbury. W.G1, 

Wittiam [§ 
Romer Road, Fairfiel , Liverpool. 

Epeetox: Joseru [5 ial War Examination!, e/o 
John J, Burnet, SA. 1 Montague Place, WiC. 

Evans: Ear Ewarr[Special Wor Examination), 30 Park 
Road South, Claughton, Cheshire. 

Fras: Jonx Larnexcr epee War Examination] 
Windermere, Westmore 

Foroig; ALEXANDER GARORS ge War 

tion], 33 Summerside Place, 

FowLne; Cram WILLIAM (Special. War Examination], 
l4 The Vale, Golders Green, ‘N,W.2. 

Feascr : 


| War Examination], 


dal War Examination], 65 


o Sir 





Fxamina- 


BReaxann THOMAS Tc cr EY a2 
Willn Street, Upper Dale Road, Derby. 

Farrcuney: Geonan Bowrx Isp pogial War Examination], 
52 Alexandra Road, Croydon 

GODrREY: FREDERICK Wri1a4m [8 
tion], 695 Fulham Koad, &.W.6. 

GoLtoisa : WrLLtaM Anracr [Special War Examination], 
St. Albans Grove, Musgrave Road, Durban, Natal. 

Gneoony: Wittas Jouw Hexny (Special War Examina- 
tion}, 14 Russell Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

HaLrumpe: Faepest WrnuaM [Special War Examina- 

| Head. 48 Thrale Road, Streatham, &.W.16. 

Hatt: Gronct Laxotery Desawuonp [Spovial War Ex- 

 fitnination), | Victoria Street, Weatminater, 5.W.1. 

HaMirw: WittaMw Hexnr [Special Wer Examination], 
62 Rexborough Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Hare; Frask HAMBERS (Special War Exam.],o/o New 

High Commissioner, 415 Strand, W.C. 
Hants ‘Lestrm Yousomwanx [S. 1911, Special War Ex- 
tion), Clinton Terrace, The Park, Nottingham. 

Baie : Guorrury idee rece et rene Special War Exemp- 
tion], Da 

Howarp: Hants Coe vt [Specal War Wor! Examination} 
e/o Bank of New 80 alea, 29 Threadneedle 
Street, ELC, 

Joxxs: Ronert Davin [Special War Examination), 
Min-y-don, Borth-y-gest, Portmados, N. W 


jal War Exantiunon- 


ales. 

Laxoatsu-Torn: Freperick Cranies (8. 1012, Special 
War Exemption], 17 Woodside Road, Wood Green, 
= . Zz: 

LAWRIE : we Gaiwptay (Special War Examination 
“ Toron Martin Street, Crow's Nest, Nor 
Sydney, Nsw. 

Laws; Horace Harner [Special War Examination), 
$1 The Avenue, West Ealing, W.13. 

Lawson: Pauw Huon [Special War Examination], 
6 Shavington Avenue, Chester. 

Luwrs: Honack Mersin [Special War Examination), 
The Pollards, Wokingham. 

Laws; WiniiaM Joux (5. 1911, 5pecial War Exemption], . 
12 Toronto Road, I ford, Fasex. 


Lovepar: Wiwam Tar.on (Special War Examination), 


28 Albert Street, 
| “War Examination), Woodles, 
bordoenshire. 
cate cns Matcotm Stvcram (8. 1913, Special War 
cage aa The Laige, Cullen, Banffshire. 
Macrantaxe: Gronon Goapox, 
Examination}, 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Macemtosn;: Wintram, [Special War Examination], 
20 Willoughby Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Mare; Enwuxp Towsinyr [Special War aig kad 
c/o Sir John J. Burnet, | Montague Place, W.C.1 
Maantixpane: CurTornes James Fawcert (Special War 
Exam], City Engineer's Office; 36 Fisher St, Carlisle. 

Mircuait: Axpnew M. M, (8, 1012, Special War Exemp- 
tion], 4 Sherrard Road, Forest Gate, E. 3. 

Mogerpisk: Genanp Leexngst Pretes [Final Examina- 
tion], Box 6,014, Johannesburg. §. Africa. 

Nuawnick: Frevesicxk Hyeear | pecial War Examina- 
tion}, 15 Grange Terrace, Sunderland. 

NoRsURN: (EORGE Beatnam Evwann [Special War 
Examination], Maltman's Hill House, lyin, Kent. 

Paros: Ancnrmato GricurisT [S. 1920, 5) ae War 
Exemption], 44 Apsley Street, Partiok, ow, 

Pearce: Oswanp Doxcas [Special War Sev nsaloetiont 
8 Highbury Hill, N.6, 

Perens: Tuomas James [Special War Examination), 
14 Hartington Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Pitre: Ronger Witwas "alae ai War Examination], i 
Elm Grove Road, conti, Baden 

Rem: Heenent Hexnr [| pecial War Examination], 
 Auchongyle,” 16 Burnett Place, Aberdeen. 

Boss: WILLiaAM ALEXASDER epeetet | War Examination], 
15 Felix Avenue, Crouch End, 

Rovse: Eowasp Hiexey fSpeckal Final Examination, 
Hankow, China. 

Repwax: Wautern, MOC. [Special War Examination), 
53 St, Mary's Street, Chippenham, Wilts. 

SuHatroce: Lawpexce Hexay [Final Examination), 
4 Crescent Road, Wimbledon, 5B.W.1D.  . 

Srexce: Wau, Nezpnam (8. 114, Special War Exemp- 
tion), ** Lithgow, Gakley Rd., Raneln hh, Co. Dublin, 

Sreruexs: Pomomorce Eow1s (Special War Examina- 
tion), 46 Chapel Street, Penzance. 

Stevens; Faapeswx Jownx [8. 1912, Special War 
Exemption], School House, Wellclose Square, FLL. 
Sustesn: Micnant Carvunt! Final Examination], lo Hol: 

land Road, Chorlton-cum-Hard sf Manchester. 
Syssor: Rarwoxp, MC. pect War Examination], 
Australasian Pioneers’ Club, Sydney, Australia. 
Tomas : peaan Joun (8, 1010, Special War Exemp- 
“ tion}, nhenlog, Hengord, near Cardiff. 
VERGUETTE: Bonu now [Spec War Examination), 
7 Walter Koad, Swans 
Warsow: Hatotp [Special War Examination), Newall 
Carr, Otley, Yorks. 
Weisn: Sterues [Special War Examination), 54 Yeaman 
Street, Forfar, Sootland. 
Warr: Hexey Faanors [Special War Examination), 
106 Coltman Street, Hall, 
Witson: Precy [Special War ssaminetione 
lands,” Argyle Road, South etre 
Wiener: Rrowann Hewny, M.A. [9. 1020, Special War 
Exemption], 254 Waterloo itso, Oldham, 


AS HONORARY FELLOW. 


Caawronb ast Hatcanags, THt Ktowr Hos, Toe Ear. 
oy, F.S.A., 7 Audley Square, W, 


“ Bpar- 


AS HONORARY ASSOCTATE. 

Kereet Ancrmato Camenos, M.R:A.S., 
ter of Ancient Monuments, Palestine, o/o 

tary Governor, Jerusalem; and 12 neers 

Park Road, London, N.W. 
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NOTICES. 

THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) of 
the Session 1920-21 will be held MONDAY, 20th NOVEM- 
BER, 1930. at 8 p.im., lor the following purposea:— 

To read the Minutes of the General Moeting Se 
held 15th November, 1920; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mom» 
bership whose names wore published in the Joumyat for 
25th: September (pp. 183. S4}ared fth Novem ber (pp. 23-24). 


Special Notices for the Business Meeting, 20th November. 
The Cuanotax, ém behalf of the Council, to move, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Competitions 





. Committee, that the following provisions be em bodied. a: 


essential conditions in the “Regulations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for Architectural Com- 
petitions “— vir : 

(D) The premiums shall be based on the extimated cost 
of the work, and the total amount of sweh premiums shall 
not be leas than— 

1 per cent. for the first £50,000 ; 
Leper cent. for the next £100,000 ; 
} per cent. for the remainder. ~ 

In the case of works costing less than £10,000 a higher 
rite shall be adopted. 

In no ease shall the first premium execed-half the total 
amount of the premiums offered, 

(Hf) All Conditions by Corporate Bodies shall be under 
aval, 


[Sore.—Shouk) the 


conditions be approved 
“the pee Regalations (L (Dh, ny and (7) will become ree 


pectively (2), (F) and (¢.] 

The CHarMas on bohalf of the Council, to move that 
the Revised Seales of Fees payable to Architects and 
Quantity Surveyors in conneotion with State-aided Hous- 
ing Schemes, as set out in the Ministry of Health's General 
Hooxing Memorandum No. 3), be incorporated in the 

“Seale of Profesional Charges’ in substitution for the 
oxiating Clause 9. 


Mr. Syoxuvy Perens, F.S.A. [F.], to put the following 
question to the Chairman: “ Aro the Ministry of Health 
hound by their Memorandum No, 31, and will they refuse 
to sanction the remuneration of Architects and Quantity 
Surveyors at a lower rate than that soale 1” 














Toe Heanme Roouw, 8.1 RA, Lonnanr, 


THE LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
By the Liprarian, Rupotr Dmoxs, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th November 1929. 


ITHIN the time limit of a single Paper I fear that it will not be possible to give more than 
a bird's-eye view of the Institute Collection of books and drawings. But I shall cover as 
much ground as I can in the time at my disposal. 

When the President did me the honour to ask me to read a Paper on the contents of the Library 
he suggested that I should keep in view the requirements of students, The President's suggestion 
determined my method of treatment, which has been to clance at the possessions of the Institute in 
the light of architectural bibliography, and to indicate in each period what we have of value in the 
Library ; ko depict i sort of renedlogical tree, beginning with Vitruvius and following with the 
hereditary branches, 

When the Institute was founded in 1884 the formation of a library was one of the main instru- 
ments with which it was hoped to cultivate a more general knowledge of architecture, at a time when 
libraries were rarer institutions than they are to-day. The idea of the founders, however, extended 
beyond a collection of books and drawings: it embraced also a collection of a more reneral character, 
consisting of models of buildings, building stones and indeed practically any object, not too eum brous, 
of architectural interest. But with the lapse of the tome, the tendency was to restrict the collection 
to books, drawings and engravings ; and the exigencies of space induced the Council from time to 
time to part with many of the objects which occupied space that could he better used for the accommo- 
(lation of books and drawings. 

Members of the Institute have every reason to be proud of their Library, not only beeanse it 
ts the finest collection of books and drawings possessed by any architectural society, but also on 

Third Series, Vol. XXVIII. No. 3.—d December 1000. o 
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account of the personal associations, both past and present, with the formation of the collection. 
It may seem a little paradoxical to be thankful that the Institute was not in the beginning a nich 
corporation with plenty of funds at its disposal for the purchase of books: but this very fact has 
given a priceless quality to the collection ; it has given to the mam and most valuable part the inverest 
of personal association which could not be bought. One of the earliest documents in the possession 
of the Institute is a letter from Charles Barry (later Sir Charles Barry., and the architect of the Houses 
of Parliament) dated from Foley Place, 15th June 1985, addressed to“ Dear Donaldson ” (afterwards 
Kimeritus Professor of Architecture at University College) — 

"With the best wishes for the success of the Institute in all its objects,it has longheenmy intention 
to assist in encouraging that of collecting standard works, which I consider to be of paramount 
importance, and as the first public meeting is convened by the Institute for this evening it may be 
of use, by way of example, that the list of Donors should be as numerous as possible, I enclose 4 
Draft for £20, which I will thank you to place to the Library fund in my name. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“CHanies Barry.” 

There ig another letter from Sir Charles Barry, dated three years later (4th May 1538), with 
which he forwarded, on behalf of Sir James Drummond Stewart, the remarkable collection of orginal 
drawings by Bibiena, Panini and other distinguished Italian and French artists. T mention particn- 
larly Sir Charles Barry's letter as it is the earliest of typical correspondence indicating the interest 
of distinguished members of the Institute in forming the collection of books and drawings. In 
making this brief reference to the history of the Institute Library, I should like to recall to the 
memory of present members the names of Professor Donaldson, Professor Hayter Lewis, Wyatt 
Papworth and Professor George Aitchison, who were all enthnsiastic in increasing the bibliographical 
value of the collection. Donations were constantly being made to the Library funds ; Sir William 
‘Tite, for instance, in 1870 gave £500: but the most valuable gifts were of books received from their 
distinguished authors or collectors, men whoge names occupy 4 prominent place in the architectural 
history of the last hundred years, both in England and abroad, In the first published lists of books 
printed in 1886 the names which appear first in the hst are those of Percier and Fontaine, who 
presented a complete series of their published works. The Library was indebted to the King of 
Prussia for the presentation of Lepsins’s monumental work on Egypt, and to the Prince Consort for vari- 
ous pamphlets, Amongst the distinguished authors who sent copies of their works were the Duke of 
Serradifaleo (Sicilian Antiquities), Canina, Schliemann, Texier, Viollet-le-Due (who presented his 
Dictionary), Charles Garmer (who presented a collection of working drawings for the Paris Opera, us 
well as six folio volumes of photographs of the sculpture and details of the same building), and many 
others, The most valuable contents of the libraries of James Fergusson, the historian, Professor 
Donaldson, and Arthur Cates were bequeathed to the Institute Library in which they had so often 
worked. 

Before proceeding to the general contents of the Library I should like to refer to two publications 
with which the Institute and its members have been elosely associated. The firat—published in the 
early days under the title of The Jnstitule Transaefions and since 1898 under the title of The Inatitule 
Journal—contains the Sessional Papers read before the Institute, now comprising 68 volumes, and 
forme a valuable contribution to the architectural and archeological literature of the last eighty or 
mnety years. Among the contributors we find the name of practically every architectural author 
of distinetion within the period in question : James Fergusson, Professor Cockerell, Wm. Burges, Pro- 
fessor Willis (lus Paper on the “ Construction of the Vaults of the Middle Ages" has been reprinted 
by the Institute, and is known to all students of Gothie architecture), J. K. Colling, G. Edmund Street, 
Owen Jones, A. H. Layard, Thomas Hayter Lewis, J. H. Parker, Pennethorne, Francis Cranmer 
Penrose, R. P. Pollan, H. Schliemann, Sir Gilbert Scott, Wm. Simpson (“ Crimean Simpson,” who 
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in later years presented two folio volumes of his Indian Sketches), Mr. Ei. C. Waleott (“ Charch and 
Conventnal Arrangement "’), Alfred Waterhouse, G. P. Bodley, and muny others of the past as well 
as the many distinguished writers who are still with us. The other publication to which T referred 
are the eleven volumes (eight of text and three of ilinstrationsy of the Metionary of Architecture, 
published by the Architectural Publication Society, one of the most useful books of reference to 
the student of architectare that has ever been published. The Architectural Publication Society 
was founded in 1848 at the instigation of Wyatt Papworth “for the Promotion of Architectural 
Information intended for the Revival and Restoration, Investivation and Pubheation of Knowledge 
in Architecture, and the Arts connected therewith.” Sir Charles Barry, Professor Cockerell. Sydney 
Smirke, Edward ’'Anson and Robert Kerr were members of tlie orginal committee. The Dictionary 
in its present form was evolved from a scheme for the publication of promiscuous essays on subjects 
of architectural interest. The information in the Metionarly was compiled by ninety-one contnbutors, 
whose names are all more or less familiar as members of the Institute; but the main labour of 
research and compilation was undoubtedly undertaken by Wyatt Papworth, the Honorary Secretary, 
whe for forty-three years (the work was completed in 1892) must have given his time almost nn- 
reservedly to the task, The Dictionary contains 18,456 articles, 2.289 {olin pages, 152 plates, and its 
total eost amounted to £9,530, 

The contents of the Library cover pretty well the chronology of architectural literature from) the 
time of the publication of Vitruvius (in 1486) to the present day, contained in some 19,000 volumes, 
over three thousand pamphlets, a few original manuseripts and many thousands of architectural 
drawings, engravings and photographs. As Mr. (. Harrison Townsend, in a Paper which he read before 
the Institute as recently as 1912, has dealt with the collection of drawings, [shall only refer to those 
which have appeared in published form or have some special relation to the period with which I am 
dealing. 

In taking a general survey of architectural literature, we find that the earliest and most important 
looks were published in Italy, that France some years later caught the impetus of the Italian 
Renaissance, and that England, although it had an ihiosyneratic literature, provided. for the most part, 
until the eighteenth century only a faint echo of the publications of ltaly and Franee. Tt 
was not indeed antil the appearance of the pubheations of the Society of Dilettanti that it 
assume! more than an insular importunee, a position which it has since maintained. ‘The micst 
inportant aathors on architecture, in the early days and since, were the most important architects. 
Architectural biography, I think, provides scarcely an instance in which the chief Italian architects of 
the Renaissance did not write-on architecture or seek some form of literary expression, although their 
works may not have always been printed or may have been lost. Brunelleschi (said to be the earlicst 
authority on the seienow of perspective) and Bramante are cases in point. There ure bibliographical 
gaps in the Institute Library as in all libraries, some serious, which it is hoped may be filled in tine 
but, taking the Library as a whole, its contents usually correspond adequately to the bibliographical 
ists published in the various histories of architecture. 

The ten books of Vitruvius gave the first impetus to modern architectural literature, even before 
their appearance in printed form. He, as-a writer, sugvested an attitude and outlook towards the art 
of architecture that influenced all the early writers, [talian, Freneh and Enghsh. The Library 
possesses one of the most complete collections in existence of the various editions of Vitruvius. The 
first edition was published im Rome in 1486, about forty years after the invention of printing in 
movable type, and the rapidity with whieh it was followed hy Ister editions indicates not only the 
popularity of the author but the universal interest that was taken in architecture. Ten years later 
the work was reprinted in Florence, followed by editions in 1518 and 1522. In 151] the Gioconde 
edition, the first to contain illnstrations, was published in Venice and furthor editions were published 
at Strasbourg, Lyons and in Paris before the middle of tho sixteenth century. ‘These editions were 
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in Latin. The first Italian translation by Cesare Cesariano was published at Como in 1521, and 
again at Venice in 1524 and 1585, and again at Perugia in 1586. The first German translation: 
appeared at Nuremberg i 1548, the first Spanish edition was published at Aleala in 155%, the first 
French translation by Jean Martin in. Pans in 1647. and the first English translation, by William 
Newton, in London in 1771 and 1791, m two parts. An earlier abridged translation by Joseph 
Moxon, from the famous French edition of Perrault, was published in 1692 and ran through vanous 
editions, but was very inadequate. Numerous later Finglish translations have appeared since Newton's 
time, the most familiar to students being Gwilt’s, published in 1826. The Institute collection contams 
copies of all the first editions that I have mentioned, with many of them in their original bindings. 
There have been many charges of forgeries ‘1 literature, some o? which have been justified (Alberti 
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himself provided an amusing example ay 4 young mun in o fable entitled “ Philodoxios,” which he 
attributed to Lepidus, a comic Latin poet), and the Drbri decem have not escaped the charge, although 
it has never, 1 think, been made by architects. ‘The discussion first began m 1829, in a correspondance 
between a German philologist, named Schultz, and Goethe. The Institute published im T8068 « 
translation of a treatixe, without undertaking any responsibility for the opinions of ite author, 
Professor Ussing, of Copenhagen, who assumes De architectura libri decem to have been the work 
of an unserupulons impostor and literary hack of the tenth century, In 1002, however, M. Vietor 
Mortet contributed to the Revue Archéologugue a Paper entitled “* Recherches entiques sur Vitrave et 
son (Zuvre," in which he takes the other side. Professor Aitchison once stated that Vitruvius was the 
handbook of the Middle Ages. In the British Museum there are six manusoript copies of Vitruvins, 
belonging to the ninth century und later, and there are two others in Eingland, one in the Bodleian 
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and the other in the Library of St. Jolin’s College at Oxford. Although it isa little apart from my paper 
[cannot refrain from reproducing on the sereen pages from the ninth and fifteenth century manuscripts. 
In each case [| have selected pages which have worn well, although both copies are in an excellent 


state of preservation. The first is from the ninth century manuscript ; the second, which I have 


chosen for the quality of the writing, isfrom thetifteenth century manuscript, [also giveillustrations on 
the sereen of a page from the Editio princeps of Sulprtias (1486) and of the binding of the first German 
edition, printed at Nuremberg in 1548, in untouched vellum on woodboards, withoriginal thong and 
brass clasps and laced thong head bands. 

Vitruvius in the first of his ten books draws up the qualifications essential to « good architect, 
which must seem ideally unattainable to any modern architectural student. If, indeed, the universal 
qualities which Vitruvius demands have been 
possessed by any manthey were possessed by Leone 
Battista Alberti, one of the chorcest spints pro- 
duced by the humanist movement tn Italy,and one 
of the earliest architectsof the Italian Renatssance. 
Alberti’s ordered life was a romance of leaming 
and artistic creation. He wrote a’ a specialist in 
muny subjects, but only two of his smaller works 
were published during his lifetime. His most im- 
portant work, and the most tnteresting to arelu- 
tects, is his Opus preestantissimum de Re 2difica- 
forid, In ten books, published in Florence 4 year 
earlier (1485) than Vitruvius’s work was published 
in Rome. ‘The copy of this edition in the Institute 
labrary is supposed to have formed part of the 
library of Lord Burlington, and was later in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire. A Latin edition 
was published in Paris in 1512 (the Institute copy 
was presented by M. Charles Texier), and a French 
translation by Joan Martin was also published m 
Paris in 1559, under the title L'artde bien bastir, A 
modern author suggested a few years ago that if 
this translation had not been published the archi- 
tectonie revolution in France might not have 
occurred—a somewhat high-flown suggestion. OnMISAL Hisinine oF Finest Gnawan Boron of ViITravvinn 
Tithan translations were published in Florence (Nuremberg, 146i,—ELB_A. Collection, 
in 1550 and 1565, by C. Bartoli—l reproduce on 
the eereen an engraving of Alberti from this edition (see page 55)—and it was from this translation that 
Leont provided the English version, published im 1726, in three volumes, with Italian and Enghsh 
text in parallel columns. ‘The Library possesses copies of these editions as well as others that were 
published in Venice and Bologna, According to a French student of Alberti’s work, M. Poppelin, 
it is doubtful whether Alberti intended publishing explanatory plates in lis book on architecture, 
a gap that was filled by Bartoli in his Italian translation. Alberti’s literary activity extended beyond 
science and art to philosophy and the arts of poetry and sentiment. An interesting example of 
his lighter mood in literature is to be discovered in Hecalomplila, a duodecimo published in 1534, 
in italicised type, with no place or printer's name (but probably from the Venetian press), in which 
Alberti discourses as an expert on the art of love. A reproduction (reduced) of the title-page 1s given 
on pape 55. This little book is written in the form of a prologue to a play and ends as the play is 
supposed to begin. 
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Alberti was the first of a line of distinguished Italian arelitects who wrote upon architecture, 
the most celebrated being Sebastiano Serlio, Barozzi da Vignola, Vincenzo Scamozzi and Andres 
Palladio, whose works, both in architecture and literature, had « dominating influence on European 
architecture and upon architectural theory. The works of these Italian authors as well as many 
others of lesser prominence are adequately represented in the Institute Library. Serho, who was bom 
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it Bologna in 1475 just before the death of Alberti, has an especial interest for English students, as 
a translation out of Italian into Duteh and out of Duteh inte English (in the latter respect like Miles 
Coverdale’s Bible), by Hobert Peake, was published in London in 1611 and was the earliest connected 
work on architecture which appeared in the English language. Peake's translation was dedicated to 
“the High and Mighty Prinee Heury, Prince of Wales,” and is, I helieve,the only English translation of 
Seria. The Institute Library possesses one complete copy of this work and a seeond copy with 
the first book omitted, So far as the Italian editions are concerned. the Library i indebted to 
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Mr. Max Clarke for the very rare volume on the Five Orders, Regole Generali di Architetiura sopra 
fe congue maniere deglt edifiet, published in Venice by Francesco Marcolini Da Forli, in 1587, which, 


$0 far as is known, was the first book published by 
Serio. The Library also possesses Venetian edi- 
tions of his completed work of 155], 1566, 1584 
(7 books), 1619 (the 7 books), 1668 (5 books). The 
last edition contains a copy of Serlio's portrait 
which I give on the sereen. On the ground of 
association, the Institute Library is probably 
happiest in the possession of the quarto edition 
of 1619, which contains a note in the handwriting 
of Sir James Thornhill (the painter associated with 
the decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral and Green- 
wich Hospital) as follows : “* This was Inigo Jones’s 
Book, afterwards Mr. Webb's [name rather blot- 
ted], then Mr. Churchill's, then Sir J. Thornhill’s." 
The Mr. Webb was no doubt John Webb, Inigo 
Jones's relative or son-in-law; there was a Mr, 
Churchill, I believe, associated with Wren at 
Greenwich Hospital. In other handwnting there 
is the signature of Rd. Williamson, and again, 
underneath, “This book is the property of P. 
Nicholson 1813," who was no doubt the compiler 
of the Dictionary of Archilecture ond the prolific 
author of other works connected with building at 
the end of theeighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The second and last time that 
Jones visited Italy was between the years 1614— 
1614, so that, as this copy of Serlio was not printed 
until 1619, it must have come into his hands after 
his return, ‘The book contains numerous marginal 
notes (unfortunately too closely shaved by some 
careless tinder), but Tam unable to identify the 
careful handwriting with Inigo Jones's more im- 
pulsive penmanship: it pozseeses more, perhaps. 
the character of John Webb's. 

Serlio was well known in France, where he 
ched, both as an architect and author; but it was 
an Italian architect, Barozzi da Vignola, born some 
thirty years later, whose book, Regola delli cinque 
ordini d’Architettura, became the standard text 
book of French students and architects. His 
other book was Le due Regole della prospettiva 
pratica, His works are represented in the Library 
by various Italian editions which contain the addi- 
tional plates of doorways by Michel Angelo. Bound 
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with the Roman edition of 1617 with the engravings by Francesco Villamena is the Libro d' Antonio 
Labaceo appartenente a larchitetlura nel qual si figurano aleune notabili Antiquita di Roma, containing 
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36 plates, including title page and a page of text. Labacco, who was a pupil of San Gallo, lived in 
Rowe for forty years, and these plates are from the first edition of a work pablishedin 1457, We have 
also various French editions of Vignola, ineluding that of D'Aviler, who accompanied Desgodetz to 
Rome in 1614 and was with him captured by Algerian pirates on the way. Two English editions: 
appeared within a few years of cach other, The first was by John Leeke, “ Hydrographer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty,” who printed and cold mathematical instruments and maps at the 
Signe of the Atlas, in Russell Street. “ The dark and improper directions " which Joseph Moxon 
found in Leeke’s work induced him to undertake a fresh, and certainly a more idiomatic and Incid, 
translation, which was published in small octavo in 1654 with the title Vignola or the Compleat 
Architect, and ran through numerous 
editions. Joseph Moxon also published 
in 1670 4 work on Perspective, stating 
that he was induced to do so beeause 
the translation of Serlio, published m 
1611, contamed the only mformation 
in Enghsh on the subject. Moxon’s 
work is also valuable on account of the 
engravings by William Faithorne, the 
elder (1616-1691), which are now rare. 
Tt is a little ennous that Moxon, who 
was familar with Vignola‘s writings, 
docs not refer to histreatise on the same 
subject which was published in Romein 
1a83. 

As we have seen, the writings of 
Serlio and Vignola were not unknown 
to English readers in the seventeenth 
century, but it was a famous contem- 
porary of Vignola, Palladio, whose in- 
flnence, largely due to the enthusiasn 
of Lord Burlington, became the most. 
uuthontative in this country, The 
Library has the first edition of Pal- 
ladio's Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura, 
published ten years before his death 
in Venice, 1570, which contains the 

Tux F E 6 oF Pan.ame's 1 Quarine Link ben. Ancurrertena.” autograph of Lord Barlington on the 
eee Loans Tirmtanerioeed Seas CRETE TACK Getloalion| title page, and no doubt formed part 
of his library, The Library also pos- 

sessea a reprint of this work published at Venice in 1601, and also the 1616 edition.  Palladio 
published two other books, L’Antiehita di Roma, m Venice, 1534, of which we have the edition in 
Latin and Italian, with notes by CU. Fairfax, publishod at Oxford in 1709, and the Commentari di C. 
Giulio Cesare con le figure im rame degli allogyiamenti, de'fatti d'arme, ete., 4o. Rome, 1618, the 
second edition, with illustrations showing the disposition of armed forces. Numeroud translations 
of Palladio’s four books began to appear in the seventeenth century. The earliest, and then only 
the first book, was made by Richards, and published in 1683, which ran through at least twelve 
editions. The Tth edition, which ts the earliest in the Library, was printed for H. Tracy at the 
Three Bibles, on London Bridge (1708), and contains an illuatration of “the new model of St. Paul's 
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in London, 48 i615 to be built,” and subsequent editions contain illustrations of the Cathedral “ as tt is 
now relnilt,” Leon, the protégé of Lord Burlington, Isaac Ware, and Edward Hoppus were later 
responzible for translations. Leoni's handsome edition was published in 1715 in Finglish, French and 
ltalian, with copper plates engraved by Bernard Pieart, a well-known French engraver who had settled 
at Amsterdam. There is a well-known copy of Palladio in Worcester College Library, Oxford, con- 
taining margmal notes by Inigo Jones, Leoni copied these notes, which he mtended to incorporate in 
the first edition of his translation, ut they did not appear until the third edition in 1742. Palladino. 
like his predecessors, Alberti, Serlio and Vignola, visited Rome—the quarry of all the great architects 
of the Renaissance—where he measured and drew the famous buildings of antiquity, the Roman Baths, 
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PorTriox of a Dawa or OLYMPIC THEATEM, Viorxza.—Palladio Sorive, Dorlingjon-Devronahire Collection 


These drawings after his death remained buried and forgotten in a house at Masera, near Asolo, which 
he designed for Monsignore Daniello Barbaro, where Lord Burlington diseovered them. 

Lord Burlington published in London, in 1730, for private circulation, a selection from the draw- 
ings of the Baths, with the Italian title, Fabbriche Antiche disegnate da Andrea Palladio e date in luce da 
R. Conte di Burlington, containing sixteen double and eight singlo plates, a rare volume, of which the 
Library possesses a copy. In his introduction to the volime Lord Burlington foreshadows the 
publication of a further volume of Palladio's drawings, an intention which, however, was never carried 
into effect. Ottavio Bertotti Seamozzi published in Vicenza, in 1785,a book on the Baths of Rome, 
largely founded on Lord Burlington's publication. Charles Cameron, who “ measured many 
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of the buildings on the spot,” republished the drawings again, with many additions, ir 1772, second 
edition 1775, which we have. Seamozzi in 1776-93 published at Vicenza four folio volumes dealing 
with Palladio’s own buildings, and a second edition was published in French in 1766, and 4 second 
Ttalian edition in 1796; both the latter copies are in the Library. Palladian bibliography is extensive, 
and forms one of the most important chapters in histories dealing with the Italhan Renaissance and 
later architecture. 

The fourth great protagonist of the Italian Renaissance and authority on the orders and principles 
of architecture, Vincenzo Scamozzi, published two books, the first at Vemce in 1553, Discorsi sopra 
lAntichita di Roma, with forty copperplate engravings by Battista Pittom, a brother Vicentino ; the 
secomd, Dell’ idea della Architettura universale, published thirty-two years later (fo. Venice, 1615), is a 
voluminous work, containing in two volumes 722 pages, without including the pages of a copious and 
useful index, ‘The first editions of both these works are on the Library shelves. Asin the case of his 
predecessors, translations of his works appeared in other countries, although not very speedily. A 
much abridged English translation, made from the Dutch, was published in London in 1669 under 
the tithe of The Mirrour of Architecture or the Grownd-Rules of the Art of Building exactly laid down by 
Vincent Scumozzi Mr. Builder of Venice ; an abridged translation also appeared at Nuremberg in 1678. 
D'Aviler was responsible for a French translation published m 1685. 

The works of other Italian writers during the Renaissance are represented in the Institute collec- 
tion, but with Seamozai we come to the end of a definite period. We have later the ecormopolitan 
architects of the members of the Galli Bibiena family, who built theatres, devised stage scenery, 
and organised the festivals for court celebrations, chiefly in Austria, and wrote books. The authorship 
of the books of the various members of the family (there were five altogether) presents something 
of the same bibliographical difficulty as the earlier family of the Du Cerceau, in France ; it 13, at any 
rate, & ttl: confusing. In the Drummond Stewart collection of drawings we possess onginal 
examples of the brilliant draughtsmanship of, two members of this family—Ferdinand and his son, 
Giuseppe. 

With the works of Piranesi we ornve at a culminating point of architectural draughtsmanship. 
The seventeen volumes possessed by the Institute, including the famous Careeri volume, form a 
fairly complete set of his engravings, and are stated by Mr. A. M. Hind, the authority on the various 
states of the plates, to form a good set, Piranesi, although he never visited England, was, as we know, 
intimately associated with Robert Adam (to whom he dedicated the 1762 edition of ns Campo 
Marzio dell’ Antica Roma) and a friend of George Danee, Robert Mylne, and other English and Scottish 
architects of the eighteenth century, who, no doubt, influenced by the Marly Italians, sought and found 
in Rome the foundation of their architectural education and inspiration, The Institute possesses an 
interesting testimony to the close and friendly relations existing between Piranesi and Robert Adam 
and Robert Mylne—direetly, in a letter from Piranesi to Robert Mylne, and indirectly in a business 
letter from Robert Adam to his bankers and agente, James and Clerk, of London. Piranesi’s letter, 
consisting of three closely written folio pages, is far the more interesting and was written on the 
1th November 1760, when his Della Magnificenza ed Archilettura de Romani was on the point of publiea- 
tion, but was being delayed by the Pope—to whom the book was dedicated—“from whose sovereign 
benelicence,” he states in the letter, “ | have received a present of 1,000 Roman seudi.” In the letter, 
which touches more matters of interest than I can possibly refer to, Piranesi deplores the innecuracy of 
Desgodets ; he informa Mylne“ that the statues and marble rehefs are being executed at the Trevi 
Fountain, and that the monks of §. Croce have enused the Amphitheatram Castrense to be excavated 
in order to render the site better suited for agriculture." [t is generally known that Piranesi engraved 
some plates for the Works in Architecture by Robert and James Adam (four plates of sections and 
details of Sion House m part iv. of the second volume), “ the largest," according to the authors, “ he 
has ever attempted in regular architeeture "; but it is not so well known that he engraved for Robert 
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Mylne a view of two arches of Blackfriars Bridge (now replaced), which was published in 1766, and of 
whieh two copies are preserved in the Institute collection. 

While Tam speaking of Italian authors I should like to refer to the original drawings of Italian 
architecture (but not by un Italian) a recent gift, for which the Institute is indebted to Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley. When Peter Paul Rubens visited Italy between the years 1600 and 1608 he, according to 
his biographer, Dr. Waagen, remained longer at Genoa than any other part of Italy, and “ as an oceupa- 
tion of secondary importance he took sketches of the most interesting palaces whieh were 
afterwards published (Antwerp 1613-1622) in two foho volumes of engravings, Palas di Genova.” 
Mr. Baddeley’s present comprises 120 of the 189 origmal drawings made for the book. supplemented 
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by sixteen copperplate engravings of the drawings which are missing, all bound together in 
oné folio volume. The title-page of the published work states that the drawings were “ raceolfi 
e designalt da P.P.R..” and in the preface Rubens says, “In this little work I give the plans, 
elevations and facades and two sections of certain palaces which I collected at Genoa, not without 
trouble and expense, although I had the good fortune to be able to avail myself to some extent of the 
work of another.” The engravings are ascribed to Nicholas Ryckmans, the Flemish engraver, whose 
signature is on the first plate ; but the aseription of the authorship of the drawings to Rubons himself 
is problematical, although notes on many of the drawings bear a close resemblance to his hand- 
writing. Although Rubens was accused by later authorities of inaccuracy, and was inaccurate, in these 
drawings, this doea not diminish interest in the collection or the pleasure in its possession. 
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Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the volume of literature on the architecture of the 
Italian Renaissance has been considerable and is well known to all students. During the last thirty 
or forty years photography has replaced engraving, with which art the literature of architecture had 
been so closely associated since the invention of printing. If this and “ process-block " substitution 
have increased the illustrative value of books it has certainly lessened their artistic interest. 

Before dealing more generally with the early French books in the Library, I should like to refer for 
a moment to the sketch book of Villard de Honnecourt,of which a facsimile copy was published in Pans 
in 1858, under the direction of MM. Lassus and Darcel. The original, formerly in the Abbey of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Although the volume is confimed to 
sketches with marginal notes, it is, as a whole, a document of a most personal and mtimate kind and 
throws considerable light on the mannerof life and thought of a Gothic architect of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The author was born at Honnecourt, on the Scheldt, near Cambrai. He was probably 
the architeet of the choir of Cambrai Cathedral, now destroyed. He visited Laon, Chartres, Lausanne anil 
Rheims (the last named during the building of the cathedral). He then visited Hungary, in the capacity, 
it is supposed, of a master mason. He worked in collaboration 
with Pierre de Corbie, a medimval architect, whose name has 
not been lost. His sketches show his skill as an artist, and 
indicate a variety of interest that recalls Leonardo da Vinet, 
but invested with Gothic spirit and feeling. The second page 
of the sketch book contains the following dedication : 

“Villard de Honnecourt salutes you, and prays all those 
who work in the various kind of work contained in thie book 
to pray for his soul, and to remember him; for in this book 
one may find great assistance in learning the principles of 
masonry and construction in carpentry. You will also find in 
it the method of drawing the figure as geometry commends and 
enjoins." Tt is perhaps a far ery from Villard de Honnecourt 
to Wm. Burges; but the Institute possesses a sketch book of 
Wm. Burges in which the drawings, also made on vellum, sug- 
gest the influence both im form and matter of the earlier book 
with whieh Burges was quite familiar. oe 3 —— 

Architectural literature, after the invention of printing, PILiment of Oumn. (8.1.8.4. Collection) 
followed pretty much the same conrse in France as it did in 
Italy, but not until some half a century later. Philibert de ’'Orme’s Nouvelles Invenhons pour bien 
bastir, et d petits Fraiz, was published in 1561, and Jean Bullant’s Reigles generalle architecture des 
cing manieres de colonnes was published three years later. It may, however, be taken for granted 
that the works of Vitruvius, Alberti and the Italian writers of the early days of the Renaissance, were 
well known to French students. The Library contains an extensive collection of the French 
authors from the time of De l'Orme to the present dey. The works of Jean Bnilant, one of the 
earliest architects of the French Renaissance, ore not, however, represented in the collection. 
Perhaps my mentioning the omission may induce some lucky possessor of his book on the Five 
Orders to despoil himself in the interests of a larger public. I regret also that we have only m 
facsimile the complete edition of the books of Jacques Frangois Blondel, although we have an 
imperfect copy of the original edition. Three great contemporaries, Bullant, De !'Orme and J. A. 
Du Cercean, are identified with the early architectural literature of France. In France, although in 
the following century, De'l'Orme occupied pretty much the same ‘position as Alberti in Italy. Both 
men were possessed by o vast intellectual energy and capacity for hard work ; but De l'Orme had 


not Alberti’s abundant versatility. He was the author of two books; and in something of the 
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same inanner m which Voltaire referred to Shakespeare, at a later time, he gave credit to himself for 
having introduced into France a better method of construction than the barbarous (rothio—telle Jagan 
barbare, He states in an epistle to the readers in his Nowrelles Inrentions pour bien bastir that 
he hegan, at the age of fifteen, what we would now call the practice of architecture—les ceurres que jay 
commandé et ordonné faire depuis leauge de quinze ans, and that he had visited various countries. Tt 
appears that in his young manhood he spent four years in Home, The book contains a dedication to 
Charles TX. and is a specimen of the flamboyant dedications in which authors indulged until the 
eighteenth century. In this dedication he supplicates the Omnipotent “ to endow the monarch with 
the wisdom of Solomon, the magnanimity of Charlemagne, the dexterity of Cesar, the strength of 
Samson, the knowledge of Plato, the eloquence of Cicero, the prudence of Aaron, the eonstaney of 
Socrates, und the happiness of Augustus." There are numerous plates in the book lustrating his 
discoveries in the science of construction. De 1'Orme’s second work was [e premier Tome (de 
PArehitecture, published in 1567, consisting of nine books, aniply illustrated with wood-cnts. The 
[Institute copy bears the date of a year later. In Worcester College Library there is a copy of this 
edition containing the autograph of Inigo Jones, We have also the 1648 editionof his completeworks, 
published at Rouen, which contains a portrait of the author. 

Aust as De )'Orme devoted himself largely to the exposition of architectural construction and 
the practical side of building, his contemporary Jacques Androuct du Cerceau, the most famous 
member of a distinguished family of artists, devoted himself more to the study of design and to 
illustration. There is some conflict of opinion as to whether Du Cerceau was an architect, whether, 
indeed, he was more than a draughtsman and an illustrator of architecture. De Geymiiller and 
Sir Reginald Blomfield are exponents of the opposing views. The same uncertainty sees to exist 
in regard to his visit to Rome, although it is generally presumed that he waa there about the sine 
time as De l’Orme—that is, somewhere between the years 1581 and 1934; but whether Du Cercean 
was an architect or not searcely, if at all, diminishes his value to he student. His great (uiifieations 
as an architectural draughtsman and eigraver are expressed in Des plus excellents bastiments- de 
France which provides an inyaluable record of contemporary building of the sixteenth century. 
This work was published in two volumes, of which the Library possesses the first edition of the first 
volume, published in 1576, bound together with the 1607 edition of the seeond volume (originally 
published in 1579), as well as the 1611 and 1615 editions of his Livre d’ Architecture, and the first edition 
of his Livre des Edifices A ntiques des Romains, published in 1554. Mr. W. H. Ward, the author of 
Architecture of the Renaissance in France, published a fow years ago reproductions in photogravare 
of a series of Du Cereean's drawings which are preserved in the British Museum, 1 five.on the screen, 
for the purpose of comparison wa well as to show Dn Cereean’s varity of manner in the two forms of 
art, eaell 80 accomplished in its way, a drawing of the Chateau de Blois taken from Mr. Ward's book, 
and as it appeared as an engraving In Des plus excellents bastiments de France. 

Apart from the gaps | have mentioned, the Institute collection of French works ja representative 
and generally complete. It includes the first edition ( 1623) of Pierre Le Muet's Maniére de bien bastir 
pour toutes sorles de personnes, of which an English translation was published in 1670 under the tithe of 
The Art of Fawr Building; Mathurin Jousse's Le Secret d* Architecture (1642) and Perrault's Ordonnance 
des cing Espéces de colonnes selon la methode ies Anciens (1689 edition). The last work. which was 
translated into English by John James of Greenwich (the architect of St. ( eorge’s, Hanover Square) in 
1707, contains the charming vignettes by John Sturt. Perrault’s greatest literary achievement was, 
perhaps, his translation of Vitruvius, with a scholarly commentary, published in 1673. The first and 
three later editions are in the Library. | 

The engravings of Jean Marot and his son Daniel have become very rare, and the order and 
time of their publication, even with Destailleur to consult, is a difficult matter to disentangle. The 
Institute possesses two copies of the edition known as “Te Grand Marot,"’—one forming part of the 
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Fergusson bequest, ani the other boucht at the saleof Lord Besshorough's collection in 1884, but neither 
mop with # title pred ete. The Beeshorough copy contams vat) plates And the Fergusson COPY L5G 
plates. Che Institute copy of “Le Petit Marat,” Reewerl des PlansProfils et Rlecations des rie ied rs Palais, 
Chastenumr, Eaglises, Senuitu res qrofes ef Gostels bahzs en Paris ef ater enmrons arec ben ucoup le meny- 
niflerned par les mewileurs archilectes du Royaune, a small cinta volume, 18 prolably the 1670 edition 
of this rare work, contaming 122 plates without the title page. Daniel Marat, who collaborated with 
His father wlid Jean Le aut re i the production i) | PETA Ings, Was obhged Lo leave France owlng to 
the religious persecutions whieh followed the Edict of Nantes (22nd October 1685), and settled in 
Holland, where he carned on his work as a decorator and architect. He accompamed Wilham of 
Orange to England m 1686 and bore the tithe of Archilecta du Roi. <A reminiseence of his visit to 





LLCs ate Deriay AT VEdusath.ies, (Sth Mar, 1661 From the Calne! du Aol Berio: —(R.LAA. Collection. 


England is to be fomnd in lis (heres du sieur DT), Marat, contenant piusiwurs Pensées wiles aur Architectes, 
reproduction poblished at Berlin in 1302), which contame the pian Of i garden hearing the InseTiption 
Carlerre d Amplon Courts but, | beleve, there 1s no record to mnchcate that Marot was associated with 
the planning of the garden at Hampton Court. The book also contains designs for a roval carriage 
forthe King of Mingland made at The Hague m 1698, not unhke the ormate equipage whieh is still used 
bv the present Kine and Queen ou State occasions. Whatever may be the prevailing opinion of the 
laste of the style Lows ATV., Destuilleur regards Daniel Marot as one of its most tymeal exponents, 
His versatility in the invention of ornate design was certainly remarkable, 

The works of thetwo brothers Jennand Antoine Le Pautre are represented in the Library—the first, 
the celebrated draughtsman and engraver, the second,” drchitectedu foi,” his slightly younger brother, 
The Tostitute does not, unfortunately, possess a copy of the published volume of this most notable 
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artist and designer of the Louis XIV. period. The selection of his work, published by Deeloux and 
Doury im 1550, Collection des plus Belles Compositions, by Jean Le Pautre, is not very satisfactory. 
His Mmgra vings are, however, to be found in numerous other works. We find them in Despodetz’s 
Tes Edifices Antiques de Rome (fo. Paris 1682), and in the remarkable series of engravings known as the 
Cabinet du Rot collection. Le Pautre's versatility im design was so admired that French architeets, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, recommended the study of lis work to their pupils 
afin. de réechauffer [imaginahon, and probably do so to-day. The Institute’s fine collection of the 
Catinet du Roi series of engravings, contained im twent y-two large folio volumes, is ont of its most 
valuable possessions, and marks a bniliant epoch in the history of the art of French engraving. This 
splendid series of engravings originated in the King's desire to present to his brother monarchs and 
other distinguished persons a record of his achievements, and those of his predecessors, as a collector 
of works of art, as a builder, as «a conqueror in battle as well as of the great ceremonial occasions 
at Versailles and elsewhere. It is especially interesting to architects on account of the engravings 
of the buildings of Versailles, and other royal buildings, by Le Pautre, Isracl de Silvestre, J. Marot 
and other great engravers of the time. The engravings are interesting as a record of the art of 
engraving at one of its greatest periods by its most eminent exponents including, besides those ] 
have named, the work of Gérard Audran, Edelinck, Baudouins and others. I give you on the screen 
anengraving by Le Pantre of an illuminated display at Versailles (see p. 63), and one of Silvestre's 
views of Versailles, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRANCO-BRITISH CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


II.—THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 

Any real attempt to organise « system of archi- 

tectural education in the United Kingdom has only 
been made during the last twenty-five years: whilst 
in France « definite scholastic method has been 
established and developed for over two and a half 
centuries. It necessarily follows, therefore, that os 
far as the technique of training in architecture is 
eoncerned we have come here with the object rather 
of receiving than of giving advice. 
‘Till the foundation of the Liverpool University 
School in 1894 there was no institution in Great Britain 
viving full-time organised teaching in architecture 
throughout the day. Now we haveseveralsuchschools, 
of which two—the Liverpool University and the Archi- 
tectural Association Schools—have set up courses of 
instruction of five years’ duration. The five years’ 
course of the Liverpool School leads either to a 
Diploma or, in the case of matriculated students, to a 
Degrea—that of Bachelor of Architecture—the Liver- 
pool School having academic status. Both the five 
years’ courses established at Liverpoo! and at the 
Architectural Association School have recently been 
recognised by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as of suficient thoroughness and merit virtually to 
qualify graduates of those courses for membership of 
the Institute, o qualification which will certamly 
confer the right to practise under the terms of any 
statutory registration of architects that may in the 
future come into force, 

But although no scholastic system of architectural 
education in any sense comparable to that of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts was in operation until recont 
times, it must not he understood that the art of 
architenture was not taught in England, Tt was 
taught in the way which obtained throughout the 
Medimval period, and which persisted so extensively 
in Europe during and after the Renaissance ; that is 
fo say, it was taught by the practising master to 
hit immediate pupils. The studio or office of the 
architect Deictiael: in effect, or was expected to per- 
form, a double function ; it was regarded not only as 
an instrument of practice, but as a vehicle of instruc- 
Hon. The system differed from the French atelier in 
that the students acquired their knowledge inci- 
tlentally whilst assisting in the work of the master. 
So long as a general agreement regarding traditions of 
design existed, the results of this method wore in 
imMny ways sufficiently satisfactory. But with the 
collapse of tradition which the Romantic Move- 
ments brought about in England, utter confusion 
followed in the teaching and practice of architecture. 
From an impersonal social art developing in a definite 
ininner toward a definite end it became an affair, not 


simply of conflicting and rapidly succeeding fashions, 
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but of chaotic individualism. And it is with this 
heritage of disorder that the British Schools of Archi- 
tecture have still to contend in their efforts to stabilise 
and give logical direction to the development of the 
art which it is their business to teach. 

The first necessity for a echool of architecture in 
England is, in our opinion, that it should make o 
decisive chotee of tradition; and that, having made 
that choice, it should adhere toit, By a tradition we 
mean not simply o pees or style, but a general con- 
vention such as the Mediwval or Classical. When the 
field of selection is so wide, the available knowledge 
of past and present conventions so vast, we believe tt 
to be imperative that a policy of concentration should 
be adopted if there is to be any effective continuity in 
the teaching of aschool. A five years’ course may be 
regarded as the maximum period of full-time atten- 
dance which can practically be required of studenta. 
It is our experience that, within the very strict 
limitations necessarily Imposed by a course of such 
length, no more than the principles and method of a 
single broad tradition of design can be inculcated. 
The whole field may and, we think, should be surveyed 
theoretically and historically by means of lectures, the 
study of illustrations, drawings, models, and casts, and 
hy reading and travel under direction; but instruc- 
tion in design cannot, we are persuaded, be undertaken 
with profit in the same manner. Sufficient time is 
lacking in which to attempt to do it; and even if it 
were possible to extend the period of full-time study, 
it would not seem to ua to be to the advantage of any 
school that it should profess an invertebrate catho- 
licity in design ; for the vigour af a school of architec- 
ture must be dependent on the strength of its artistic 
convictions, and these will be revealed in the con- 
sistency of its practice. | 

On several grounds—<esthetic, historical, and philo- 
sophie—the Liverpool University School has elected 
to teach design in the terms of the classical tradition 
and in those terms alone. It has at no time departed 
from its original decision, and has never had cause to 
regret that it deliberately accepted the limitations 
involved, They have been toit nothing but a source 
of strength, and haye made possible such definite 
reputation as the school possesses. That all schools 
should adopt the same tradition is not to he expected ; 
nor is it to be desired. For it is clearly necessary to. 
the proper functioning of architecture at the present 
time, when it is called upon to serve a civilisation so 
complex as our own, that it should berichly varied in its 
means ofexpression. If all schools accepted the same 
limited artistic creed, a universal stereotyped fashion 
would arise—a fashion inherently incapable of meet- 
ing all the legitimate claims that might be made upon 
its resources. The evil would obviously be still 
further aggravated if, in place of a number of separate 
schools collaborating on equal terms in the work of 
architectural education, a supreme school were to be 
created in the Metropolis, and were, through a cen- 
tralised organisation, given the opportunity of dictat- 
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ing the stylistic training of the profession. Such 
school might be awept by a fashion, ns was the Beaux- 
Arts School at the time of the Art Nouveau Movement. 
A number of independent schools forms a series of 
oun against such a fluctuation of fashion. 

The architecture which we believe can most fittingly 
embody the majority of the programmes of our civill- 
sation is 4 developed classical architecture. But the 
material of the classical tradition ts, in itself, so great 
and ao varied in kind that it can only be fully unter- 
preted through the agency of several schools, each 
with its own attitude and distinct contributive 
function. Furthermore, there are a minonty of 
apecial programmes—ecelesiastical and others—which, 
under particular condilions, may call for state- 
ment in a manner outside the classical convention. 
For the training of artists who shall be competent to 
deal with theae oocasiona, specialist schools are 
purer advisable. In any case no single school, we 
beliove, can, for the reason given, effectively cover in 
its educational capacity the total field of practice. 
Yet the whole field must be covered if all our archi- 
tecture is to he worthily conceived and executed. 
Therefore the only solution is to be found im main- 
taining a nomber of schools, 

In the United Kingdom that number need not be 
high. A multitude of small schools would be less 
nseful than a few large ones eatablished in the capital 
und in the chief provincial centres. Only large schools 
of architecture can acquire the staff and elaborate 
equipment which are necessary to the teaching of 
their subject, and it i only in large schoola that 
students obtain the full benefit of working together in 
groups, of gaining varied experience in assisting ench 
other, and in observing each other's methods, A 
school of sufficient size is also able to continue to 
attract to ite studios old post-graduate members 
whose continued presence is invaluable in sustaining 
its methods and particular tradition, 

The atelier system, as we understand and would 
endeavour to reproduce it in Great Britain, presur- 
poses that the practising patrons are themselves com- 
petently trained in design ; that they are the products 
of an architectural, not a business education; and 
that they follow a scholastic and not an individual 
tradition. This being so, it would appear for some 
little time to be impossible to extend the atelier 
aystem much farther in our country than has already 
been done The fruits of the recently established 
school training are bezinning to be apparent amongst 
the ranks of the practitioners, hut probably a genera- 
tion will have to elapse before the profession is really 
leavened by architects who have received a thorough 
grounding in their art in an architectural school, and 
who consequently undermtand the principles of logical 
instruction in architecture. For this reason the 
Liverpool University School, in the use it makes of 
the atelier system, limits its choice of putrona to 

ractiaing graduates of the school. 

One of the chief difficulties confronting architectural 
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educationists at present is the problem of correlating 
schoul training and wetual practice. The difficulty ts 
accentuated in England by reason of the gulf separat- 
ing the average office-trained architect established in 
practioe from the achool-graduated student. It ts a 
problem which, in that aspect, will only be nearer 
solution when all practitioners shall have themselves 

saed through the schools, In the meantime the 
Tiveipeot School achieves a partial reconciliation be- 
tween the two worlds of the studio and the office hy 
£0 arranging the curriculum of the last two years of its 
five-year course that students can pass ix months of 
their fourth and fifth years respectively in approved 
architectural offices, Should this experiment justily 
itself the arrangement may conceivably in the fitare 
be still further extended, 

A point which we would stress in the carnculumi of 
the Liverpool Schoal ia the importance given fo 
measuring old buildings of established ment, This 
measuring is first undertaken dunng the stummer 
vacation at the end of the first year or session of 
school study, when the elements of form and constric- 
fon have been absorbed and before any lamer attenmpt 
is made at design. The compositions thereafter pro- 
duced in the second year of study at once show the 
effect the measured drawings which lave hewn 
made. The student has an avenue of approach to 
design; and the comparative sobriety of his subwe- 
quent projects and the practicability of his detaile we 
attribute to the intimate acquaintance with good work 
which he makes whilst measuring; We consider, in- 
deed, that the English insistence on the measuring a 
old buildings has a direct practical value that comsti- 
tutes an important contribution to architectural 
education. 

For the rest, concerning the actual technique of 
training, we would add nothing, because, as we said 
at the outset, upon that subject we approach our 
French colleagues to learn and not to teach. 

The question of administration we believe to he ota 
different plane, as the conditions affecting it in France 
and in the United Kingdom are essentially different. 
And for that reason we believe that we must work out 
our own problem of scholastic organisation and coti- 
trol. In Franee we know that the highest prestige ts 
enjoyed by the educational institutions of Paris, and 
that ultimate. qualifying statas is conferred by them ; 
that a tradijion of centralisation dating from 
Louis ATV has an historic justification of tts owt, &x- 
emplified in the unrivalled record of the Beaux-Arts it- 
self. But in the United Kingdom conditions of another 
order prevail, Our natural tendency in the highest 
grades of professional education is toward decen- 
tralisntion und devolution to the furthest extent that 
is compatible with unity of control and a proper 
subordination of the interests of the parts to the 
interests of the whole, British educational inatitu- 
Hons of the first monk are not State institutions, 
neither are they concentrated in London, In the 
form of virtually autonomons universities they am 
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distributed throughout the provinces. Their tradi- 
fons ond resources, the traming which they give, 
confer ultimate prestige ; and in consequence tt is 
those professions whose members are exclusively 
trained through the medium of the Universities that 
in Great Britain enjoy the highest status. , 
Statement approved by the Board of Studies of 
Architecture and Civic Design, 26th October 1920. 
Signed on behalf of the Board hy 

C. H. Rermcyr, L’rofexsor of Architerture, Chairman 
ofthe Board; Liongen. B. Buppes, Lecturer in 
Theory of Architecture and Convener to the 
Board; Patrick Angncromare, Professor of 
Cine Design ; E.R. F. Cone, Lecturer in Design; 

J. KE. Marsan, Lecturer in Conastrection. 


IV —THE POSITION OF ARCHITECTURAL EDU- 
CATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Ky ALexaxpen N. Paterson, A.B.S.A. [F.], Peeai- 

dent of the Scottish Institute of Architects, 

While the subject entrusted to me in the Draft Pro- 
gramme of the Conference is given as“ The Work of 
the Schools of Architecture in Scotland,” I prefer, with 
your permission, to deal with it under the somewhat 
wider title indicated above, Also, I must preface any 
contribution to the Conference with the statement 
that, although invited by our Secrotary, M. de Lafon- 
taine, to take part aa ‘ official representative of the 
Architectural Schools in Seotland,” and happy, from 
not a little inside knowledge, to speak of and for them, 
[ have no authority from these Institutions to appear 
a8 their delegate. 

In those days, which seem to me, alas ! so far away, 
and yet, as time is reckoned in the history of nations 
and institutions, is but as yesterday, when I first found 
myself in Paris, enrolled as a student in the Atelier 
Pascal and at the Boole des Beaux-Arts, such a thing 
a8 school training of the young architect was non-exts- 
tont throughout the whole of Great Britain. Excep- 
Hon should perhaps be made of a class held on certain 
evenings of the week by the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don, and ably taught by the late Mr. Phené Spiers, 
/imself a former pupil of the same atelier; but with 
#0 limited an opportunity the effect of such a course on 
the mass of students th roughout the country was in- 
ippreciable, 

Since these days what an advance has been made! 
Already, gentlemen, you have heard from the preced- 
ing speakers something of what has been and 14 being 
done in London, and, as regards the English provinces, 
in Liverpool. We, in Scotland, have not been behind- 
hand. ‘To-day wo have four centres of training: at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee—the 
three former with a full course of instruction, equiva- 
lent in most respects (except as to its long tradition) 
to that at the Beaux-Arta in my time; the last men- 
honed on a more restricted scale. 

But before dealing in detail with the aims and acti- 


vities of these several schools, it will be of advantage 
to take notice of the outside influences affecting the 
scheme of education of the young architect in Scot- 
land at the presenttime. These, in the main, are four: 
(1) HM. Government, acting through the Scottish 
Education Department; (2) The Board of Governors 
of the above-mentioned Central Institutions, together 
with the Principals and Directors of their Architec- 
tural Departments; (3) the practising architects 
throughout the country, but principally im these cen- 
tres; and (4) only recently, the Institute of Scottish 
Architects. To these should perhaps be added the 
K.LG.A., with the Board of Architectural Education 
created by it, in view of a certain amount of direction 
given to the course of studies in the Scottish Schools 
by the Preliminary, Intermediate, and Final, Exami- 
nations of which you have already heard, But such 
iniluence ia very limited; indeed, the courses of in- 
struction in at least some of our schools were settled 
on much their present linea before the Institute's 
graded examinations were introduced, and the pro- 
portion of Scottish students who have hitherto gone 
forward for the B.1.B.A. Intermediate and Final Ex- 
aminations in order to qualify as Associates is com- 
poratively limiteid1—at least, of such as have remained 
in Scotland. 

The first-mentioned of these controlling influences, 
the Scottish Education Department, supplies the 
funds required for the upkeep of the schools, in general 
to the extent of about three-fourths of the amount 
employed, the remainder being contributed locally from 
feesand endowments, ete.,and requires, in consequence, 
to be satisfied as to the nature and anfliciency of the 
curriculum, the qualifications of the staff, ete. Tt en- 
deavours, not altogether sncecasfully, to keep all the 
schools up to the same standard by requiring the 
several Boards to hold joint meetings of representa- 
tives from each for the settlement of a common policy, 
and it appoints the Assessor who, along with a local 
jury of Architects, decides as to the sufficiency of the 
works submitted for the Diploma (afterwards referred 
to). 

In connection with the above reference to funds, it 
may be mentioned in passing that grants and endow- 
ments permit of the fees paid by the students being 
fixed at a very moderate rate, if not so munificently 
remitted altogether as at the Beaux-Arts in this City 
of Light! Before the war, the covering fee per session 
of nine months for the full curriculum in day classes, 
amounted to £10 10s.; it has now been raised to 
£15 15s. For the students who are unable to afford 


even these fees, many bursaries are available from 


the Education Authorities, Besides these, mainten- 
ance and travelling scholarships of various values are 
granted. 

Of the Board and Directors of the Schools—the 
second controlling factor—it need only be said that 
with them rest the responsible duties of appointing the 
staffs, and, in consultation with them, of fixing in 
detail the course of study. 
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sidered, of a Director with supervision of and 
responsible for both the artistic and scientific sides 
of the course, At Dundee, where the classes form 
a department of the Technical College and School 
of Art, the Course meantime does not proceed 
beyond the Certificate stage, though it ts hoped 
that before long means may be found to extend it in 
line with the others. At Edinburgh, the Course is 
counted as one of five years, for only one of which, 
however, are day classes required, the remainder being 
taken by morning and evening classes. At Aberdeen 
two years’ day classes are required, and these, by ar- 
rangement with the local Chapter of the Institute, are 
taken before the student enters an office, while counted 
full time for hia apprenticeship. At the latter centres, 
also, a Post-diploma class has been instituted enabling 
senior draughtsamen or young architects already in 
practice to continue their studies with expert advice 
and direction, a schome which might with advantage 
be adopted in the other schools. _ 

Such, gentlemen, is, in sketch form, the present 
position of architectural education in Scotland, with a 
summary of the facilities available. Improvements 
and developments in many directions are, of course, 
to be desired. For some of these, T hope suggestions 
may be forthcoming at the present Conference, but, in 
view of the comparatively short time during which the 
schools have been established, and for a country which, 
after all, has an area of but one-seventh and a popu- 
lation but one-tenth that of France, the situation, | 
venture to think, is not altogether unsatisfactory. 

Avexanxper N. Paterson [F.]. 


REVIEWS. 
LAMBETH PALACE, 

The Crypt and Chapel of Lambeth Palace: Noles on Lheir 
hoo! and Architeclure. By Philip Mainwaring John- 
dion, FSA, FRA Reprinted from Surrey Archoo- 
fagical Collections, Val, UXMIL, [ HowortA and (o., Lid,, 
Newton Street, Migh Holborn. | . 

The history of this building is given with exellent 
photographic illustrations in Mr. Johnaton’s pamplilet, 
and will be read with interest by all students. 

He ascribes the most ancient portion of the existing 
building to Archbishop Hubert Walter at the end of 
the twelfth century, but the crypt, aa it is, was built 
in the early thirteenth century, Attention is drawn to 
the fact that after 700 yeura the vaulting is almost as 
perfect as when it was constructed. It is carried by 
three central Purbeck columns and by corbels in the 
thick walls. There is a doorway of the same date. The 
windows have & treatment that is very unusual, and 
may be unique, The heads are segmental internally, 
but outside the segment is crowned by a blind trefoil 
arch. The original wrought-iron grilles still exist, and 
are coeval with the building. Mr, Johnston eays the 
east window is the least known and best preserve 
example of a thirteenth century window—of o rare 
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type—in London, and he has littl doubt that it was 
constructed by the same masons who worked on the 
choir of Rochester Cathedral. It was in this eryp 
that Année Boleyn in 156 was tried and condemned by 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

The chapel above, the date of which the author 
places at 1241-45, is remarkable in that the construc- 
tion of its outer walls is in fact one of buttresses con- 
nected by curtain arches which overhang the wall face 
of the window plane 2 feet, the windows themselves 
occupying the whole width between the buttresses, o 
feature usually associated with the Perpendicular 
period. Examples of similar treatment are found in 
some of the larger Irish churches of the thirteenth 
century. He draws attention to the graduated height 
and width ofthe lancets, In the triplets the side lights 
are 2 feet 10 inches wide, the central one 3 feet finches; 
and in the quintupleta the outer lighta are 2 feet 
4 inches, the central one 4 fect, and the intermediates . 
2 feet 10 inches, 

The beautiful double doorway and the oak doors 
which remain in a very perfect state, of the thirteenth 
century, are dealt with in detail. The whole mono- 
graph is a valuable addition to the literature relating 
to medieval architecture in London, and is opportune 
at the present time when earnest men are trying to 
induce its citizens to take a more active interest in the 
great metropolis in which “ they live and move and 
have their being,” 

Epwix T. Hatt LF]. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 

Geometrical Drawing—and ite Mractical Application, BF 
Alfred B. Hollrowe, AJR BA. M.8.A., of the School of 
Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. Da. nel. 
(Geo, Filland Sona, Lid, 13, Warwick Lene, London, BOC.) 
This book is a valuable contribution to our 

technical literature, notwithstanding that a host 

of good text-hooks on geometry already exist; the 
reason being that the author has fully realised that his 
subject, to be of real value, must meet the needs of 
the re and drawing office as well as the class- 
rom, The book ia weloome inasmuch as the author 
is well known among numerous t and present 
atodents in architecture and building, and his able 

(Hscourses on geometry are well remembered by them, 
The book is planned primarily to meet the modern 

demands of the upper classes in elementary schools 

and the lower forms of secondary schools, but its — 
scope and usefulness should command a much wider 
field. The diagrams (of which there is no lack) are 
delightfully clear and sel{-explanatory—which is on 
rneouragement to beginners—the photographs are 
distinet!y helpful,and, what is of immense importance, 
the letterpress describes and explains with a lneidity 
a8 simple as it is instructive. — 

The author has succeeded in his object in showing 
that geometry is not merely a subject to be learnt 

at echool and afterwands to be forgotten, but a 
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»ructicoal science forming an integral part of all 
constructional work, and as sach it is a reminder to 
the architeet of its high importance in relation to 
his art; we at once recall how Sir Christopher Wren 
vend it almost as the basis of many of his architectural 
conipositions, 

We have no doubt that the book will make good 
because its author has shown a therough realisation of 
the difficulties a student always finds in so technical 
a subject. The artisan and designer also will find 
their common troubles here set forth and cleared up 
by ‘are and direct. methods. The only fault is the 
weak binding and thin covers, for it is sure to be 
in demand, and in many instances will become a 
much-thumbed volume. The low price, however, 
perhaps over-miles this objection, 

Joux C. Rocrrs [4.]. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Opera House, Paris, 
To the Hditor, Jounnat R.LB.A., 

“m.—In the current number of the JounNAL—one 
of the most interesting I remember—I was particularly 
struck with the Rev. Dr. West's admirable notice of 
M. Paul Gout’s book on Viollet-le-Duc. It may in- 
terest Dr. Weat to know that in my student days, in the 
‘severities, the last paragraph of the oath administered 
to all doueeewe ” on ndmiasion to our atelier was 
* Mort d Viollet-le-Duc" 

The purport of this note, however, is to call alten- 
tion to what seema to me Dr. West's coniplete THs 
widerstanding of the design of the Paris Opera House. 
That building is really a logical application of Viollet- 
le-Due’s own principles ; it expresses externally its 
funetion, its plan, and ite character. 

The the main elements of a theatre plan in France 
ate the Foyer, the Salle, and the Sefie or stage. 
Looking at the building from the Avenue de rOpém 
one shes first the richly decorated peristyle which em- 
phasiees the Foyer, Fine this the dome of the Salle, 
and, surmounting all, the simple mass of the stage. 
This “ barn” is kept plain as housing the mechanical 
and working parts of the Opera, and gives force by 
cotttrant to the tichness of the remainder—a some- 
what florid richness perfectly in keeping with thie 
uses of the building. © 

The much criticised attic was an afterthought, 
mided by M. Garnier when the building was for od- 
vanced, ox he feared the masa behind it would over- 
whelm the poristvle. A broad band of sculpture was 
at first proposed,-but vetoed on the score of cost, One 
would like to have seen what Carpesux would have 
made of it, 

_ Why the absence of a pediment is a fault Tam ats 
loss to understand ; the present horizontal treatment 
of the front admirably expresses the Foyer and the 
vestibule below it.—Your obedient servant, 
Cuantes E. Saver [F.). 
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CHRONTOLE, 


Proceedings of the Council. 
15 Norember 1020. 

Tux Buwpine Taanes’ Parttament.—Tho Council 
have appomted Mr, A. W. 8. Cross, Vice-President, 
and Mr. James 8. Gibson, Mr. Paul Waterhouse anid 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., members of Council, to 
represent the Institute in the Building Trades’ Parlia- 
ment,the new constitutionof which has beenapproved. 

Tue Ministry oy Hearn asp Ancutrects’ Fees 
ror Hovsisc.—On. the recommendation of the 
Practice Committee the Council have addressed the 
Ministry of Health, drawing attention to the fact that 
certain local authorities are putting pressure on archi- 
recta with a view to arranging with them o rate of 
remuneration less than that of the scale agreed for 
housing work between the Ministry and the Institute, 
and calling upon the Ministry to maintain the agreed 
scaly and resist any contrary action on the part of 
local authorities. 

Tue Mixisrey or Heat AND THR STOFFAGE OF 
Burpixe.—On the recommendation of the Stoppage 
of Building Committee, the Council have addressed 
the Minister of Health and urged him to circularise 
all the local authorities to the effect that very careful 
consideration should be given to cases where the 
stoppage of factory or commercial buildings might 
be a cause for increasing unemployment among work- 
people who would otherwise be employed thereon. 

At the request of the Council, Mayor Harry Barnes, 
M.P., is moving an amendment to the Ministry of 
Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill to provide 
for the representation of architectural bodies on the 
pandla from which the Tribunals are selected. 

Tux Boarp oy Arciirecrona, Epucation.—The 
following have been appointed as Advisory Mombers 
of the Board of Architectural Education =—Mr. Wash- 
ington Browne (Edinburgh College of Art), Mr. Arthur 
J. Davis (Patron First Atelier of Architecture), Pro- 
fassor FE, 8. Priot, A-R.A., MLA., F.S.A. (Cambridge 
University), Professor Ramsay Traquair (McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal), Mr. Adrian Berrington (Toronto 
University), and Professor Leslio Wilkinson (Sydney 
University). 


TwewrLovMest Insurance Acr.— Mr. Maurice 
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Webb has been appointed to represent the Royal 
Institute on the Joint Committee appointed to formu- 
late a scheme for the formation of a Society for 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants under «the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Licentiares’ Examivation,—The President hav- 
ing called attention to the fact that the last examina- 
tion to qualify Licentiates for the Fellowship had now 
been completed, and that Mr. A. W. S. Cross and 
Mr. James 8. Gibson had acted as Examiners for the 
Whole of the examinations during a period of some ten 

ra, a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Gibson Was Unanimously passed by the Council. 

REINSTaATeMENT.—One ex-Fellow and three ex- 
Associates were reinstated. 

R.1.B.A. Wan Memortan Competiriox.—The Pre- 
sident submitted his award in this competition, and 
it was decided to exhibit the drawings during the 
week beginning 22nd November, 1920, 


, ee nce Comeeitions tions and the Scale of 

Honsing Fees. 

The proceedings at the Business Meeting last Mon- 
day will be found briefly detailed in the Minutes of the 
meeting published on pages 62 and 63 of the present 
issue. At the suggestion of the President, and with 
the entire concurrence of the Meeting, both the resolu- 
tions to be moved from the Chair—viz.(1)the proposed 
insertion of new essential conditions in the Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions ; and (2) the proposed 
substitution of the Ministry of Health’s General Hous- 
ing Memorandum No, 31 for the existing clause 9 of the 
seale- of Professional Charges—were deferred for 
reasons which are duly set forth in the Minutes. The 
Meeting gave opportunity, at the President's instance, 
for the discussion of the many vexed questions to 
which the changing conditions of the National Housing 
Scheme have given nae, and on which the experiences 
ofseveral members present specially qualified them to 
ape ke. 

The Office of Works and the National Housing Scheme. 

The Morning Post of the 30th ult. makes the 
following comment upon the item entitled “ House 
Building" in the Supplementary Estimate for the 
Civil Services for the current financial year :— 

The amount demanded is not much—nothing to men 
tion, in these daya—but wo learn from the attractive 
column headed “ Details of the Above" that the Offices af 
Works is now deeply engaged in the (lovernment Housi ng 
Soheme t P to the amount (at present) af £900,000 (af which 
7H, 000 18 repaid by loonl authorities), The balance ia the 
“ provision for expenditure on erection of houses under: 
taka by the Office of Works as agents for various local 
authorities proceeding with Housing Schemes approved by 
the Ministry of Health." It is, then, exactly as we pire- 
dicted. The Office of Works, with that engaging un- 
obtrusiveness which marks its climbing ambitions, is now 
building houses, and building them for no fower than eleven 
local authorities; Quite spart from other considerations, 
we warn the public that in any cnterprise undertaken by 
the Office of Works there will be no guarantee whatever 
that the money will be woll epent, nor, in practice, will 
there be any check on the expenditure. If these schemes 


are executed as ther should be excouted, under an arehiteot 
who bs pcoliaonally responsible both for the quality of the 
work and for every penny of expenditure, there is a solid 
guarantees of economy. But in the case of a Government 


Department there is no such thing. Quite the contrary. 


Moreover, it is no part of the duties for whose discharge the 
Office of Works waa originally constituted to build hovers. 
We Intely referred to ana dee furtive enterprise of the 
Office of Works, the building of a new spirit-room at the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. That the 
Office of Works should propose to do the work at all ts o 
gross broach of etiquette. 3 
waa built by an architect who was commissioned by the 
Government; and the only proper and courteous course ja 
to employ the same architect or his successor, We obrerve 
that on 18th November the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury stated, in reply to « question put by Colonel 
Newman, that only £10,000 was to be spent on the new 
building this year: that thore is « grave risk of fire under 
existing arrangements, and that the total coat would be 
£75,000, Mr. Baldwin, we are informed, in mistaken, 


There is no risk of fire under existing ¢onditions. As for 


the cost, we leave our readora to judge if a building about 
200 feet long by 80 feet wide and four floors high can be 
built for £75,000, or anything like it. The cost cannot be 


Jess than £300,000, and under the Office of Works it would 


probably be o great deal more, And the new building is 
not immediately needed, = 
The fact is that the Office of Works, ereatly augmented 
during the war, intends to maintain and to agerandiqe it 
importance at no matter what expense to the public and 


with a cheerful disregard of the lamentable experiments in 


architecture for which the public will pay. 


In the House of Commons on the Ist December, — 
Captain Coote, member for the Isle of Ely, speaking on 


ots 


the Estimates in Committee of Supply, said that a 


very important question of public policy was wrapr 
up in these Estimates. Originally the Office of W 
was established to look after the upkeep of public 
buildings and nothing else, If it was decided thut 
they should in future step in where the miuniciy | 
authorities and private enterprise had failed to provide 
the essentials of the community, well and good + but 
the community ought to do it with their eyes open. 
The Office of Works was never intended by Parliament 
to execute the functions of an architectural depart- 
Mmetit. 






The Position of the Building Trade. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. See, RBA + ina letter pub. 
lished in a recent issue of the Ministry of Health's 
organ, Monsing, calls attention to several roints that 
require consideration with regard to the present posi- 
fon of the building trade. He says -— | 

There are great arrears of building work to be overtaken, 
atid the number of men available is greatly reduced : very 
many men have, unhappily, been killed : for five years tho 
mupply of recruita to the various trades has bean atopped, 
and many men have apparently gone on to soroplane pred 
other factory work, ‘The amount of new building worl in 
actual progres: seeme to be absurd] ¥ emall in oon pearivan 
with what one waa accustomed to see before the war, nd 
there appeare to be little or ne unemployment, at any rate 
among the skilled men. Repairs and minor worka are oe. 
cupying o good many men, but-thire is very littl work of 
the uwoal kind going on, and that which ix in hand ju besart 
with worry and difficulty. ‘The operatives, within the limi. 
tations that they impose on themechyes, are doing well ; 
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they are getting good pay, working for a reduced number common knowledge that restoration in Belgium ix pr 
of hours per week, and doing less in those hours than they ceeding at an extraordinary pace. pote 
eould do, Human nature being as it is, we are not likely T want to seo the unions grading their mem bers accordi 


to see much change unless and until it oan be ahown that 
benefit will seerue to the men. 

Building men ore not peculiar in this respect; few af ua 
work hard without being driven toit or without having the 
incentive that the prospect of ever-increasing gain offers to 
strenuouscffort [am not greatly surprised that the men, 
having the ballin their own hands, desire to retain it. They 
know that they are well off and they probably feel that if 
dilution or apprenticeship bring more mon into the trade 
they may be prejuiiced, But leaving out of the question 
for the moment the prospect of possible unemployment in 
the future, it must be obvious to them, ae intelligent people, 
that they might fare still better by laying themselves out to 
get all that they could possibly earn by increased effort. It 
must abwaye be galling to men of long experience and high 
skill to see thoir inferiors paid the sane as themselves ; but 
acitia. The more one sees of really capable workmen the 
more one s respect for them grows ; in joinery, bricklaying, 
masonry, palnting—all alike—the «kill and precision of 
their work are amazing, and there is 2omething very rotten 
in the condition of things that compels emch skill bo lose its 
due rewartL 

The plea of the trade unionist that payment by results 
enocurmges had work is nonsense; there are plenty of 
highly-skilled trades where picce-work is the mile and 
where beautiful work is done; and it used to be the case 
that in the building trade the very best of the work waa 
done in this way. The quality of piece-work depends on 
who does it and what is paid for it; it ean be good, bad or 
imlifferent, according to the prise; “cheap and nasty" 
applies here aselsewhere. Why do not the best of the men 
tuke the matter up in their unions and insist on an alters. 
tion Tt Tf it really is the case that the fear of unemploy- 
maint ia hehind it all, we architects might well set out the 
facts aa we know them for the enlightenment. of the opera- 
tives, The amount of work waiting to be done is enormous; 
everyone wants to build and very few ore able to do ao, 
The bulding schemes that fall through after plans have 
been drmwn and tenders obtained, are far more than those 
thatmne curried out, ‘The fact is that the posible demand 
for building is practically unlimited, and the price and the 
difficulty of the work are the only things which restrain that 
Henney, 

My own view is that trade unions are only half-awske ; 
wages are the limitofthoirimagination, Tmaggest to them 
that they should look after the work aa well as the wage. 
If they did all in their power bo encourage slall and effort 
and secure good resnlia they would find that they had quite 
enough po ver and authority to securo adequate payment. 

Limitation of output is a poor negative policy. In the 
ond it defeats iteelf, One has only to imagine it carried far 
enough for the result to be beggary and starvation. With 
iversal limitation, there could be no other reali. The 
war has brought home to us all the value of propaganda, 
and it is propaganda that we require in this matter, We 
want working men to know the facts about output and 
proiperity, and the facta should be enough without any 
theories, Among other facts let those that relate to the 
work now being done by other nations, the Amorioana, tho 
Germans, the Frenoh, and the Belgians, be known. They 
ore level-headed poople, and a little insight into their 
methoils might bo valuable, 1 heard a fow days ago of « 
building in France where 85 men, mostly masons, are 
working 11 hours a day at their own request; and it i, 


to val a and I want to see the beat of the man taking 
piecework and employing those in the lower grades upon it, 
The whole trade would then become much more alive, there 
would be incentive everywhere, and the men would always 
have the proapect before them of entry inte the better 
grade. There would be aglf-respect and proxperity as the 


result. 
R.1.B.A. War Memorial. 

Members and others who have knowledge of any 
names of Members, Licentiates, Students and Proba- 
tioners likely to be missing from the R.I.B.A. Roll 
of Honour are requested to be good enough to inform 
the Secretary as soon as possible in order that the 
omission may be rectified. The erection of the 
Memorial from the winning design in the recent 
Competition is about to be put in hand, and it is 
necemary that the Roll be quite complete. 

| York Minster Windows. 7 

A letter in The Times, signed by the Archbishop of 
York, the Lord Mayor of York, the Karl of Harewood, 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. LF], Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
Sir CO. Harcourt Smith [ffon, A,|, Mr. Walter Tapper 
LF. ]and the Dean of York, calls attention to the * very 
serious situation which has arisen in connection with 
York Minster. The Minster possesses 109 windows con- 
taining thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century 
gloss, forming a collection of medimval glass not only 
untivalled but unique. The art and craftsmanship 
of these windows is English. There is no such collee- 
tion anywhere else in the world. Tf this is allowed 
to perish such a thing can never be seen again. 

“ For years the work of careful preservation has 
bean slowly proceeding, and 43 windows have been 
dealt with. But the circumstances of the War have 
given rise to a close examination of the condition of the 
remaining windows, and it is found that the need for 
more ripid action is urgent andimmediate. Not only 
the lead work, but the gluse itself, is in a very critical 
condition. In inany cases also the stonework must be 
renewed. The Minster endowments are altogether in- 
adequate for such an emergency; and a large and 
repreapntative meeting was held last week, at which 
the Archbishop of York presided, and H.R.H. the 
Duke of York urged the need for prompt action. At 
that meeting, on the motion of the Lord Lieutenant, it 
was decided to take the necessary steps to raise ade- 
quate funds for the preservation of the glass. There 
is no question of * restoration’; our task is to pre- 
serve what is there. This can be done, but it is diffi 
cult and costly work. The immense size of some of 
the windows and the present price of materials and 
labour are two factors which increase the difficulty. 
At least £50,000 will be required. Yorkshire willdo its 
duty ; but for such an object and at such a moment 
we appeal with confidence to all those who value what 
the Duke of York truly described as * this National 


Treasure.” Contributions should be addressed to the 


Dean of York, York.” 
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M. Albert Louvet, President 5.A.D.G. 
The President has received the followin tela | 
from M. Albert Louvet, President of the até des 
Architectes diplomés par le Gouvernement :—“ Re- 
grettant vivement de n'avoir pu dssister aux réuniona 
confraternelles, envoie 4 son éminent confrére Simpson 
et aux délégués de |'Institut royal des Architectes 
Britanniques sea veux les plus cordinux et ses plus 
vifs remerciements.—Lovuver, Président Dipliimés,” 
M. Louvet has been laid up with typhoid fever and 
was unable to be present at the Franco-British Con- 
ference reported upon in the last number of the 
JouRNAL, Mr. Simpson has written to him expressing 
the regrets of all British architects at his illness and 
wishing him a speedy and complete convalescence. 


Proposed Reading Society of Architects. 

Ata meeting of Reading architects held last weck it was 
unanimously decided to form a Reading Society of Archi- 
tects, and a Committee was appointed consisting of Mr. 
Chas. Steward Smith (F.J, Mr. W. Roland Howell [F.), Mr. 
H. Whiteman Rising | F’.), Mr. Arthurs. Coz, Mr. Frederick 
G. Sainsbory, and Mr, H. & Watkinson, with Mr. ©. B. 
Willeocks [F.] aa Hlon, Secretary, to draw up a set of rules 
to be ered at a general meeting to be arranged later. 
The ‘cutiakices of a Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural 
Association was discussed, and it was decided to calla 
mcting of the architects in the three counties later to con- 
eider the matter and obtain their views. Inthe meantime 
it was suggested that all architects interested in the forma- 
tion of such an seeoniation should he invited to communi- 
cate with Mr. Willoocks, 11, Friar Street, Reading. 


James Strong, Licentiate. 

James Strong, Licentwle [ Fnstituce Silver Medalliat and 
Grissell Gold Medallist}, of Newton-by-Cheater, whose death 
was recently announced at the age of fifty-four, served his 
articles with the late J. Douglas, of Chester, and afterwards 
came to London sa aevistant in the office of Meésars. Ernest 
George & Peto. In 1883 he was awarded tho Institute 
Silver Medal for Measured Drawings, and in [S87 the 
Grissell Gold Medal for Construction. Leaving London, he 
became chief assistant to Colonel Walker, architect, of 
Liverpool, and waa eventuolly taken into partnership, the 
firm practising under the name of Walker & Strong. 
Mr. Strong's work wus chiefly domestic, and is well known 
around Liverpool and Wirral, capecially in the ey 
lake district. Hiy half-timber designs, an oxample of 
whioh is the Chester Fire Station, are much 1. 
houses in the Cheater Corporation's housing nluacek on the 
Buddicom estate are being ereeted from his designs, 

Mr. Horace Davies [ 4.], of Chester, writes : “ ‘The death 
of James Strong is 4 serious lose to the emall) circle of 
Chester architects who have carried on a trodition. His 
work a8 a student waa brilliant, ond his winning two of the 
coveted prizes of the profession at the commencement of 
his career gave the promise, afterwards fulfilled, of success. 
fal antl artistio work. His greatness was ahown in. his 
domestic work, in which bo had blended the training he was 
eo fortunate in having with those two masters of domestic 
art, John Douglos and Sir Ernest George, with hia own 
innate ability. Toan architect the houses he built possess 
a charm which no other architect of his time has given us. 
They are simple, direct in plan, with nooks-and vistas 

an effect to the interior ao nalve and yet so natural ; 
his exteriors fitting the plan,well massed and proportioned, 
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MERE ae Senin ete Ho. Cote, eos Stetoes 0 eo Stee 
with an air of comfort. A wonderful draughtaman, his 

pride was in his finished work of brick and stone, and not 
in ite presentation on paper. ‘Those in his profession who 
were intimate with him will miss that kindly humour and 
lovable disposition, hurting none, giving his help to all who 
wished it. Unobtrusive and retiring in these days of ad- 
vertisement ha waa a man whose untimely death leaves a 
blank and ia « logs to all who care for tho ‘Mistress Art’,” 

The Marlburian War Memorial. 

The Competition for the Marlborough Colle 
Memorial has been won by Lieut.-Col. W, G.. athe 
M.C. [4.]. The Competition was limited to Old 
Marlburians, and the Memorial is to take the form 
of a Speech-room. The d sent in were assessed 
by Mr. John W. Simpson, President R.TB.A., and 
were on exhibition in the Institute Galterics: 0, 
Conduit Street, W. during the past week. Col. 
Newton, who is the son of Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A,, 
served in France from the beginning of the war and 
rose to the command of his battalion in 1918. He 
is now working in ee with his father. 

A Leoturo on Wostminster Abbey The Story of the 
Nation aa enshrined in the Abbey and its Monuments—will 
be given vite Mr, & Hurst Seager [F.], a5 one of the series af 
[lustrated Lectures arranged by the Royal Colonial Insti. 
tute, on Wednesday, 29th December, at 3 pam. ‘The lecture 
will be given in Edward VII. Rooms, Northumberland 
Avenue, and the Dean of Westminster will preside. These 
lectures ure osnally free, stealcotconParmangol rs 8 
Colonial Institute are asking for subsoriptions to it in f 
the Abbey Restoration Fund. 


Cambndge University Press Announcement. 


In the preface to a second edition of Byzantine ond 
Romaneayue Architecture, to be published immediately by 
the Cambridge University Press, Sir Thomas Jackson 
refers to the many changes which the buildings described 
in the work have undergone in the last few years, How, 
for example, tho churches of Salonica ary now restored to 
their original rite, though the finest of them, 5. Demetrius, 
has been destroyed by fire. Tho new edition contains sone 
fresh illustrations, and the author's drawing of Stn. Sophia, 
Constantinople, i now reproduced in colour. 


Books Received. 
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ALLIED SOCTETTES 


Northern Architectural Association : Extracts from 
Mr. Errington's Presidential Address. 


There was a time—not-eo bbe Prt ago— when a Preai- 
dent might have prepared the Address that ie required of 
him at the opening of a new seasion some months In ad- 
vance of ite actual delivery, without any fear af ite not 
being considered uptodate. Things were going smoothly, 
alowly, and gurely then, in atriking contrast to the un- 
settled conditions at present prevailing, which makes it 
appear quite ble that a great deal of what] have pre- 
pared, though only a few days before ita delivery, may be 
quite inappropriate and out of date at the time when it 
renchoa your ears, . « . 

On the farmer occasion on which I had the pleasure of 
addressing you, at the opening of a new session, I directed 
your attention to the subject of “union "'—one of the 
ohjecta for which our Association waa formed—and with- 
out which all our efforts to steer o straight course for tho 
future well-being of our noble profession will bo in vain. 
I feel it my duty to pursue this line of thought atill further, 
and to urge ite increasing importance under the now 
conditions which have arisen. 

In our own loca) association what are we doing (1) to 
foster and encourage a good tradition in this place, (2) to 
improve the educational facilities of future architects, and 
(3) to get into closer union with those other Societies whose 
objecte are similar to our own, and with some of which we 
are allied } We are fortunate in having a continuous tra- 
dition for upwarda of sixty years, That is already estab- 
lished, and auch privileges and advantages aa we now 
possess are due to the strenuous and persistent offorts of 
those who have gone before. Our part or portion is to 
take pride in following those who helped toform the tradi- 
tion in the past: tu continue building it up, and to main- 
tain ite constant progress. 

The idea of meeting at stated intervals for tho purpose 
of conducting the business of our Aseocintion, and for 
listening to the reading of Papers and Addresers, t= quite 
good in ite way, butit dew not go farencuch, We must 
have more frequent opportunities of meeting together in 
in informal way, more discussions, and more blending 
togethorof allour members. Inasmuch as we have no limit 
or resinietion with reeard to the age of our members, we 
have wurely the making of something really great, where 
those of ua who are young and may b erences oan 
benefit hy coming in close contact with, and by the experi- 
«noe of, those who are elderly, and where those of mw who 
are elderly may benefit in a similar way by again rubbing 
shoulders with younger men, and by reimbibing some of 
the enthusiasm which is the prerogative of youth, Tt in by 
the more frequent meeting tegether of our youth and age 
that our hopes lio for the future; it has so many advan- 
tages, there ia etill eo muck for ne all to leorn, and we con 
only advance by trying to understand one another Fy 
following this course we can increase and improve the 
tradition which has been handed down to nm. Home of 
our members have already made a commencement in this 
direction, and itis heped that it will result in the formation 
of aclab, which will enablo our rooms to he more frequently 
ased than they have been in times past. Our ordinary 
meetings are usually on a Wedneeday evening, and I would 
urge on all of you the cultivation of a habit of paying a 
visit to the rooms on that evening whenever possible, 
whether there is a formal meetine or not, yost for « talk 
with anyone who may happen to be about, a enp of tea, o 
look at the building papers, or to apend a half-hour or more 
among the books of our library, which is one of our valued 
poseresions perhape not sufficlentty appreciated, 

T have dwelt at somo length on this aubject, Tt seeme 
to me ko important and, ina way, I believe it to be edu- 
cational, We might, of courae, confine our attention ta 


trying to teach people arclhitecture—if it could be tanght— 
hat it would never do. The natore of our work is such 
that we have, the moet of wa, to keep our noses os close as 
possible te a drawivg-board and rivet our attention there 
for the best part of every day, rach working on our own 
particular line and unaware of the advantages which 
might acerue from more frequent combination with our 
eonfréres, resulting in that strengthening of the spirit of 
courtesy which ia ao essential to our welfare, that develop 
ment of the feeling that our interests lie os members of o 
noble profession in combining with others in work for the 
common weal, a matter of perhaps greater concern than 
our own littl: affairs, however important they may be, 
Ao address, on such an occasion as this, would be quite 
incomplete withont more than a pasaing reference to. the 
subject of architectural education. Jt is one of the thin, 
that matter, and I ach that reference will be made 
to the subject on such occasions as long as our Association 
continues ita exiatonce. Lhave read with much interest 
the neg excellent paper deliverrd by Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
at the Royal Institute in rior! aat on “ The Future of 
Architectural Education."". Mr. Waterhouse, os Choirman 
of the Royal Institute Board of Architectural Education, 
has special knowledge for dealing with this important sub- 
ject, and though he made it perfectly clear that he waa 
apoaking for himacl? only, hia remarks were very much to 
the point. I refer to tho mattor here because I think that 
every architect shonld not only read this excellent dis- 
course, but should also carefully read and consider the 
discussion which followed the reading of the paper. I 
doubt whether any of ue realises the importance and the 
effeot of recent developments in this matter, the effect of 
euch schools of architecture and civic design aa are now in 
existence in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield Universities, the Architectural Asso- 
riation in Londen, and last, but not least, the school 
recently eatablished at Cardiff, which ia to embody the beat 
of the educational experience from thes other schools. 
[fit lead been possible for mo to find the time Tahould have 
considered it one of my duties to visit these schools, As 
it ia, the only one I am alichtly familiar with is that at 
Lendon University, where I found so mroch of interest, and 
where Professor Richardson so raised my enthusiasm that 
[came away with delightfol thoughts of the possibilities 
for the future of our noble art. At the Liverpool School 
alone, Lunderstand that there are nearly one hundred and 
fifty students, and the evidence of its work is already 
oppearingin many directions, Tho President of the Board 
of Ednoation has recently poid a visit ta the Livernool 
School, and in his address to the students he mentioned, 
in referring to the haphazard growth of our northern town: 
and cities, that one of the great objects of the present 
generation was to rebuild the North of Engiand, or the 
greater partof it, and, in consequence, he looked with very 
great hope to the Liverpool School of Architecture. We 
ein have no possible objection to that, and I would merel 
evpress the hope that when the time oomes for the rebuild- 
ding of the great towne in our own area—possibly in some 
future generation—our Northern Echoo! of Architecture 
will be not only established but be so flourishing that the 
work may be scoomplished with the aid and by the skill of 
ourown ethool. IT would remind yon that we are pledged 


toincrosse the facilities for architecture! education in our 
sown district. We must work steadily in that direction, 


and T know of no object more worthy to bo kopt constantly 
in view, 

At the opening of last seesion T ontlined the position 
with regard to the registration of architects. Since that 
time there has been an Ft eta development, and the 
position with regard to this matter has once again bren 
changed. Ttisnot surprising that there would be difficulty 
in taking the matter up where it waa left in 1914. Bo 
mich has happened since then, and It is very doubtfol 
whether the reault of what was then contemplated would 
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have had the desired effect of consolidating the whole pro- 
feesion. We have suffered so much in the past through 
or being disunited that itis not surprising that one more 
combined effort ahould be made towards 3 acheme of anifi 
cation of all existing bodies, particularly so seeing that the 
tendency of recent times has been to increase, rather than 
diminish, the number of euch bodies, Until recently those 
likely to be affected by compulsory registration might be 
divi into three heada: (1) Thr Royal Institute, with 
the provincial societies in alliance with it; (2) The Society 
of Architects; and (3) the unattached architects (thoae not 
belonging tocitherof the above). Now there are two more 
recontly-lormed societies whose interests will have to be 
considered—The Society of Official Architects, and the 
Architects and Surveyors’ Assistanta’ Professional Union— 
o that you will sxe koe complex the matter reall and 
the great varinty of intereste which will have to be safe- 
guarded before there is any tangible result. The further 
history of this development is briefly os follows :—In 
Maroh last the Koyal Institute approved of the Council's 
proposal to prepare and present for the consideration of 
the profrasion o more extended and comprehwnsive scheme 
than that covered by the resolutions of 1914, and the 
Council's further proposal to appoint a committee repre- 
sentative of the whole profession to prepare soch a acheme 
Was also approved. As the representative tf our Astocia- 
tion T attended the lirat meeting of this committer on 
Jaly 20th at Conduit Street. Tt was a large and important 
vathering, with representatives from practically all the 
architectural bodies an of thore who are unattached toany 
professional organisation. A lengthy disouseion took 
place on the alternative methods of unifieatinn, bused 
respectively on absorption and federation, and eventually 
a sub-committee was appointed to prepare alternative 
schemes and submit them to the Unification Committee, 
The difficultics to be overcome will, no doubt, he many 
and the way may be long, but we must concentrate our 
attention on this matter, ea that by combined action some- 
thing may be accomplished which will be of lasting benefit 
not only to theae who succeed as but to the public of future 
generations, Thatis the forcible feature of the can, We 
are, Mot of us, elderly onough to know that what row 
seema possible of accomplishment i4 not for the henefit of 
ourselves personally but for these who are to come after, 
There are at preeent only two kinds of building work 
which need engage our attontinn, and they fall, naturally, 
into one ¢laae or the other, The one je ciroumserihed and 
limited, and is referred to os “ Housing,” and the other is 
al-embracing, and is described as “ Luxury Hoildineg.” 
With hosing T think we are all familiar; it has been 
written about and talked about, standardised and subsi- 
diced, ancl if any Of these things eanld produce houses, 
either alone or in combination, weshoold now have auch o 
repintion of them ae would answer all our requirements for 
meme time to come, bat the fact is that for some reason or 
other the houses are etill not very much in evidence. Tf 
is admitted that the need is great, hut the diMeultiew are 
also very nomerous, and are increased by thone concerned 
not working together in that harmonious way by which 
something tangible might he accomplished. That tho ox- 
periones of architects in practice has heen only vory parti- 
ally brought to bear on this anbject is a matter of regret, 
not roganding only their own benefit hut the henetit which 
Might have secried to the general pohlic and te those whe 
are supposed to represent their interests, In our own dis- 
trict T could point to «ecveral well-known orchiterta, or 
firms of architects, who have every qualification for en: 
caging in work of this deecription, men who have been 


accustomed by means of their large and varied experience 


to meet difficulties of all descriptions and to surmount 
them os they arise, who have won the confidences of those 
whe are engaged in the building industry, whe know by 
experience the kind of houses which ore required in eac 

particular locality, the manner of laving them out and 
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building them in the most economical way, £0 a8 to obtain 
that air of distinction and home-like character which is so 
desirable. Yet these men are seldom consulted, and it has 
been customary in many of our towns and cities to set up 
large and costly housing stails, aupervised, in some cases, 
by men who have not the necessary local knowledge or ex- 
perience, and whose experiments, often very costly, hove 
to he borne hy the already over-burdencd taxpayer and 
ratepayer. Itis very much tu be desired, and I feel it isa 
matter of the utmost importance, that the services of 
architects of first-rate and acknowledged ability should be 
reqtisitioned for this work before it is too late, and if some 
method of co-operation can be devised whereby gome of 
the work can be done by younger men seting in ern) one. 
tinn with those of longer and greater experience it would 
not only counteract the tendency to monotony bet would 
be proluntive of that variety of treatment and design which 
9 50 eseential in large echemes. In this connection I 
would urge that ex-Service men should receive specs 
consideration wherever their skill and ability are sufficient 
to warrint theiremployment. This method of co-opern- 
tion has been adopted at Manchoster, Lees, Eriatal, Bir. 
minghe m, and elsewhere, and J should like to eee it given a 
trial in other large populous centres, 

I must also refer briefly to the other clase of building. 
“Luxury " building is something new, and I doubt if any 
of us heard much about it until the present year. A 
building which is not housing is “luxury” building of 
Various grades or categories, and wherever the erection of 
these go-called “luxury " buildings appears to be likely to 
cause delay to the housing achemes of any local authority, 
that authority has power to delay the construction of such 
“luxury buildings either wholly or partially, subject, 
however, to appeal to the tribunal set up by the Minist 
of Health. We are all familiar with the way in which 
these newly acquired powers have been put into operation. 
We are also familiar with the extreme ary of finding 
anyone with means enough and to spare for building of any 
sort under the present conditions. Therefore it ix not eur 
prising that so many of ua are finding it very difficult to 
employ ourselves and our time advantayeously enough to 
meet the demands which are now being made upon ua, 
view with very great concern that there is yet another Bill 
just recently presented to Parliament which is ta deal 
further with the restrictions prohibiting * luxury " build. 
ings, and giving additional power to the Minister of Health 
to take action in certain cases not covered by the existing 
law, and T sincerely hope that architects will concern them- 
selves about the matter and eee that the powers proposed 
to be acquired are not such as to further impede the work 
of the building industry, in the welfare of which are vested 
oUF hopes for the future. 

There are certain things which I consider it to be m 
duty to refer to, and I feel that I would be remise if 1 
omitted to mention the formation of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union, the inaugural 
meeting of which waa held at London in April last year, 
and the fact that thia Union has now branches in our large 
provincial centres, inclading Newcastle, makes it desirable 
that some consideration should be given to so im ant a 
matter. T have had the privilege and pleasure of address- 
ing the members of the local branch of the Union, and T 
think they are aware of my opinions with regard to the 
objects which they have in view, articularly of thoee 
interesta which are common to their Union and to our own 
and kindred Associations, namely, the deaire for the im: 
proved status, efficiency, and training of the professional 
naaistant, their representation on professional bodies, and 
the encouragement of a feeling of co-operation between the 
peskea architect and hia assistant. For thes we can 
have nothing but praise and a desire to aeniet in overy 
pesaible way, Their concern about other points, namely, 
adequate salaries and payment for overtime, the abolition 
of unpaid aeistante and matters of that eategory, can 
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eately be left to themselves, with the expression of a hope 
that the Union will avers bear in mind that ite members 
bolong to « profession, the auccesafal practice of which iz 
very precarious, and the remuneration not always com- 
mensurate with the skill and labour involved. 

The anbjeot of architectural competitions is one which 
haa received a great deal of attention in times past, and in 
this connection it should be borne in mind that jt waa the 
unsatisfactory conditions of a competition for w proposed 
institute to be erected at South Shielile, in 1850, which 
called our Association into being, and it ia only right and 
proper that we should oontinnue ta concern ourselves with 
thisimportantsubject. During the past year wo have had 
a plethora of advertisemonta in the building papers, an- 
nouncing subjecta for architectural competitions, many 
boing for monuments to commemorate those who gave 
theirlivesinthe war. These were ino many oases followed 
by the banning notices of the Royal Institute that it 
seomod as if the time was not far distant when the Royal 
[mtitule Jounsan would have space for littl else. Your 
Council have given the matter a groat deal of consideration, 
fecling that the proceedings were not only undignified but 
wore quite tinworthy of o great profession, The short 
history of theap unfortunate affair is aa follows :—The 
would-be competitor reads the aivertisement, deposits his 
flinoa or guincad, as the case may be, and receives the 
conditions, The promotera of the competition are en- 
couraged by the receipt of a0 many guineas and by the 
igue of ao many acts of conditions, Then comes tho 
Royal lnatitute banning notier. . . . 

he unattached architecta go on their way —perhape 
rejoicing. The Royal Institute would-be competitors sit 
twitldling their thumbs, or engage in some other pastime, 
antil the next competition is announced, with hopes that 
the conditions may allow them to compete, The result, 
disappointment for the promoters and everybody, ex- 
cepting parbape the onattached architects, who find them- 
selves engaging in a limited competition, confined to their 
own tlass, and not in an open competition, as they at firat 
expected, Aga Council we thought it might be possible to 
atir up the Royal Institute and try and show how ridiculous 
the proceedings were becoming, and forwarded the fallow- 
ing resolutions :— 

—.. " Whether some method could be devised where- 
by all conditions of competition for publin works 
should be submitted to the Royal Institute before the 
compotition was advertived.” 

=. "Tho advertisement in coach caso to diatinotly 
state that the conditions had bren approved by the 
Royal Tnatitate.” 

3. "That Mombers of the Royal Institute who 
apply for euch conditions where this approval does 
not appesrin the advertisement, should be deemed to 
be gutity of unprofeseional conduct.” 

The reply from the Competitions Committees of the 
Reyal Institute waa not considered aa very eatisfactory. 
The Royal [Institute could do nothing of themselves ; they 
Were not the only body concerned. The Society of Archi- 
tocta and other bodies aro in separate existence, etc. 
Some day, if and when these bodies become merged under 
one head, it might be practicable to carry owt samo such 
suggestion. Well, this was not very oncouraging. The 
Sores pondonce is printed in the seve of the Royal Institute 
Jormwa., dated March 20th, and bot for the letter of Mr. 
MoArthur Butler, Seerctary of the Society of Architects, 
which appeared in the following issue, the matter would, | 
suppoxe, have boon allowed to reat. That gentleman re 
garded the revolutions asombodying an important question 
of principle, calling for immediate action, and made aug- 
Sestions as to how the questions might be solved at once 
instead of being deferred to the future, Aw it ja we are 
thankful for small mercies, and wo read in « recent issue 
of the Jovasat that «joint memorandum has been drawn 
up for circulation throughout the country, ite purpose 
boing te inform promotereof competitions of the course they 


taust adopt if they wish to secure, without delay, the co- 
operation of those who are best qualified to data fi dle 
for the buildings they have in view. This is better than 
nothing, and the fact that the memorandum ja gig. hot 
only on behalf of the Royal Institute, but aleoon behalf of 
the ge 2 of Architects iy « very encouraging sign... . 
_1 closed my first address with a few onda on faith. 
With your permission, I should like to do sc again—fsith in 
the future of our noble art. It is difficult of attainment ; 
it has to be held tightly when it is attained, especially in 
times suoh as these through which we are now paseing, J] 
hare just been reading the Address of the esteemed Preei- 
dent of the Royal Institute, delivered at the inaugural 
meeting. IT see faith running between the lines right 
throveh, and, aa be rightly observes, without faith there 
con benoenthusisem, The one is dependent on the other, 
May we have both! 
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The Birmingham Architectural Association held its 
second general meeting at the Midland Hotel, Birmingham, 
on the 10th November. The President, Mr. H. T. Buck- 
land CF ocoupled the chair, and 31 members were preeent, 
The meeting was preceeded by a dinner in honour of Mr. 
John W. Simpson, President B.LB.A., who was the guest 
ofthe Association. 

Mr. Simpson said he had come to Birmingham to have an 
informal talk with Birmingham architects; hedidnot pro- 
poss to deliver any set address, He waa anxious that a 
comrudcshipabould existamong architects. There seemed 
to be a feeling that the London mombers of the R.1. B.A. 
were not sufficiently in touch with their provincial breth- 
ren: euch a feeling waa moat undesirable, and one which 
ought to be removed. 

r. Simpson went on to-say that he was here to choor 
architects up. The difficulties in the profession at the pre- 
sent time were indeed great, but many architects were 
doing well, ancl things generally Were Improving. Thore Waa 
no cateo to become too depressed. > 

_ Hf we plan our buildings well we are standing on the an. 
cient traditions, and our work remains and becomes classio, 
but the inferior work gradually dies out, just as it did of ofd. 
lf we follow the spirit of the old masters we shall contribute 
to art in the practice we all love, and have monuments ta 
our credit that are immortal, 

Mr. Simpeon asked if any members present had any 

apecial grievances to bring up for discussion. He hoped 
they would treat him as a Parliamentary candidate and 
heckle him. 
_ Mr. H.T. Buckland read an article which had appeared 
= se tate trn mace entitled ee of the City Hous. 
hg Departmont, in extract of the annual report of 
the local Housing Director, vite 

Mr. Simpaon said he thought some of the statements con- 
tained in the report should not be allowed to pass unchal,- 
lenged, and he thonght the Birmingham Architectural As- 
scciation a most guitable ae totakethe matterup, The 
average fees to archilevte on housing schemes, he nasertod, 
were about 14 pereent. Housing was o business in which 
the issties were enormous, and it was apparently not under- 
stood by Members of Parliamont. The coal of houses waa 
very great, and we were very mach hehind in their erection, 
but the Government would not face the problem squarely, 
capocially the question of expenditure, If high rents were 
insisted! open, the local authorities wonld have to bear the 
brunt, and we should have houses with such prohibitive 
renia that no working man could afford to live in them, 
Some of the freak mothods introduced by the Ministry of 
Health Architectural Department were not tending to ease 
mattora in the question of houses. 

Mr, Buckland, Mr. Bateman, Mr. Nicol, Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Martin all made reference to the revolution. that waa 
taking place in connection with the Form of Contract, and 
expressed Various views on the subject. 
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Mr, Simy was of opinion that the action of tho 
Builders’ Federation in denouncing the hitherto agreed 
Form of Contract was by no means an unmixed 
nisfortune. Contracts must be agreed honcefarth between 
builders and employers, and if the latter diaregarded the 
advice of their architects m auch a matter, tho architects 
would be free of responsibility and must administer the 
contract to the beat of their ability. 

The preiinetnaey proceedings at the mecting included the 
dewpatch of the following telegram to M, Louvet, President 
of the Société dew Architectes diplomdés, at Paria :—archi- 
tectea Anglais rbunis 4 Birmingham envoient salutations 
lea plus cordiales & leurs confréres Frangsis avec vosux 
sinedres pour bonne aante de |'éminent président Louvet. 
Vive la France !—Soirzox, Président Royal Inatitute ; 
Buck Lash, Président Birmingham Architectural Agsocia- 
tion.”” 


Typ Me 
MINUTES. IIL. 

At the Third General Meeting (Busines) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, oth November, 1920, at 6 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. John W, Simpson, President, in the Chair; 
24 Fellows (including twelve membors of the Council), 10 
Aseocittes (including 4 membera of the Council), and 6 
Licentiates—thoe Minutes of the Meeting held loth Novem- 
ber were taken aa read, and signed a4 correct. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease of 
the following members ainee tho lost meeting in June.:— 
Josiah Qonder, Associate 1878, Fellow 1884, of Tokyo, 
Japan; John Johnson, dveociafe 1881; Henry Black- 
bourn,. Associate LENS; Arthur Patrick Hector Pierre, 
Aseociale 1007; Robert Smith Dods, Associale 1891]; 
Thomas: William Abk!winekle, Fellow 1887, and his son 
Thomas Wilson Aldwinckle, Asrociate 190) ; Thomas Len- 
nox Wataon, fellow 16854, Aetired Fellow IDLT; John 
Dixon Butler, Fellcic 1000; Edwin Alfred Rickards, 
Fellow 1906; John Brighimore Mitehei!. Withers, Asso- 
ciafe 1884, Fellow 1011, Past-President of the Sheffield 
Society of Architecta; Hampden Wm. Pratt, Asvoriate 
1861, Fellow 1855, Past-President of the Architectural 
Association; Temple Lushington Moore, Fellow 105. 
Also of the following Licentintes —Jnmee Richardson, 
Edmond Burke, F. W. Martin, Roberi Arthur Parkin, 
George Angua Sutherland, Cyril Hamilton Dyer, John 
Close Williams, John Black Heotor, John Honry Wall, 
James Gorman, James Strong. 

On the motion of the Hon, Secretary, it waa REsoLnvVED 
that the regrets of the Institute for the loss it had sustained 
by the docesse of these members be enterod on the Minutes 
of the Meeting, and that messagea of condolence bs 
addressed to their nearest relatives. 

The following members attending fur the first time since 
their election were formally admitied by the President— 
vin. : FL Danby Smith, Fellow,and A.D. Bryce and T. 0. 
Thirtle, Assoriales 

The following candidstes were elected by show of hands 
under Hy-law i :— | 

As FELLOWS (9), 
Guzen: Trowas Fuaxn, P.A.S.1. [4.1003], 

And the following Licentiates who had possed the 

qunlifving examination :— 
Ausotr: James ALExanpen, Edinburgh. 
Bowxo: Wiourew, Grantham. 
Hewitt: STALEY Gioonmes, Liverpool, 
Lonp: Groxoe Witrnp, Sudan, 
SinatTee: Wir Foun, Burslem, 
Seora: WiwraM Cuances Ciurrronp, 0, BE. 
Thomson: Davi, M.B.E. 
Twist: Watrer Nouatax, Birmingham. 
As ASSOCIATES (55), 
Asuros: Antocn, P.A.8.L [8, 1007), St. Anne's-on-Sea. 
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Bats: Vorron (5. 1912), Leeds. 

Bases: Wittiaw Aaruve (58. 1911), Stafford. 

Batre: Witutam Agwono, M.C. 1S) 1810), Leeds. 

Bioomrigto; Fraxk |"Axson [Special Wor Sramina- 
tion), Sydney, N.S. W. 

Bosiracke: Cuaeiey Frask (5. 1013], Petersfield. 

BeaceweL.: Antreavs (8. 1905], Keighley. 

Burrono: Jawes[S. bio. 

Borrenwortrn: Hanorn, M.A. [§. 1917], Manchester, 

CanLe: Professor Rosgur Witt [S. 1000), Bombay, 

CaMPHELL: Doexcax ALEXANDER (8. 1010), Liverpool. 

CHaxtez: Horace Raymosp [3. 1005], 

CHARLEWOOD: George Enwanp [8. 1910], Newesstle- 
on- Tyne. 

CraYtos: Gehatp Rureet [S. 1914], Blackburn, 

CavtcuLcey: Frevesick Enxesr (4. 1008). 

ceeW tae dons Prmorvat Wiikins (8; 1913], Raisina, 
India. 

Eustox : James [S. 1910). 

Fintn: Josten Pency [5. Lith), Wakefield. 

GieoroE: Berxanp (8. 1919). | 

Giev; Esasest Wittiam (8. 1908], Rusla Lumpur 

Gbossnixg; Huon Foury [s. 1919 

iMEENWELL: Cantyie [S, 1 P07}, Sydney, NS. W, 

Hacte®: Horace Viscest (5. 1000), Derby. 

Haupy: Tinos, Coas. (8. 1005), Ohio, U.8LA. 

Hiecs: Haroun Joms (8. 19104, 

Hoorer: Coasces Owex [S. 1000), China, 

IsouamM: Wantea [8. 1910), Beverley. 

Jowes: WrettamM Hanorp [Special War mosey 

Jornixag: ALFRep Bransnaw Bostox [8. 1919], Hull. 

Keesing; Gorpox Samven [4. 1011), Sydnev, N.3.W. 

Kysort: Astace Jows [S. 1909), Bristol, 

MeNicot: Jous, P.AS.1, (8. 1907), Stockton-on-Tees. 

May: Peacy (8. 1005}. , 

Monoax: Heron Towssewp (8. 106}. 

Moss: Doxato Jons (4. 1012], . 

Patuer: Agrace James [5. 1013), Now Zealand, 

Poo. ; Stasiev (8. [Si7}. 

Rew: Not. Acknory (4. 1906}, 

Rickano: Stastny Note |Special Wor A rominatina’, 
Sydney, N.S.W. } 

Rotto: Rosenr Lesrie (5, 1018], Abordeen., 

S4NDERS: THomas Anonew (8. 1919), Southport. 

SaTcuer..: Hvow Grasvitie (8. 1010), 

SHAHROOK : Samog. Baovowrox (8, 1912). 

SKINNER: THEOnone snp apie [08], Mristol, 

Sarin: Wittam James (8. 1820), Glasgow, 

SYMINGTON: Hester Axonew [8. 1908], Narborough, 

Toomas: Antavn Puri (8. 1910), Bridgend. 

THORPE: ALEvavpen /8. 1910), 

Ussworti: Grraco (4. 15), Petersfield. 

VesxtTens: Jonx Mackie [4. 1920), Glasgow. 

Wetton: Hennnet Ancormacy (48, 1000), Hadilerstield. 

Wiews: Hennent (inanam, M.(. (8. 1907], Birmingham. 

Witts;: Taeexwitn Lovenrme (8. eht 

Wirnovnsxe: Goopman Gronon, PLAS. (8. 1015). 

Woon: Ceci, Waites (4. 113), Christchurch, N.Z. 


The Secretary announced that the Council had nomi- 
nated for olention to the Fellowship the Licentiate: who 
hol passed the Qualifying Examination and whose names 
were published in the Jgunsan for the 6th November, 
pp. 22-29. 

The President referred to the motion which stood in his 
name on the Agenda—viz.: that certain additional pro- 
visiona® should be embodied as easential conditions in the 
Regulations for Architectural Competitionsa—and stated 
that sinoe the isene nf the notice-paper the Northern Archi: 
tectural Association had asked for an opportunity of auh- 
mitting to the Council certain considerations which they 
regarded as of importance im relation to competitions, The 
President therefore proposed that the motion on the Paper 


* These provisions are eet out in the notles of the meeting puldished is 


the JoveNAL for the 2th November, p. &9. 





showa ne deferred in order that the Competitions Com 
mittee might learn the views of the Allied Societies and 
iscuse the matter with them. 

The proposition, having been seconded by Mr, Herbert 
W. Wills [F.], was thereupon put to the Metting and 
cariod unanimously. 

The President proceeded to the next item an the Agenda 
—vir., “ The Chairman, on behalf of the Council, to move 
that the Revised Scales of Fees payable to Architects and 
Quantity Surveyors in connection with the State-nirded 
Housing Schemes, as aet out in the Ministry of Health's 
General Housing Memorandum No. 31, be incorporated in 
the * Scale of Professional Charges ' in substitution for the 
existing Clause 0." 7 

The President atated that the negotiatinns which had 

taken place between the Institute and tho Ministry af 
Health since August 1916 had resulted in a definite agree- 
ment regarding fees, and that this was the view of both 
parties was confirmed by the agreed scales having been em- 
bodied ied in the Ministry's Memorandum No. 31, That 
morning, however, a letter had been received from the 
Miniatry wtating that one or two questions of difficulty had 
arisen recently with regard tothe Scale of Fees for Housing 
and anggesting that representatives of the Institute should 
fiscess these questions with the Ministry before the Scale 
was incorporated into the Professional Schelule. The 
President therefore suggested that it was not advisable to 
proceed with the motion that evening, but invited the 
views of the Meeting upon the point. 
_ Tho letter from the Ministry of Health havin g been read, 
Professor 5. TD. Adshend iF] supported the President's 
Suggestion, urging that special consideration should be 
given to the question of fees for superintending the carry: 
ing out of housing  chemes. 

Mr, Sydney Perks, FS. A, [#.], having atthe President's 
suggestion put to the Chair the question of which he had 
fiven notice—viz., “ Are the Ministry of Health bound hy 
their Momorandum No. 31 and will they refuse to sanction 
the remuneration of Architeets and Quantity Surveyors at 
a lower rate than thatecale t—the Secretary replied that 
he had written to the Ministry asking that qucstion but bac 
not yet received a reply. 

The Meeting oxpreased its acquicacence with the 
President's proposal that hia motion should stand over 
until the conference with the Ministry had been reported 
upon. 

An informal discussion which cnaued at the invitation of 
the President brought aut the many serious difficultira 
which confronted architects who were engaged, or who by 
reason of their special qualifications sought to be on : 
of the carrying eut of the National Housing Scheme. 
Members taking part in the discussion included Mr. Sydney 
Perks [F.], Professor Adshead [¥.], Mr. Herbert A, Welch 
[4.], Mr. Clapham Lander [F.).Mr. G. Leonard Elkington 
[4.], Mr, Horace Cubitt [A.], Mr. K. Gammell [4 }, Mr. 
Wm. Woodward (#.], Mr. Francis Hooper [F.}, Mr. T. 
Taliesin Rees (F.], Mr. 'T. Lawrence Dale [¥-], and Mr. 
Maurice Tt. Adame [F.], 

The President undertook that the Institute delegates to 
the conference should be fully instructed on the various 
points brought before the Meeting that evening in order 


that they should be discussed with the Ministry. 
The proceedinus oloaed at 0.40 p.m. 





COMPETITIONS. 

As a result of correspondence between the Com peti- 
tions Committee of the R.I.B.A. and the promoters, 
the conditions of the above Competition are now in 
onder, and there is no objection to Members and 
Licentiates taking part. 


NOTICES, 


Election of Members, 3rd January, 1921. 


An olection to Fellowship R.1.B.A. of Licentiates who 
have passed the Qualifyin Siasaluntion will take place at 


the Business Mecting of 3rd January, 1921, The names. 


and addresses of candidates (with the names of their 
proposers) found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
or membership according to the Charter and By-laws, and 
recommented by them for election, are ag fo owe 7— 


ADKins: Joun Staxprsx, § Montague Read, Richmond 
Hill, Surrey. Proposed by W. Gillbee Soott, Maurive 
B, Adams, Herbert W. Wills. 

Aumovun: Jon, Bridgegate, Irvine, Scotland: Smith- 
hill, Irvine, Scotland. Proposed by John Wataon, 
James Lockhead, and the Council. 

Barker; Roget Beapuxy, Town Hall, Wolverhampton ; 
62 Compton Road, Wolverhampton. Proposed by 
Stephen Shaw and the Couneil. 

Bia: Wittiam Jos, 144 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
Ll Lauderdale Avenue, Newlands, Glasgow. Proposed 
by John Watson, Wm. B, Whitic, and David Salmond. 

Saustox: Frepericx Serrimvs, Electrical Federation 
Offices, Holborn, W.C., 30 Twickenham Road, Ted- 
dington. Proposed by C. Stanley Peach, John Clark- 
eon, George Lethbridge, 

Cave: AYuwre Osnons, “ Treyford.” Letchworth, Pro- 
posed by S&S, B, Russell, Barry Parker, Courtenay M. 
iickmer. 

Cuuncn: Arrate Haroun, J.P., 16 ond 17 Devoushire 
pyar ats pei E.0.2; Inglenook, Wavertree 
Road, Woodford, E.|8. Proposed by George EF. 
Withers, Francis J. Sturdy, Sir Reginald Blomfeld, 
BLA, 


Chaxe: Lioxnt, Frasers, 04 Church Street, Konsington. 
W.8. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, F.A., 
Andrew N. Prentice, Hosace Farquharson. 

Daste.: Tuomas Brawmaty, Blackwall Yard, E.l4- 
Ventnor, Chislehurst, Kent. Proposed by W. Courte- 
nay Le Maitre, A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, 

Dotmax: WritaM Lipsmam, Crescent Road, Winder- 
more; Bleak House, Windermere. Propostd by 
W. H. Ward, Raymond Unwin, A. N, W. Hodgson, 

Duntachen: ALexanorn Peecy, AMLCE., F.8.1, 
15 New Bridgo Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4: 07 
Parliament Hill, Mansions, N.W-.5. Proposed by 
Lieut.-Col, E. J. Bridges, O.BE., M. E. Collins, 
E., Jeaffreson Jackson, 

Donst: Acstis, M.A. (Cantab.), 3 Raymond Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, W.C,; Dent House, Bushey Grove Road, 
Watford, Proposed by William <A. Pite, Edward 
Manfe, Leslic T, Moore, 

Esousa: Cuances WILtas, 36 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C.1, Proposed by Alfred W. 8, Cross, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A, Sir Edwin Lutyens, RA, 

Eway: Antovn Joww Curvonn, 24 Coleman Street. 
E.0.2; 8 Cham pian Grove, Denmark Hill, 8.E.4, 
Proposed by Frederick Wheeler, A. EF. Richardson, 
(. Stanley Peach. 

GaLe; Erxest Srwett, 15 Now Bridge Street, Ec, ; 
101 Sutton Court, Chiswick, Wit. Proposed by 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.¥.0,, P.R.A., W. Howard Seth- 
Smith, Francis Hooper. 

Gartick: Francs dons, 21 Lombard Street, E.0.3; 
40 Windsor Road, Church End, Finchley, N.3. 
Proposed by E. Guy Dawber, H. Alex. Pelly, Henry 
Tanner. 

Gasket: Perens, J.P., Albert Chambere, 11 Carr Lane, 
Hull, Inglewood, Newland Park, Hull. Proposed by 
Sir W. Alfred Gelder, L. Kitchen, John Bilson, 
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Grusoy: Samcs., Jvn., Central Buildings, Ulverston ; 
2 Richmond Terrace, Ulveratun. 


Proposed by 
Stephen Shaw and tho Council, 


Hatt: Josern Lockwoop, Public Works Department, 
Cape Town, S. Africa. Pro by Arthur H. Reid, 
Franklin K. Kendall, John Parker. 

Hesorrsox: Hanoty Epoan, P.0.Box 80, Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, British East Africa, Proposed by 
Sydney D, Kitson, Walter H. Brierley, and the 
Council. 

Hroxert: Ceci Honace, Norton, Letchworth, Herts. 
Proposed by Barry Parker, H. C. Lander, Raymond 
C. Unwin, 

Hotrou: Evwaup Ginss, Holt, Norfolk. Proposed by 
James-A. Swan, A. I. Healey, Arthur Harrison, 

Hovstrox: Jous Avruep Tarion, Uifice of Public Works, 

ity Chambers, Glasgow; 35 Blythawood Drive, 
cow, Proposed ‘by ‘Wm. B. Whitie, James 
Lochhead, W.S. A. Gordon. 

Heuxuter: Woi04™ Suess, M.C., Kuala Lompur, 
Rogerated mater eintee. ‘Proposed by C, G. Boutcher, 
Sydney Perks, Henry T. G 

Jeapas: Jous, 12 Castle pases. hing ea in 1254 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. Proposed peat ee: James 5, 
Dann, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V 0. A., John 
Wilson. 

Joxzs: Heou Garrrita, 410 Drommond Eouilding, 
Corner Peel and St. Catherine, Montreal, Canada, 
Proposed by Geo. A. Ross, Percy E. Nobba, Philip J. 
Turner. 

Joxsns: Roxacy Porrnn, M.A. (Oxon.), 7 Stone Buildings, 
Lineoin’s Inn, W.C.2; 19 Hornton Street, Kensing- 
ton, W.8. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, E.A., 
F. M. Simnson, Arthur Stratton. 

Loxopen: Reamacp Tasewats, York Chambers, Steke- 
on-Trent; High Earns, Ladydale, Leck, Staffs. 
Proposed by John P. Osborne, W. Alex, Harvey, 
Henry T. Sandy. 

ear THowas Me.viree, 209 St. Vincent Street, 

ow: 40 Belmont Gardens, Glasgow. Proposed 
er E. "Clifford, John Wateon, James Miller, 

siscee Lkowvann, Shire Hall, Nottingham; ERadocliffe- 
on-Trent, Nottingham. Proposed by H. Garnham 
Watkina, Robert Evans, Ernest BR. Sutton 

Mateo.m ; ALExaxpen Neosper, 76 Hich Streot, Fallark ; 
Artharden, Polmont, Stirlingshire. Proposed 
Wim. B. Whitie, Alexander hi: Paterson, John Wateon, 

Miran: Toomas Anpuew, ? Blythawood Square, =e 
gow: 16 Kew Terrace, Kelvinside, Glaagow,. Pre- 
posed bY John Ke pan James Millor, Wm, B. Whitie. 

Nicwores: Witttam Hexny, Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Madras, Modras, India. Proposed 
by Sir Edwin L: Lutvens, E.A., Jamea Ransome, 
John Begg. 

Nonsay: Georracy, § Clifford's Inn, Tomple Har, E.C.; 
5G Eecleston Square, 5, W.1, Proposed by John Huni, 
Henry M. Fletcher, Henry W. Finch. 

Noeron : Cuanies Harnroiy, 14 Bodford dle W.C.1: 
f Holly Hill, Hampetead, N, WwW, nel iy 
S. D. Adshead, Thomas FE. Colloatt, John W Sim paon, 

Patresow: Geonct Anpeew, 16 Blythswood Square, 
Ginsgow;  Terporsie, Helensburgh. vi | sed by 
Jolin Reppie, exander N. Paterson, Wm. |. Whitic, 

Peansox: Lioxen Gonrney, 25 Woburn Piace, Huse 
Square, W.C.; 28 Church Row, Hampstead, N.W, 
Proposed by F. M. Simpson, H. Perey Adama, 
Theodore Fyfe. 

Porras: Pac, B.A., 97 Jermyn Street, §.W.1; 8 Barton 
Court, Chebea, 5.W.3. Proposed by Sir Edwin 
Lutrens, R.A., Herbert Baker, Oswald 'P. Milne, 

Posten : Rraxany Awryen, ges Buildings, 147 Cor- 

ration Street, Birmingh aT j 23, Handsworth Wood 
, Birmingham. rae by Herbert T. Bork. 
iand, "Rupert Savage, Arthur Harrison, 
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‘Paeston: Arournatn Frepxarcx, 40 Moorgate Street, 
EC.2; 86 Warren Road, pexrars E10 Proposed 
by James S. tithwon, Alfred W. . &. Cross, George 
Hubbard. 

Ssett: Jone Saxas, 20 Great James Street, Bedford 

Row, W.0.1. Proposed by A. Saxon Snell; Edwin T 

Hall, If. Perey Adama. 

Brook: STANLEY Mines, 26 Great Jamea Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1; 49 Oxford Mansions, W.1. Proposed br 
A. Saxon Snell, Sir Henry Tanner, Brook Kitchin, 

Steen: Jomx, Royal Buildings; Main Street, Wishaw: 
The Chalet, Wishaw. Proposed by James “Lochhead, 
dohn Wateon, Darid Salmond. 

STEwankT: Joos, Ld Blythawood Sqtare, Glas OW j 
Huntingdon, Bridge of Allan, N. Prop 
Alexander N, Paterson, John Keppio, Wm, B. Whitie. 

Stu: Jows Epwarp, 60 Threadneedly Street, EC. ; 
“ Trewithian,” Downs Court Road, Purley, ‘Su ; 
Proposed by George Hubbard, H. 1D. Searles-Wood, 
F. T. W. Goldamith. 

SWAN = I AMES Hexny, & Clifford’ « Inn, F.C, ; Gireyutead, 
Amersham Common, Bucks. Proposed ose by Alfred 
Cox, Edgar 8. Underwood, Henry W. Finch. 

Twomrson : : ALBERT Fours, efo Thre Garden Citiea Trust, 
80 Adderloy Street, Cape Town, 5. Africa, Proposed 
by Raymond Unwin, Barry Parker, Major Harry 
Barnes, M.F. 

Woe: Wiiisam May, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

W.; 41 Hillfield Road, Weat Hampstead, N.W. 
Proposed by George Hubbard, Wm. Woodward, 
Gilbert H. Lovegrove. 

Witttame: Ricaarp Jons, Parkstile Chambers, Market 
Street, Kettering; “* Lyell, " Glebe Avenue, Kettering, 
Prop: hy d. Alfred Gotoh, Sidney F. Harris. 
J, W. Fisher. 

Witson: Troma Mintwoop, 4 Staple Inn, Holborn, 
W.C.1L; 46 aster abit Way, Golders Green, N.W.4. 
Proposed by E. Guy Dawber, Harry Redfern, Arthur 
tration. 





THE FOURTH GENERAL ME NG (ORDINARY) 
of tho Session 1020-21 will be held MONDAY, 13th DE- 
CEMBER, 1020, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :-— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting held 29th 
November, 1920; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their cleotion: to annownen the 
names of candidates recommented for admission. 

To read s Paper on 

SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE IN EGYPT AND 

PALESTINE. 
By Mantis &. Buroos [F.1) 


An EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING will 
be held THURSDAY, léth DECEMBER, 1020, at 8 pm., 
for the reading of « Paper on 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON; THE SLUMS 
OF INNER LONDON AND THE HOUSING 


PROBLEM. 
ig Tiowas E. Cotacorr, Past President R.L B.A. 
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costing clork and £250) the two eA Nox 20, 
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the war.—A ddress Box ETii, clo Secretary WLI. eres irate 








; AMPHTOEATER, Pit. 
From the Orig'(nal Water¢oloor Drawing ty Janos Strart istuart & Revelt)—& 1.4. Callection. 


THE LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
By the Linrartan, Rupotr Diroks, 
(Continued from page 64.) 

As we liave seen, most of the arelntects, both Italian and French, of the Renaissance visited Rome 
ind made drawings from the ancient buildings ; but it is to Antoine Desgodets that the crodit of the 
publication of the most detailed seale drawings of ancient Rome is due. In his Les Bdifices A niques 
de Rome, published in Paris in 1682 (when the author was only twenty-nine), inaccurate as Piranesi's 
and later ohaervations proved many of the drawings to be, we have the preeursor of the great architet- 
tural hterature on classic architecture which in the following century began to appear in England, The 
Library copy of the first edition of Desgodets’s book came originally from thie library of James Stuart 
(" Athenan Stuart") and contains marginal notes and emendations in French in his hand Wri tint, 
The Library also contains a folio volume in manuscript, consisting of $18 pages, entitled Cours ie 
Architecture, dicté par M. Desgodetz, Architecte du Roi, bemg no doubt the leetures which he delivered 
a3 Professor of the French Royal Academy of Architecture, a position which he ocoupied from 1719 to 
12s. The manuseript was presented to Professor Donaldson in 1842 by M. Guenepin, a French 
architect of some note in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

What Desgodets did for Rome, a later Professor of the French Academy, Julien David Le Ror, did 
for Greece in his Les Raines des plus beour Monuments de la Gréee, published in Paris in 1758. Ani to 
continue in the same line of mvestigation of Freneh research in regard to ancient architecture, if we 
take a leap of half a century we may thank Nelson's victory over the French fleet in Aboukir Bay, 
which held Napoleon and his army prisoners in Kgypt, for the splendid sories of twenty-three volumes— 
13 volumes of plates and 10 volumes of text—la Description de UERoypte, published ly, order of the 
Government, 1509-1822, the result. of observation and research during the time that Napoleon and 
ins army were detained in Kgypt. It my have been in a spint of emulation that later induced King 
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Frederick William the Fourth of Prussia to instruct Lepsias in 1842-45 to undertake an equally monu- 
mental work on Egypt, Denkmaler aus Aegypien und Aethiopien, published in Berlin between the 
years 1949-59, As I have already said, the King presented the Institute copy. The sphere of French 
investigation was extended by |. P. Casas to Syria by the publication in 1799 of his Voyage mit 
toresque de la Syrie, Phénicie, Palestine et Basse Egypte, which was supplemented at a later period by 
the Court de Vogiie in his Syrie Centrale, published in. 1865, and by Flandin and Coste, Texier, Perrot 
and Chipiez, and other authors. 

The Library is well stored with the French work published doring the nineteenth century. As I 
have already mentioned, one of the first gifts to the Library was o series of the works of Pereier and 
Fontaine, the architects most typical of the style of the First Empire. Sauvageot, Rouyer and Dareel, 
Texier, Ramée, Chapuy, Revoil, Choisy, Viollet-le-Duc, Boerty, Palustre and many other dis- 
tinguished authors are all represent. There are many links between French architects and authors 
and the Institute collection, but I shall confine myself to mentioning one (I have already spoken of 
Garnier’s presentations). This is connected with Charles Félix Marie Texier, a writer familiar to 
all students of the architecture of Asia Minor for his archwological and architectural discoveries, 
delineated in throe folio volumes (1839-49) Description del Ase Mineure, for the publication of which 
the Chamber of Deputies voted the sum of 100,000 francs. Tho Chamber also provided funds for the 
publication in 1842-52 of a later work, L’Arménie, lu Perse ef la Mésopotamie (two folio volumes). 
His last work, Byzantine Architecture, completed in collaboration with an English architeet and 
urcheologist, R. P. Pullan, was published simultaneously in English and Frerich in 1964. Turing his 
researches in the Kast Texier made a large number of drawings, and collected a great deal of information 
that has not been published. In 1867, the year in which he received the Royal Gold Medal of the 
Institute, he presented to the Library much of this unpublished mutter, contained in five bulky folio 
volumes of drawings, and two volumes of munnseript. Four of the volumes of drawings contain plans, 
elevations, sections and details of Sancta Sophia and other mosques and buildings at Constantinople, 
as Well as draughtsman’s notes, general views, either im water-colour or pencil, and sketches of Turkish 
types, illustrating the manners and customs of the people, and incidents, such as aman swallowing a 
aword ora man being hanged. The fifth volume of drawings takes us farther Kast, to Asiatic Turkey, 
to Persia and Mesopotamia. The manuseripts comprise miscellaneous matter, of which probably the 
most important are the pages devoted to Constantinople and archwological descriptions of districts in 
Asia Minor. ‘The drawings are known to most authorities on the architecturs of Constantinople, 

With Texier I shall turn from French to English books, but before doing so I should like to remind. 
students of the scholarly restorations by the anctens pensionnaires of the French Academy at Rome, 
who,in collaboration with distinguished archmologists, were responsible for the series of volumes dealing 
with Olympia, Epidaurus and Pergamos. 

When we turn to England, after having glanced at the publications of Italy and France, we do not 
at first find the same richness and abundance. Although the Renaissance found its earliest expression 
in Italy, the movement no doubt expressed a universal spirit of reaction, of gradual growth, which 
followed the Middle Ages. But the vitality of Italy was contagious, and her mfnence spread rapidly, 
after the invention of printing, partly by the means of printed books, and partly by Minglish travellers 
in Italy and Itulian urtists who came to this country in the sixteenth century. It may, perhaps, be 








assumed thut the Institute Library contains « representative collection of English architectural authors: | 


but, as has been indicated, English architects and students were not entirely dependent upon native 
authors for their instruction. The books of Italian and French authors were sufficiently familiar either 
in the original or in translation, In Italy and France we have seen that early authoritative works were 
by notable architects. Thix was not quite the same cage in England. Itis doubtful whether John Shute 
was un architect. Gerbier was a diplomat anid many other things, and an architect rather by accident 
than by design ; Sir Henry W otton was a British ambassador at the court of Venice and the author o1 
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Frown « Signed Drawing by Pierre Poses (Le-04), 
(LBA. Gibrary: Sir James Drummond ftewari"s Collackions) 
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the phrase “* peregre missus ad mentiendam Reipubliee causa,” but he was not an architect. ** For I 
am but a gatherer," he said, “* and disposer of other men’s stuff at my best value; John Evelyn, the 
diarist, waa responsible for a translation, giving’ withal] the marrow and very substance ~ of Freart de 
(hambray’s Parallele de I’ Architecture, published in 1664 (this edition is in the Library), and Wm. Ley- 
bourn translated Vincenzo Scamozzi’s Dell ‘Idea della Architettura Universale (1700), but neither was 
Sn architect. The Library contains a very rare book, the first and only edition of, so far as is known, the 
arst book on arehitecture published in English, The First and Chiefe (rroundes of Architecture, by Jolin 
fihute, a folio volume published in London in 15638, Shute spent two or three years in lialy, and acknow- 
| edges his indebtedness to Vitravins, 

Serlio,and Serlio’s pupil, the French- 
min Philunder, who published an 
ak) ee Pe) | ili edition of Vitruvins with annotations 
ye iF, Mel. lf at Rome, in 1544, Pans m 1645, 

a i oe ee Lyons in 1552, any of which might 
ade i Tur. Pest yt Sar have been consulted by Shute. Itis 
Tita fast oN oc int teed | even within the bounds of possibility 
SWB oh! witaalits coe, Ay eee that be may have met Philander in 
lialy, but Serlio was probably dead 
pt Way os babies ae hefore the time of his visit, the date 
Py) abate. cee | =f which isumeertain. T reproduce 
Mex FPSLisnto sy WAaieery El oon the sereen the title page of this 
By eto |) | very rare book, and one of the en 
: eS cae ee gravings, which suggest ‘Teutonic 
rather than Latin influence. We 
know, therefore, to a certain extent, 
the Italian writers with whom thie 
first English author on architecture 
was familiar, But we are able to 
gather more complete imformation 
concerning the influence of Italian 
and French literature from the works 
belonging to the library of a greater 
man. Imgo Jones visited Italy on 
| two occasions. The date of his first 
Mee |! visit is not determined, but i was: 
Titie-page (Redoced) of Joho Bhote's “ First aed Chief Groundes of balore 1606 ne Biases m the ia 

— Arehitectare  (1863!-—R..8.A, Collection. | duetion to his Stoneheng Restored 

that it was in his younger years. 

The time of his second visit is determined by his marginal notes in the well-known copy of Palladio 
in Worcester College Library. It was in the years 1613 and 1614. Inigo Jones was too great 
a man to be a typical man, but there is no reason to suppose that the books in his library were 
exceptional possessions for a cultivated and travelled man of Ins time. I have already spoken of 
his copy of Serlio, which is now in the possession ot the Institute. 1 am indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, the librarian of Worcester College Library, Oxford, for a list of books 
preserved in that library which contain Inigo Jones's. autograph. ‘They include the 1601 copy of 
Palladio, to which I have alreddy referred (the famous copy with MS. annotations and drawings) - 
Del'Orme's Le premier tome de 'Archilecture, 1567 edition ; Varari's Le Vile de pall exeellenti Pittori, 
Seulteri ¢ Architetti (Florence, 1568); F. Leandro Alberti's Deserithione di Tulle Nalia (Venice, 1558); 
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V. Scamozzi's L'Idea della Architetiura Oniversale (Venice, 1615); Torello Sarayna’s De Origine et 
Amphtudine Cinttatis Veronm (Verona, 1540) ; Summonte's Historia della Citta «& Regnoa di Napoli 
(2 vols., Naples, 1601), De Rebus Praedare Gestis a Sizto Pon. Max (Rome, 1588), and Le Cose Mara- 
ciglose dell’ Alma Citta di Roma (Venice, 1585)—the lasttnamed containing a scrap of writing whieh 
Mr. Wilkinson aseribes to Jones. | 





Heprodneed from a Facaimile of [nigo Jones's Sketch Book.—(B.1. B.A. Collection] 


Inigo Jones was the author of only one published work, The Most notable A niiquity of Great Britain, 
eulgarly called Stone-Heng, on Salisbury Plain, restored, which was not published until after his death 
by John Webb. The Library contains a copy of the 1725 edition. In this remarkable treatise Inigo 
Jones arrives at the conclusion that “ this antient and stupendous pile" was originally a Roman 
temple, built after the Tuscan order. 

In the drawings of the Burlington-Devonshire collection we are brought into closer touch with 
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Jones. There are some seventy or eighty drawings, either by him or reasonably attributed to him. The 
Library also contains a facsimile copy of a sketeh-book which Jones used in Italy during his second 
visit, in 1614, containing on the first page the inscription “ Roma.—Altro diletto che Imparar non 
trovio.—Inigo Jones 1614," The Duke of Devonshire was responsible for the facsimile of which only 
100 copies were produced in 1832. The Institute eopy was presented by the Duke to Decimus Burton 
miss6. The sketches, with one exception, are entirely devoted to figure and anatomical studies and 
are drawn with Jones's characteristic freedom. We have also most of the original drawings which 
Henry Fhiteroft made for Wm. Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones, published at the expense of Lord 
Burlington in 1727, a volume which also ineludes designs by Kent and Lord Burlington. 

Sir Balthazar Gerbier's two books—A Brief Discourse concerning the Three Chief Principles of 
Magnificent Buildings (1662) and Counsel and Advice to all Buildere (1663)—throw some light on the 
practice of architecture in the time of Sir Chnstopher Wren—little duodecimo volumes which 
contain almost as many pages of dedication as there are of text. In the second book I have 
mentioned there are no less than forty—the first addressed to “ The Queen Mother ” and the last to 
“ The Courteous Reader.” Een Constich Boeck van de vijf Columnen van Architecture, by Hans Bloem, 
fo. Amsterdam, 1598 (the plates were reprodneed in an English version in 1660), possesses some interest 
on account of association, because it was discovered above the ceiling joists in an attic at Wotton 
House, the family seat of the Evelyns—it was at Wotton where John Evelyn was born and buried. 
While speaking of these rare early editions I should like to mention two which, although not bearing 
on architecture, are not without architectural interest : these are William Lambarde's Perambulation 
of Kent, the earliest of county histories, and John Stow’s Survey of London, of which the Library 
contains, respectively, the 1576 ond 1603 editions. 

In the latter half of the seyenteontheentury Dugdale published his Monasticon Anglicanum(1655), 
containing Hollar’s engravings, and David Loggan his engravings contained in Ozonia IIlustrata (1675) 
and Cantabrigia Illustrata (1676-1670) (both copies are in the Library). These books are not only 
interesting as records or for their engravings; but also beeause they were the precursors of the con- 
siderable yolume of illustrated literature on our national buildings which appeared in the following 
century and later, ana which is continually being added to. Early in the eighteenth century (1708) 
we have Knyiff and kip’s views of great country seats, and the Library also contains James Beeverell’s 
Les Delices de la Grande Bretagne et de VIrlande, published in duodecimo at Leyden in eight volumes, 
containing 241 plates, as well as later works of a similar character such az Britton and Brayley's Beauties 
of England and Wales 1801-18, and Neale's Noblemen and Gentlemen's Houses of Great Britain 
1824-9, ete. 

We have numerous such works, usually remarkable for their engravings, dealing in a picturesque 
fashion with the buildings of other countries, of which an excellent example is Jacques Le Roy's 
Castella et Pretoria Nobiuium Brabantue, a folio volume published at Amsterdam in 1696, with 
engravings by Wenceslaus Hollar, Adam Perelle, Franz Ertinger, Jacobus Harrewyn and other notable 
engravers of the seventeenth century. 

The Institute is indebted to Mr. Laurence Weaver (now Sir Lawrence Weaver) for two interesting 
contributions to the collection, —the interleaved heirloom copy of the Parentaliu, which remained in the 
possession of Sir Christopher Wren’s family until 1911, when it was purchased by 4 generous group of 
subseribers from Mrs. Pigott,sinee dead, the last surviving direct descendant of Wren; and for a copy 
of the third edition of Elyot's The Boke named The Governour, the 1546 and third edition, which bears 
on the title page the autographs of Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor, Sir Christopher Wren's father, 
and of Sir Christopher Wren himself. The interleaved copy of the Parentalia contains a large number 
of inserted engravings, in addition to the ten engravings published in the original edition, as well as 
numerous letters and documents in manuseript, anda few original drawings which show Wren's interest 
n physical and natural science. I give on the sereen the copy of an original letter in the Parentalia 
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addressed by Wren to his son, who was travelling abroad at the time—a fatherly, gossipy letter. 
Independently of the Parentalia the Institute possesses another original letter of Wren, dated 
Ist December 1716, addressed to Mr. Vanbrugh (later Sir John Vanbrugh), who at the time was one 
of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. In this letter Wren accounts for his non-attendance 
at a moeting of the Commission: and makes suggestions with regard to matters connected with the 
Hospital. There is also in the Institute a drawing of a section of the dome of Greenwich Hospital, whieh 
Professor Donaldson attributed to Wren. 

The eighteonth century was prolific in the publication of architectural books, and, so far as Classie 
architecture is concerned, they were designed on 4 seale and written with the authority of independent 
research that hitherto had heen unknown in English architeetaral literature. In regard to national 
architecture there is the Vitruvius Britannieus of Colin Campbell, and those who followed him in this 
work,—Woolfe and Gandon, G. Richardson and P. F, Robinson —with aeale drawings of plans, sections 
and elevations, taking the place of picturesque or topographical views. Battye Langley’s numerous 
books, probubly the most consulted of their time, belong to neither of these categories, and were 
misleading in many respects. There are also a number of books by architects illustrating their own 
designs (of which Rawlin's Familiar Architecture js a type), interesting expressions, for the most 
part of the style of the latter half of the eighteenth century. The publications of classic work were 
largely due to the influence of the Society of Dilettanti. The Society was founded in 1784 by “ some 
Gentlemen who had travelled in Italy, deirous of encouraging at home a taste for those objecta which 
had contributed so much to their pleasure abroad.” The first book published under the auspices of the 
Sooiety was the first volume of The Antiquities of Jonia in 1769, which developed into four volumes 
during this and the suceceding century; later works were The Unedited Antiquities of Attica (1983), and 
Penrose’s Inwestigation of the Principles of Athenian Architecture (1851). It should, however, be 
remembered that prior to the publication of the Jonian Antiquities three members of the Society had 
ilready published independently most important works: Robert Wood's Ruane of Palmyra (of which 
we have the original drawings, no doubt the work of J, B. Barra, who iccompanied Wood to the East 
as his draughtsman) in 1753 and Ruins of Baalbee in 1757, and the first volume of Stuart and Revett's 
Antiquities of Athens in 1762. In 1912 the Soviety of Dilettanti presented to the Institute a set of 
unpublished plates engraved between 1820 and 1840 and many original drawings made by the members 
of the Second lonian Mission sent out by the Society in 1811. The plates were subsequently published 
in # folio volume under the editorship of Professor Lethaby, and form Vol, V. of the Antiquities of 
lfonian series. The collection presented by the Socety ilse includes earlier drawings made by Jumes 
Stuart and others for the Society’s publications which T have mentioned, In the ¢onsideration of the 
publications of the eighteenth century the inflaence of Lord Burlington—Richard Boyle, the third Earl 
of Burlington—to whom I have so often referred, should also be taken into secount, He brought Leoni 
from Italy to undertake the tranalations of Alberti and Palladio, and, realising from Palladio’s deserip- 
tion of Ancient Rome that he had made drawings of the classic buildings, went to Ital y on a voyage of 
discovery,.and not only found the drawings of the Roman Baths, but also drawings of Palladio’s 
own buildings, which he brought buck to England, and which now form part of the Burlington-Devon- 
shire eollection. I have already referred to Lord Burli ngton’s publication of a selection of the 
drawings of the Roman Baths, ' 

Another interesting possession of the period are the lectures, in manuseript, delivered at the 
Royal Academy in 1768 by Thomas Sandby, the first Professor of Architecture of that Institution, 

The name of Willoy Reveley is not perhaps go familiar to students as the other names I have 
mentioned, although he was & man of parts and edited the third volume of The Antiquities of Athens 
(1794),m which he replies with some bitterness to criticisms of Greek Architecture which Sir William 
Chambers had written im his work on Civil Architecture. The Library possesses Reveley's manuscript 
notes and enticiams on the architecture of Italy, including the cities or towns of Rome, Florence, Milan, 
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Verona and Pisa, and a diary of a tour in Greece and Egypt, whither be accompanied Sir Richard 
Worsley as his draughtsman and architect. He was abroad during the years 1785 (or 1784)-1789. 
In the following century we have the dianes (contained in 16 pocket-books) of J. L. Wolfe, who accom- 
panied Sir Charles Barry to [taly and Sicily in 1820, containing careful descriptions of the buildings 
seen on the way, and numerous delicate sketches, made either by « quill pen (the pen still remains in 
oné of the books) or in penct!. We also have later the diary of Sir Charles Barry, containing notes and 
quick pencil sketches of a Rhine holiday taken in the autumn of 1842, depicting the Rhine Castles and 
details of buildings at Nuremberg and other places. The original manugeript of Gwilt’s Encyclopedia 
of Architecture (1542) has also recently been added to the Library. 

Before leaving these original manuseripts, I chould like to refer for a moment to another type 
of document, of considerable historic interest. This consists of various books of accounts connected 
with Greenwich Hospital, the Horse Guards and Somerset House. ‘The oldest of these, relating to 
Greenwich Hospital, include the Contract. Prices for Building the Hospital and other documents 
(theré are thirty altogether) associated with its erection in 1696. 





From & Water enlour Drawing of 81. George's Bas), Li orpool. by the Architect. H. L. Elmes. 
(ELL B.A. Collertion.) 


There are also three hooks of accounts, deseribed by Wyatt Papworth as “ Manuseript 
Ledgers ” connected with the building of the Horse Guards (begun in 1750) and Somerset House 
(1776) which are instructive as to the course of erection of these buildings, the method of carrying 
on the works, the prices paid for works done by “ measure and value,” and the names of the trades- 
people employed, covering the period from 1776 to 1795. They contain not only the aceounts of the 
mason, bricklayers, ete., but also of the artists, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cipriani, Sir Benjamin West 
and others—which recall the fact that in the early days of the Boye) Academy it was honsed at 
Somerset House. 

The publication of the early volumes of the Society of Dilettanti which T have already mentioned 
preceded the neo-Classic revival in England, and indicated tho direction to which architectural thought 
was turning. We have, amongst other ongmal drawings of this period, « water-colour drawing 
of one of the most celebrated buildings, St. George's Hall, Liverpool, by the architect, H. L. Elmes. 
which I reproduce on the sereen. Although there was an architectural break in the classic revival, 
its influence was never wholly dissipated ; the tradition was continued in the classic studies of Cockerell, 
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Pennethorne and Penrose, and by architects and archwologists in. England, Germany and France. 
Professor Richardson in his Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries has quickened interest in the architectural work of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century and first half of the nineteenth. 

As the Institute was founded at the time when the Gothic revival wae in the air, it would be 
surprising if the Library were not fully equipped with the literature that preceded and grew with the 
movement. Brtton's Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, and his Cathedral Antiquities of England, 
Winkles’ books of Cathedrals, both in Kngland and France, the various books on medieval art and 
ornament by Augustus Charles Pugin and his son Augustus Welby Pugin, the illustrations published 
contemporaneously by the Brandons,and by J. K. Colling, Turner and Parker's Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages, and Dollman and Jobbin's Analysis of the Ancient Domestic Architecture in Great 
Britain, the first Discriminating History of Gothic Architecture by T, M. Rickman—tfirst published in 1517, 
and followed and improved by numerous subsequent editions—and the books of Bloxam, Parker, Paley 
and Sharpe are the principal works which go to make up the early literature of Gothic architecture. The 
collection includes many original drawings of these, including some examples of the work of Augustus 
Welby Pugin,and « complete set of the original drawings which J. K. Collmg made for his Gothic Detavls 
and Gothic Ornaments. Since Mr. Townsend read his Paper on the Institute drawings the collection has 
been increased by considerable collections ofthe works of Wm. Burges, Norman Shaw, and Wm. Butter- 
field. “Between the years 1840-50 there appeared coneurrently the collections of lithographic plates of 
English domestic architecture from the drawings of C. J. Richardson and John Nash, which revived 
interest in the quality of early Renaissance architecture. Bome forty years later, in 1594, Mr. J. A. 
(Gioteh published his well-known work, in two folio volumes, Architecture of the Renaissance in England. 
which was followed in 1901 by Belcher and Macurtney's Later Renaissance Architecture in England, 
and again, later, in 1911, by Garner and Stratton’s Domestic Architecture of England during the Tudor 
Period. The written history of the times covered by these works 1s developed in Sir Reginald Blom- 
field's exhaustive History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1400-1800, and by Mr. Goteh in 
The Grmeth of the English House (1909), and in other works, 

With regard to the works of contemporary authors, the Literature Committee, within the means 
at its disposal, endeavours to keep the Library up te date. In recent years a considerable collection 
of works on colour decoration, stained glass, soulpture, heraldry and furniture, has been formed, as 
well as of later scientific works and books devoted to special types of building. Contemporary 
histories of architecture to-day provide a modern student, in a condensed form, with the results 
of later and more accurate research than was available to the older writers. 

Ins bird's-eye view much—very much—that is interesting is lost, and I, who know the Library 
well, am conscious of many omissions. But I hope, at any rate, that you may have gathered from 
what I have said that in the contents of the Library members of the Institute rejoice in « precious 
heritage. 
DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 

Mr. Watrer Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


Dr. A. E. COWLEY (Bodley’s Librarian), rising at was struck by Mr. Dircks’s reference to Vitruvius's re- 





the invitation of the Chairman, thanked the Council 
for giving him the opportunity of hearing this deeply 
interesting Paper, As one Librarian to another, he 
also thanked Mr. Dircks very heartily on his own be- 
half for reading the Paper. It was always interesting 
for one librarian to hear the experiences of another. 
He (Dr: Cowley) loved his Library very deeply ; and 
it was evident that Mr. Dircks loved his library too ; 
30 that they had #0 much sympathy in common. He 


uirements for the training of architects. It seemed 

at an architect required to know most things and to 
have been trained in most things; and he thought it 
might also be said that a librarian required to know 
most things, and, as far aa he could see, Mr. Dircks 
fulfilled that requirement. He congratulated the In- 
stitute, first, on having such « library, and secondly, 
on having such a Librarian. He congratulated Mr. 
Dircks on the treasures which were committed to lis 


care and on the great familiarity he had with their con- 
tents, and asked the meeting to join with him in u very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Dircks for his most inte- 
resting and entrancing Paper. 
sir HERCULES READ (Keoper of British and 
Medimval Antiquities and Eth nography, British Mu- 
seum), in seconding the vote of thanks, said that a 
Paper of the kind they had just listened to wah ono 
that, whether they were architects or not, they could 
‘mot help being intensely interested in. It was.a theme 
that appealed to every intelligent human being, eape- 
cially to those who, like himself, had to deal mostly 
with the past in their official capacity. All the same, 
when he received the request from the Council to 
second the vote of thanks, he confessed that he was a 
little puzzled; but, thanks to Mr. Dircks, he now saw 
clearly that the Council were justified in asking him to 
second this vote of thanks. In the first place, by Act 
of Parliament he was an under-librarian of the British 
Museum although he had nothing to do with books. 
In the second place, he was rather an old member of 





the Society of Dilettanti, of whose enco IFragetmen t of 
the study of classical architecture Mr. Dircks had 


spoken. In the third place, he was the doyen of the 
Trustees of the Soane Museum, « museum full of archi- 
tectural monuments, and he hoped members of the 
Institute made good use of the material that was there, 
for some of it was very fine. In the fourth place, he 


knew intimately a great many of those old architects | 


Afr. Diroks had mentioned—Mr. Penrose, Mr. Bu 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, and others. It was, therefore, 
not inappropriate that he should have been asked to 
take a part in proposing this vote of thanks. There 
was another point of view, quite as personal to himself, 
but more interesting. Recently—since the war—he 
had been trying to turn into a museum a building that 
was intended for 4 library. That was distinctly pro- 
fessional, it concerned every architect to know why 
the one would not do for the other, and he would try 
to tell them. The gallery in question was amply pro- 
vided with light, amply provided with columna 3 feet 
square—which he did not want—it was amply pro- 
vided with many things which were of no use whatever. 
The requirements of 4 museum wore, of course, widely 
different from those of a library, In a library one can 
take one's book to the light ;, 19 6 museum the light 
must be brought to the object, Ina museum matters 
must be so arranged that the light will properly fall on 
the statue or other object, because the object is im- 
movable. Mr. Dircks had referred to the authors of 
some very fine books on architecture, Latin, Italian, 
and French. With regard to the Italian books of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, it would be 
well worth the while of any student of Italian archi- 
tecture to go somewhere beyond the purely architec- 
tural works and to look at the books of fine woodcuts, 
Venetian and other, in which the artist—they seem to 
have been artists in the highest sense of the word who 
illustrated books—had made his frames or his title- 
pages and other incidental illustrations in the most 
beautiful style of the time, He did not think there wa 
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anything more beautiful than the Venetian work of the 
Middle Renaissance, 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F,] said thut Me. Dircks's 
Paper had recalled to him some very interesting re- 
miniscences. He agreed with Dr. Cowley that it was 
a very great thing in a librarian not only to know the 
richness of his library, but to be acquainted in dotail 
with the books which the library contained. Disraeli 


in his Curiosities of Literature mentiona a distin- 

ished Ttalian book-lover every floor of whose 
Rokiea was filled with books ; he lived with them, never 
really went to bed, but sat in o reclining chair amidst 
his books. Yot notwithstanding that he had these 
thousands of books, if any one asked him to refer to a 
book, he knew exactly not only on which floor the book 
was, but on which shelf and what part of that shelf, 
The father of his dear old master, Mr. Arthur Cates, 
was Librarian of the British Museum, and it was said 
of him that if any one asked for a particular book at 
the Museum, he would aay, “In ‘be gallery, on the 
fourth shelf, the fourth book from the left-hand end.” 
He (Mr. Woodward) had, on many occasions, consulted 
Mr. Dircks as to the particular book he wished to read, 
and Mr. Dircks had at ones put his hand on that book, 
and so udded not only to the interest but to the value 
which attached to the Institute's unique Library. Mr. 
Dircks had referred to the Architectural Publication 
Society's Dictionary of Architecture. Mr. Arthur Cates 
and Mr. Wyatt Papworth were the Secretaries of that 
Society and the instigators of the Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture. Among the contributors were Sydney Sinirke, 
Sir James Pennethorne, Cockerell, Hardwicke, great 
men of sixty years ago. If our young men would con- 
sult that work they would get a good idea of the 
architects of sixty years ago, and of what they wrote 


upon architecture and its literature. He hoped the 
funds of the Insti ute would admit of the publication 





of a catulogue of this magnificent collection. At all 
events, he trusted that Mr. Dircks's Paper would be 
published in its entirety in the Institute Joumsau, so 
that not only those present that evening and the mam- 
bers generally, but the public outside might be made 
as aes with their uniqué and magnificent Library, 
and oncouraged to visit it and inspect its precious con- 
tents. He supported the vote of thanks with much 
pleasure, and trusted that Mr. Dircks would live long to 
attend to their requirements at No. 9, Conduit Street. 
Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said he also 


would like to contribute his testimony to the help Mr, 
Dircks gave to anybody who wanted to look at a yuur- 
ticular book er to look up what had been written on 
any special subject. He was always ready to give a 
summary of what books there were on any particular 
subject, and his assistance was exceedingly valuable in 
that sense to every student using the Library. But 
there was a po of Jess personal and more permanent 
importance he wished to speak of, namely, the inade- 
quate provision in the Library for the books. The 
Literature Committee were constantly considering 
books sent to them, and hooka brought to their notice, 
as to whether they were worth purchasing or not, but 
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when theywere acquired the Librarian had nowhere to 
put them. The Library was always inc , the 
spate even now was inadequate, but apparent iy no 
steps. were being taken to increase it. Moreover, the 
valuable ancient works they posseased ought to be ina 
building which was fire-resisting. In ‘the event of a 
fire they would lose works which nothing could repluce. 
These were matters for the immediate consideration of 
the Council: what could be done to increase the ac- 
inpatontanad in the Library, and to provide safely for 
elie oe books in it? aif they could see to that, 
be one of the best proofs they could give of 

the confidence they reposed 1 in Mr. Direks. 


Mr. C.F. A. VOYSEY, called upon by the Chairman, 
said he felt he was a rank outsider, knowing little or 
nothing about libraries. Still, he did know something 
of Mr. Dircka ; he had the honour of his acquaintance, 
and waa glad to endorse all the appreciation and praise 
he had received, while he much esteemed his useful- 
ness and his extreme kindness. He hoped what he was 
now going to say would not be taken amiss, but while 
listening to the Paper he could not get away from the 
iden that such excellent Libraries were to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the badness of modern architec- 
ture. With such excellent libraries we had no business 
at all. He was gure he was alone in lis opinion. (“No,”) 
He thought while we were hoarding other people's 
works we were neglecting our own modern conditions. 
The greatest architecture the world had ever seen had 
grown out of a complete understanding of the require- 
ments and conditions which were purely local, It was 
Descartes who said that the more we were interested 
inand concerned with the past, the leas we understood 
and appreciated the present. 


Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.] said that in spite of 
Mr. Voysey'’s remarks he atrongly supported Mr. 
Statham. It had been borne in upon the members of 
— Literature Committee that the housing of the 

was not adequate to its contents, Mr, Dircks's 
Pay ad given them an idea—though most of them 
a 8 rough ide before—ot the inestimable treasures 
the Li , but it was hampered in its ex- 
pansion by lack of room. The drawings in it especially 
were very badly crowded. New shelves had been pro- 
vided lately, but stall the drawings overflowed, and un- 
less the Institute tackled this question seriously, and 
considered the provision of more space and of fireproof 
protection, the Library must inevitably suffer. 


Mr. W. H. WARD [F.] said he associated himself 
heartily with the dserhuchenine eae Dircks-for his 
most Valuable and interesti r. It would give 
all of them a deeper ros jah ee had before into 
the treasures it contained. Itwould also, apart from its 
intrinsic interest, have at value in bringing home to 
the public what‘ valuable asset the Library was to the 
reckeate, and consequently to the nation in general. 
He had met many people who had very grave doubts 
as to the general utility of the Institute; he had met 
those who had no doubt whatever on the point, they 
thought it absolutely useless, bat with one exception 
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—that exception was the valuable Library it pos- 
sessed ; there was nobody who questioned that. It 
would be a most valuable result af this evening & Paper 
and the discussion if the Council could be brought to 
take a serious interest in the Library, its accommoda- 
tion, and ite proper preservation from fire. When one 
considered the years that had been spent in accumu- 
lating this unique collection of books, and that it might 
by some accident be destroyed in a few hours and that 
it would be impossible to replace it, the thought made 
one shudder. He had, therefore, great pleasure in 
associating himself with the hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Diroks, and giving his support to the remarks of 
Mr. Statham and Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. EDWARD P. WARREN [F-.] said he would 
add his tribute as to the excellent qualities of the 
Library and its Librarian. Though in the past he had 
found time to go there occasionally, the botherations 
of architecture and other interésta made it difficult to 
do so now, Perhaps Mr. Voysey might regard that as 
hopeful in one’s o oll age, as he appeared to consider 
that the Library was increasingly useful the less it was 
used. He (Mr. Warren) took the contrary view, and 
he trusted the Library was filled to overtiowing with 
students, He had always found—and he expected 
those who went there still found—when presenting his 
jug to be filled, that the Librarian sent hom away with 
a supply of archives and a mixture of his own know- 
ledge, and always done extremely kindly. He hud to 
thunk Mr. Dircks for his constant kindness; he had 
pleasant recollections of the ready way in which he 
assisted the Literature Standing Committee, on which 
he (Mr. Warren) served for several years. Mr. Ward 
would back him up im saying that the work of that 
Committee would frequently stumble if it were not for 
the constant support of Mr. Dircks. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE, O.B-E., R.B.C. LF.) said 
he wished to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Ditcks 
for his excellent paper. Mr. Fletcher had spoken about 
the Library accommodation. It certainly was a mat- 
ter towhich the Literature Committee wished the Coun- 
cil would give attention. Tt had been under consider- 
ation some time, but so far nothing of any account had 
happened. The proposer of the vote of thanks said he 
sometimes felt as it hi hated books, Asa member of 
the Literature Committee he (Major Corlette) must not 
say that he hated books. He could not agree with Mr. 
Voysey that they were the cause of bad architecture 
to-day, but he thought that Vitruvius was responsible 


for a good deal of poor architecture. Apparently he 
was livin in the ugustan age: whether Vitruvius 
had an to do with its merita he did not know, 


but he had a recollection that, later, when Constantine 
wanted to change his capital he went to Byzantium, 
and, finding there were no urchitects available, a law 
was promulgated that schools of architecture should 
be set up throughout the Empire, This seemed to show 
that Vitravius and his bookworm influence, ifany, had 
“ea in the three centuries preceding. Ho must have 
lodding theorist in “static archwology, 

sean vitality, in an age of * dynamic “ effort. 








He evidently lived hia life with the dead bones of an 
architectural past which was once alive with thought, 
and enterprise, and adventure. Mr. Dircks had shown 
them some very interesting drawings. One of them by 
Villar de Honnecourt indicated an extraordinary sense 


of feeling, a feeling for drawing combined with 6 orufta- 
manship, although it was a line-drawing. The Gothic 
men might have been mia-called Barbanans. But when 


we discussed these questions of Gothic and Olasaic, 
we might get rid of ideas of style and think of condi- 
tions of climate and geographical position, and also 
try to express a little national character, Here were 
we in England always harking back either to France, 
to Ttaly or to Greece, and there were even suggestions 
that we should imitate Egyptian monuments for 
modern memoriils to our own British dead in this 
twentieth century. The Library was a great asset for 
us, but we must po actually to the really essential li- 

brary that all architects must read. A Library such as 
we had, full of valuable books, was only a secondary 
literary institution for every architect : the real litera- 

ture of architecture was in the buildings—in the bricks, 

the stones, the timber, and their use in construction, 
such as we could discover all over Europe, and all over 
England too, 

Mr. HERBERT JONES aid he would not willingly 
leave the room without adding a few words of heart- 
felt tribute tothe important paper Mr. Dircks had given 
them. It was worthy of the Institute, and worthy of 
the Library with which he dealt. The discussion had 
swung between censure of libraries and the Inadequate 
accommodation for the treasures in the Institute Li- 
brary. There was no doubt that housing of libraries 
had been greatly neglected in this country, He ven- 
tured, in all humility, to point out to the architects 
present—if he, an outsider and a layman, might veo- 
ture to do so—that the greatest success we knew of in 
thia country in modern times did not come from the 
brain of an architect, but rather from « brain of con- 
structive power which knew what it wanted, and had 
the driving force to carry out what was wanted, in the 
case of Panizzi,who flung the great dome of the Britiah 
Museum Reading-room across the openspace in Blooms- 
bary, and formed the largest and most convenient 

“room. of modern times. There was much to be 
suid dor the popularising of the treasures in the Insti- 
tute Library, and he wished they could be more 
larised ; the people of London generally did not hice 
of it—indeed, some experts dri not. A hbrary of 
architecture dealt with one of the grontest desires of 
the human mind, because almost all the arts were sub- 
ordinate to, or aided in, architecture: sculpture, paint- 
ing, and so on, formed portions of the ornament of 
that ideal house which ideal man wished ta erect for 
his ideal Those ideals were rarely, if ever, 
fulfilled, and cechape it was well, owing to the brevity 
of human life and the folly of human ambitions, that 
ag never should be fulfilled,. The poet had told us 

dream—and only the poet was inspired to 
prophesy—that man built himself a lordly house in 
which he for aye should dwell. He did not bother 
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ubout the architect, for it arose from the brain like «a 
fairy palace ; he ornamented it with all the art at his 
command, and with every wceessory which could im- 

solace to the mind. We cot not do that, but 
in a library of great architectural books, such as Mr. 
Dircks had desoribed that evening, we could see what 
might be done if man had the power of imagination 
and could build » house according to his desire, and 
ifthe banker's balance was always at his elbow, jog- 
ging him on to ambitions which he knew could never 
be fulfilled. He hoped the paper would be printed, so 
that they could read and study it, and he was sure he 
waa right, speaking on behalf of the Council of the 
Library Association, when he said they cordially en- 
dorsed the opinions which had been expressed as to the 
value of the paper and its educational force, and to 
congratulate the Institute on having such a Library 
and such an able exponent of its merits. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote, said they 
oat heard that evening « paper which everybody had 

preciated. He Shonen he could promise that it 
should be printed in full in the Jovrxa., not only the 
ortions which were read, but also those which had 
1 left out owing to the pressure of time. The 
matic of the secommodation and safety of the 
ibrary was under consideration by the Council, and 
he thought it would be a good thing if the Literature 
Committee would bring up a formal and properly 
stated set of ideas and suggestions for the extension 
and preservation of the Library contents ; they would, 
he was sure, receive the Council's careful and most 
serious conaiileration. Mr, Voysey's remarks seemed 
to be the only ones adverse to the general opinion, 
and he might quote for his benofit line from the powt : 
“Men must nse on stopping-stonea of their dead solves to 
higher things,’ 

Mr. DEROKS, in reply, said he was very grateful to 
Dr, Cowley and Sir Hercules Read for their much too 
kind ex ons in moving the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Voysey Set auppeited a point of view in regard to the 
use.ofa Library that was open to argument. He knew 
that Mr. Voysey had a very nice collection of books in 
his chambers, and he was quite sure that Mr. Voysey 
had read them. With regard to the accommodation in 
the Library, one did not wish to add an extra burden 
to the shoulders of the Council during the war: but 
now the war was well over he hoped that something 
might be done: becunse at present they were without 
sufficient abelves or drawers for a large number of books 
and drawings. He greatly sympathised with Sir Her- 
cules Read's appreciation of old I talian books. In the 
early centuries of printing the publisher's or printer's 
personality was more evident than it is in modern pro- 
ductions, For instance, at the British aiseais the 
other day he was looking at one of the first books on 
architecture published in France—Jean Bullant’s book 
on the Five Orders—in which he found on the colophon 
page a quatrain and @ sonnet. And as some quotations 
had been made that evening he should like to quote o 
phrase with which Bullant terminated his treatise, “De 


jour en Jour en apprenant mourant ” 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
AN ENDEAVOUR TO READ THE STORY OF THE NORTH TRANSE PT FAQGADE FROM AN 
EXAMINATION OF ANCIENT PRINTS. 
By S. Hurst Seacer [F.], 
Late Lectorer on Historie Art at Canterbury College School of Art, Christohurch, New Zealand, 


Tue pleasure derived from the contemplation of any 
work of restoration is dependent not only on the beauty 
of the work iteelf but in o large degree on its authen- 
ticity. Everyone has been impressed with the beauti- 
ful modern front of the North Transept, as commenced 
by Sir Gilbert Scott and completed by Mr. J. L. Pear- 
son. But how far we are justified in taking pleasure in 
it asa record of the beauty of the original work has not, 
I think, been made clear. Isolated old pmnts have 
been reproduced in various books and journals from 
time to time, and descriptions and deductions from 
them have been given, but the conclusions arnved at 
have not been convincing because the prints as a whole 
have not been available, and the story, therefore, not 
easily read. T have always had faith enough to believe 
and to tell my students that the present work does 
represent very closely indeed the forms and spirit of 
the old work, but I have not till now had the oppor- 
tunity of examini re. the evidence Hecessary to arrive 
at an independent opinion. I am indebted to Mr. 
A.D. Sharp, who was Mr. Pearson's assistant through- 





out the preliminary survey and rebuilding, for his 


kindness in showing me the drawings of the work as 
then existing and pointing out what evidence remained 
of original forms in the work itself. By the kindness 
of Mr. Batsford and of the librarian of the Guildhall 
library, I have been allowed to photograph all the 
available old prints of the North side of the Abbey: 
copies of these I have placed in our library, and have 
had the North Transept either reduced or enlarged, 
and ahow here in sequence for easy comparison. From 
these the statements made and opinions which have 
been expressed can be verified ; it only needs briefly 
to refer to essential points, and pluce beside the records 
of the ald work at Westminster records of those ex- 
amples in France (whieh I photographed in 1907) on 
which the design at Westminster has been based. 

In making use of old records of this kind it is impos- 
sible to make positive assertions as to the actual forms 
of the work at any particular period ; mumny prints 
have been copied from earlier ones, perhaps long after 
important alterations have been made in the work it- 
self; original errors may be repeated, so that it is no 
proof of correctness to find several prints expressing 
the same thing unless there is reason to believe that 
the drawing for the later print has been made from the 
actual building, The inaccuracies in drawing seen in 
original prints, their amall size, or their incomplete- 
nesa do not render them less valuable as an indication 
of what they were intended to represent ; for in nearly 


very case there are contemporary examples existing 


which can be referred to. To these examples the print 
becomes an index. 

The first records are those of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, or about 300 years after the transepts 
had been completed—ample time for decay to have 
played havoc with the work, and for repairsalterations 
und restorations to have been made, The earliest re- 
cord is the very rough sketch of Van de Wyngaerde’s 
Views of London, published about 1550. It indicates 
that af that time there was a pinnacle on the apex and 
a circle on the face of the gable, with some form of 
arcading or tracery beneath. The onthme of the Rose 
window ts clearly shown, and there are indications that 
the rose was contained within « square setting. 

During the 95 years between this date and that of 
the next aketch by Hollar, dated 1647, the whole gable 
must have fallen into a.state of disrepair, for we find 
that the opper parts of the turrets over the corner but- 
tresses have been removed and the lower parts covered 
with domical roofs. The pinnacles at the foot of the 
gable have been reduced and have a pyramidal termi- 
nation, while the pinnacle: on the apex has disappeared 
and o small cross has taken its place, The circle and 
arcading in the gable have also disappeared ; may we 
not, therefore, be justified in assuming that the whole 
gable had been taken down and either rebuilt in stone 
or filled temporarily with half-timber work | Hollar 
has taken pains to show the form of the gable filling at 
that time; if the gable is in stone there ts warrant for 
the form of the diaper in the fourteenth century tra- 
cery in the Western cloister, the only difference being 
that the hexagons tn the gable are elongated. 

In 1654 the gable and its pinnacles had been rebuilt, 
as shown by Hollar’s careful drawing of that date; so 
that if wo can place any dependence on Hollar, and J 
think we can, for ho was not only the draughtsman, 
but also the engraver, the period of this rebuilding is 
narrowed down to the seven vears between the dates 
of THollar's two sketches. The pinnacles at the base 
of the gable have been rebuilt to their former or usual 
height above the level of Serge and the gable itself 
is now covered with tracery of a type similar to that 
seen in the thirteenth century work of the North walk 
of the cloister, but in the gable there is no enclosing 
arch, and the three arches under the circles are filled 
with « diaper which appears: to be suggested by the 
tracery of the Rose beneath them. 

The Rose is drawn with great care, and seems to 
jeac to the conclusion that the original window in this 
North transept did mot correspond with that in the 
South transept. Tt would be exceptional if it did. 
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In all the French examples, except in the early one at 
Laon, the Rose windows are extremely varied. At 
Reims the Western window (a very usual thirteenth 
century type), which is repeated in the Southern Rose 
at Westminster, is of quite a different type from those 
in the transepts. ‘The transept Rose at Reims, as also 
those at Laon, Chartres and other places, is of the type 
seen in Hollar’s sketch. The South Rose at Chartres 
2 80 like the one shown by Hollar to have existed at 
Westminster, that it scema imposable not to believe 
cither that the North transept Rose was copied from 
it or that both were copied from the same example, 
the only difference being that the Chartres Rose has 12 
divisions and Westminster 16. The same type of win- 
dow is seen in the print by J. Collins, published 35 
years later—in 1680. There are differences in detail, 
and the gable tracery is so badly drawn that it is im- 
posible to interpret it, but I wafanis for consideration 
that there is evidence enough to lead us to believe that 
the Rose in the North transept was based not on the 
Western Rose at Reims, but on the other type of win- 
dow seen at Chartres, which had only just before been 
completed in 50 many of the French Cathedrals. 
There appears to be insufficient evidence to warrant 
a conclusion being drawn from the drawings as to the 
piercing of the spandrils of the square containing the 
Rose, In Hollar all spaces between the tracery in the 
gable, square, and Rose are left unshaded. In Collins 
they are all unshaded in the gable, and all shaded in 


the Rose and square. Ina drawing by J. Cole, which” 


appears to have been made from the building, all the 
i in the Rose are unshaded, the spandrils are 
shaded so that the Rose stands out clearly as a circle. 
in the gable the voids are shaded whilo the solid diaper- 
ing is unshaded. Forni, therefore, to precedents, the 
evidence is very decidedly in favour of solid spandrils. 
They are not pierced in the South transept window at 
Chartres—the prototype of the North transept at 
Westminster, At Chartres the row of horizontal lights 
is brought up close to the Ross and the need for pierc- 
ing the spandril when these two systema are brought into 
Justaposition is clearly seen, and was seen by the thir- 
teonth eats builders, who pierced in « clumsy way 
the opposite oe window (as the illustration 
shows). The spandrils of the West window at Reims 
are also pierced for the same reason. It would bo an 
exception to the rule to pierce the spandrils when the- 
horizontal lights are sufficiently far from the Rose not 
to interfere with ita effect as an impressive cirele of 
light. In the West front at Amiens—in some respecta 
the prototype of the North transept fagade—there is 
a horizontal row of lights, but they are separated from 
the Rose by the gullery of statues, just as at Weat- 
minster thehorizontal row of windowsis separated from 
the Rose by the arcade beneath it standing in front ofa 
solid wall, The spandrils are not pierced at Amiens, 
In the South transept at Westminster the corres- 
ponding arcading is glazed and the spandrils are pierced 
in accordance with the ever-growing desire to make the 
whole field a glow of colour asin the North window of 


Amiens. The opinion that the Rose in the North tran- 
‘sept was originally different from that in the South js 
strengthened by the fact that Wren tells usin 1713 that 
this “ North-window had been formerly in danger of 
Ruin but was upheld, and stopt wp for the present with 
Plaister.” It would appear from this report that the 
Rose was the part of the transept which called for im- 
mediate attention, and it ia significant that Wren does 
not say that he will restore it to ita original form but 
that he will put in a window “ fo answer to the South- 
rose-windoe,” of which he submits a drawing. ‘The 
drawing, made for Wren by Dickenson in 1713 (pub- 
hahed in the Building News of 1888), when read in con- 
junction with that of B. Cole (published in the 1720 
edition of Stowe's survey), is of the greatest interest— 
the one | think is explanatory of the other. 

Dickenson’s drawing, a3 seen in the illustration, ia 
in twodistinct parts. Thereis a drawing of the whole 
front as it existed in 1713, which has inserted in it a 
design for a Rose and for the gable tracery. 7 

A Flap, subsequently secured to the left-hand side 
of this jet covers the nee the left-hand half 
of it—ith the exception of the Rose and. gable. “To ex- 
pose these on the lower drawing the Flap had been 
cutaway. The drawing on the Flap itself is proved to 
have been made in 1715, for itis signed by Dean Sprat, 
who died in that year. It did not receive the approval 
of Wren till 1719, for in that year he signed it :“I doe 
approve of this design." 

T submit that the right-hand half of Dickonson’s 
drawing shows—with the exception of the Rose, which 
had been carried out in a simpler form—the work 
as existing in 1719, or six years after the original draw- 
ing had been made, while the left-hand half, signed by 
Wren in that year, indicates how Dickenson under 
Wren prepare to complete it. Wren was then in 
his 86th year, By an examination of the drawing it 
will, [ think, be admitted that all the work ahown on 
the right-hand half ig not old work, The gable filling is, 
I submit, a complete design for a new work. The Rose 
is in the main a drawing of the whole of the Southern 
Rose which Wren had said he intended to copy. The 
remainder—with the exception of Ranrcnnd: archad 
arcade which Wren said had lately been added—repre- 
sents old work. It is exactly these features—the 
Rose and the Gable—which I consider to be shown 
as if completed in Dickenson's drawing—which are 
shown in a very rough way in B. Cole's drawing 
made before 1720, Are we not justified therefore in 
assuming that Cole, some time before 1720, altered 
the previous prints to show the alterations that Wren 
had at that time already made—even though his Rose 
is a rendering of Dickenson's drawing rather than of 
the window actually inserted—and that Dickenson’s 
drawing, shown on the left-hand side of the illustra- 
tion and signed by Wren in 1719, was made on a 
separate pieve of paper out away to show those por- 
tions of the 1718 bentine ready executed. This sail 
ing of the drawing is not contradicted by the fact that 
the window was actually carried out by Wren in a 
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much sunpler form. There would be no necessity to 
alter the 1713 drawing if the work had, in 1719, al- 
ready been dotie, 

The features unaltered in Cole's drawing, that is the 







turrets, pi 4, arcading under the Rose, the win- 
dows under the arches, panelling on the wall contain- 


ing the porches, the balustrade over it and the porches 
themaclves, are just those things which Dickenson 
peopees to do; ~ br the bri Cole made his draw- 
ing, Wren signed Dickenson’s drawing approving the 
design for the exeeution of these works. It has been 
anid that the Rose was not built tall 1722, as that date 
ison the glass, Would it not be reasonable to suppose 
that 1722 is the date of the glazing—not of the stone 
work? Itissearesly likely that the glass would have 
been putin while extensive building operations were in 
progress all around the Rose, Assuming that Dicken- 
s0n's restorations were commenced soon after the sign- 
ing of the drawings in 1719, it is reasonable to conclude 
that three years later they would have been in a sufli- 
ciently forward state in the upper part to alow the 
glass to be inserted . 

The problem of the arcading under the Rose is a very 
interesting ond. In the arcading at Amions, there are 
at the sides two, and in the centre four, main arches, 
richly moulded, containing tracery supported by a 
slender ahaft, and it has been considered that this 
treatment was originally followed at Westminster. 

The earliest record is Hollar’s print of lit; it shows 
not main divisions of 2 and 4, but equal divisions of 4 


and 8 by shafts of «qual size supporting interlacing 


arches, There is a misleading reminiscence of the 
Amiens division, because the 4 complete arches are 
very slightly higher than the others, and have a quatre- 
foil in the tympanum. The pronounced division into 
2 and 4 comes first in the print by G. Uollins, 1659, 
where we see that the pointed arches have been re- 
inoved and replaced by the semi-circular ones, which 
led Wren to speak of a “ little Doric passage.” 

In making the survey before his restoration, Mr, 
Pearson had every atone of the old work carefully 
measured, and set ont on large scale drawings. I 
have now on my table a drawing inade by the Clerk 
of Works, the late Mr. Thomas Wright, ahowing the 
courses of the original free stone of Henry IIL.’s time 
of the walling belind the arcading. There are clearly 
shown blocks of stone, 10 inches square on the face, 
which are notin the line of the courses. These, os the 
drawing shows, are set out horizontally, not in relation 
to divisions of 2 and 4, bat in relation to divisions 3 
and 5. The top of them is 14 inches below the line of 
the old lead flashing, and & feet 3 inches below the 
aquire containing the Rose. 

These blocks, as pointed out to me by Mr. Sharp, 
were evidently portions of lintels carrying the hori- 
ere over the gallery. The height between the 

loor ceiling of the original gallery or passage is 
thus definitely fixed and the vertical rectangular space 
which shanieh 









esoriginally ocoupied clearly determined. 
Comparing thie with the similar space at Amiens, 
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we find that at Amiens, taking the height as 1, the 
width is 2, while at Westminster the noate 8 a8 
1 to 3h. Ibis clear, therefore, that to obtain an artistic 
effect there must of necessity be a very different 
treatment. Tt can be seen at once that the division 
into 2 and 4 was at Westminster impossible. 

By reference to Hollar’s print, as also to Collins's of 
1689, it will be seen that the proportion of the rect- 


angular space is not 1 to 34, but about 1 to 2h. This 


proportion has been obtained by raising the topa of 
the arches nearly to the level of the Rose, so that the 
ceiling, of which we know the exact position, would, 
had it been there at that time, have been some feat 
below the arched openings. Is it not clear, therefore, 
that the original gallery had fallen into decay, and 
had to be removed, and that the stone beams were 
cut away before Hollar’s time; that the interlacing 
arches he shows are notonginal work, but a re-buildi 
carried out presumably at the time of the other rebuild- 
ing shown to huve taken place? This position of the 
tops of the archés was maintained by Wren, who lifted 
up the floor of the passage about 3 fest, thereby at- 
taining ry approximation to the original proportian 
of 1 to 34. 

This raising of the passage roof shut off from view 
the lower part of the Rose, as can be seen from photo- 
graphs and drawings of Wren's work, made from the 
ground level. It will be seen from the above that by 
adopting the divisions of 3 and 5, Mr. Pearson was not 
merely copying the work of Wren, but was following 
What he had discovered to be the orginal construction, 
and by restoring it to its onginal level, the Rose is 
now fully seen, and the extreme beauty of the whole 
work is onhanced, [t may be said that if in Hollar's 
print the gable above and the arcade below the Rose 
are not representations of original work, was not the 
Rose itself also rebuilt at that time? I[t may have 
been, but from the above evidence, and following the 
precedent set by the copying of the original Rose of the 
Southern window, when that window was restored, it is 
much more probablethatif the North Rose was rebuilt, 
it was done in accordance with the previously existing 
work, than that a na dublenalsukt have been inserted. 

T need not refer to the other features of the design 
further than to note that the gablea over the porches 
seen im Hollar’s sketch of 1654 have been restored to us. 

Before 1736 the whole work on the transept facade 
was are Sone for at that date J, James's fine drawing 
was published, showing all the features of Dickenson's 
drawing, with the exception that the Rose can be sean 
to have been carried out in a simplified form, Does not 
Mr. Pearson's perspective, in comparison with the 
prints, lead us to the conclusion that we may take 

ide in the work, not only asa beautiful creation in 
itsalf, but as a record of the spirit and, as for as pos- 
sible, the form of the work us left. by Henry IIL and 
his artificers ? And does it not stand as a token that 
the same care and skill will Be brought to bear upon 
the many restorations yet to be made by those in 
whose hands this reaponsible task is placed } 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
Papers read atthe Franco-British Conference of Architects 
held at Paris, 12th-13th November, 1920, 

[¥. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BRITISH 
AND FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 

By Jous W. Sntrsox, President R LB.A., 
Membre Corr. de [Institut de France. 

Moxsievr ce Mrsistre, Moxstnve Le Vice-Pae&st- 
DENT, Mrssreves,—Permettez-moi d'abord de vous 
dire, mes éminents confréres francais, combien nows 
sommes touchés de la bienveillante amitié qui nous a 
convits dana cette salle pour vous exposer nos idées. 
(est un bien grand honneur que vous nous faites, dont 
nows Vous sommes tout reconnaissants, Je dois, cepen- 
dant, vous exprimer tous mes regrets personnels des 
circonstances Imprévues qui.m'ont ampéché de faire 
distribuer en avance le texte de ma petite allocation. 

On m’a invité, Messieurs, & vous entretenir pendant. 
quelques minutes des relations entre les architectes 
francais et britanniques. (u'est-ce done que nous 
devons comprendre par ce mot “ relations,’ qui com- 
porte tant de significations diverses ' 

Il y « des relations de toutes sortes : financiores, 
commerciales, étrangeres, notionnles, les rapports 
éloignés et proches, relations mondiales, méme mon- 
dainea, dont nous n'avons que faire, Pour nous autres, 
artistes, cependant, le mot me parait indiquer un degre 
de parenté, la liaison intime existant entre membres 
d'une grande famille, unie par !'enthousiasme qui les 
dirige tous vers le mémne but, l'avancement et len- 
noblement de architecture civile. 

Nous 2ommes, on effet, tous fréres, nes d'un mene 
métier ; sortia dea flance de la déesse Architecture, fruit 
elle-mime du lit céleste of la Beauté s’eat donnée & 
I"Utilité. Comment donc nous accordona-nous entre 
nous? Quelles sont nos relations mutuelles ! Analy- 
sons un peu. En quoi consistent-elles ? Quelle est leur 
condition actuelle 7 Que doivent-elles étre 

Les relations entre les Architectos de deux pays 
oiviliaés et alliés peuvent se résumer en deux cate- 
gories ; 1°, confraternité sympathique lie par |'effort 
commun: 2°, amitiés intimes et personnelles. Elles exi- 
gent done ls connaissance mutoelle des representants 
de leurs pays respectifs, sans quoi, évidemment, ils ne 
peuvent mi s¢ comprendre ni-s’aimer ; parsuite, une 
‘ducation logique leur apprenant & se désaltérer aux 
grandessources historiques, leur pénétrant l'eaprit d'un 
mame idéal du devotr. Kinfin, une généreuse omuiation, 
inspiratrice de ces belles peers qui, kaisiesau val, cap- 
tans, emprisonnéesdans la pierre, deviennent limmor- 
telle Architecture. ae 

Que dira-t-on de la condition actuelle de nos rela- 
tions 7 Biles sont excellentes ; comment voulez-vous 
qu'elles ne le sient pas entre gens qui se reapeotent ct 
sadmirent ? Mais elles sont lamontablement insuffli- 
aantes. Les visites sont rates. [] y a peu d'architectes 
anglais qui comptent parmi loars amis personnels une 
demi-dauznine de leurs confréres frangais, Je doute 
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fort que.les amitiés frangaises de méme nature soient 
us étendues. Pourquoi ne s¢ connait-on pas mieux | 
bjecte-t-on le voyage ? Mais Paris est tout préa de 
Londres, et les touristes circulent en foule des denx 
cdtés de la Manche. Quant A la traversée, ce n'est que 
la Douane qui est vraiment désagréable, et diel peu, 
celle-ci reprendra suns doute son indifférence habitn- 
elle. Objecte-t-on In différence de langage 1 Mais les 
artistes parlent tous la méme langue. Il n'y @ aucune 
difficulté A.se faire comprendre, lA of tout le monde 
sexprime par les mémes movens, La vérité—j'ai honte 
de l'avouer—c'est que tout ocoupés i nous Instruire, 
tout absorbés dans nos propres mtéréts, nous venons 
étudier uvro, sans penser & auteur; sans aller ln 
serrer la main, sans Ini payer d'un petit compliment 
senti, la dette de plaisir et dinstruction que nows tn 
devons. ‘i 
Eh bien, Messicurs, que tout cela finiase. L’égoteme, 
c'est la mort dela camaraderic. Nous nous sommes 
réunis pour parler de l'éducation. Croyez-mol, les rela 
tions camptent pour beaucoup dans l'éducation ; elles 
nous aménent i lexamen mutuel, & la comparaison 
critique de nos méthodes, de nos osuvres, de nos 
ambitions. Pour se créer des relations internationales 
intimes et utiles, il faut entreprendre des voyages. 
Dans l'admirable livre, déji reconnu comme classique, 
de mon cher et honoré ami, votre illustre président 
Louvet, il insiste beaucoup sur |'importance des 
vovages pour la formation des jeunes architectes; et 
ce qu'il a dit des étudiants se rapporte également aux 
praticiens, car nous sommes tous &tudiants, quoique, 
hélas, non pas tous jeunes. Ecoutons ce qua dit le 
maitre & ce sujet : ~* On dit que les voyages forment Ia 
jeunesse, rien n'est plus exact. Le voyage est un des 
moyens de formation les plus puissants, aussi bien pour 
lédlucation générale que pour une étude vectiouliaes: 
Mais pour que le voyage porte vraiment ses fruits, i 
est déstrable qu'il soit fait autant que possible en pays 
étranger. C'est la vue d'une autre civilisation, d'un 
climat difffrent, d'autres habrtudes, d'autres besoins, 
qui ouvre véritablement Vesprrt du jeune homme in- 
telligent et instruit, et peut rectifier en lui beaucoup de 
prejuges et d'erreurs,. . [l suilit de vovager un peu a 
‘étranger pour devenir plus modeste, ct, sans nullo- 
mont abalsser nos mérites, pour reconnaitre quil y a 
d‘antres petiples qui font assez bonne figure, mémeé 
dana lea sous ot.nous pensona exceller, Comme la dit 
un grand voyageur du siécle dernier: * Voyager, c'est 
comperer, ot Comparer c'est comprendre. ~ 
Je ne peux, ni ne dois, quitter ¢e sujet des voyages 
suns faire mention de la générosité de notre éminent 
confrere de l'Acaddémic des Beaux-Arts, le Baron Hd- 
mond de Rothschild, qui vient de fonder un Hotel i 
Londres pour les étudiants frangais de tout age. 
Grace & Jui, ils peuvent venir dans nos murs, faire con- 
hiissance avec nos vVastes Muséea, Collections, Biblio- 
théques et Monuments, ainsi que, je lexpére, avec 
nous-mémes, sins avoir & s'ingquitter dea incommo- 
dités d'un logement pris au hasard dans une grande 
ville étrangére, VoilA une belle et noble penste; je 
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rends grice & mes confréres de l'Institut de France de 
m'avoir permis dé m'associer & sa réalisation. Soyez 
assurés que nox visiteurs francais trouveront tou- 
jours le plus chaleureux, le plus cordial accucil ches 
nurs camarades anglais. Nous no sommes pas, d'ail- 
leurs, sans espoir de trouver chez nous un bienfaiteur 
pour fonder une pareille Maison 4 Paris, dans |'intérat 
de nos étudiants anglais. 

Jusqu'au commencement de la Guerre il existait 
(il existe peut-étre encore de nom) an Comité Interna- 
tonal des Arehitectes qui servait A réunir les architeetes 
des différents pays ; dans ce comité ils travaillaient en- 
s«mble A plusieurs sujets d’un intérét commun, les 
Congrés, les Droits d'auteur, les Concours internatio- 
nuux, efo.: Leura travaux se terminuient toujours par 
un petit banquet intime, ob l'on apprenait A se con- 
naitre. Eneore une des gracieuses choses détruites par 
laveugle cupidité dex Boches. Je doute fort qu il sort 
possible de le reasuseiter, sinon quo dans une forme 
tres restreinte : ce qui ext 4 regretter, car il aurait pu se 
dévolopper comme une eapéce de Conseil certtral des 
Architectes. En tout cas, ses activités sont sus pendues 
depuis quelque temps. 

Je ne crois pas exagérer en affirmant que le noyau de 
te comite défant fut l'amitié franco-anglaise. Je ne 
mMesouviens pas d'une seule occasion of les architectes 
frangais et anglais n’envisageniont pas un sujet de ta 
meme facon : tant toujours d'aocord, jl leur était par 
conséquent facile de faire imposer leurs vues. Comme 
Secenituire, j'ai eu lhonneur de travailler aveo vos 
grands hommes, tels que Guadet, Pascal, Lucas, Dau- 
met, Nenot, Girault, Bonnier, Louvet, Laloux, Ber- 
Hie > et, j'on veux faire mention spéciale, notre infati- 
gable ati et carrespondant Poupinel, qui était limede 
cette entruprise, Cea princes de la profession mont 
honoré d'une amitié qui mest trés précieuse. 

Messteurs, je ne dois. pas abuser de votre patience. 
Eu terminant cette courte étude, je me permets de 
Vous soumettre une proposition. Il est d'importance 
munifeste de noua aodlidariser: l'Union fait la Force 
dans les relations d'architectes, autant que duns les 
affaires politiques. Ne rentrons done pas, chacun chez 
sol, sans Inisser quelque chose définitivement, accom- 
phe, quelque témoignage de notre réunion plus durable 
que les paroles échangées. Vous étes ivi representants 
de la Société famouse des Diplimés, et de la Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais: pour nous autres, 
j¢ peux vous garantir l'approbation de notre Institut 
Royal comme tout acquise & nos décisions, | 

j oules-vous «lors que nous fondions, dés aujourd'hui, 
“ L'Union des Architectes Franoo-englais”’ ? Sa raison 
speciale serait étude des questions d'intéerit com- 
mun, l'organisation des visites aux écoles, chantiors ot 
travaux, sous la conduite personnelle de lears archi- 
tectes. La qualité des adhérents comporteruit la recom- 
mandation, faite de connaissance personnels, d'un 
confrire de l'autre pays, Je n'entrevois pas la necessite 
d'une cotisation annuelle, en tout cas au début. Nous 
avons déj4 assez de contributions. Apres nous verrons. 

Si cette idée yous <onrit, Mesaieurs, «i vous appro 
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vez ma modeste proposition, faites-moi le plaisir de me 

lnisser hommer comme premier membre et Président de 

"Union des Architeotes Franco-Anglais, mon tres cher 

confrére Albert: Louvet. 

—E==__=_ _ ]_[_—__——— 
REVIEWS, 
. INDIAN ART. 

A Handbook of Indian Ant—Architecture—Seul plure— 
Painting. By EB, B. Havell, La. Se. Lond. 1920), 
ia, nel [Joka Murray, Albemarle Hireed, | 
Mr. Havell’s latest volume will appear to its readers 

aa either a useful footnote to art history, or else as the 

authoritative survey of an important phase of the 
work of man, The exact position between these two 
desoriptions into which it falla will depend on the pre- 
dilections of the individual reader, Mr, Huvell has 
tlready written in separate volumes of the three sub- 
divisions of Indian art—architecture, sculpture anil 


‘painting. In the present work he somewhat con- 


denses hia matter, and presents the whole within one 
pair of covers. At the same time he claims that “ jt 
enlitges upon and sometimes revises the conclusions 
arrived at in my former works. It may serve os the 
foundation of a full and competent history of fine art 
In India which still remains to be written.” 

May we infer from the above that Mr. Huvell hin. 
aelf coker such a work? If so, it will be wel- 
comed by the architectural student, for our author is 
invariably informative, and, whether or not one en- 
dorses all his conclusions, eminently readable, 

The plan of the present work is admirable, and it is 
In many ways a model forall art histories. The author 
has steeped his mind deeply and symputletically in 
those religious and social ideas and concepts such as 
give the keynote to all art—nowhere more notably 
than in the peninsula of Hindustan—and, by giving au 
acecoont of these in relation to Indian civil history, he 
invites his reader to follow him into the realms of art 
with awakened insight. By dealing, moreover, com- 
prehensively with the three phases of urt he is enabled 
to indicate the true corrglation of each to the grewt 
trinity in a manner that is not too often found in like 

Nevertheless Mr. Havell to a certain extent ia (quite 
excusably) harping on the same striny us in his other 
works. He still lets it be seen that he holds a brief 
to refute the idea.of « past generation to the effect 
that Indian art owed its best to foreign importation. 
Whether he is treating of architecture, sculpture or 
painting, this point is never lost sight of. It was not 
at muy given period the ruling race, of the many that 
through the ages have held sway in Tndia, which con- 


‘tributed their distinctive character to the arta. thong], 


it may have influenced and modified them. The cir- 
chmstance of their lending themselves so well to modi- 
fication under successive hierarchies merely proved 
their adaptability and their inherent vitality. The 
Indian dome was no Turkish invention, but an indi- 
genous product inspired by the sacred lotus-bud, No 
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Italian designed the Taj Mahal. The Gandharan 
sculptures, for all their Greek—accent (shall we say 4) 
—are still Indian, and not, ot that, the best Indian. 
Indian painting was not borrowed from Persia but 
was an Indian development, and lives on to-day in an 
Indian school. 

It is this quality of livingness which so greatly dis- 
tinguishes the art of India from that of almost all other 
countries, and that renders it a thing unique in modern 
times. There is no hiatus in the tradition from the 
days of Shah Jehan down to the present. How far this 
is to be accounted for by the fact that India has largely 
retained her cold religious and social traditions is a 
matter forconjecture. Equally is it s matter for con- 
jecture whether the quality of livingness can survive 
the inevitable blending of world traditions that ts 
bound sooner or later to come about. But the livingness 
is there in the art as a whole if one knows how to look 
for it—at any rate in architecture and painting, 

With regard to panting one is inclined to think that 
our author, having spent his Indian career in the exer- 
cise of the profession of drawing-master, is perhaps apt 
to set an undue valoe on this phase of the art. Atany 
rate the reader is apt to feel that painting seems to 
be the Jeast impressive of the arta of India, and that 
Mr, Havell's case is hardly strengthened by the ex- 
amples he"shows of the work of the modern Calcutta 
achool, on which the claim to living rests. There 
is a thinness, an aloofness from modern life, even from 
the modern life of India, in the examples reproduced 
that is somewhat unconvincing. Nor can we think 
that the case for Indian sculpture is much better. One 
is entirely with Mr. Havell in judging the best work of 
the Greco-Bactrian school (by the by, he is distinctly 
reticent as to the work of this school in the present 
volume) to be inferior to the best produced from purely 
Hindu sources. But when one has to go right outside 
of the peninsula of Hindustan to seek the latter, and 
when one finds it. by falling back almost exclusively on 
the Borobudur sculptures in the-island of Java, the 
ease for sculpture becomes somewhat tenuous, And 
where is any worthy modem Indian sculpture to be 
found atall? This phase of Indian art seems to have 
become a thing for the antiquary to a greater extent 
than in the case of the other two phases, It is doubt- 
ful whether it can ever overcome its remoteness from 
modern life—whether for it to do so would not involve 
a complete fracture of the living tradition. 

There is greatly more hope for the phase of archi- 
tecture; Much vitality is certainly displayed by the 
examples illustrated in the book of the modern muaster- 
builder's work,as in the Benares palaces and the mosque 
at Bhopal, besides in moch other work not here shown, 
but which will be familiar to the reader who knows his 
India. But, again, when the test of touch with modern 
life is applied, the same weaknesses as in the other 

hases {though Inu lesser degree) become apparent. 
The work is typical only of the East (in a racial sense) 
and not of that blending of Kast and West, of further 
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East and further West (to say nothing of North and 
South). Itis not typical of that vast complex of races, 
religions and social ideas which is the life of India to- 
day, and which is ever developing in the direction of 
greater complexity, larger eclecticiam. The crowning 
difficulty in the problem of Indian art is just that it 
has become a problem. But in periods during which art 
was what we understand by the term “ living” was 
there ever any problem in the matter ! Must itnot be 
that, before art can re-establish its claim to livingness, 
all that is problematical shall have died out ! At least 
till it has, though the art may not actually be dead, it 
is certainly dying, or at any tate very very sick. One 
questions further whether art, expecially o sick art, 
can be benefited by attacking it as a problem, or by 
any other conrse than getting down and practising it. 
I fancy its ailment is not one for physic, but merely for 
diet. It cannot digest the staple food which is current 
to-day in the country’s markets, ond there does not 
exist enough for its sustenance of such food as it can 
digest. So, while we may certainly admit the justice 
of Mr. Havell's claim to the livingnes« of the arts of 
India, and while we ought to make the most of it, and 
to study and enjoy this quality, as books like those of 
our author are well caloulated to help us to do, we 
must, I fear, do so with the knowledge that it may not 
be for long, unless very unexpected developments take 
place in India, and unless the Indian people show more 
signs than they do at present of applying themselves 
to the arts. “* [f India wants an architecture (and other 
arts) of her own, she must give her cons to the practice 
of it.” 

And the fact cannot be dented that the national self- 
consciousness of which these latter years have seen the 
awakening in India is not of the sort from which art- 
movements have been wont to spring. It isa backwash 
of the wave of world-anrest—rather more likely to be 
destructive than constructive, at least of all that be- 
longs to the régimes of the _ 

But apart from all that, Mr. Havell’s book is to be 
recommended for a place on the shelves of every archi- 
tectural student, No better corrective to some of the 
defects of our training could be found than a course of 
study of Indian architecture, for which his matter and 
his copious photographic illustrations well adapt it, 
When we have learned to understand the to us novel 
forms of expression there is much to be gained in the 
recognition of what underlies all these, and in finding 
that to be just an application of the same old art 
principles that are universal to all forms of expression 
and in all ages, So shall we help to rid ourselves of 
narrowing prejudices, and at the same time to attach 
ourselves more and more firmly to bed-rock essentials. 

Joux Beoo | F.}. 

60, aatle Street, Edinburgh. 

Hie Dec, 120, 
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OPEN FIRE GRATES. 
The Coel Fire. A RenearcA by Margorel White Fishenden, 

D.8e., for the Manchester Corporation Air Pollution Ad- 

rieory Board, [Department fl Scientific end Industrial 

Research— Peel Research Hoard, Special Report No. 3.) 

1920, 440, pp, 107, 4a, wet. [H. M. Stolionery Office.) 

The domestic hearth, with its accompanying o 
fire, has long been considered, and probably will loa 
remain, an essential element in the comfort of an 
English home. Thatit has ite drawbacks will be freely 
admitted, but whatis perhaps not so generally realised 
is that in its present usage, however delightful it may 
be to us as individuals, it is a serious menace both to 
the health and to the wealth of the community at 
large. To the general health because it is responsible 
for half the justly condemned smoke evil, and to the 
wealth of the nation because it consumes very cx- 
travagantly more than 40 million tons per annum of 
our rapidly diminishing coal supply. 

Assuming that our attachment to the open coal fire 
is largely one of sentiment, its continued existence can 
only be justified if its radical shortcomings can be rec- 
tified. At present its survival is seriously threatened 
by gas and electricity—not to mention steam and hot 
water—each of which has some obvious advantages 
and many enthusiastic advocates, but it is interesting 
to note that the competition of both gas and electricity 
becomes more acute the more they approximate to 
the radiant efficiency of the coal fire. 

It is to the measurement of the heating efficiency 
of the e xisting domestic coal fire, and to the influence 
on this efficiency of grate and of fuel that Miss Fishen- 
den's research is mainly directed. The Report is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the ecaihaaler: Air Pollu- 
tion Board. It forms No, 3 of a series for which the 
Fuel Research Board of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is responsible, and claims to 
afford useful data for dealing with the question of the 
nse of smokeless solid fuel in domestic fires. 

It is contended that previous comparative experi- 
ments on the heating efficiency and particularly the 


radiant energy of the open coal fire are iable 
owing to the differing methods of computation 
adopted. Miss Fishenden, while basing her ex: 


ments op the plan of the * Leeda” teste, has m ed 
and standardised these, and claima to have devised a 
more scientific method of measuring radiant energy 
than that hitherto employed, The results of her 
experiments are set out in detailed and tabulated 
form, and the conclusions arrived at may be sum- 
marised as follows -— 

Generally : The total heating efficiency of « coal 
fire is much greater than is often assumed. 

(frates : So far as radiant efficiency is concerned the 
modern barless type of grate appears to have little 
advantage over o claee patterns. The advantages of a 
vertical fire over a more horizontal one—a direction in 
which gas and electric fires are claiming improvement 
—are found to consist not so much in the total radiant 
efficiency but in its distribution, 
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Fuel: Of the varieties of fuel available, both bri- 
quettes and crushed coal are of lower heat value than 
unbroken coal, and anthracite has only a slight ad- 
vantage over ordinary bituminous coal. The supe 
nority of dry gas coke is more marked, while consider- 
ably the best resulta are obtained with low tem pera- 
ture carbonisation coke, of which it is recommended 
that « supply should be put on the market at a reason- 

able price. 

Comparison of Coal Gaz and Electricity: Itis claimed 
that, comparing the a te efficiency in room heat- 
ing, gus is Cwine aid elackicity three tite, as eflective 
as coal, but these advantages are more than offset by 
the relative cost, which, for continuous beating, may 
be taken as being, gas three times, and electricity five 
times, as expensive as coal. These proportions neces- 
sarily vary with the fluctuations In market cost of 
each, and do not apply: where intermittent heating ts 
the principal require 

Of practical hints in regard to economy of heat pe 
duction and its distribution, the importance of 
being formed on internal walls and of grates being set 
flush with their jambs is insisted on ; while it is noted 
that the advertised preparations for increasing the 
value of coal, mostly based on common salt, have no 
beneficial effect on the heat emitted from a given 
weight of coal, 

The Report concludes with an Appendix containing 
a careful summary of the results arrived at by other 


investigators, | 
Henseert A. Sarcues [F,}. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 
scale of Fees for Housing Schemes. 
1), New Court, Lincola's fun, 


») November, 1020. 
To the Editor Journxan B.1.B.A. 

Deak Si,—When the Council and the Committee 
are considering the Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes 
(which I understand is now open for discussion from 
A to Z), may 1, os a keen member of the Scale of 
Charges Committee, euggest that the Council should 
avail themselves of the information and experience 
which this committee have amassed during the several 

re in Which they were preparing the revised Scale 
of Charges ? Bs 

lt will be remembered that the Housing fees were 
dragged into the scale by the head and shoulders : Xe 
committee were expressly instructed that the dBc 
not make any alteration in this document to bring it 
intoconformity with the restof the seale,and they were 
forced to embody it, although they realised how in- 
acl uate and clumsy this paragraph was. It was 
inevitable, of course, that it would have to be revised, 
but the revision, now it has come, does not cope with 
oe the prevailing conditions and possible eventuali- 


“T feel that however zealous the committee may be 
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who have handled this business (and | am. the first 
to agree that the best brains in the Institute have 
been secured for this purpose) they have approached 
the matter not so much in the light of bitter experience 
and hardship as in an academical, not to say detached, 
manner, 

I, like Mr. Gammet!! on the Practice Committeo, am 
frequently asked, ax a late member of the Scale of 
Charges Committee, to interpret the housing fees. I 
have, of course, to plead entire ignorance, and can 
only suggest the probable intention of various clauses, 
[tseems to me that the matter has not been approached 
in the manner calculated to give the best reaults. The 

rocedure, now that the matter has been fortunately 
reopened, should be :-— 

(a) To get the report of the Scale of Charges Com- 
mittee on Memoranduzn No. $1 with particular in- 
structions to this committee to be prompt, and giving 
them fall powers te co-opt or to interview and examine 
menibers of the profession, and if necessary to visit 
and inspect typical schenves tn avi. 

(6) An announcement should be madé in the 
JourNAaL that all those interested in housing schemes 
should communicate with the Institute and set forth 
succinctly ther difficulties and hardships, ‘This un- 
doubtedly would briny forth a scriedacakls amount of 
most useful material, and thiv should be edited, | 
suggest, by the Seale of Charges Committee. 

(c) The whole of the Allied Societies should be in- 
vited to contribute communications upon the aubject. 

(d) The function of the present committee should be 
sunply dejnitising the Government Department or 
Departments interested, : 

Three weeks or a month, if the mutter were handled 
masterfully, would bring out all the information neces. 
sary to enable the committee to speak with authonty 
a4 a deputation, 

The second speaker last night informed the Meeting 
that the fee for roads and sewers (Paragraph 6) in- 
cluded preparing the quantities, but this was a mis- 
statement, It covers merely the issuing of such 
quantitios to the contractora: the preperation of them 
being in Section 2 under Quantity Surveyors’ Fees. 

One further remark I would make—viz., that it is 
incredible that the Ministry of Health Housing Officials 
should approach the Institute on the Senle of Fees 
with any purpose other than to bring about a reduc- 
tion, und | think the Institute is justified in acuming 
thut this is the case until they are positively told the 
contrary. Although this should not militate against 
friendly negotiations, yet I think that unless this 
usumption is kept always in the minds of the com- 
mittee they will be insidiously led into agreeing to 
modifications which in the majonty of cases tend to- 
wards reducing the already inadequate fens. 

Yours truly, 
Peroivar M. Frasre. 
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CHRONTOLE, 
Proceedings of the Council, December 13th, 1920, 
‘ages Wy the Budding Trade-—The Council decided 
to publish a note in the Jounnan advising Members 
and Licentiates to do their best to obtain fixed tenders 
for binlding work whenever possible, and to notify the 
public press of the action taken in this matter. 

Town Planning.—The Council have decided to com- 
rionicate with all the Allied Sovieties in Great Britain 
and ask them for their co-operation in securing that « 
competent architect is appointed in connection with 
all town-planning schemes, 

A letter has been addressed to Sir Henry Maybury, 
of the Ministry of Transport, expressing the Council's 
gratification at the action already taken by the Minis- 
try of Transport with regard to the construction of 
arterial roads in the neighbourhood of London as ap , 
Phe, bv the London Arterial Roads Conferences 

ield under the auspices of the Local Government 
Board, expressing the hope that the additional roads 
suggested hy the London Society on their development 
plan will be considered in cach case, inviting the atten- 
tion of the Minixtry to the suggestions of the Thames 
Side Housing and Development Committee, and im- 
pressing upon the Ministry the paramount importance 
of immediately preserving the routes of the proposed 
arterin! roads and of obtaining the authority of Parlia- 
ment for this pr be 

Grants,—The Council have made grants of £40 in 
aid of the funds of the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies, and £5 in aid of the funds of the British 
Knyginerring Standards Association. 

The Henry Jareis Travelling Studentehip—The Coun- 
cil have sanctioned the preparation of a special certifi- 
cate to be awarded to holders of the Henry Jarvis 
Travelling Studentship. 

Classes af Membership Committee.—The Council 
have adopted the report of this Committes, and Im por- 
hint proposals for the reorganization of certain of the 
classes of Membership will shortly be laid before the 
General Body, 

Annual Exhibition of Architecture.—The Council 
have approved of a report of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee on this subject, and a detailed progrumme will 
shortly be considered, 


THE OFFICE 


Honorary Corresponding Membership.—M, Albert 
Louvet, of Paris, President of the Soctété des Archi- 
tectes Diplimés par lo Gouvernement, haa been nom- 
inated as Honorary Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Institute in place of M. Lows Bernier, deceased. 

The Ami Faisal at the Institute. 

Mr. Briggs's Paper on “ Saracenio Architecture in 
Egypt and Palestine “ attracted a numerous audience 
at the Genera! Meeting last Monday, and the Institute 
had the unexpected acne of the presence of the 
Amir Faisal, who was attended by Brig.-General 
Haddad. His Highness had been the guest of the Presi- 
dent and Council at the dinner held earlier in the even- 
ing, A tall and strikingly handsome man, dressed in 
the picturesque Arab costume, his presence on the 
occasion stomed peculiarly appropriate, lending, as 
Mr, Briggs observed in his opening remarks, Neen 
colour to the subject of his discourse, In the absence 
of the President, who was confined to his house with a 
severe cold, Mr, Walter Cave, Vice-Presidenl, was im 
the chair, and before the meeting closed he expressed 
the great gratification felt by members of the Institute 
ot His Highnesa’s presence among them, Lord Milner 
aome days beforehand had accepted an invitation to 
be present, but was prevented by a command from 
the King to attend the Dinner at Buckingham Palace 
that evening to celebrate the Prince of Wales's return 
home. Mr. Briggs’s Paper was an extremely interesting 
one, and was illustrated by a numerous serics of slides 
prepared from the author's own drawings and photo- 
griphe, A large collection of the latter were hung on 
the walls of the room. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr, Briggs on the motion of Professor T. W. Arnold, 
Professor of Arabic at the School of Onental Studies, 
seconded by Sir Banister Fletcher [F'.]. The paper, 
with illustrations, and the discussion will appear in 
the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


The Office of Works, 

The Times of the Tth published the following letter 
from the President, addressed to ts Editor ;— 

Sir,—Your excellent leading article of the Srd inst, 
on the Supplementary Vote for the Office of Works 
should go fur towards curbing the predatory ambitions 
of that Department. The House of Commons, too, as 
i8 clear from. your report of the debate, has no liking 
for thia now tentacle thrown out for strangling private 
enterprise in building. Tbs astute parent pleaded for his 
offspring—thia * kind of floating balance” of £200,000 
—the lustoric excuse thet it was “only a very littl 
one“ and, apparently, not to cost anybody anything. 
But he cid not explain ita creation, or the reason for 
ita size, nobdid he give any guarantee against ite future 
growth, As, however, the bantling, of doubtful legiti- 
macy, to which he confesses, ia.a acheme which he esti- 
mates at some two millions, we may guess that the 
£200,000 represents 10 per cent. on that sim. Is that 
the necessary factor for his present operations ? If so, 
we may expect the “floating balance” to reach a 
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million when he gets fairly to work on 10,000 houses, 
Out of whose pocket in thit money, and its interest, to 
come? Members of the House of Commons will do 
well to scrutinize closely the Public Works Loan when 


It appears. iL | 
The scheme has one ment which its author modestly 


otnitted te point ont ; noone will ever know what the. 


houses cost. To local authorities this but a small 
matter, since their liability is, as they cheerfully be- 
lieve, limited to 4 penny rate. Time may show the 
fallacy of thia belief when the taxpayer comes to the 
shouldering of a thousand million deficit : for housing 
louns seem to cut little ice, and it is at lenet doubtful 
whether such a sum of loan money exists, But the 
Ministry of Health, to-do them justice, are extremely 
concerned about cost, and the checks and forms by 
which they seek te control it are whitening the hair 
of many a town clerk and housing architect, Are the 


(lane and accounts of the Office of Works to be suh- | 


jected to the same minute investigation by the Minis- 
try (if ao, we may look for another considerable in- 
crease Of officials), or may we suspect that relief from 
that harassing supervision is one of the great induce- 
ments to local authorities to hand over the whole worry 
to the uncontrolled Office of Works, and d the ex- 

You allowed me to pomt out, in April last, thit eot- 
tage building could be carried out almost entirely by 
labourers; a statement which Dr, Addison dismissed 
aa“ all rubbish.” We now discover that the Office of 
Works is to employ, not building trade labourers only. 
but men who have no knowledge at all of building 
trade procedure. Moreover, the employment is to he 
* direct,” ie, without the intervention of a contractor, 
whose profit is limited, in housing contracts, to a fixed 
and not always remunerative amount. | have some 
experience in this matter, and I decline to believe that 
anyone—least of all a Government Department—can 
carry out building of any magnitude as cheaply as a 
skilled and reputable contractor. It is common know- 
ledze, as any experienced builder will confirm, that 
men work better when they know their employer de- 
po on their exertions for his living than when a 

esaer output does not touch his pocket. 

The Office of Works—I quote Sir A. Mond—“ is act. 
ing in the capacity of architects and contractors," The 
nature of the “ contract”’ is not stated, but his ex- 
Planations seem to indicate that it is no more than an 
“estimate,” which may or may not accord with the 
eventual cost to the local authonty. One of the most 
important duties of an architect is to supervise the 
work of the contractor and protect the interests of his 
employer. Will the Office of Works condemn defective 
work in its own buildings? At whose expense will it 
be made good +—] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joux W. Simpson, /’resident RBA 

Mr. John Slater, in a lotter published un The Tires 
of the same date, says: “ The question is 4 very much 
larger ane than of mere efficiency and economy. Is it 
in the interest of the art of architecture in this country 
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that so large a part of the design and exeeution of im- 
portant buildings should be in the hands of a Govern- 
ment Department ? ‘The answer $n an emphatic No. 
Under anch an arrangement vou may get fairly 
work but never the best, and the whole tendency is to 
cramp and deaden the spirit of architecture rather than 
to widen and vivify it, And what of the architects 
and assistants on the staff? They may be the veriest 
Sais but they will gain no individual credit for 

ir ability. ‘The Office’ is responsible for every- 
thing, and after years of work the staff will be com- 
pulsorily retired at the age of 60 or 65, subsequent to 
which age there are many instances both in the archi- 

and engineering professions of a man’s best 

work being done. In the interest of the Mistress Art 
itself, and of the many well-trained young architects 
who are just commencing practice, I venture to enter 
an earnes Works against the obvious tendency of the 
Office of Works to monopolize official architecture in 
thia country.” 

The following is an extract from T'he Timer leader above 
referred to :— 

“ Sir Alfred Mond alleges that he can build more cheaply 
than private contractor. The whole experience of the war 
suggests the contrary, and we are unable to believe that 
any Government Department will ever be « cheap substi- 
tute for private enterprise properly controlled. The easence 
of the issue are the overhead charges, which are bound 
to be taken into account in examining Sir Alfred Mond's 
caloulations, In one year this economical Minister, who 
claims to be able to build cheaply, has incrensed his salary 
list from £275,000) to £455,000, In 1013-14 the Depart- 
ment had « staff numbering 384, but now its staff oom- 
prises 581 persons, in addition to « large number whose 
total is not shown in the Estimates. In the architectural 
branch alone Sir Alfred Mond now oonumands the services 
of 184 architectural specialists, as compared with 136 in 
1913-14. He has at his disposal three Principal Architects 
for England, ono Principal Architect for Scotland, eighteen 
Architects, thirty-four First-Class Assietant ‘Architects, fifty 
Seoond-Clnas Assistant Architects, eleven First-Class Archi- 
tectural Assistants, six First-Class Clerks of the Works, and 
twenty-four Clerks of the Works. In addition, he has bud- 
geted for £75,000 for dranghtamen and technical ‘ aasis- 
tanta, aa compared with £30,000 last year, Nowonder he 
wanta to find work for this army of officials, and to act as 

" agent ° for local authorities... . There haa seldom been 


& more instance of # Department rly secking 
fresh work in order to justify its pay-roll," = 


Rejection of the Ministry of Health Bill. 
Dr. Addison has issued the following statement 
explaining the consequences of the House of Lord 
rejection of his Bill :— 


Sees pa oe in dealt. at the pai dhag agers now 

¥ private ent t of 
houses, The effect of their Tondahie aastiont is to teieet bring the 
private builder's subsidy to an end on 23rd December, 
although reduced payments may be made for the following 
four montha. The Government must, of course, keep faith 
with the private builders who have now com 4,499 
houses ool who have reoeived certificates in reapect of the 
proposed orection of 26,513, 
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2. Houses whioh are withheld from ocoupation by per- 


sons sevking to evade the Rent Restriction Act Act will remain 
empty, unless, unfortunately, further illegal seizures are 
bgp came the provisions of the Bill would hare 
guard 

&. The London County Council and other big municipali- 
ties, who are building houses outside their own areas, will 
find their sohemes held up by their inability to make 
arrangements for providing the necessary roads, sewerage, 
and water supply for those houses, ani incidentally this 
will have tho effect of stopping schomes which would pro- 
Side A Matps aencenh el wie Sat Che unseeaptorett aad 
economical arrangements whereby water can be eopplied 
to adjacent areas, but which do not actually adjoin, will 
continue to be prevented. 

4. County councils, who have raised money for the pur- 


pose of financing the housing schemes of the minor local 
authorities in their areas, will be « af the protection. 
ape ates to their own rates which the Bill was designod 
to affore 


5. Similarly local authorities will continue to incur Jom 


under various statutes, whereby they have to make ad- 


Thanos of money at lower rates of interest: than they ean 


now obtain the money for. 
6. Sumilarly a continued waate af blic money and effort 
by the continuance of 


by looal authorities will be 
the present limitations on the economical use of their 


officers, land, buildings, ete., which clause 11, 12, 13, 18: 


and 10 were designed to remove. 
Commenting upon the situation, The Times says:— 
For the muddle in which he is now placed upon tho mb- 
wily to private builders 


he increased the subsidy, and extended its duration, with- 
manertngregps daurctbiam giver oper rs When he 
t to his position by a es slen he 
rant athor subjects into his measure, He 
nama) Bill to-morrow upon the subsidy to baildors if he a0 
desires, Meanwhile the rejection of the Bill is tencing to 
raise the whole question of the future of the Ministry of 
Health. Dr, Addison's position is that he has contrived to 
bring his department to a point at which it incurs the 
mAxinum of unpopularity, whilo it reveals & minimum of 
officionoy. [ts muddles are notorious and wherever it inter- 
venes chaos ensnes. iin te aoc bring in 
more Bills, with the exoeption of the repre 
upon builders" subsidies, an inquiry | be hold into the 
general working of the Ministry of Health. Itwould be woll 
beth for the country and the Government if such an inveati- 
gation could be mado at a time when Dr. Addison's energies 
were transferred to some other field. 


St. Paul's Bridge and the Charing Cross Improvement. 
In an interview with a representative of The Ob- 
server (reported in last Sunday's issue) Captain Swin- 
ton made the suggestion that the City might by a beaw 
geste use the present opportunity of postponing St. 
Paul's Bridge and offering to build Cha 
a gift to. 
tates, Buch a gift, he pointed out, would give the 
whole - Cross Ba vernent scheme the real 

aoe bic it wants of sac, Se! considered, 


appointed,’ Ca maa hee 8 
" to ‘hae that the Bridge | Eatalea Committes ax are 





Dr. Addison ia alone to blame. He’ 
began by a serious breach of Parliamentary convention, for 


ig heart no 
ondon from the funds of the ridge House. 


ad 
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4 
at ono te continue the acheme for huilding St 


idge House Estates funda, J understand, were left 
a very long time ago for the matntonanoe of London Bridge, 
whon it was the only bridge across the river, and they now 
bring in a very large annual income. Out of thia income the 
Committee hare done yaluahle bes a ar City of Lon- 
don. They rebuilt London Bridge ; t ar built and widened 
Blackfriars Bridge; they built the Tower Bridge i and 
they purchased South: Bridge from Aralsrr oe pany 
and aro now completing ita rebuilding, a work w hic! 
rendered necessary because the steep gradients af the 
bridge militated againat ite usefulness for traffic, 

" All this time, it is understood, very considerable sama 
of money have been Piling mp. [tis now proposed to go to 
Porliament for an extension of the time for hic fromm 
bridge, which is to be called St. Paul's, o bridge which 
the very initiation of the scheme has been much critivised 
—by the architects because jt is so designed that it lowes 
the great architectural effect which would be gained by 
going straight to the dome of St. Paul's, and by thoae in- 
terested inthe traffic of London because it does not appear 
that the very heavy eependivars which the bridge will 
involve will do very much to increase traffic facilities. 

“The principal advantage which ia suggested for the 
moment ia that of bringing the tramways from South 
London over the bridge as far ag St. Paul's Churchyard. 
But there a great problom ariees. It being extraordinarily 
dificult, if not impossible, to carry the trams on through 
Alderagate Street to meet those on the north side of 
London, tack moat elthor have « terminus on the surface, 
thereby blocking the approach which it is intended to make, 
oF go to an underground station, which oxperte inform us 

may seriously affect the very uncertain foundations of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

“ Moreover, we have not yet had an opportunity of dis- 
covering how far the traffic neceesities of the City will be 
met by the improvement of Southwark Bridge, and the 
qiewtion arises whether this heavy expenditure—on o new 
bridge within three hondred yarda of it—is really necessary, 
nt any rate af the moment. 

“This question comes with more force because the whale 
position Nan the Bridge House Estates Committee the 
opportu by a beam goale to bring into the realm of 
practical pole what all Londoners agree would he the 
gteatest London improvement put forward in our memory. 

“ The arguments in favour of the improvement which ts 

known as the Charing Crow bridge echeme have boon 
related ao often that it is unnicetsmary to recount them, but 
ee ia an opportunity to give that scheme a real chance, 
for no ter i impetus could be given to it than for the 
Bridge eoun ouse Estates Committee ta come forward open- 
serge and offer to build the Charing Crosa bridge aa 
great gift to London. 

“Tt ia true that Charing Cross bridge ia beyond the oon- 
fines of the City, but ao ia the Tower Bridge, which the 
Estates Committeo built, and London is greater than the 
City of London,” 


The Art of E. A. Rickards. 
Mr, P. G. Konody, in a notice in last Sunday's Oi- 
sercer of the memorial volume on The Art of &. A. 
Rickards, dean published by Technical Journals, 








fi sss vee though, that in these essays on 


Rickards and bis art his fisods and-wdmlrors abould have: 


fniled to stress, or even to mention, that passionate roman- 
tickum which dominated his oharacter and all his activities, 
His life anc) hiv art may be maummed up as % pursuit of 
fomanoe. Ho found a wide scope for it oven in his practice 
of architecture, the most scientific, logical and ti. 
cal of all the arts. Though he never allowed thie practesal 


side of his task to be obscured by this passion, his archi- 
teotural work bears inevitably the stamp of this romantic 
yearning. One has only to oxamine the preliminary studies 
for architectural designs reproduced m the volume under 
discussion to realise the easentially romantic nature of his 
original conceptions, which, in the course of detailed elatio- 
ration, were gradually ada to tho | exi 
af his problems. His lished designs anol nach of the 
samo feeling. Somehow his pen or pencil invested his 
drawings of buildings with life an and romance and with the 
vital qualitape witio}s arn20-EAte BINONE the dry, mechanical 
in the architectural roam of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. ‘Walcot's drawings, of which Rickards always apoke in 
the most ene terms of praise, hold much of the samo 
quality; but Mr. Walcot is not « practising architect, and 
lonids hie penetl to the interpretation and vitalising of other 
people's architectural conceptions. 

More than once I have seen Rickards under the romantio 
Ix sli jetakine Bis teutak GlestCobe ss wigty doce or 

1 the nas the ay r ie 
the then unfinished Central Hall, Westminster ; another 
when he took me on a moonlight night to see the effect of 
his great group of publi buildings a at Cardiff. With that 
curious mingling of supreme egotism and self-abnegating 
modesty, of hopelesa pessim iam and rotantio exaltation, 
which endeared him to y his fr friends, he spoke of his achieve- 
inent, of his past career, which began in a draper a shop ; 
of his hopeless prospecta; of the * romance " of his stand- 
ing there in the moonlight before his own creation, which he 
knew to be something to be proud of ; of the difficulties 
that beset the architect's path, and of profossional jea- 
lonstes and meannesses. 

The work that Rickards left behind him testifies to the 
seriousness of the loss England has sustained by his pre- 
mature death, Afr, Arnold Bennett sums up the last phase 
of his life and the probable cause of his death as sollows: 
* The War Office made an pecan fora few architects to do 

‘special work *in Franee. Rickards, with several others, 
responded to the appeal. Having submitted himself to the 
military machine and gone to Franoo, he war sect to do work 
that the morest clerk could have done just as well as he. 
The continned exposure in Jong motor-oar ridea had its 
inevitable effect on his delicate constitution, and after some 
time he was invalided home... . No one can say whether 
or not he might have been living to-day if the War Office 


had not had the idoa of sending o distinguished artist, over 
military age, to act asa travolling olerk behind the lines in 
France.” 


The R.B.C. 

The Royal British Colonial Society of Artists 
(R.B.C.) is now holding its third exhibition in Winni- 
peg. [tis understood that the good standard of work 
shown in its earlier collections of modern work is fully 
maintained ; and the interest of these exhibitions, 
which have been, and will continue to be, held both in 
the Dominions overseas and at home,is evident from 
the stated objects of the Society. It began operations 
as tho Anglo-Australian Society in 1887, and was 
allowed to use the title “ Royal” in 1889. In 1904 it 
became the R.B.C. under its | it name, and was 
incorporated under Royal Charter in 1909; and the 
honour of the Royal Sign Manual to the Diplomas of 
ite full Members was granted in the same year. [ts ob- 
jects aa a corporate body aim at * uniting in one body 
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Artista of the Empire for the advancement of the Arts 
of Pamting, Sculpture, Etching, Engraving, Decorn- 
tion and Architecture, and generally the encourage- 
ment and promotion of those Arts” throughout the 
Dominions, and of bringing the Arta of the Dominions 
under the notice of those resident in the United King- 
dom. The work and importance of such a Society must 
increase; and the fact that the Royal Academy and 
many of the other important societies at home and in 
the Dominions are represented among the Members 
ind Associates of the R.B.C. should be some guarantec 
of the high standard and ideals at which it aims. 
H, C, Connerte [F.}. 


Presentation to Mr. Lewis Solomon [ F.]. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Architectural Edueca- 


tion, on the 3rd inst., Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F], Chair- 
tan, presiding, Mr. Lewis Solomon | F.], who for thirty- 
two years hos been identified with the examination 
work of the Institute, first as Examiner and then as 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, was presented by his old 
colleagues with an address, beautifully illuminated in 
gold and colours, on the oceasion of his retirement from 


the Vice-Chairmanship of the Board. A pliotographic 


reproduction of the address to a reduced scale is given 
on the opposite page. 

Mr. Solomon served his articles with Sir Dighy 
Wyatt, and was the first to receive the Donaldson 
Silver Medal given by the R.LB.A, to University Col- 
lege. He acted as clerk of works in the building of 
Sir Digby Wyatt's Fine Arts Club im Savile Row. 
Elected an Associate of the Institute nearly fifty years 
ago, he proceeded to the Fellowship im 1883, and amid 
the preaceupations of a very busy practice hus always 
tuken an active part in the affairs of the Institute aaa 
member of Standing and various Special Conimitters. 
A poplar magazine of some years ago, which made 4 
feature of recording the doings of the country’s greatest 
workers, claimed for Mr. Solomon that’ he is prantic- 
ally the father of English technical education. He it 
was who started the first litthe workshop at Norwood, 
and trained the teacher who wae afterwards deatinedl 
to train the South Kensington Teachers.” He ik 
member of the Council of the Royal Drawing Society, 
and a member of several Charity Committees, espe 
cially those concerned with the welfare of the country's 
indigent youth, particularly boys, He was the author 
of a series of Papers on “ The History of Furniture and 
Decoration from the Earliest Times till the Rise of 
Greek Art,” published some years ago in the Furniture 
(ocete. His son and partiier is Mr, Digby 1. Solomon, 
B.Sc., an Associate-Member of Council, and recently 
Hon. Seeretary of the Science Standing Committee. 


The R.1,8.A: War Memonal. 

The War Memorial to be erected at the Institute 
from the desipn of Mr. 'T. L. Wills [4.), awarded first 
place in the recent competition, is now in hand, and, 
as the subscription list must shortly be closed, intend- 
ing subscribers are requested to be good enough to 


remit their contributions at the earliest possible date, 
Menbers and Licentiates are reminded that the maxi- 
mum contribution from any one person has beon fixed 
at one guinea, and the Committee hope that the bal- 
ance still required will be made up of a multiplicity of 
siniller sums from those who have not already sub- 
senibed. Cheques and P,O,’s should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed “ Lloyd's Bank 
St. James's Street Bronch—War Memorial Fund.” 
A Victim of the Terror in Ireland. 

Members will learn with profound regret that the 
Captain Baggallay whose name appeared in the long 
list of victims of the cruel massacre of unarmed 


Brith officers in Dublin on the 2ist Nowenber was 


the son—the only son—of one of the most esteemed 
inemibers of the profession, Mr. Frank Baggallay [F’.], 
The circumstances were described as follows by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the 
House of Commons on the 23nd ult. :—“ Captain 
Baggallay was shot dead ut 119, Lower Baggot Street. 
When the police arrived every occupant had Jeft, and 
no witness was available to descnbe the circumstances. 
This gallant officer lost a leg in the War, and was a 
barrister by profession. He was employed in Dublin 
is prosecutor on court-martial work and was a non- 
combatant officer,” Captain Baggallay was twice 
wounded in the War, the second time resulting in the 
loas of a leg. The sympathy of the entire profession 
will go out to the father and mother in their terrible 
bereavement, 
A False Death Announcement. 

Mr, John B. Hector, Licentiate, of 33, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, 5.W., writes personally undor date 10th 
December contradicting the announcementof hisdeath 
ride ot the Business Meeting of the 29th November. 
Tho Secretary greatly regrets the error, and hastens ta 
explain that a letter addressed from the Institute to 
Mr. Heetor’s former address in Maida Vale on the 22nd 
November was returned through the post unopened, 
the envelope being endorsed, * Rep. died 4 years ago, 
AM.” The Secretary wishes to express his very great 
pleasure to hear on such unimpeachable authority that 
the announcement is o falae one, and.that Mr. Heetar 
is living and in the best of health. 

Henry Saxon Soell Prize. 

Next year's Henry Saxon Snell Prize, in the gift of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, will consist of Fifty Guineas and 
the Medal of the Sanitary Institute, and is offered for an 
Exsay on“ Suggestions for a Syatem of Central Hot Water 
Supply and Heating, adapted to Modem Housing Schomes, 
anil to existing groups of Houses."" The conditions require 
the following points to bo dealt with :—1_ Central Instal- 


lation; 2. Appliances for and methods of distribution ;. 


3. Methods of conserving the heat; 4. Provision for con- 
tinned supply during repair of system; 6. Coat: Initial 
and Service; 6, Se with other services for 
the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 0) Bucking. 
ham Palace Road, London, 8.W.L. 


ami 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
i  E . 


At the third general meeting of the session, held at the 
Association's rooms, Bere Coy Oe Ae os 
New Street, | on Sr December LO, the 
President, Mr. H. T. Buckland [ F.] in the chair, and 51 
members a Ne Visitors present, Mr, Hopson read a Paper on 

“ Gardena: Their Design and Construction.” the 
past 20 or 30 years, he said, there had been a noticeable 
increase of interest in the snbject, particularly in connec- 
tion with gardens of modest extent. Many of the larger 
country-houses, the homes of our old aristocracy, were 
noted as much for the charm of their well-lsid-ont parks 
and pardons as for their architectural character. The house 
and outbuildings formed the heart of the seheme, and the 
amonities conveniently arranged included the gardens 
immediately about the house, a kitchen garden properly 
sheltered ; the orchard and other gardens nsually merging 
into park lands or open country. A ronming stream, placid 
pool and verdant lawns add restfulness ond harmonias 
the architectural lines of the building with the surrounding 
landsoa pr. Fortunately the charm of a house did not 

on its size, and the smallest garden was capable of 
enchanting transformation when shall and artistio advice 
were t to bear on its plan 

A garden should be restful. An ideal garden from an 
artistic point of view should contain the greatest cesta 
number of pinturea, harmoniously united. He who 
to make one must not rely on the friendly aid of Nature 
to gover up his deficiencies; the capacity to reoognine 
beauty was not in itself sufficient, he must acquire a 
. knowledge of the technique of creating beauty. 

Perhaps the best way of securing unity was to deter- 
mino that ono feature should be more imp t than 
the others, and that they should be gro or dlaponed 
around it in subordinate positions and suitable piropor- 
tiona, On the subject of hurmony perhaps the most import- 
ant point, apart from colour, was the mathod of connec- 
tion—the connecting and blending of the various essential 
uniia into one pleasing and restful picture. 

The architect's Sent Gan to 80 arrange the pian2 a 
house that no other structure could conceivably 
he more appropriste to the situation. Hoe sho rear pe 
plan his garden in such # way that no other teddies 
could be in truer «sympathy with the house, The house 
and garden must therefore be considered as indivisible 
parte of one composition. It should never be forgotten 
that the house was the heart of the whole scheme, ita 
raison d'étre, It should overlook the fairest scone of the 
garden, and from the garden should display its most 
favourably aspect. Unity of composition would be empha- 
sized by an extension of the axial lines of the house into 
the garden, other in the form of main walks or central 
vistas. In the arrangement of a vista, care should be taken 
that the dominance of the main view was not weakened 
by the opening of side vistas on such a ecale as to compote 
with, and distract the oye from the principle lines of might. 
seed mapnohh » Nature would ruin ay garden. On an 
oye site the ruling t be a Inst wind whieh 
eager Soesion aharonp rs 
for, pret naa necessitate a material alteration of 


one's | 
ihn’ cclanteatty GE Abb eutfook ol kaydan would 
be admitted, but in the immedinte vicinity of t howe 


tho main iasve was comparatively simple, One might safely 
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features, which were commanded by the main windows of 
the house, and combined with them were a number of 
secluded scenes of a special character. 

The question as to whether « formal or informal garden 
was better waa almost entirely a matter of appropriatencss 
ot fitness to the site under comideration. What 
was usually meant by formal and informal when referring 
to gardens ? Different individuals might have different 
opinions, but we might take it generally that o formal 

was one in which we frankly dispensed with the 
direct Para pander P ecusie! artarre 
Although os formal garden did not neorsaarily preclude tho 
full development af trees and plants, the positions ocoapied 
by them were strictly dofined, antl their relation to each 
other was such as would seldom occur in natural | 
In the informal garden we made a pretence of following 
Nature, but in reality wo persuaded her to take a form of 
our choosing. Although not symmetrical as a whole, such 
a garden might contain detailed features or ormamenta of 
regular shape in suitable positions. 

One of the chief resources at the disposal of the garden 
designer was turf; the texture and colour of grase was so 
serviceable that it would carry the eye over a; up like 
sunk romd or fence without any apparent break in con- 
tinuity. Beyond din gucci’ Howhilaee Se nckd sue pour 
and serve the form of a connecting link with some distant 


view, It was one of the principal agents in bringing out an 
entire garden scheme into harmony, and one might almost 


aay “when in doubt use turf.” 

‘Ample provision muat be made for flowen ee a 
after all, the intimate pleasure of tho g depends. If 
thie nisi fe Lon se dierves vip ob: pista 1 el & Vee gaaTin” 
a4 o complete unit, then beds should be meeerved and 
specially prepared for roses, without a good selection of 
which no English flower waa complete, ‘The charm- 
ing old-world effect of well- filled herbaceous borders flanked 
i lary a precept et ee 
the draped effect of a well ) 

Where possible a rock g Salt abe tiv fica 
distant unit, as seclnded from the formal garden aa prac- 
ticable, The larger the size and the fower the pieces of 
sions tab Ha lta eoeuReuekion the bother the seratl, Aika 
effect of a natural outcrop of rock would only be repro- 
pe ishi Srlaices Duanonacmphiran ger pote yPeisoRt 

For paths and terraces, natural faoed hard stono flags 
prodoeed an artistic and old-world effect. They were 
POEIERIIEEAE | Sine) SHOES. By STRICT AE MORAN LOY, 
might be coursed or laid at random in either 
or irregular pieces, They were moat frequently laid with 
ace oe veurtation. 














Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union. 
The second sessional mooting of the Liverpool Branch of 
the Architects’ and Sua ore’ Acsistante’ Professional 
Union “ry Ler on the 20th ovem ber, in the Rooma'of the 
Liverpoo phic Soclety, when about 45 members 
were nf onhb and wore addreased by Mr, Lionel B, payee 
[4.], of the Liverpool School of Architecture, on the subjec 
af Architectura i Train ing.” Asking the question, “ at 
an architect 7" ra ant nats the five different branches of 
re in which an architect must be proficient, viz. : 
planning, sanitation and hygione, desi resentation of 
design and administration, neluding poe and financial 
matters, He pointed out that the old system of training by 
pupilage, which had begun to fail in ite object Siro the 
war, had now received its coup de gree. An office was 
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ite function was not to teach, nor could it possibly have 
adequate facilities for doing so, The academin training of 
the architect whieh had been in vogue in France for over 
two hundred years had now beoome universal in America, 
together with the apeciatisation in design, engineering and 
the business side of the profession. In our own countr 
academic training waa only in its infancy, and the f 
affect of ite introduction would not be apparent foro gener- 
ation. One of the immediate difficulties it had to face was 
the bridging of the gulf between the school and the office. 


OBITUARY. 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers [F.]. 

John Brightmore Miteholl-Withers passed away with 
startling suddenness at his residence, Heatherleigh, 
Oukholme Road, Sheffield, on Saturday, 23rd October, 
in his-fifty-sixth year. He was the eldest son of the 
late J. B. Mitehell-Withers, himself an architect of con- 


a 


siderable local repute. Mitchell-Withers the younger 


was educated at Ragby, and upon leaving school en- 
tered his father’s office, in which, and at the local 
School of Art, he received his architectural training. 
He was the first of his generation of Sheffield areln- 
tects to pass the Qualifymg Examination of the Roval 
Institute, and was elected an Associate in 1801, pass- 
ing forward to the Fellowshipin 1911. He joined the 
Sheffichl Society of Architects upon its formation m 
L887 and served upon its Council Bic many years. Ho 
was President of the Society 1911-13 and during part 
of this time was a member of the Council of the Royal 
Institute. He took a great interest in educational 
inatters and helped to found the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Sheffield. From the foun- 
dation of the Department to the time of his death he 
was upon the honorary staff; his lectures showed keen 
insight and study. iis architectural work, first in 
association With his father and later upon his own 
account, included schools, workshops, business pre- 
mises and various types of domestic buildings. 
His planning showed careful attention to the 
paren =e ry Sem per and = 
buildings are characterised pod proportion ane 
refined detail, z 

He married Edith Sarah Winder, the youngest 
daughter of the late Edmund Winder, agent for the 
Duke of Norfolk's Sheffield estates, and is survived by 
her and by a son and daughter. “un 

Mitchell-Withers was of a quiet, almost retiring dis- 
position, yet genial to all who came into intimate 
association with him and ever ready to help or advise 
those who sous his assistance, Our friendship with 
him dates from early student days at the School of 
Art, and his comparatively early death, while arousing 
keen sorrow and regret, revives pleasant memories of 
sketching excursions and other meetings pervaded by 
good fellowship and mutual help and encouragement 
in our atudies and work. 

CuanLes M, Hanrreno [F.]- 
Jaues R. Wiarvu. [4.]. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, 13th December 1920, at 4 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair; 
43° Fellows (including 12 members of the Counsil), 39 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 16 Licenti- 
ales, ond numerous visitors—the Minutea of the Meeting 
held 29th November having been published in the Jovana. 
wore taken as read and signed as correct, 

The Chairman addressed a few words of weloome to H.H. 
the Amir Foisal, who, attended by Brig,-(ieneral Haddad 
had come to hear Mr, oa Paper, and expressed the 
gratificatinn of membera at His Highness's visit. 

The Secretary announced the nomination of the candi- 
fates for membership whose names were published in the 
Jounsan for 4th December, page 29, 

Moir, Martin 5. Briggs [A.) read a Paper on “ Saracenic 
Architecture in Feynt and Palestine,” and illustrated it by 
asories of photographs and drawings shown by the lantern. 

(in the motion of Professor T. W. Arnold, seconded by 
Sir Banister Fletcher [/'.],a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Briggs by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The procecdings closed at 10 pom. 





*," The Report of the Cirtc Surrey Conference held on the 
Lith iow, and Mr, Collewtt's Paper on the Improvement of 
London, read on the 16th, will be published in the wert deur, 





Messrs. Bourchier, Tateholl & Gulsworthy [FF] and Mr. 
Geottrey ©, Wilson ' 4.) have transferred their offices from 
Queen Anne's Gato to “ Bank Chambers,” 32 Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone numbers | Kegent 3620 and 3627, 

Mr. W. Curtis Green [Fj has romoved to 5 Pickering 
Place, St. James's Street, 8.W.1. Telephon number : 
Regent 2493. Telezgrama: “ Modillion, St. James, London.” 











NOTICES. 

The first list of oondidates for election at the Busines 
Meeting to be held on the 3rd January was printed in the 
notice convening the meeting (published in the Jovrxat., 
4th Deo., p. 7). The following is the second list, the candi- 
dates having been nominated on 13th December :-— 


AS FELLOWS (50). 

Coanke: Joux Dante, [4. 1903], 25 Hyde Gardens, 
Eastbourne; Danns, Willingdon, Sussex. Proposed 
by 5. 0. Ramsey, 8. D. Adshead, CH. Strange. - 

Coxstastiwxn : Hagny Coverensay (4, 1000), 82 Mortimer 
Street, W.1 a pee by Alfred Burr, W. E. Riley, 
Ernest B, Glanfiold, 

Cover: WiruamM Evwannp [A, 19093), 82 Victoria Street, 
Weatminater, 5.W.1, A aes | Fredk. Chatterton, 
W. H. Harrison, Melville 5. Wa 

Dawsox: Matriuw Jawes (4. HT), ) Now Square, Lin- 
coln’s [nn, W.C. Proposed by W. RB. Lethaby, 
Henry T. Hare, W. E, Riley. ; 

Foeros; James Boxck (A. 1000), The Glasgow School of 
Architecture, 167 Renfrow Street, Glasgow. Prope 
by X. W. Harrison, Henry T. Hare, Sir Aston Webb, 

Gage: Coaniue Hesey (4A. 1001), 22 Conduit Street, 
W.1l; 2 Cherry Orohard, Staines, Proposed by 
Oowald P. Milne, J. J. Jona, E. Keynes Purchase. 

Hropxs: Furbanick Ronsnt [A. 180i), New County 
Hall, 5.E. 1. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Alfred W. 8. Cross, W. E. me 

Horves: Cuasnes Hesny (A. 1606), 28 Woburn Place, 


W.C.; Proposed by H. Percy Adams, Sir Reginald 
Biomfiold, R.A, ae Joke Barnot. | 


Kexyann: Jowx Harotn[ A. 1910), 12 Gray's Inn Square, 
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W.C.L; Proposed by W, Marthwait How, Laurence 

K. Hall, Herbert W. Wills 

Kera: Penoy. ‘Hiner, nay ae aid Fe Architect, New 
by EF. 


Government Buildin rains ge eee 
* ilison, B.E., and the Council, 


Vineént Harris, B. J. 
Lono: Citanies Witttam [4. 1911), o4 Hloomeb 
W.c.._P mt by T. DO. Atkinson, 1. PG. 
Maule, D.S.0., and the Council. 

MANSFIELD : Lxsutx{ A. 1911), 39 5. James's Square, W. ; 
75 Earl's Court Road, W.8. Proposed by Ed. J. May, 
G HB, Quennell, W. A. Forsyth. 

Premce: Ronent, ALB.C.A. [.4. 1009), Bank Chambers, 
Bangor St.. Carnarvon. Proprmed by ©. Maxwell 
Ayrton, Lealie T. Moure, Herbert L.. North. 

STEwanpson ; Roneat Envesr [4. 1004), 22 Yuen Ming , 
Yuon Hoad, Shanghal. Prop by George Horn- 
blower, W. Henry White, W. ft Riley. 

Teaquain: Rawsry (4. 1000), Professor ‘of Architecture, 
McGill University, Montreal. Proposed by Sir Robert 
Lorimer, A.K.A, James B. Donn, A. Lorne Campbell, 

Wankexs: Preor Faaxcts (4. 1005), 74 Hendlard, 
Yoovil ; Rydalmount, Yeovil. Proposed by Goorge J. 
Skipper, Raymond Unwin, &. B. Essel. 

Witta: Jom Heaream [4. 109), 1S Orchard Street, 
Brito); 1h Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. Pro- 

aN § Sir Frank Wills, Graham ©, Awdry, 8. D. 
it 


hail the following Licentiates whe have passed the 
qualifying examination :— 


AGHXASDEG: SAMUEL (inant, MBE, JE, 17 Queen's 
Gate, Inverness ; Willow Bank, Inverness. Proposed 
by Alexander Hoes, Herbert Read, Wilfrid Ainalie. 

Aurnca: Jous Mavaice, Lieut.-Col, C.MLO., D.S.0., 4 
Graham Street, Airdrie. Proposed by James Lockhead, 
Alexander N. Paterson, Wm. B. Whitie. 

Kaxrier: Auruch Fao Coutins, Dial House, Squirrels 

Heath, Esaex. Proposed by ( Stanley Peaoh,: Sir 
Aston Webb, P.1t.A., Thou EF. Colleutt. 

Buamwer: Kromanp Paces, Provincial Architect, Edmon- 

ton, Alberta, Canada. Proposed by G. T. rowd anil 
_ the Couneil. 

_ Boswett: Cronos Autuce, 256 Weat Ge Streot, 
Gilangow;: White Houne, Milliken, Rontrewshise 
Karpie by Joho Wateon, Wm. BH, Whitie, John 

Hain, 

Badioened: Fred, Educution Offiewa, Leeda) aheree 
House, Armley, Leeds, Proposed ay, 
W. Carley Hail, O.0.E., William H. 

Beows: Wroiuam, 4 Clyde Street, Snabaecall » Bhells 
ton, Larkhall, Lanarkshire. Proposed by Jamey Loo 
head, Janes Davidson, Wm. 6B. Whitie, 

Bowen: AnTute Caantes, The Castle, Winchester; 45 
Hatherley Road, Winchester. Proposed by R. Mac. 
denald Luoas, J. Arthur Smith, Robert Atkinaan. 

Coarom: James Hoy, 212 St, Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
42 Riverside Rood, Newlands, Glasgow, Proposed by 
John Wateon, John E. Wilson, Wm. B. Whitie. 

Davinae-Pitts: Hex, DRC. Chambers, Mosel Bay, 

S. Afrion. Proposal by the Couneil, 

bier: Curros Ronenr, The Oater Tomple, 222 Strand, 
W.G.2; Wellhouse, Roistip, Middleaox, Prop by 
Ceo, Ernest Nield, Wm. bod ward, H. FP. G, Maule. 

Doss: Jones Cie, 31, Greenloes Rood, and 122, Main 
Street, Cambuslang, Seotlhind, Propowed by James 
Lagkhead, Andrew Balfour, John Fairweather. 

Dosgauir: Leowaino Lowi, 20 Newhall Stroet, Birming- 
ham ; 26 Bridge Sircet, Stratford-on-Avon. Proposed 
by James A, Swan, W. Alexander Harvey, Arthur 


PY eet tie 
Exixs: Luowand Guay, 00 Leman Street, Foi; Datkeith, 
Station Road, Harrow-on-the- Hill. Proposed by 


Major Harry Barnes, M.P.. Sir Banister Flotoher, 
Joseph Owl. 
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Feewacy: Eowuxp Avowsre, 5 Buckingham Palace 

MWA. Eropoued by Re Stephen Ayling Weck We 

" tephen ni ' 

Potter, Arthur Keen! : oe re 

Fiovo: Frascm Haywanp, The Market Place, “tele 
Werks 5 Frilaham Rectory, Newbury, Berka, 

by Edward Warren, M. Wheeler, Paul Wales: 


Louie. 
Foustuu;: Joseru, County Architect, Cumberland ; The 
tirews House, Kirkandrews- 


Courta, Carliale; Kir 
ny by J, H. Mariindal, 
J. W. Benwell, A, 5. W vad ' 


on-Eden, Carlisle. 

Oanpsen: Hauer Ricuakn, Eeioote. Road, ‘Leatherhead, 
Surrey. Proposed hy Alfred W. 5. Cross, James 8; 
Gibson, H. Austen Hall. 

Rocdataw: Hexky Ronert, § King’s Bench 
Temple, E.0.4; 96 Oshaldeston Road, Stoke Ne 
<teet Proposed by A. Sykes, W. EL Riley, Wm. W 


(inanas : Parniok Hasire, 21 Bolton Street, Welling - 
ton, New Zealand. Proprwed by the Council, 

(cnner: Anturn Eowann, Wielka 15, pihetien Poland ; : 
(8 Alexandra Park Road, K.10. Propose 3 












mokett, A, Burne Dick, George H. i 

ARERON : GEORGE Duper, 4 George Street, Hull; #4 
De Grey Street, Hall, Proposed by W. 5. Walker, 
Henry M. Floteher, Godfrey Pinkerton, 

HARE ROR: Wittram Eowrs, 143 Albert Koad, Middles- 

rough-on-Tees, Pragneed by abe Atkineon, E, 
, Stanley Hall, Maurice E Webb. 

Howaas : : Geonce Eowanp, Lient.- Cal. « Beoch 
Walk, Temple, ECA; Woodside, Revers Hill. 
Proposed by W, E Riley, Wim. Woodward, W, Henry 

he. 

Hrawe: Hesny, 6 Waterloo Road, 8K, Proposed b 
W. D. Carde and the Council, ia 

Jackass Toss Connon, 1S oath 5 aes Gray's Inn, 
Wit); 33 Bath Road, Chiswiok, so d 
Granville E S. Streatfeild, F.'T. W. Goldamit Helwan 
Cooper. 

dire: S¥pser, 2h Sackville Strvet, Riecaathy, ; Upper 
Ww mbhicote, Purley, Surrey. Peomdaed: y ne FAL 
Kilma, John Slater, Edmund Winvperia. 

Mongas: Crou. Hanexer, Strunn Lodge, Darjeeling, — 
Hacnugeal, [evelioe. Proposed hy the Cotenmil, 

Nis: HAMILTON, 157 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; 
Gateside, Renfrew Road, Baisley. Fel tena by Win. 
i. Whitie, John Keppie, m A. Thomson. 

Patwen : Purbeck Cranies Browakn, 16 Bishopsgate 
rine, | Castella Avente, Putury, &. W. 15. Propowed 
hy Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., Horbert A. Satchell, Henry 
Tanner, 

Peacock: ‘Ttowas Kern, #1 St. Peter Street, Quoboc, 
Canada; Ti. De Salaberry Street, Queboo, Canada 
Proposed by Vietor D. Horsburgh, J. M. Henry, aA. 
Lore Campbell. i 

Perren; Joux, 74 Heulford, Yeovil; The G 
Yooril. Proposed by Eawin Seward, Ss i Re al, 
(rearge Wl. Skipper. 

{EVSo0Lps;: Epwis Maascos, King's Court, 117 Calmore 
Row, Birmingham ; Hicke Craft, + Rowiatan, nr. Wur- 
wiek. Proposed by O. E. Bateman, Herbert T. Buck- 
land, I. Conlaon Nicol, 

SAUNDERS: JOS Thomas, LA Linden Gardena, Faye 
water, W.2; Greve Cottage, nr. Caversham, Oxon, 
Proposed by M. Maherly Smith, D, Barclay Niten, 
Henry M. Fletcher. . 

Sirano: Jon Mowrmes, FAS... 30 Bloomsbury 
Sq.. W.C.1; 156 Adelaide itéd., South Ham pete 
NLW.3. roprased by A. FE. Richardson, C Lovett G itt 
Frank W, Potter, 

Sinween: Heeuy THosas, Vouneil Offices, High Street, 
Kayleigh, and diondole Villa, Rayleigh, Proposed by. 
Jiu. Stusrt and the Couneil, 
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Sramtant Enveat, 2, Queen Street, Oldham; Li, Cop- 
si Stirect, Oldham. Proposed by Arthur W. 
Hennings and the Council. 

Suxcuam: Conum, M.A. FLSA. [Soot.|, 245 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow; 35 Clifford Street, Bellahouston, 
iHasgow. Proposed by Wm. B, Whitie, John Keppie, 
John Watson, 2 

SPixet sy Aare Na means Street, Windsor; “ Broad- 
water,” Wrayabury, Bucks. eh rare i by EL Vinoent 

Harris, Sydney Tugwell and the Council. 

WatkKen > WILtiaM, 81, North Street, St. Andrews. Pro- 
pam by William Williamson, W. Fleming Wilkie, 
John Wilaon. 

Wuirncus: Hesevy Auraep, 22 Surroy Street, W.C.: 
12 Broadway, Woking; Elm Uroft, Woking, Surrey. 
Proposed by John E. Sean, W.E. Vernon Crompton, 
Charles E. Varndell, . , 

Winpsor: Faasn, 77 Eccleston Square, 8.W,: 40 Coombe 
Road, Croydon. Proposed by Horace Gilbert, Detmar 
Blow, Sydney Tatchell, 


AS ASSOCIATES (72). 

Avame: Waite ALwrs Cotn [4. 1012, Special War 
Exemption), 22 Throgmorton Street, F.C. Proposed 
by FE. Langton Cole, Robt, © Murray, Sir Aston Webb; 
Po A. 

Bausett: Pract Wtttrau (Special War Examination), 
i4 Effingham Road, Hornsey, N.S. Proposed by 
Walter BK. Jaggard,A. EF. Richardson, (Lovett Gill, 

Betts: ALaeer Witi2aM [Special War Examination], 335 
Nottingham Road, Old Basford, Nottingham Pro. 
ee by H. G, Watkina, Ernest K. Sutton, A. Ernest 

cazell. 

Buavox: Cntances Antave [Special War Examination], 
17 Oxford Boad, Liscard, Cheshire. Proposed by FE. 
Bortram Kirby and the Council. 

BitaMWELL: Jamks Stosewas [Special War Examina- 
tion), Royal Insurance Buildings, North John Street, 
Liverpool. Proposed by E. Perey Hinde, E. Bertram 
Kirby, Hastwell Girayxon. 

Buverr: Avoretos (Special War Examination), 43 Gal. 
veston Road, Raat specs S.W.15, Proposed by ©. 
Stanisy Peooh, S. D. Adshead, Alfred B. Yoates. 

Catox: Wituam Coorun [Specia) War Examination), 6 
Waterloo Street, Hove, Sussex. Proposed by J. G. 
Gibbing Philip M. dohnatun, Kaymond Unwin, 

Cunany; Stastev Vicgesstary (Special War Examina- 
tion), 65 The Wells Road, Nottingham. Proposed by 

: H.-G), Watkina, Albert N. Bromley, Froest B. Sutton. 

Currox: Kowasn Nori. (Special War Examination], 7 
East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, EC.) © Proposed 
by Charlee FE. Varnilell, H. Alex. Pelly, John A, 
Cheaton. | 

CosWAL: Hanoy Joww [Special War Kxamination), 45 
Wilfredl Street, Derby, Proposed by df, Reginald 
Naylor, G. Hateon Sale, T. H. Thorpe. " 

Cesta: Wittiam Hoausron [Spectal War Examination], 
Detmold Chambers, 227 Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Australia. Propos) by Kobert Atkinson, E, Stanley 
Hall, Maurice E. Webb, 1.8.0, 

Date; Fraeornic Chations Cownenor [Special Final 
Examination], $4, Bedford Square, WC.1. Proposed 
by Robert Aticneon, Sir Aston Webb, PLROA,, Charles 
E. Varndell, 

Davinsos + Graanp, Arch. Liverpool (4. 1010, Special 
War Exemption], The inch: tour, Hovlahe, 
Cheshire. Proposed by C,H. fellly, W. E. Willink, T 
Taliesin Heer, | 

Dewraven: Jou Avastin [Special War Examination), 
c/o Huchlebridge, 37 Pandora Koad, West Harmp- 
tou, N.Wih, Pe do bw the Council. 

Men: Monpausr Heary CASrEns, MA. (Cantah.) 
[Spocial War Examination), 6, Southampton Street, 
Bloomabury, W.CLI. Proposed bry Chas FiteRtay 
Doll, Andrew SX. Frentiorn, Ernest Flint, : 


Etaworrn: Witttam [Special War Examination], 68 
Komer Rood, Fuirfield, Liverpool. Proponed 
Euusatos: Josern Bree War Examination), eo Sir 
John J. Burnet, ROS.A., 1, Montague Place, W.C.1. 
Proposed by Beresford Pite, Sir John Burnet, Robert 

Atkinaon, : 

Evasa: Exc Ewart [Special War Examination), 30 Park 

Road South, Claughton, Cheshire. Proposed by W. E. 
_ Willink, T. Taliesin Rees, E Percy Hinde _ 

Feus: Joms Lacngence (Special War Examination], 
Windermere, Westmoreland, Proposed br C. H. Reilly, 
A. 4. W, Hodgson, G. Reavell.. | 

Foro: ALExaxnpes Gianpex [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 33, Summemide Place, Leith. Proposed bey 

F. W. Deas, Jno, Wateon, James Thomeon, 

FowLan: Cran. Wiitram [Special War Examination), 14 
The Vale, Golders Green, N.W.2. Proposed by Edwin 
Cooper, FP. T. W. Goldsmith, Horbert Wigglesworth. 

Fraxcis: Bersanp Tuomas [Final Examination], 32 
Willn Street, Upper Dale Road, Derby. Proposed by 

jeorge H. Widdows, Frederick Wheeler, A. Jessop 
Hardwick. 

Farrcuiay: Gronck Bowes [Special War Examination], 
52 Alexandra Road, Crovdon. Proposed by Charles 
KE. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

GODFREY: FPuepnenck WituraM [Special War Examina- 
tion], 605 Fulham Road, S.W.6, Proposed by A 
Saxon Snell, Heresford Pite, E. Stanley Hall, 

GHoLtorxd : WILLtAM ARTHUR [Special War eon aie yt 
St. Albans Grove, Musgrave Road, Durhan, Nats 

Proposed by the Council. 

Gnkaory:. WittiaM Jous Hexgy [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 14 Rugeell Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool Pro. 
posed by ©, MH. Reilly and the Council. 

HaLrHipe: Faspenre Wirth [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 43 Thrale Road, Streatham, §.W.16. Proposed 
by Lect Tanner, Charles E. Varndell, Perey W. 

eredit 


Hatt: George Lasxoney Deshoxn. [Special War Ex- 
amination), | Virtoria Street, Westminster, 8,W.1- 
2 tf y Ho 1G, Crovhall, Edwin T. Hall, George “A, 
Hall. 

Hamiys: Witwtam Hexery [Special War Examination], 
G2 Roxborongh Road, Harrow, Middlesex. Proposed 
by Sir Regmald Blomfield, R_A., Ernest Newton, B.A,, 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R,A. 

Hanes: Faaxk Coamnnns [Special War Exa mJ, ¢/o New 
foalaod High Commissioner, 415 Strand, W.C, Pro- 
pouwed bys. HoratSeager, Walter Cave, Frank T. Verity. 

Hanms: Lean Yorxeman [S. EOLT, -cpecial War Ex- 
omption!, Clinton Terrace, The Park, Nottingham. 
Proposed by Albert N. Bromley, H. G. Watkins, 
Hobert Evans. a 

Hitt: Grorvrney Wacken (5.1912, Special War Exemp- 
tion |, Daw Crom, Paonal, near Harrogate. Proposed 
by Archibald Neill, William H. Thorp, H. 8. Chorley. 

Howanb: Coanine Vixckst [Spocial War Examination], 
clo Bank of New South Walba, > Threadneedle 
Street, E.CL  Propowed hy Robert Atkinson, E. 
Stanley Hall, Maurice E.. Webb, D.8.0. 

Joxma: Kongat Davin (Special War Examination], Min- 
on, Borth.¥-gest. Portmadoo, No Wales, Proposed 
¥ doveph Owen, Richard) Hall, ( H. Reilly. 

Laxonten-Tove: Faxpxmck Coanies (5. 1912, Special 
War Exemption! 17 Wooilside Road, Wood Green, 
N22 Propeed by W) Ralph Low, E. Stanley Hall, 
Robert Atkinson, ‘ 

Lawn: WitLiaM Grispiay (Sperial War Examination}, 
ane Seen BAnegks Se Nest, Narth 

v¥ioey, SSW. Pe od by Robert Atkinaon, FE. 
* Stanley Hall, Theodare Fyfe.” 


Laws: Honacn Henuxet [Special War Examination), 21 — 


The Avenus, West Ealing, W.15, hb nema hy 
William A. Pite, Beresford Pite, HL P. Barke Downing, 


by 
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heart z 


Punar Hraw [Spe 
é Shay. 


Avenue, OU 
LA. , Powles, | 
[onACH aay 


jal War Examination], 
ter. badd joe? by CH. 


ar Qui, 
War Examination]. 
te Ala, Proposed by Samuel 
J. Newman, Geo. W. Webb, Chna. 8, Smith 
Luwis: Woutam Jon [S, 1911, Special War Exemption}, 
12 Toronto Road, [ford, Fsex, Proposed by Jno. 
Stuart, Horley Robinson, Alfred J. Dunn. 
Lovepar: WittiaM Tayton [Sporial War yaterisirtcy 
25 Albert Street, Engby. Proposed by Albert 
Sawdsy, Howard H. Thombon, W. Talbot Brown. 
Low: Smtrsos [Spocial War Examination], Woodlea, 


LEW 


Aberdeenshire, Proposed by A, Marshall 

kenzie, J. A. 0. Allan, Goorge Watt. 
MoCannune : MALCOLM SixCLAIR (3. 11S, Spe War 
Tnllen, Tianfle Pro- 


Exemption], The Lodger, 
peed by Ee Lachhead, Win. B. Whitie, John Wi Wataon. 
waakanriee: Guoror Gonnox, B.8c., MC. [Special War 
Examination), 5, John Street, W.C.1. Proposed by 

Sir John Burnet, Raymond Unwin, H. Percy Adame. 

MackisTrosa: WILLIAM [Special War Examination), 
20, Willou Road, Hampstead, Proposed by W, A. 
Forarth, ay CG. Maule, 3.0., Herbert Read, 

Maun: Epsrsp TOWSLEY (s War Examination), 

o Sir ror J. Burnet, 1, Montague Fiance, W.C.1. 
oro by Sir John Burnet, Robert Atkinson, 
Arthur J, Davis. 

Martixpare: ConstoruneJdiaurs Fawcert|Special War 
Exam.}, City Engineer's Office, 36 Fisher St., Carlisle. 
Froposed by Harry Redfern, F. M. Simpson, Harry 
Sirr. 

Mitcnsi.: Axperw, M. M.[S5. 1012, Special War Exemp- 
tion), 4 Sherrard Koad, Forest Gate, E.7, Proposed 
by Horace Gilbert, Arthor Bartlett, A. Saxon Snell. 

Momnpik: Graarko Lerxpent Purtrer [Final Examina- 
tion |. Box 6,014, Johannesbury, 5, Afrien, Proposed 

rank Emlev, W. A. Stucké and the Conneil. 

Newerck: Foungmck Hvernt [Special War Examinn- 
tion], 15 Grange Terrace, Sunderland. Proposed by 
Tho KR. Milburn, W. Milburn, Geo. T. Brown, 

Nousces: Gronce Beernaw Enwanp [Special War 
Exam. |, Malttoan’e Mill Hotise, Smarden, Proposed pata 
W. A. Pite, A. E. Richardson, Bernard Matt 

Paros: Ascmmiato Groountsr (8, 1920, Special War 
Exemption}, 44 Apsley Street, Partick, W. Glasgow. 
Pro} by John Keppie, A Aluxunder N. Paterson, 

Joho Watson, 

Prance: Oswatp Doxcas pera War Examination], 
8 Highbury Hill, N.6. Proposed by Sir Id Blom- 
field, K.A., H. Edmond Mathews, Arthur H. Moore. 

Prrers : Tuowtas Janne [8 pocial War Examination], 14, 
Hartington Street, Newraatle-on-Tyne, AD sid by 
BR. Borne Dick, J, H. Morton, Charles 8, Erringto 

Prre: Rongnt Witiiam [Special War Examination], 1g 
Elm Grove Koad, Ealing, W.i. Proposed by Beres- 

ford Bite, W. A. Pite, H. P. Burke Downing. 

Rem: Heevent Hewny [Special War paneer tayy 
16 Burnett Place, Aberdeon. Proposed by J. A. 0. 
Allan, A. Marshal! Mackenzie, George Watt. 

Ross; Wirmt1aM AtpExaNDER {Special Was War Examination}, 
14 Felix Avenue, Croue by 
A. BE. Richardson, C. Lovett O11, alteed Cox: 

Rouse; Enwanp Hoxey [Special Final Examination), 
Hankow, Pro by W. H. Hobday and the Council. 

Rupmax: WALTER, MLC. (Specin) War Examination], 
fa Bt pares Sireet, Chippenham, Wilts. Fra 
by E. ey Hall, Edwin T, Hall, W. H. Watkin 

Suattocek: Lawansce Hexeay [Final Examination} 
4 Crescent Road, Wimbledon, 5.W.19. Proposed by 
8. D. Adshead, C, Lovett Gill, Stanley C. Ra 

Srexcn: Wy. Nerpwam [3. L014, Special War Exemp- 

Staak " Oakley Rd., Ranelagh, Co. Dublin. 
Broposed sth G. Hicks, Frederick Batchelor, 
Albert F. ld 
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Sruruexs: Purowoncs Enwrs (Special War Examina- 
tion), 46, Chapel Street, Miselli Proposed by the 
Council, 


Strevexs: Furnenice Jon (8, 1912, Special War Exem- 
fonk School House, Wellolose Square, EL Pro- 
Precer. H. W. Hetherington. Palmer, Percival M. 

Lawrence Dale. 

Suxtun: Mrcnaz. Catvent [Final Examination], 14 Hol- 
land Road, Choriton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, Pro- 
pesed by J. W. Beaumont, Isaac Taylor, Paul Ogden, 

Srssot: Karwonp, M.0, [Special War eer ee 


Australasian Picneers’ Club, fail 3s hd Mex 
Robert Atkinson, E. peaeley area AuTiOo Webb. 
saat : Enwann Jows (8. 1010, Special War Exemp- 
Erynheniog, Hengoed, near Cardiff, Pro 
by E win Be John H. Phillips, Geo. E. lay, 

Vrnonutre: KRorgat (izonce [5 War Examination}, 
7 Walter Road, Swanses. Proposed by Roabort 
Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall, C. E. Varndell, 

Watson: Hanoy [Special] War Examination], Newall 
Carr, Otley, Yorks, Proposed by William H. Thorp, 
J. Wreghitt Connon, & soa Li. Kitson, 

Weian: Srerwes [Special V ramination|, 54 Yeaman 
Bireet, Forfar, Scotland. Peapod by (. H. Reilly, 
Jolin Wateon, Wm. B, Whitie. 

Wianr: Hexay ringed Ad ae War Examination), 106 
Coltman Street, Proposed by the Council. 

Wis0ox; Perenor [8p War Examination), RO a 
lands,” Argyle F oad, South Lance. 1 
by Edgar Quiggin, C. H. Reilly, Charles W. Harrie. 

Wirwen: Ricnaxn Heyer, M.A. 8. 1920, Epc War 
sbi tion], 24, Waterloo St., Oldham. by 

Taylor, Frank B. Dunkerley, Edward Hewitt. 


AB HONORARY FELLOW. 
Crawronp axp Bavcannes, Tas Ricur Hor, THe Ean 
or, 7 Audley Square, W. Proposed by the Council. 


AS HONOKARY ASSOCIATE, 
Cresweot.: Kerre, Ancmiiace Camwenon, MJALAS., 
Inspector ef Anciont Monuments, Palestine, © 9 
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NOTICES. 

The FIFTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) of 
the Seesion 1920-21 will be held Monday, 3rd January, 
1021, 008 p.m., for the following purpose 

To read the minutes of the meeting held 13th Deoumbnr 
1020: formally to admit members attending for tho first 
time since their nlection ; | 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bermhip whose names were published in the notion oon- 
vening the meeting (Joursan, Oth Nov,, pp. 22-24, and 
4th Deo., p. 79); also of thore whose numes were published 
in the Jourxan for 20th Nev, (pp. 46-48) and again in the 
pears lasue (op 19-12), 
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SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


By Martts 5. Brices [F.], 


Author of [a the Heel of Italy, Barogue Architecture, Through Egypt in War-fime, and Continuation-Schoot 
s ; Buildings in Germany. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 13th December 1920. 


T is a long time since a Paper on Saracenic architecture, under that or any other name, was read 
| at this Institute, and a word of justification for the choice of such a subject may be hought 
necessary. I have ventured to treat of an historical style which many of you will consider 
unfashionable, and which all of you will regard as useless, for two good reasons: firat, because 
Bnitain has recently been very intimately concerned with the countries where the chief school of 
Saracenic art had its home; and, secondly, because during the past few years hundreds of thouswnds 
of untravelled Englishmen have seen a mosque for the first time in their lives. The unexpected honour 
of the presence this evening of our distinguished guest, the Emir Faisal, lends loeal colour to my 
subject, and to those of you who saw snow—as I did yesterday—for the first time for five years, 
it may be pleasant to think for an hour of the brilliant sunshine and the warmth of the Mast. I do 
not pretend that T can advance any startling and therefore attractive new theory of the origin and 
nature of Muslim art: Nor is there in this Paper any attempt, direct or indirect, to add another to 
the miserable series of “ revivals "’ that have strangled the development of our national architecture 
for 60 long. 

My Paper is no more than a eimple study of an exotic style unfitted in every way for adoption in 
cur country and in our century, but if is topical in the sense that the subject has perforce been in the 
minds of many of us during the War. Swracenic architecture was a product of the Muslim faith, in a 
gomi-tropical climate, during the Middle Ages. It must, therefore, be judged only under these conditions, 
not in regard to its suitalnhty for Christian worship, for northern latitudes, or for modern habits of 
life. Tt must he seen through Oriental eyes. But even to the student of Gothic architecture m Europe 
it has some importance, for the origin of some of the forms that are most familar to us in our ancient. 
buildings—notably the pointed arch—is attribnted to the Arabs, and during the close intercourse 
between Crusaders and Saracens in the XU[th century many architectural features changed hands. 
Lastly, it must not be forgotten that in the early part of the VIUth century the great victorious army 
of the Saracens reached a point in France 200 miles from the shores of England, and that only the Battle 
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of Tours prevented this country and all Northern Rurope from coming under the sway of a power that 
stretched from China to Moroceo. 

Many of you will remember listening toa Paper, read here a few years ago, by the late Mr. Mareh- 
Philhpps, a very able lay-critic of architecture, with whom certain distinguished members of this 
Institute have had many a passage-at-arms, His delightful book of essays—The Works of Man—on 
various architectural periods, contains one chapter entitled “ The Arab in Architecture.” Now Mr. 
March-Phillipps is one of the very few writers on our art whose books do not depend cbiefly on their 
ilustrations. (Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s brilliant work—The Architecture of Humanism—is another 
example, and many of Ituskin’s architectural essays are readable on their literary merits alone.) But 
without in any way depreciating the splendid plates that form the most valuable part of modern archi- 
tectural books, 1 wish to draw your attention to the illustrations in this book, Zhe Works of Man. The first 
edition contained only a very appropriate frontispiece. But in a later edition the author was persuaded 
or bullied by his publisher, or induced by on error of judgment on his own part, to add a score or so of 
pictures, and for his Arab chapter he selected three subjects illustrating the worst features of the style, 
especially one view of arcading m thie Great Mosque of Cordova. This is one of the most extravagant 
examples of Moorish design extant, hardly paralleled except possibly in India, yet round this plate lie 
weaves so hostile 4 criticism of Arab art that even the charm of his writing eannot force every reader 
to accept it without protest. A similar treatment of Baroque would give us Borromini as its chief 
exponent, neglecting all the digmity and grandeur it possessed in more restrained hands, And just 
hecanse I have generally found this writer so stimmilating in his criticisms of other architectural 
perioils, though I disagree with him very decidedly here, 1 venture te quote his opinion of Arab art 
a3 a text for my Paper to-nighit. : 

“ Arab architecture,” he writes, “is the best presentment of Arab character that remains to 
us. No hustorical evidence can furnish forth to the understanding a likeness of the man so expres- 
sive as this arelitecture offers to the eye. Yet its significance is apt to be overlooked, and over- 
looked usually for the same reason. Between almost all the books dealing wholly or in part with 
Arab and Moorish art which have passed through my hands during the last year there exists, 
under all differences of treatment and style, one fundamental resemblance. They almost ull 
regard Arab architecture from the same—namely, from the romantie—standpaint. They almost 
all, that is to say, treat it not as a subject possessing a definite meaning, and capable of rational 
explanation, but as an opportunity for exercising those sentimental and poetic feelings in which 
it is always so pleasant to indulge. Tts fascinating associations, its strange and unfamiliar 
aspect, ita forlornness and desolation, its gardens, nightingales, and orange-blossoms, incite us 
perpetually to poetry and tears: . .. 

* This is the temper, romantic rather than rational, in which the examination of Arab archi- 
tecture is usually conducted, and what I wish to point out is that, however effective the result may 
be from the literary point of view, such a treatment ignores altogether one very powerful source of 
interest which Arab architecture possesses; the interest, I mean, which belongs. to it as an inter. 
pretation, quite literal, exact, and reliable, of Arab character. In its eager inventivencss, in 
ihe capricious changes, complications, and inflections of its designs, in its impulsive energy, and, 
above all, in ite inherent weakniss and instability, there is depicted in this style, if we would 
but coolly and rationally examine it, a visible representation of the Arab as we know him in 
history, or a5 he is to be met with to-day in the flesh in those deserts to which the progress of 
more stable races has once again relegated him. The stamp and impress taken of him by these 
eecentrie arches and purposeless entangloments of tracery are the stamp and impress which he 
gave to all his undertakings. His impetuous yet ill-2nstained campaigns have this character ; his 
so-called civilisation, #o imposing yet so fugitive, has it ; all his scientific and intellectual achieve« 
mente, informed with vague visions and transcendental guesses, have it: above all, the man 
himself, full of fiery, short-lived and eontradictory impulses, is the incarnation of it.” 
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Mr. March-Phillipps is unfortunately dead, so that he can no longer defend his theories against the 
lumbering criticism of architects with the courtesy and wit that he always brought to these encounters. 
L hope, therefore, that those of you—and there must be many—who know his work will agree that my 
summary of his argument is fair and just, for that ie the least we owe to his memory. 

After the passage that [have just quoted in full, he proceeds to analyse the character of the Arabs, 
as he reads it in the record of their sensational military conquests during the early centunes of their 
history, and finally condemns it as a combination of frantic energy and fickleness, of weakness and 
instability, ‘The victories of the Saracens he regards as showy and barren of result. But, without 
venturing far into the region of controversial history, there is surely much that he leaves unsaid in this 
presentation of his ease. He saya nothing of the enormous driving force of Islam, the great religion 
that is still one of the most potent factors in the world to-day. I have just read this sentence in a 
book by a Christian missionary who has spent his life in working among Muhammadans in Northern 
Africa: “ When Islam once takes hold, it becomes almost impossible, humanly speaking, to dis- 
lodge it.” . 

Andin Africa, at any rate, Islam is gaining converts far more rapidly than Christianity. Does Mr. 
Mareh-Phillipps imply that Islam is weak, or fickle, or unstable—after thirteen centuries ? Yet it was 
the power of Islam, rather than anything in the Arab temperament, that brought Saracenic architecture 
into being. 

He speaks of the Arab invasion of Europe as a whirlwind from the desert, as a wild charge of motley 
savages ignorant of discipline, of supplies, of transport, or of lines of communication. He does not tell 
us that the defeat at Tours occurred a century after the first westward advance from Arabia, or that 
the Saracens in Spain had their base at Damascus. He tells us that the average Crusader was a match 
for four or five “ infidels,” but does not explain why the Saracens finally drove the Crusaders out of 
Palestine, He says nothing of the exploits of Saint Louis of France at Damictta. 

From this historical survey he passes to an examination of Arab intellect, and argues that the 
omission—in the books of Symonds and Pater—of any reference to Arab influence on the Renaissance 
movement in Europe shows that Arab science and philosophy was of no account, that their chemistry 
had become debased with alchemy, their astronomy with astrology. I hesitate to venture on to such 
debatable ground, but perhaps there is some scholar here to-night who can tell us whether algebra and 
chemistry owe nothing more to the Arabs than their names, and whether the science, the mathematics, 
the faience and metalwork, and the plulosophy of the Renaissance were in any way influenced by the 
schools of Suaracenic thought. “The whole Arab episode,” says Mr. March-Phillipps, “ dropped out of 
the life of Europe ” like a dream. For the Arab had no reasoning faculty like the northern nations. He 
was a creature of blind impulses, of hasty and ill-regulated passions. 

And finally he proceeds to interpret Arab architecture as a reflection of these characteristics in 
the temperament of the race—furious energy, fiokleness, weakness, and instability. He begins by 
quoting Fergusson, to the effect that " the Arabs had no architecture, properly so-called "—aurely a 
curious statement to advance in support of a violent attack on that very architecture. According 
to him they were Incapable of any creative art themselves, so they borrowed, from each country that 
they conquered, the skill of its native craftsmen. Yet at the same time he stigmatises them as icono- 
clasts who destroyed every beautiful thing that they found, casting away the dignified arches and vaults 
of the Romans, the massive columns and lintels of the Greeks, Yet while helplessly leaning on 
native artists with one hand and tearing down all the glories of native art with the other, they some- 
how contrived (in spite of their weakness) to force upon the reluctant civilisations of the past certain 
novel features of design which cansed these old-fashioned arches ond lintels—so he tells us—“ to 
buckle and bend in all directions like a child's toys ” | 

He does not tell us that the chief reason for breaking away from the traditional architecture of 
the Copts, the Synans, and the Byzantines—all Christian nations—was an essentially religions one, 
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that in the architectural forms of the mosque as well as in its arrangements it was desired to avoid any 
similarity to the details of a Christian chureh. But just as the early Christians themselves at first 
avoided the pomp of the Pagan temple-stvle, and finally swallowed it whole, so the Arabs, a race of 
warriors, eventually found it convenient to make use of the trained Christian craftsmen in the rich towns 
that theyeonquered. As iconoclasts they had no blacker a record than the Christians, and an impartial 
reading of the history of Jerusalem does not increase our admiration for the Crusaders when massacres 
and mosque-burnings are in question. 

His generalisations are altogether too sweeping, and one proceeds with some relief to his more 
detailed examination of the Saracenic—or, as he calls it, the Arab—style, First and foremost is the 
debazement in the form of the arch. These are his words :— 

“ Stilted arches, horse-shoe arches, pointed arches, ogive arches, arches curved and foliated and 

twisted into « thousand nameless and inexplicable designs, arches inverted and standing on their 

heads, arches with vowssoirs elaborately tangled and interlaced—such are a few of the varieties 
which oceur more or less freely in all Arab buildings.” 
Even if this statement were confined to Spain and India, where Saracenic art appears in its most 


~ florid forms, it would be « gross exaggeration, but applied to Arab architecture in general it is utterly 


baseless, and is especially untrue of Egypt and Syria, where the purest formsare found. The charac- 
teristic arches of the Saracens—the horseshoe arch in two varieties, the Persian or keel arch, the 
uncommon cusped arch, and the ordinary semicireular and pointed forms—will be mentioned later in 
this Paper, as also the elaborate joggled vowssoirs found in the later periods in Cairo and elsewhere. 

His second criticism arises from the first just quoted, but is more readily admissible. He maintains 
that these new and debased arch-forms are structurally unsound, and frequently require lateral 
support by means of iron or wooden ties. Here he does indicate a real defect, to which | shall return 
later, but he does not mention that this practice was probably due to the prevalence of earthquakes. 

His third point for condemnation is the frequent use of antique marble columns as supports for 
the ranges of arcades found in many of the mosques. Yet he omits to state that this practice, ques- 
Hontble rather than reprehensible, was not adopted generally, as he implies, but only in a limited 
number of buildings. 

He next claims that the geometrical patterns used so largely in Saracenic ornament are restless to 
the eye, and thus furnish another example of the fevered spirit of the desert. But those scholars 
who have made a special study of this geometrical ornament have come to the conclusion that it is based 
on a mathematical system such as delights the contemplative Oriental mind, while others see in them 
4 mystical interpretation. However this may be, it is quite certain that this Saracenic ornament— 
far from being hurried and slapdash, as Mr. March-Phillipps would have us believe—is executed 
with the amazing patience and skill of the Eastern craftsman, in fact, with a delicacy unequalled in the 
whole history of art. 

Lastly he states that the masonry is slovenly, the joints wide, the mortar bad; that there is no 
(ignity in the ruins of Cairo; that the buildings fall to pieces because so hastily put together + and that 
behind all the profuse ornament there is no stability. I cannot believe that any person who knows 
the medimval monuments of Cairo at all thoroughly would support such a statement. The masonry 
of the mosques from the end of the XIth to the beginning of the XVith century—ie., the whole 
penod of Amb masonry construction—in Cairo is conspicuous for its excellence. The joints are fine, 
the mortar certainly adequate for such a climate, where resistance to frost and rain is bardly worthy 
of consideration. And the medieval remains of Cairo are probably more numerous and in better 
preservation than those of any city in Europe. The walls, the gates, the Citadel, hundreds of mosques, 
numerous houses, still stand: surely there is no other city where so much survives to tell the atory of 
the past. Cairo had no rival in Egypt during the Middle Ages, and the great cities of Syria—Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and Aleppo—were always of inferior importance, except in the early centuries of Arab 
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dominion, when architecture had not yet attaimed the level that it reached under the Mameluksa 
sultans of Cairo. Moreover, all the Syrian cities were continually exposed to “religious " and other 
wars which destroyed most of the religious buildings that would otherwise have survived. 

I have endeavoured to present the case advanced by Mr. March-Phillipps, against “The Arab in 
Architecture,” with absolute fairness, and to point out wherein it appears to me to fail. He himself 
demands that criticism of this diffienlt style should be rational and not romantic ; yet surely rational 
eniticiam should be judicial and based on the average qualities of the buildings criticised, not on isolated 
examples carefully selected to support a theory which though not exactly romantic is highly imagina- 
tive. I now tam toa very brief, and as far as possible impartial, survey of the architecture of the 
Saracens in Egypt and Palestine, with a view to attempting an unbiassed judgment of its merits and 
defects. [t will be illoustmted byslides made from my drawings,and where possible from my photographs. 

I. 

Orities have raged for many years over the name and the originof thisarchitecturalstyle. Thereisa 
choice between three terms—“ Arab,” “‘Saracemie,” and “ Muslim” (or " Muhammadan"™). The first 
was cliefly used by the French writers of last century who did s0 much to popularise and expand the 
etyle—Prisse d'Avennes, Bourgoin, Gayet, Coste, Girault de Prangey—also by Professor van Berchemi 
and by afew Italian and English writers. It has also received official sanction in the name of the Musée 

Arahe in Cairo, and in that of the Comité de Conserration des Monuments de U Art Arabe—theo office in 
Eeypt that fulfils the same function as our Ancient Monuments Commission. The name implies the 
art that was produced under Arab dominion. But it has been severely criticised in certain quarters 
on the ground that the Arabs themselves in the early—or * whirlwind "—ilays, when they swept from 
the Hijaz across Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Spain, were uncivilised barbarians, carrying with 
them, as Rivoira says, “ only the sctmitar and the Koran," and depending entirely on the talents of 
native craftsmen in the conquered countries for their architecture. 

The chief supporters of the name “ Saracemic “ are two Englishmen, of such authority on the 
period that their opinion is valuable—Fergusson and Lane-Poole. The latter has defended his view very 
ably, pointing out that it is an ancient name of uncertain derivation, given during the Middle Ages 
to the wild tribes of the Eastern deserts. Gayet makes fun of it as a nickname, suggesting that if this 
term—signifying no more than a band of brigands—is to be used as a serious title for an architectural 
period, we might, on the same analogy, desenbe French architecture of the age of Louis Treize as 
mousquetaire. But England has accepted “ Gothic” and “ Baroque,” both originally nieknames, 
as architectural terms, and it must be remembered that a word which at first may have been indefensible 
does, after the usage of centuries, pass into our vocabulary as good Knglish. 

It is for this reason that I have hesitated to adopt for my subject the title which has of late found 
favour among the most learned authorities—" Muslim" (or “ Muhammadan”™) architecture, It has 
been used by M. Saladin in France, by Comm. Rivoira in Italy, by Franz Pasha in Germany, by 
Strzgowski in Vienna, by Creswell in Cairo, and by many other writers. It implies that in all this 
architecture, from Turkestan and India to Spain and Moroceo, there is & common religious basis. But 
it does not yet convey to the ordinary English reader, as does the word “ Saracenic,” the special 
meaning of the art of those eountriese—Syria and Egypt—where the Crusaders fought and where they 
familiarized this nickname, if {such it be. Nor does it seem correct to speak of a‘ Muhammadan " 
dwelling-house in Cairo or a “ Muhammadan” castle, any more than it would be appropriate to 
deseribe Waterloo Station in ‘London, or the I’olies Bergéres in Paris, as “ Christian " buildings. 

I hope that some of the eminent scholars who are here to-might will give us their views on this 
question, as | am anxious to find a really definite title fora book of mine, on the subject of this 
lecture, which is to be published shortly. The photographs and drawings displayed round these walls 
have been collected for iliustrations, though the collection is still far from complete. 
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Even more violent controversy still rages over the origin of Saracenic art between defenders of 


various theories, each diametrically opposed to all the others. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
Gayet attributes it to Coptic Egypt, Strazowski to Byzantium, Rivoira to Rome, Theulafoy to Persia, 
and Havell to India. Seats astride the fence are oceupied by Fergusson, Lane-Poole, and Saladin, and 
I hope that the same safe if inglorious perch will bear my slender weight in addition, but there is no 
time to-night to venture on to so diffienlt a topie, 

The first mosque was built by Muhammad at Medina in A.D. 622 and was a primitive enclosure 
or yard with low walls. Adjoining were bare apartments. for the Prophet and his wives, also a well, 
The roof was of palm-tranks and mud. Later a portion of the enclosure was covered with a similar 
roof, to form a shelter from the fierce rays of the sun, and finally this feature was extended round all 
four sides of the court. Then there was evolved a kibla or point in the wall towards which worshi ppers 
had to face when they prayed. This came to indieate the direction of Mecca, and the kibla wall was 
distinguished by a semi-circular niehe—the mihrab—the origin of which is a bone of contention. Tt 
may have sprung out of anything from a Christian apse toa Buddhist iImage-niche, or even out of the 
brain of some pious Muslim craftsman. In the fulness of time Muhammad added a primitive sort of 


wooden pulpit, the mimbar, of which again the origin is uncertain. But in spite of this absolute. 


lack of anything approaching architecture, as we understand it, in this elementary structure, it already 
contained the essential features of the mosque plan: the square open court or sahn with a covered 
portico or lian on each of the four sides, the mihrab or prayer-miche on the kibla wall, the mimbar 
or pulpit adjoining, and some provision for ceremonial ablution. But the most striking feature of the 
medival mosque—the minaret—was a later addition, and was instituted to allow the muezzin’s call to 
prayer to be heard over a wide area, without recourse to the bells used by the Christians. At first 
it was a rongh tower without any grace of form. 

Within a few years, as the conquerors swept east and north, other mosques were built, notably at 
Mecca, at Cairo, at Kairawan in Tunis, and two at Jerusalem. Of these I will only touch on one 
of the last-named, because the other examples have been so often rebuilt and so much altered that 
they have practically lost their original appearance and therefore only confuse « study so necessarily 
brief as this is. 

The Kubbet as-Sakhra (“ Dome of the Rock’) at Jerusalem, commonly ealled the “‘ Mosque of 
Omar,” was erected shortly after the Arab conquest of the cify in 659, Among the chief buildings 
of the Saracena it displays more than any other the strength of Byzantine influence, anid for thia 
reason it is not typical of the style. Whereas the normal mosque was planned as a place for congrega- 
tional worship, the “ Dome of the Rock " was primanily a shrine, under which lay the ancient rock that 
was believed to be Abraham's altar of sacrifice, The object of the Saracens in venerating this spot is 
eusily understood, for it provided an alternative to Mecea as a place of pilgrimage, and from the 
beginning the early Muslims had much sympatlry with the Jewish faith. The site was ilready revered 
by the Jews as the site of Herod's demolished temple, and was suited by nature toits purpose, Indeed, 
as we see it to-day, the Haram esh-Sherif, or sacred enclosure, provides this mosque with a finer setting 
than any existing Arab monument, and is without any rival even in Cairo, where all the mosques lie 
either in crowded and narrow streets or on the desert. Externally the building is of octagonal form 
with four porches. Within the outer wall is a wide aisle, then another octagon formed of piers and 
eolumns. From the columns spring semi-circular arches or dosserets, and ties are used across the 
springing. Another circular range of columns earries the dome. Professor Lethaby regards this as a 
Hellenesque building imbued with Byzantine influence, whereas Rivoira attributes the plan, like 
everything else in Arab art,to Rome. It is uncertain whethor the interior structure remains unaltered, 
also whether the range of large external windows is a later work, but it is quite certain that the 
magnificent tile casing of the exterior dates from the XVIth century. 
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The great Ummayad mosque at Damaseus is 
like the last-named! building, a highly controversial 
subject. It was erected early in the VIIIth 
century on a site previously ocenpied bya Christian 
ehuorch, earlier still bya pagan temple, Damascus 
had by this time replaced Medina as the capital of 
the Arab Empire, then at its greatest extent. Bat 
though archwologists have been cluefly concerned 
as to the relative positions of the temple, the 
church, and the mosque, an architect finds it im- 
portant for thre main features: (1) the prinerpal 
or Mecca tiewn enclosed on all side instead of 
heine open as usnal to the sain; (0) the round 
horse-shoe arches used here for the first time inthe 
history of Saracen art; (imi) the Madinal al-drus; 
the oldest surviving minaret in Syria, probably of 
the Xth century. No important monument sur- 
vives from the century and’a half following the 
Great Mosque at Damaseus. 

We may now tum to the famous mosque of 
Ibn-Tulun in Caire, built S76-879, for Cairo was 
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now a large city, the seat of the governor of 
Keypt, [bn-Tulun, formerly a Turkish slave in the 
service of the Caliph of Baghdad. His mosque 1s 
pethaps the most noteworthy building in the whole 
history of Arab art. In plan it follows closely on 
the Mecea model, with a great central court, 
liwans on each side—that facing Mecea and con- 
taining the »ambar and mibrab being the widest— 
and a remarkable “ corkscrew” minaret. The 
latter is almost certamly eopied from the old 
Malwiya mosque atSamarra near Baghdad, erected 
in $46-852, and the Samarra plan also has pomts 
in common with the Cairo plan, Ibn-Tulun spent 
some time at Samarra during his military training, 
and his mosque at Cairo is as certainly Mesopo- 
tamian in type as the ‘‘ Dome of the Rock” is 
Byzantine. The use of burnt brick is Mesopo- 
tamian. The battlements round the sahn are of 
Sassanian type, and there are cusped niches at 
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Samarra just like those at Cairo. But most important of all is the use in this mosque, for tho first 
fime in a really constructional form in architectural history, of pointed arches, resting on massive 
brick piers with engaged shafts at the angles. Here we see an absolutely new method of bailing 
—long arcades of pointed arches, shghtly horse-shoe in form, built of burnt clay bricks, covered with 
fine plaster, and decorated with ornamental roundels, 

From the time of Ibn-Tulun there is another long hiatus in the list of noteworthy buildings 
surviving to us.. Then under the dynasty of the Vatimids (969-1 171) certain developments took place 
in mosque building. The mosque of Al-Azhar (970) in Cairo is familiar to most tourists as the seat of 
the picturesque Egyptian “University” (so-called), but of the original building little more than part of 
the areades remains, with Persian or “ keel” arches, n form used more freely in Persia and Meso- 
potamia than in Egypt or Syria. Both this mosque and that of Al-Hakim (990) not far away Were 
great “ congregational “ mosques, like that of Ibn-Tulun, planned to aeeommodate the whole popula- 
tion of Cairo for the Friday prayers. In 1085 was built the curious little mosque of Al-Guyushy on 
the wild hills above Cairo. It is constructed of stone With a simple domed minaret, very like contem- 
porary examples in Sicily, and over the principal liwan is a larger dome carried on niche-pendentives, 
It was built by the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army, an Armenian by birth. He also built a 
large part of the present walls of Cairo, including several of the gates, and in these, as in his mosque, we 
see the introduction of elaborate masonry and vaulting, as well as of the Byzantine science of fortifies - 
tion. The small mosque of Al-Aqmar (1125) shows the first fagade-design, as well as the first known 
use of that extraordinary and most characteristic feature of the Arab style, “ stalactite" ornament, 

The period of Saladin and the Crusaders was marked by further progress in military architecture, 
masonry, ind dome construction. The Citadel at Cairo, commenced by Saladin in 1176, was no doubt 
influenced by the fortresses of the Crusaders in Palestine, and that at Aleppo, a composite structure, 
maintains the same tradition. The mark of the Crusaders ja equally to be seen in the streets and 
fountains and gates of Jerusalem that the Saracens erected centuries later, and a comparnsan of these 
buildings with typical Crusader chnrehes leaves no room for doubt as to the importance of this 
intercourse. [Here followed a number of lantern slides showing the Crusader influence. | 

I may say that I have recently dealt with Fatimid architecture in the Burlington Magazine, and 
am discussing the work of Saladin as influenced by the Crusaders in the January number, 


But the golden ageof Saracenic architecture inEeypt and Palestine was the period of the Mameluke 
sultans from 1250 to 1517. The word mamluk in Arabic signifies a “slave.” It had been employed 
centuries earlier at Baghdad, where the Caliph had formed a bodyguard of slave-soldiers drawn from 
the Turcoman tribes of Central Asia. One of these mamelukes was Ibn-Tulnn, another was Saladin, 
and if is @ curious thing that almost all the best architecture of the Saracens was produced under the 
direct inspiration of these foreign soldiers, for from their ranks came to be chosen the Sultan of Egypt, 
who was, almost without interruption during the Middle Ages, the ruler of Palestine also. Cairo now 
became by far the most important city of these rulers, and at the same time the most luxurions and 
beautiful capital in the Near East. Professor Lane-Poole has shown that Cairo. not Baghdad, was 
the real scene of the “ Arabian Nights,” But out of hundreds of buildings still remaining from the 
Mameluke period | have only time to mention a few typical mosques. 

One of the first Mameluke sultans was Bibars (1260-1277), who built a large congregational mosque 
on the Abbassia road outside Cairo, With iis long bare stone walls, battlements, and missive porches, 
it looks more like a fortress than a mosque. ‘To architects it is important for the dmament of these 
porches, showing Crusader influence, and for the geometrical plute-tracery of its windows or kamariyas. 
In ita plan it follows the traditional type, but the great facade is treated as a definite design, not 
merely as an enclosing wall, 
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Perhaps the most beautiful building in all Cairo is the tomb-mosque (1284-1285) of Sultan Qalaun, 
This is an entirely new type, and the-ebief feature in all tomb-mosques is the dome over the tomb 
itself. Hereafter the dome came to be the principal factor in Cairo architecture, and was often skilfnily 
used in contrast with the slender form of the minaret. The interior of this building is decorated with 
rich ornament in marble and other precious materials, and the striped fagade—probably the prototype 
of striped fagades in Pisa and Genoa, whither sailors brought back ideas from Egypt—is a beantiful 
composition again showing Crusader influence. The windows here are specially noteworthy. 

Another different form of mos- 
que is to be found in the enormous 
Madrassa of Sultan Hasan (1do6- 
1863) in Cairo. A madrassa i5 a 
collegiate mosque and has a eruci- 
form plan, there being a deep 
recess or liwan, for the use of the 
four sects of Islam, on each side of 
the central open sain. A huge 
pointed arch opens from the san in 
to each of these recesses. This type 
was evolved at least 200 years earlier 
at Damaseus, but the Mosque of Sul- 
tan Hasan is its finest example. 
Besides the madrassa proper there is 
a domed chamber contaimimng the 
sultan’s tomb. To my mind the 
austere interior of the great court- 
yard furnishes the strongest possible 
argoment against the view that Arab 
architectureisalwavestickle, unstable, 
und weak. The severe simplicity of 
the design is only relieved by the 
foliated parapet or battlement al- 
houetted against the sky, and by the 
magnificent stucco frieze in low relief 
round the Mecca liwan. Externally 
the building has « dome, and two 
minarets of different dates. but the 
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chief features are the lofty facade, J ema M.S.B. det. 
113 ft. igh and 500 ft. long, cul- Caine: saith Saad ninect a ee Sour Pouct, 


minatingin agreat stalactite coruce, 
—though bold cornices are seldom found, and possibly this may be an immovation from Europe—and 
the magnificent porch with stalactites over. 

In the latter half of the Mameluke period was built the wonderful series of tombe in the desert 
east of the city, wrongly known as the “* Tombs of the Caliphs.” 

Of these the earliest, largest, and most remarkable, is the great convent and tomb-mosque of 
Barquq, erected by Sultan Farag in 1400-1410, This preserves in its main outlines the form of the 
congregational mosque, with the addition of a domed tomb-chamber at either end of the Mecca ican. 
It is commonly said of Saracenic architecture that it is not symmetrical in its planning or grouping, 
but in the examples that I have illustrated on the screen we find almost absolute symmetry The 
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principal elevation in this case is approximately 
symmetrical, though one of the minarets has lost 
its top stage. The south-east elevation, towards 
Mecea, is perfectly symmetrical. The chief fea- 
tures of the building are: (i) the Hating of the 
domes, used to break up an otherwise plain surtace 
that is always unpleasantly dazzling in the glare 
of the Rast ; (ii) the arches of the fiwan, recalling 
Crusaders’ cloisters ; and (iii) the graceful form of 
the minaret. 

In the sneceeding century, purtionlarly onder 
the Sultans Qayt-Lay and Al-Ghury, Saracenie art 
reached its culmination, and a number of splendid 
buildings were erected, chiefly in Cairo. They 
are notable for: (i) the profuseness and delicacy 
of their omament ; (ii) the slender beauty of their 
minarets; (iti) the studied grouping of minarets and 
domes ; (iv) thé harmonious relation of all details 
of both interior and exterior. The madrassa plan 
came to be the most popular, but the central court 
was roofed with a lantern or dome. The tomb- 
mosque of Qayt-Bay (1472-1474) is the most 
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ambitious of the long list, and may be taken as typical of the 
others, 

Speaking of Mameluke architecture in general, it may be 
said thiat mosque-planning ahowed a progressive development, 
and that the later mosques, though in most cases comypuiratively 
small, displayed an increasing richness of eraftsmanshi p. Stone 
was always ozed, and the picturesque brickwork found in the 
towns of the Egyptian Delta is of later date, 'The NuisOnry 
generally is of excellent quality, and of limestone obtained from 
the Muqattam Hills. Thronghent this long period the architec- 
ture of Cairo was far more important and of greater excellence 
than that of all the other towns of Syria and Egypt put together, 
The favourite arch form was a pointed horse-shoe, but the horse- 
hoe was never exaggerated, the curves of the areh being pro- 
longed very slightly below the s pinging. The round horse-shoe 
arch and the Persian arch are hardly ever found, the cusped 
areh very occasional] ¥, whereos sim ple semi-circular and stilted 
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semi-circular arches are common. “The chief structures of Mr. Mareh-Phillipps thos hardly apply to 
the architecture of Egvpt and Palestine, But his objection to the use of wooden ties across the spring - 
ing of ureades is well founded in those cases—and they are not very numerous—where it applies, The 
architect of Ibn-Tulun’s mosque boldly dispensed with ties and provided heavy piers, but many of his 
followers, who preferred to use slender columns of 
antique marble—and with much more suecess than 
Mr. Mareh-Phillipps admits—apparently did not 
dare to diseard these undesirable expedients. 

The outline of the characteristic Cairo dome, 
slightly stilted, is probably familiar to you all. It 
is never (except in a few cases in the so-called 
Tombs of the Mamelukes, due to Tartar influence) 
of the bulbous type frequently regarded as typical 
of Saracenic architecture, but really peculiar to 
Persia and Turkestan. The outer surface was 
successively decorated with vertical fluting, with 
diagonal fluting or “ chevrons,” with geometrical 
arabesques, and finally with foliated arabesques of 
greatdelcacy. ‘The early domes were supported on 
niche-pendentives, but stalactites were substituted 
in later examples, with an ineréasing complexity 
and hghtness as the XVth century advanced. 
Apart from dome construction, vaulting was little 
used by the Saracens, except in gateways and 
fortresses, where they seem to have derived their 
knowledge from the Crusaders, or at any rate from 
Europe, Nor did the Mameluke architects ever 
evolve any “ orders." They were content to utilise 
marble columns as they found them, increasing 
their height by means of Byzantine pedestals and 
dosserets or of a curious stalactited block, not 
exactly a dosseret, above the capital, This sup- 
ported the arch, 

The facades of the mosques, and the walls of 
their mner courts, were crowned with indented or 
foliated battlements. Before the Mameluke period 
these had consisted of geometrical pierced parapets ; 
the next stage was « curious saw-tooth type that 
seems to have had its origin in Mesopotamia, 





Carmo: Mosgre or Kanga, extra mares (400-10): Istenion. and later appeared in Central and Northern Italy 
| author's Throwwh Kuvpt im War-tiime, by ae A eee ee nin te Breda aie 
sane my pe he akon be (an example akin to this last type is found at the 


Doge's Palace, Venice); and Mameluke buildings 
of the last phase have more or less elaborate foliated parapets, not unlike Gothic cresting. 

One hardly ever finds a Saracen building erowned by acornice. Similarly, the Arabs never utilised 
mouldings with any effect, but there is a charming type of strapwork or interlacing ornament that is 
frequently used round arches where Gothie masons would use a dripstone. 

The Arabs seem to have aimed at breaking up all flat surfaces which would otherwize have been 
glaring, and decorating them in very low relief, There is one very beautiful stucco frieze in the Mosque 
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of Sultan Hasan that serves to illustrate three of the leading characteristics of Saracenic ornament : 
(1) the decorative use of Kufic lettering ; (ii) the conventional t ype assumed by floral forms (the use 
of living animal and vegetable forms in decoration being forbidden by Muslim tradition), and 
(iii) the lowness of the relief and the delieaey of its execution. 

The chief feature that is peculiar to the Saracenic style is the curious geometrical form known as 
the “stalactite.” Its origin is still quite uncertain, and it does not seem to have existed prior to the 
Mosque of Al-Aqmar at Cairo. It consists of tiers of projecting niches, angular or curved or plain. 
It is used in the pendentives of domes, in the vaulted heads of porches, in capitals, brackets, and 
cornices, and in most cases involves very great skill in craftsmanship. 
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(A tolling very farniliae to soldiers during f17,) 
(Froto the same author's Through Noypt in Wartime, by pertiisaiog of Magara. Fisher Unwin. Tite) 

Joggled youssoirs afford another outlet for the skill of the mason and the marble worker. The 
example illustrated is one of the most elaborate of all, but on the same slide you see the most familiar 
type of decoration for the miftrab and the mimbar in the Mameluke architecture of Cairo, 

Saracenic woodwork is renowned for its elaboration, thongh this elaboration was usually dictated 
by practical reasons. For instance, the beautifal turned lattice-work known as musharabiya was designed 
to permit the inner rooms of a house to he simultaneously shaded and aired while preventing the 
inquisitive male from seeing the women within, though they could wateh the happenings out-of-doors 
without being seen themselves. And the delicacy of panelled woodwork was conditioned by the 
shrinkage of timber under the blazing Egyptian sun, so that small panels were essential. Tf there are 
any of you here who are unfamiliar with the minor arts of Arab craftsmanship, the inlay in ebony and 
ivory, the dainty kamariyas or traceried windows filled with coloured glass, the marble dados in quict 
tones of grey and blue and white, the wonderful lamps that hung in the mosques, you will find them 
all illustrated in the works of Prisse d’Avennes and of Bourgom in our Institute Library; and there 
is a fair collection of examples in the South Kensington Museum. 
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The Turkish conquest of Egypt and Palestine in 
1517 put an end to the Mameluke sultans and caused 
an immediate change in architectural forms. Though 
the Saracen tradition in building has never really died, 
the Turkish conquest brought about a cessation of 
mosque building and a deterioration in design. The 
mosques of Constantinople made their influence felt in 
Cairo, but the Tekkiyet at Damasens is the best example 
of this new school, and is noteworthy as having almost 
the only good “ lay-out " among the mosques of Egypt 
and Syria. But with this architecture, as with the 
wdimirable domestic work of the Saracen and Turkish 
periods, I cannot deal here.* 

¥: 

In attempting any general estimate of the character 
of Saracenic architecture we are apt to be led by our 
Northern habit of mind to compare a mosque with a 
Gothie church. But they are completely different build- 
ings. The mosque is a place for individual prayer and for 
congregational worship, even for preaching, but there 1s 
no long-drawn approach to an altar at the end ofa vista, 
no carefully graded stages of mystery and holiness, It is 
a very democratic and hospitable place of worship, very 
free from priestcraft, and yet its devotees display—in ae rad 


their own way—a reverence that competes very favour- Dawascve: ‘Tan Taaarene (XVI ty Centers) 
Sketch plan of layout. No acal 
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ably with the Easter orgy at St..Peter’s or the annual 
hurly-burly at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

I believe it is fashionable nowadays to sneer at 
Fergusson, mainly because his books do not contain 
collotype plates. But he could write about architecture 
with scholarship and anthority, and rather than attempt 
some flowery peroration for my simple study of Sara- 
ceme art, I prefer to conclude by quoting, without quali- 
fication or cavilling, Fergusson’s measured verdict on 
the style : 

[The Saracens] ‘can in no instance be called 4 
great people ; nor do ther works ever reach true 








| te + ud ‘ 
grandeur nor even affect sublimity. Beauty was 
their aim ; and gifted, as nearly all the nations of 
the Moslem world were, with an exquisite sensibility 
— EEE und the keenest perception of the beautiful, they 
Fi Sosa CAUCo AUT a a eh 
a <(GD))) «OD? - My articles on ** Roman Tradition in Moslem Architecture! 
oourocovocoreo and on “ Fatimid Architecture in Cairo" have appeared in the 
SS SSS SSS MN It tet, Burlington Magazine for March, September and Ootobor of this 
Dineram showing varioun tyros of parapets yoar; furthor articles are mppearing on " The Architecture of 
aa Se teak: ae yy ae ie neiee a Saladin and the influence of the Crusaders” and on “ The Arab 
ibe sari Marne! nice evind and ana a House"; and my book on Saracenic Architecture will shortly be 
andl Din the late Mameloke pertes , published by the Oxford University Preas.—M. 8. B, 
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attained to this by means of a degree of taste and refinement which seem3 innate in them. The grace 
and elegance of their architecture has never been surpassed. In the higher qualities of art, this style is 
certainly inferior to the Egyptian, Grecian, or Gothic style; but it surpasses them all in endless fertility of 
invention, as well as in the variety of ornament and detail which lend such a charm to every work they 


ever produemd. .. . 


“ Art is not confined to one or two forms, and is not to be confined by figures or by rules, but 
is everywhere and in everything for those who seek it honestly and for its own sake.” 


DISCUSSION OF MR. BRIGGS’S PAPER. 
Mr. Watters Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Professor T. W. ARNOLD, Professor of Arabic at 
the School of Oriental Studies, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Briggs for his paper, said that before an 
audience of experta he could hardly be expected to say 
anything on the subject of architecture. But he would 
like to express his etiam for Mr. Briggs's scholar- 
ship and bie laokd exposition of his subject; also his 
pleasure in seeing the beautiful slides, which showed 
that even photography might count among the fine 
arts, and the exquisite drawings, which revealed Mr. 
Briggs's fine appreciation of architecture and his ar- 
tistic sense. A matter on which Mr. Brigus invited 
criticism was the uae of the word “ Saracen.” No 
Arabs, indeed no Mohammedans whatever, used that 
term to describe themselves. It was met with first in 
Europe in the Greek writings of the Byzantine his- 
tormns, who used this term for those Moslem enemies 
with whom they were engaged in a hfe-and-death 
struggle, those enemies who ultimately swept them 
out of existence. From the writings of the Greek his- 
torians it passed into Latin, and was the common 
term with which the Latin chrontelers, eapecially the 
historians of the Crusades, described their Moham- 
medan enemies. It was a matter of doubtful taste, 
when praising a people, to apply to them a term which 
was only used by their enemies. The Institute would 
hardly approve of a work on, say, Roman Catholic 
Churches if the stout old Protestant term “ Papist " 
were used in place of * Roman Catholic.” Nor would 
it be suitable that a scientific work on the Churches 
of Germany should have such a title as * A History 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Boche.” There 
was a similar objection if they were speaking in praise 
of Moslem arehutestane at: penis out its finer 
a5] to their describing it as “Saracen.” Mr, 
Briggs rightly deseribed this architecture as a product 
of the Moslem faith, but the term “ Saracen "’ was in 
existence long before Islam, so that for another his- 
torical reason the word was unsuitable for desoribing 
the architecture of the Moslems, The word was of 
great antiquity, and is supposed to be derived from 
the word * Sharriku,” which occurs even so early as 
in an Assyrian inscription of the eighth century B.c., 
where it was used of the Nomad Arabs of the desert. 
The Institute was to be congratulated in that this 
very noble and dignified architecture was now brought 
not only to their notice, bat also, in Mr. Briggs’s 


forthcoming volume, to the wider public in this 
country. With our close contact with, and our interest 
in, the Mohammedan world, it was a shame to us that, 
hitherto, the Moslem architecture of Western Asia had 
been so much neglected. He believed that no monu- 
mental work on this field of architectural study had 
come out since that of Fergusson, which was published 
more than fifty years ago. But during this period 
other European scholars had done ao great deal. The 
discovery of Qusaair Amra, and the careful study of 
Mechatta had thrown much light on the beginnings of 
this architecture ; the excavations of Professor Herz- 
feld, the archwological tours of Sarre and others; had 
praised & vast amount of material which was un- 
wn to Fergusson. The increased interest in the 
aubject felt by the present generation would, he hoped, 
give Mr. Briggs’s volume a warm welcome, a welcome 
which, from the small instalment of it he had put before 
them in his paper, they all felt: it would fully deserve. 
Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F.] said it gave 
him very great pleasure to second the vote of thanks, 
more espectally as, in 1914, he had travelled through 
Palestine and seen many of the buildings which Mr. 
Briggs had so graphically described. He was glad to 
hear the reference to Kairowan, near Tunis, When he 
(the speaker) visited it, ten years ago, it struck him as 
being one of the most impressive mosques that the 
Saracens had ever erected, From the point of view of 
architecture, this subject must be considered archmo- 
logical. In the beginning of the nineteenth century, if 
the Martin is that period had taken so much 
trouble to talk about this subject no doubt we should 
have had a Saraceme Revival in London. But they 
should now be spared that, he thought. He would 
siggest that Mr. Briggs might well leave Mr. 
March Phillippe out of bls book. Mr, March Phillipps 
could scarcely be considered a serious writer on the 
subject. It must be remembered that this was an 
Eastern style, and if ever there was a style which cor- 
rectly reflected the people who were its constructors, 
it was this Saracenic style—as it waa with any true 
style. So if any of our younger members were going in 
for that remarkable building which the President told 
them about the other day, and which he had been suc- 
cessful in arranging on auch good terms for the archi- 
tectural profession, namely, the hospital which was to 
be built inCairo, they would have to consider how much 
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of the negative Saracenic art they were justified in 
putting into that building, which was to be one of the 
most monnmentalin Cairo, Mr. Briggs had omitted to 
speak of the influence on Spanish Gothic—that, no 
doubt, would be brought out in his book. Anyone who 
had travelled throngh Spain would have been amazed 
at the amount of Saracenic ornament which had been 
translated into terms of Gothic in that remarkable 
country, and it aid much for the influence of those 
painstaking Moorish craftamen that their work should 
have been copied to such a remarkable extent; and not 
merely copied, but altered and adapted to suit a par- 
ticular purpose. Particularly was that 30 with some of 
the Saracenicornament. The Mosque to Sultan Hassan, 
in Cairo, which was built for a special purpose, with its 
four enormous pointed vaults,vonverging from acentral 
space, always struck him as one of the most powerful 
pieces of workin that delightful city. Whenit was re- 
membered that the outside wall was half as high again 
as the facade of St. Paul's Cathedral, one could get an 
idea of the impression it produced on the beholder, 
Mr. EDWARD P. WARREN, F.S.A. (F.) said that 
Mr. Briggs's lecture had interested him very much, for 
he had recently been in countries where specimens of 
Saracen—but which he preferred to call Mohammedan 
—architecture abounded, that is to say, in Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and Egypt. Mr. Briggs had spoken of the 
bulbous dome as being peculiar to Persia and to Turke- 
stan. But it was the almost invariable form in Mesopo- 
tamia ; except for the shallow domes, there were very 
few there which were not onion-shaped—and splendid 
domes they were. In Mesopotamia they were usually 
covered with glazed tiles, and sometimes with plates 
of copper, gilt. That wasthecasein thesplendid mosques 
of Razimain, Samarra and Kerbela, Tiles were general 
in Baghdad in particular, and were in patterns,coloured 
blue, yellow, black and green, with some white, the 
general effect heing blue. These were extraordinarily 
ingeniously arranged on the bulb-shaped dome, and 
they must have been very difficult to set out in the 
patterns of the Persian type—tfoliated, spreading, con- 
verging over this double curve. They start with a 
straight neck, and then the dome sweeps up on an 
outward curve, and then there ia «a curve inwarda 
again, like an inverted balloon, and the patterns have 
to follow these curves. He had the good fortune to be 
in Baghdad when the British Government had taken 
over the care of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and, 
with it, the care and upkeep of the mosques, There 
he made friends with an officer who spoke Arabic and 
who was in charge of the Commission. He (Mr. War- 
ren) went with this officer into the mosques and on 
to their roofs. He was interested to know where the 
tiles were made, and asked to Le taken to the tilery. 
To his surprise he found that the tiles were actually 
made at the mosque, being moulded from the clay, 
painted, and finished at the mosque itaelf, There was 
asmall kiln opening into the courtyard of the mosque, 
where the clay was being fired. He saw a delightful 
and intelligent little man, in a green turban, who was 
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kneeling on the flat of the roof of the mosque which he 
was seeps and was pene ng with o long brush the 
tiles, which had been glazed to a coarse white glaze. 
The pigments were in powders, but did not represent 
the colours they were finally made into. The little 
workman took him to the kilns, and explained how he 
set out these curves for the dome which he was repair- 
ing. He fixed his paper to a dome of similar curvature, 
and drew his converging patterns upon that with great 
adroitness ; he then fixed them up and repaired the: 
dome. At Samarra, of which Mr. Briggs showed a 
photograph, the great gilt dome against the blue sky, 
with its white minarets around it, was a magnificent 
aight. That very singular spiral tower which Mr. 
Briggs showed, he did not think was a minaret, because 
there was a strong suspicion that it was pre-existent 
to the ruined mosque close to which it stood, and up 
which he toiled. It was built of brick, and for no 
purpose except to ascend to a height, There was a 
6-foot wide path going round the outside of it and no 
parapet. He found no difficulty in getting up, a matter 
of 170 feet or so; but coming down again was not very 
pleasant. Seeing the descending spirals made one want 
to cling to the sides. The view from the top was 
amazing, because the whole of the country was scored 
by the remains of the ruined city, known as Eski Bagh- 
dad, consisting merely of mounds and fragments. It 
Was said to have had a population of four millions, and 
to have been 3) to 40 miles long, To float slowly over 
the area in an aeroplane, as had been done, would give 
a good idea of it. From the little he had seen, the Meso- 
potamian mosque differed considerably from mosques 
in Egypt and in India, Material in Mesopotamia wus 
hard to find, and all the stone must be brought from 
the mountains a considerable distance away. There 
fore the builders in Mesopotamia had had to rely upon 
brick made from mud. The bricks of the poorer mosques 
were nothing but sunburnt bricks ; those of the better 
ones were fired bricks. The only fuel waa desert scrub. 
Therefore the kilns had to be fed with this, which gave 
a rayidly-expinng fire, and so the bricks were not well 
burned. The builders trusted to plaster and tiles to 
get their effects. There was very little stone or marble 
to be seen, except what they called Mosul marble; 
Which came from two miles outside Mosul. It was not 
marble at all, but coarse preen veined alabaster, It 
bore the weather badly, ind was not fit for external 
tae, though it could be used for columns under cover. 
Mosul, in regard to the dilapidation of its surfaces, 
was ona of the shabbiest towns he had seen, He 
thought the shape of the dome in Mesopotamia, and 
wherever else this bulbous form existed, grew from the 
difficulty as to the use of centering, or the lack of 
pele miiterials for centering, there being no native 
timber. Mr. Briggs had referred to“ stalactites and 
pendentives to carry the domes, and these were very 
common in brickwork, The Arab invariably built with 
lis soft bricks square, and cut them after they were 
fixed. He was very good at brick cutting. His idea 
of the origin of petinkives was that it was a little 
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corbel. It was natural, when one wanted to advance 
from one plane to another, to form a little corbel, 
every second row standing astride the lower one. That 
seemed to be a natural explanation. But the orna- 
merit had caught the Eastern fancy, and it was used 
in many ways, In nearly all the courtyards j in Persia 
ated Mesopotamia there were wooden columns, and 
their caps were always in. stalactitic form, carved in 
wood; or, when they were brick, almost invariably in 
plaster. He would like to add a few words about India. 
What struck him, during the short time he was in 
India, was that the construction was more competent 
and serious; but the Moslem architecture, as he saw 
it in Delhi and its neighbourhood, was frequently a 
lesson in what appeared to be successful, but what 
we should regard as bad construction. Thegreat arches, 
with slight Ogive top, were built entirely without vous- 
sairs, but in straight courses through the arch, and he 
had no doubt that the slight Ogive top arose from the 
fact that it would be difficult to finish it in any other 
way. And the curve at the top made it easier to place 
the last two stones and avoid the fracture which might 
occur from the two edges coming together. It must 
be remembered that all Moslem architecture belonged 
to hot countries, and the expansion of stone, brick or 
marble during the hot weather tended to the fractur- 
ing of points of contact. One thing Mr. Briggs had not 
alluded to was a charactenstic of tis form of architec- 
ture—viz., the extraordinary keving of lintels and 
arch stones together, not with the ordinary European 
joggle, or the twelfth or thirteenth century joggle 
joint, but with an extraordinary complication of curves 
and patterns to form the j joint. He had seen them in 
& monastery near Mosul, in the arches and lintels of 
alabaster; they were said to be of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and not @ single joint seemed to be disturbed. 
How they fitted these conrplications—like a jig-saw 
puzzle—he could not imagine. The feature which 
struck him most in the few great mosques he had seen 
in India was the immense height of the arches, gate- 
Ways and pore hes, which entirely beat what they were 
accnistomed to im Europ. There were tremendous 
porches in French cathedral west fronts, but they 
were on nothing like the scale of the enormous Indian 
doorways. For the most part, Moslem architecture 
had not much to teach them in the manifestation of 
fine proportion ; it consisted mostly of magnificer t 
detail, But in one instance he was, as it were, swept 
off his feet by admiration of the sense of proportion in 
the grouping of the buildings constituting the Taj 
Mahal at Agra; it hada marvellously perfect outlay of 
gardens, canals, fountains and ay mmetrieally grouped 

uildings. There was a great white dome flanked by 
marble minarets and by mosques, cach in turn flanked 
by their octagonal pavilions, It was, in its way, the 
most perfectly elaborated group of buildings he had 
ever seen in any country. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he thought he auld: be expressing the feeling of 
everybody present when he said how greatly honoured 
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they felt at having His Highness the Emir Feisal with 
them. (Applause.) He wished also to express his thanks 
to Mr, Briges for the wonderful collection of photo- 
graphs he had placed on the walls for their benefit. 

Mr. BRIGGS (in reply) referred to one or two points 
raised in the discuasion. The Dome of the Rock at 
Jerusalem was, as Sir Banister Fletcher said, not 

precisely a mosque, but a sort of memorial chapel, ry 

ind of shrine sheltering the sacred spot. Still, it would 
be technically described naa mosque, Mr. Warren had 
spoken of the bulbous domes in Mesopotamia. Perhaps 
he had not made that perfectly clear, but owing to the 
pressure of time he had to abbreviate many things. It 
would have been more correct if he had said that these 
domes are found east of Egypt, in Mesopotamia, as 
well as Persia and India, but not in Egypt itself. Mr. 
Warren also discussed the question whether the 
minaret of Samarra was & minaret or some other form 
of tower. That wasa difficult question, which had been 
discussed by many authorities, such as Sarre and 
Herzfeld, whose researches at Samarra were inter- 
rupted by the war. But the general summary of evi- 
dence favoured its being considered a minaret. He 
had said something about what Mr. Warren called the 
jig-saw joggle: he had shown one example which was 
so much a jig-saw that one could hardly see it was o 
joggle, but the idea was there. With regard to Mr. 
March Phillippa's criticism, he had been asked, before 
the lecture, ** whe March Phillippa t" His reply WAS, 

“We have had a number of historians of architecture 
from inside the profession; should not we take more 
notice of what is said outside it? Por every one who 
reads our books, probably ten read March Phillipps's." 
This Arab chapter of March Phillipps's was the only 
part of the book which had not been discussed by an 
architect. He had no wish to do anything but discuss 
his theory, which he thought was open to criticism, 

Writing since the meeting, Mr. Briggs says -— 

“ Owing to the lateness of the hour, 1 did not reply 
to two sepeon nade by speakers in the discussion. 
To the first, that Mr. March Phillipps was not a serious 
writer, aay that his criticiams of Arab art need not be 
considered in my forthcoming book, my reply is that 
a book is a very different matter from a short paper, 
and that though I do not undertake to refrain from 
mentioning this critic's viewa—which I regard as 
noteworthy from the vigour with which they are ex- 
pre ressedl—my treatment. of them would be different. 

“ As to the second suggestion, that the book should 
include the other schools of Muslim Art—Indian, 
Turkish, Moorish, Persian, and so on— thisisimpossible 
to follow, and completely at variance with the scope of 
the book as originally projected, The school of Egypt 
and Syria is as distinct from that of India or Spain as 


English Gothic is irom French Gothio, perhaps more ; 


so. [tis no more necessary to include all these various 
national styles in one volume than it would be to de- 
scribe the chdfeaux on the Loire in a book on our 
Tudor manor-houses, And the work involved would 
be the work of a lifetime.” 
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Ms, Presipent, Lapies axp Gentoemen,—Before 
proceeding to the subject of my Paper, I wish to ex- 

ress to our President my warm appreciation of his 
Sipe in arranging this special evening, thus afford- 
ing me the opportunity of bringing to YOuUr notice some 
‘nding and othe problems which I hope may prove 
to be of special interest. 

This Paper is an attempt to make some practical 
sugpestions in regard to the Urgent dem; for «x- 
tending the present business uccommodation in. the 
City ; to the need of further communication between 
the north and south sides of the river: and more es- 
pecially to deal with the housing problem as it affects 
manual labour. Of these subjects I consider the hous- 
ing problem as the most important and the most in- 
sistent. But it must be approached not only in a 
practical manner, it must be approached in. a spirit 
of humanity and “ Fellowship,” These present-day 
problems and any future deectigens of inner London 
must take into account the rapid development of elec- 
tricity and the schemes now belive us for centralising 
electric power. 

It is possible to conceive in the future—many people 
think in the near future—that London atmosphere 
will be entirely free of smoke ; electric power will be 
used for railways, river steamers, all factories, ete, Of 
course in New York many of the railways are worked 
under electricity for some miles from the city. 

We have had o mass of literature during the lust 
twenty-five or thirty years emanating from men who 
have made exhaustive and sympathetic enquiries into 
the conditions under which so large a proportion of 
Londoners have been doomed to merely exist, and this 
from no fault of their own. In any possible develop- 
ment of inner London the slums must be abolished. 
We have heard and heen indignantly shocked for a 
time, and then taken refuge under the comforting as- 
sumption that the poor must always be with us, 

Overcrowding existed before the War and was ig 
nored, excepting by those who dwelt in the existing 
areas, but it has now increased to a degree that has 
given ground for general alarm, The great influx 
from the country inte London, probably begun in the 
" early years of last century, is of course the primary 
cause of the present state of congestion. Before the 
immigration at the beginning of last century it was 
possible for the citizen to have his own house. Such 
houses were often of two storeys, ground and first 
floors; when of three or more storeys, two families 


could be accommodated, though not really in decency. 
It is in these districts that overcrowding prevails to 
a degree disgraceful to the whole community. These 
districts from the very beginning were mean, sordid 
and depressing. They are now mostly foul slums, to 
be found in nearly all districts in London. Their erim- 
nese cannot be fully realised without visiting them, 
Many of the properties were laid out by landowners 
to produce the greatest return in ground rents, The 
strects are of the narrowest possible width and the 
houses of the smallest possible frontage. There are 
no open spaces (such as abound in the Bloomsbury 
area, etc.), this not being thonght necessary for the 
class who were to live in these neighbourhoods. Of 
course, groundrentsand uncarned incrementsare vested 
interests and must be respected. But recently we 
have had reports from two Commissions—viz., the 
Miners’ Commission report and that emanatin from 
the Lambeth Conference. The report issued | y the 
Miners’ Commission, with all its ghastly details of the 
conditions of miners’ homes, is freah in the memory 
of the public—for a time the revelations in it” guiltily 
aroused the conscience of the nation.” “ The appall- 
ing conditions under which tens of thousands had 
lived for generations was at last realised.” The Lam- 
beth report insists on the idea of “ fellowship.” It is: 
evident from the miners’ report that the reverse of 
“ fellowship was the idea when (1) 0 high wall Was 
built on the boundary of a ducal park to hide from 
view a miners’ village, and (2) where it was shown that 
seven people were crowded into one bedroom, One 
would think that in the ducal mind his tenants were, 
not only of another class, but a“ low caste" as known 
in Indin—outcasts whose touch was defilement. 
Strive for and accomplish all that is possible for the 
better housing of the people, we still have a submerged 
tenth to consider. But I would ask whether a clean 
sweep of this Augean stable " cannot be attempted. 
Must we always have the poor with us? We think it 
expedient to aceept this saying as a Divine precept, 
with o shrug of relief. The report of * The Church 
and Industrial Problems” emanating fromthe Bishops’ 
Conference held at Lambeth is a strong condemnation 
not only of the slums in London but as they exist all 
over the pepe It draws serious attention to over- 
crowding and the consequent results in dr ness, 
poverty, crime and unrest. It goes on to say: “It is 
a reprouch to our Christian civilisation that wo have 
tolerated, both in town and country, slums and in- 
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sanitary dwellings which have caused an appalling 
mortality among [ittle children and been plague spota 
of disease and moral evil.” We have allowed our in- 
dustrial towns to become a mere wilderness of hideous 
streeta—this is equally true of very many districts in 
London. The Report continues : “ workers ought to 
have an adequate share in the control of the conditions 
under which they work.” It should be added “ and 
under which they are housed and live.’ 

A careful study of this report and the pamphlets by 
Sir Charles Booth, Mr. W. L. Hitchins (Chairman of 
Cammell, Laird and Co,), who are much quoted in the 
Bishops’ report, lead one to feel that reparation is due, 
that it must be admitted, and, in some form or other, 
must be fulfilled. When the present conditions of the 
home life of manual workers are rightly and fully real- 
ised, it is impossible to doubt that these to a large ex- 
tent are a cause of the feeling of unrest existing in the 
cleat eerie As one writer puts it, speaking of 
village life, “ They lived from hand to mouth.” “They 
had done so all their lives and knew no security, the 
chronic state of the poor. Only to-day they are awak- 
ing to the unreasoned impropriety of that state, only 
to-day-do they demand to rise above the level of the 
brute creation." 

It was my intention to illustrate this Paper by means 
of slides, and I paid a visit to Lambeth with a photo- 
prapher to what I thought the slummiest district. But 
4 friendly policeman took me to Hatfield Place and 
Wooton Place—houses of one and two storeys, Hat- 
field, Wooton—names that recall pleasant momories ; 
but the damnable irony of it when you thought of the 
names and looked upon the places. I went into two 
houses, the two-storeyed ones—the ground floor room 
4 by 10 foet, staircase Jand 3 feet wide, scullery 7 by 
T feet, one bedroom only—with five people sleeping in 
it in the one house and four in the other. I was re- 
ceived quite politely : they hoped 1 had come to ar- 
range for pipes and floors and roofs to be repaired. In 
one lived a widow, who looked very careworn but was 
patient, scarcely cheerful. Evidently it had been 
washing morning as three strings of children’s clothes 
hung from the ceiling. I confess I had not courage 
to investigate in detail the sanitary arrangements. 
Rent 8s. 14d. per week. But why the ldd.? It must 
have been added as o devilish attempt at humour. 
The widow's eldest child Jost a leg in the war. In 
the adjoining house the husband tw still fighting in 
Mesopotamia, The children looked well cared for; 
of course their little noses, on a cold day, required at- 
tention. I tell-you, I was quite overcome with horror 
to find further evidence that people, by no fault of 
theirs, are doomed to exist worse than do pigs. Of 
course, much worse than do other domestic animals. 
I felt guilty. 

_ The photographs taken turned out to be unsuitable 
for my purpose, To my consternation they looked 
almost picturesque, The griminess of the houses, the 
dirtier the better, gave quite a pleasant tone to the 
photographs. In a water-colour sketch the * tone” 


would have been more pleasing still. I have seen a 
edlour aketch of a tramp—the greasiness of his rags 
came out quite well in“ high light.” Thank goodness, 
I couldn't smell the subject ! | 

There was some talk a little while ago of a Com- 
mittee to enquire why the people had fallen away from 
the Church. The conditions under which so many of 
the poor exist may be the “ wayside " and the “ stony 
places “" upon which the seeds of the sower fell. 

Unrest is no new phase of existence in any claas of 
the community. [tis probable there was unrest among 
the Egyptian people when Joseph made a “ corner ™ 
in wheat and heskinse the first profiteer that history 
reoords—this perhaps is going too far into the remote 
past. We may infer that it existed, in a greater or 
less degree, until it culminated towards the latter end of 
the fourteenth century by the rising of the people under 
the mad priest John Ball; this in great part was cer- 
tainly due to the conditions under which the mass of 
the manual workers were forced to exist at that time. 
The nsing to some extent was successful in alleviating 
the harsh conditions under which the poor existed at 
the pertod, but any further amelioration was brought 
to an end by the dagger of Walworth—a drastic and 
for the time an ¢ffectual means of stifling unrest. The 
Lumbeth report, speaking of mean wildernesses of hide- 
ous streets, to be found in slums everywhere, says : 
“ The way of remedy is hard to find, but our conscience 
cannot be easy until we have found it.” 

I wish at this point to comment on the housing 
achemes being carried out by the London County 
Council for the accommodation of a vast number of 
manual workers. These schemes appear to be deve- 
loping very rapidly, and in a satisfactory manner, 
though they can only be considered a partial solution 
of this difficult housing problem. They form entirely 
new areas of population, but add in an alarming de- 
yree to an already overgrown town. For years the 
expansion of London has been considered by all with 
apprehension. In defence of this expansion it has 
been affirmed that there was no other way to meet the 
urgency of the case. It appears to have been taken 
for granted that expansion must be outwards—never- 
theless it may be shape it whether outward expan- 
sion will adequately relieve the wants and desires of 
the workers and of the community as a whole. The 
consequence of continued expansion will mean that 
traffic by rail, tram and bus will be greatly increased. 
At the present time it is congested, night and morning, 
to an alarming extent; a scramble or rather a des- 
perate fight is necessary to get even standing room, 
and physical exhaustion is the result. Doctors tell us 
that no better means could be devised for the spread- 
ing of epidemic diseases. Further to overcrowd pas- 
senger trafic will quite probably lead to a disastrous 
breakdown. I would ask whether in place of new resi- 
dential centres it would not have been more desirable 
to create newindustrial centres on the outakirta. A be- 
ginning in this direction has been made in many places 
on the Great Western and other railways. 
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The tastes and preferences of the Londoner as 
compared with those of the country-born cannot 


be ignored. It is doubtful whether these have been 


sufficiently considered. There is no doubt that a very 
large proportion of Londoners would rather live in 
London than in the country or the suburbs, “ The 
min Who is tired of London is tired of life” There 
are tens of thousands who think as Dr Johnson 
thought. “* Live in the country?" eried a cockney, 
“ Oh, give me the Clapham Road and the buses.” 
There are a vast number of people whose occupation 
makes it necessary they should live near their work. 
such as newspaper employees, waiters, theatre people, 
and the great majority of men employed in the build- 
ing trade. The localities in which the latter find work 
are constantly changing in every direction in and out 
of London. A workman living in the extreme north 
of London has often for considerable periods of time 
to journey across London to go to his work in the 
extreme south ; this involves. journey of an hour and 
a half or more, night and morning, during most of 
which time he may have to SE He is in some 
instances paid for the time engaged in this toilsome 
travelling, but of course that payment is indirectly 
nade bythe public. Therefore, if these workers could 
be provided with suitable homes inside London, it 
ane tend to lessen the cost of production in many 
ways, 

The creation of further residential centres round 
about London is fraught with many serious objections 
evident to allofus. The populationis still increasing, 


and the consequent expansion of the town must he: 


met in some form or the other; it is hoped to show 
how this can be attained to some considerable degree 
without increasing the present area of the metropolis. 

The housing schemes now proceeding mostly leave 
untouched the hideous slums to which I have already 
referred. If, in the past, Governments. or public 
bodies have given but scant attention to the crying 
evils of “alumdom,” there have been, however, those 
who gravely studied the matter, who knew and were 
shocked and indignant that so great a part of the 
whole community should be compelled to exist under 
conditions so disgraceful to humanity, Peabod y and 
others interested themselves, w mere handful among 
millions of their fellow citizens, and the “ Peabody ” 
dwellings were the outcome of their efforts. The 
public of that day gave a sigh of relief; here was 
someone Willing to tuke up a burden and relieve them 
of all responsibility—not that the public thought for 
one moment that it was primarily responsible for such 
a state of affairs. The Peabody dwellings were fol- 
lowed by the L.0.C. industria! dwellings. Many of 
theae, however, are far from being sa tisfactory exept 
in teaching what to avoid; for example, when they 
are built in blocka, the apace between them should be 
much greater, and in many instances the ground float 
rooms have not nearly sufficient aky area. In all cases 
the general aspect is of the gloomiest character, de- 
pressing to a terrible degree when only passing them in 
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a casual manner, ‘To the worker reaching home it 
must be like giving up hope to enter, Of course thesa 
remarks do not apply to the more recent industrial 
Hats. 

It is, I think, for architects seriously to consider 
any remedy, even though it be a partial one, which will 
tend towards obliteration of some of our London 
slums. [ may here state that the remaining portion of 
my Paper is an amplification of suggestions I have 
already published in the Builder in 1918, and in the 
Deily Telegraph of this year. I then suggested that an 
area of about 150 acres on the south side of the river 
should be acquired for the purpose of building work- 
men's and middle-class dwellings in the form of flats, 
that a large area immediately abutting on the river 
should be devoted to business premises and public 
buildings and gardens. ‘This would, of course, involve 
the removal of the wharves fronting on the river, and 
the clearance of a large area chiefly composed of such 
slums as I have already described. There is no valid 
reason why these wharves could not be removed to 
other districts without detriment to their business. As 
1 have said, many factories go to the extreme out- 
skirts, many are now located on sites adjoined to ruil- 
ways, and villages are springing up round them, There 
should be contre! over the introduction of further 
factories into inner London. This area would com- 
prise the main frontage extending from the Lon lon 
Vounty Hall to the site of the proposed St. Paul's 
Bridge, with an embankment between those pointe. 

There are those who decry any suggestion to im- 
prove the south side of the river, pleading that under 
some atmospheres it is picturesque. Perhaps this is so 
when it is looked at from the northern side, whence 
the foulness of it cannot be seen, There ia no doubt 
that in future, whenever theopportunity arises and the 
surroundings are suitable, we must build upwards. 
The proposal! put forward by Sir Martin Conway for an 
upwand expansion of London is admirable; at the same 
time we must not attempt to emulate the New York 
skyscrapers. There is no valid reason why flate for all 
classes should not be built to a height of fifteen oreven 
twenty storeys on the embankment which is suggested 
should be formed on the south side of the river. 

The idea of housing on the flat aystem is no new one. 
According to the late Professor George Rawlinson 
there were very high residential buildinge—the ** plea- 
aint houses in Ezekiel—in that part of the city of 
Tyre which was built upon an island. The fortifira- 
tions of this part of the city where they faced the main- 
land were over 160 feet in height, and it is supposed 
that these residences were even higher; they may 
have formed part of the fortifications, It seems pro- 
bable that each of these buildings was inhabited by 
several families, in which case we may say that the flat 
system was in being 1000 years p.c. 

_ The number of residential flats in London is increas- 
ingannually ; at least this was the case before the War 
and probably will be again in the future. We all know 
how great is the demand for this class of residence, not- 
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withstanding that in very many instances some of the 
rooms receive light from internal areas only, Flate may 
generally be taken to be o height of six floors, the 
height being restricted by the conditions of the London 
Building Acts. If there were no such restrictions they 
could be built to a height of twenty or more storeys, 
the topmost storey being a more desirable residence 
than the lowest one. In some flats there is central 
heating ; in all there is a great saving of labour and of 
worry in housekeeping. When properly planned they 
are a8 isolated as the ordinary street reaidence, and 
occupants of adjoining fate need meet only in the 


Where there is a sufficient area on which to embark 
on a large building undertaking, within an outlook over 
the river, structures of an elevation of 150 to 200 
feet would not, im my opinion, create an overpowering 
effect, especially as each block would require a certain 
amount of space around—at least 55 degrees of hens 
to ground floor windows—thus ensuring that neither 
building would be overshadowed byitancighbour. It 
should be remembered that the Savoy Hotel facing the 
Embankment, is 138 feet high. The Hotel Cecil is 
considerably higher. I may say that nota brick need 
be used in the construction of a block of flats such as J 
have described. This would mean, of course, a drastic 
revision of the Building Acts. As they now stand 
they are universally condemned as being altogether 
oub of date, 

The building upwards would provide « playing 
ground attached to each block and a partially covered 
playing area on the roofs, The roads of course would 

»@ planted and bordered by gardens—Utopian—yes, 
but Utopia was a “happy city”! : 

IT remember hearing Gladstone affirm that Italians 
were the only people who built in a large and palatial 
manner: we see that thisis true when we consider that 
the Pitti Palace,in Florence, though comprised of three 
storeys only, is 120 feet from pavement to cornice. 
It certainly does not give the impression of being ab- 
normally high. We have not followed other nations 
in regard to the height of our churches and other pub- 
lic buildings ; consequently, although not inferior in 
beauty, they sometimes lack the imposing quality 
Which mere size so often gives. | | 

But only the fringe of “slumdom” would be tonched 
by the rebirth of Lambeth, There remain other wilder- 
nesses, and in these we may well consider the question 
of expanding London upwards. J venture to #ay it 1s 
worthy of grave consideration, and in such areas as 
Hoxton, for instance, would go far tosolving the hous- 
ing problem. Those who know the New York sky- 
ecrapers will admit that they look very fine from the 
river and even from the street—though there are strong 
objections to them in a town on accountof obstruction 
of light and air, This does not occur if they are suffi- 
ciently isolated. I do not suggest, however, that sky- 
ecrapwrsof the New York type are suitable for London. 
I have just said that we are timid in our conception of 
high buildings; we do not, however, think the Victoria 


Tower too high, yet it ia high enongh for thirty storeys 
of flats. 

Tn every large scheme of rebuilding the first obstacle 
is how to house the inhabitants during the process. 
This is the chief difficulty in the housing problem, and 
especially so in dealing with the slums. I would sug- 

est that Army huts and other temporary Government 
buildings could be erected on open areas and converted 
into temporary homes for those families ejected from 
the houses to be destroyed on the area of each new 
tower of flats. There are many such open spaces which 
could be so used. For instance, portions of Victoria 
Park, Meath Gardens, London Fields, Well Street Com- 
mon, Highbury Fields, and in the case of Lambeth, 
the Palace Gardens. Another manner of proceeding 
would be to build flats forthwith on such spaces as 
Meath Gardens, Well Street Common and a portion of 
Victoria Park. The loss of these open spaces could be 
compensated by new spaces formed by the demolition 
of condemned slums. aT 

In order to allow me to speak with some little autho- 
rity on residential flate, I thought it desirable to make 

fans of various groups. I thus found that each 
dwelling could be approached from a hall common to 
all, that each room could have direct and unobstructed 
light, and that for such things as slop pails, ete., which 
necessitate a space open to the air, a form of balcony 
might be made an agreeable architectural feature. 
Bachelor and spinster residences could be designed 
with suites, two or three rooms, or a dwelling of one 
room, very similar to those for students in Eton 
School. With the exception of increased dimensions 
these proposals, co far as accommodation is concerned, 
comply with the requirements of the Local Govern- 


ment Board. To those who are familiar with these 


requirements it will be obvious that they include all 
that is necessary for the needs of many middle-class 
pecple as well as those of the working class. 
TL sought the assistance of a Quantity Surveyor (who 
took out the quantities of one flat) and of a London 
contractor, to enable me to put before you the cost of 
buildings I have deseribed. The result is as follows : 
60 flats contained in ow building 
10 storeys aE  » £60,000 
40 flats contained in a building 
1h storeys .. ¥ ae 
120 flats contained in a building 
Mi gtorevs .. a «. 125,000 

In positions where an architectural effect would be 
desirable, an additional 74 per cent. should be added 
tothe cost. It must be noted that in a similar build- 
ing designed as flate for single men and single women, 
the rents acerning would be something like three times 
aa much us for a family flat: the initial cost being the 
same in both cases, 

Of course strong exceptions will be taken to any 
method of fusion of the classes. It will be said that 
the manners, customs and sense of decency of the 
working classes is on a lower standard than that of 
other classes ; it would be impossible to live under the 
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same roof orevenin the same locality. But manners 
and customs omnes They are on a higher standard 
now than pertained at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. There isa tale told of the modern working 
woman who being a Seep on having a bath in 
her new house, “ thanked God she had never had to 
use it.” The peeress of a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years ago might well have made the same 
reply, Anddecentyis casily taught and learned. Com- 
pare the smoking carriages on the tubes with a third- 
class smoking carriage before their advent. Decenc y 
has never before been taught in such few and terse 
terms as“ Do not spit.” 

_ As to locality, there must be no working ple's 
localitiesin the future. No right feeling of fellowship 
can be encouraged if the social gulf is allowed to re- 
main. Pray donot think I would suggest the planting 
of a workmen's club in such localities as Piccadilly, 
for instance. But, in coming happier times, even the 
clubman might not think them “ untaught knaves, 
t neriy, to bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
betwixt the wind and his nolality,”” 

Tn addition to the urgency of the housing question, 
there is very great need for further business accom- 
modation in the heart of the City. I venture to sug- 
gest how this can be met to a large extent in a simple 
and practical manner. The building of a bridge start- 
ing from St. Paul's Churchyard has been in abeyance 
aince 1914. It is now proposed to proceed with the 
scheme, and ata large increase of cost. The City auth- 
orities have, of course, obtained—no doubt at 4 heavy 
cost—a large amount of valuable property to form a 
necessary road from 5t. Paul's to the bank of the river, 
and more moderate oe y has been expended on 

roperty on the south side. My proposal is that the 
popctathakon both sides should otonie into streets, 
as indicated on a plan now before you, that these 
streets should be continued across the river. They 
would be carried on arches similar to those, say, of 

Waterloo Bridge. Tam assured by an eminent bridge 
sognees r that my proposal would entail no engineering 
difficulties, either as regards the substructure or the 
extra width of bridge. The total width would be 150 
fect, rather less than the railway bridge adjoining 
Blackiriars Bridge. There should be roads constructed, 
as shown on the tek leading by easy gradients to 
the approach of the bridge. The buildings on either 
of the approaches would go to the full height allowed 
by the Building Act. This, of course, would mean 
about three extra storeys from the level of Queen Vic- 
toria Street to the new level. On the bridge portion 
of the scheme, a length of about 1,100 feet, the build- 
ings could go to a height of three storeya, with the 
result that a very fine architectural effect could be 
attained. Of course, this would only be seen from the 
river, from the windows of adjacent buildings or from 
an aeroplane. | 

The completion of St. Paul's Bridge will, of course, 
give an immense area of property on the south side 
ripe for development and easy of access. The dis- 








tance from St. Paul's Bridge to the end of Fenchurch 
Street is one mile to Moorgate Street Station half « 
mile, A new centre of City activity on the south side 
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would be reached by a street of continuous buildings 
2 mile in length. On the other hand, the ordinary 
open bridge would mean a-walk of nearly a quarter of 
a mile from business house to business house. 

It will be allowed by every one who has considered 
the matter that there is a great need for more bridge 
communication between the north and the south of 
the river. It may be of interest to compare the 
bridge connection across the Seine with that across the 
Thames, From London Bridge to Chelsea Bridge, a 
distance of 3] miles, there are eight bridges only ; in 
Parisin the same distance, and in the heart of the city, 
there are sixteen bridges, some of them only 300 yards 
apart. Paris is therefore one grand and beautiful 
city. London is gradually becoming beautiful on 
the north side of the river, but on the south side it's 
still little better than a collection of slums. 

I am not versed in financial matters, but I may be 
allowed to give my views on the subject. With regard 
to the extra outlay involved in making the bridge 
60 ft. wider than now contemplated, and including the 
superstructures of three floors, it may be put at a mil- 
lion or a million and a half. From reliable informa- 
tion | am assured that a rental of 15s. per foot super for 
the ground floor, and 7s. 6d. for the two upper floors 
could be obtained. On these values the total rent of 
£120,000 per annum would mean nearly 10 per cent. 
Interest on an peaayct 14 millions to the Corporation, 
a“ potentiality of becoming rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice,” With regard to the bridges and the Em- 
bankment, the cost would presumably be borne jomtly 
by the City Corporation and the London County Coun- 
cil, The present Embankment from Westminster 
Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge was due to the extinct 
Metropolitan Board of Works. If the Government 
can be satisfied that a housing and building scheme, on 
the 150 acres, would be of great public utihty, it might 
he possible to obtain an Act of Parliament (similar in 
ite provisions to the Railway Acts) giving to a pro- 
ent constituted body or a syndicate powers similar 
to those given to the milways, including a nght to pur- 
chase by valuation. —_ 
~The property is at present of relatively small value ; 
compared with City property it igas | to 10, or even 1 
to 15. edad eam that a properly constituted building 
scheme could be made to pay is strengthened by the 
opinion of an eminent property surveyor. In Gaeeee 
inganysuchschome,alarge Bropereye of the area would 
be for extension of business and various other premises 
—perhaps for public buildings. The Act might pro- 

Jide that certain areas be reserved to the Government 
or municipal authorities for the building of flats. A fur- 
ther project is the co-operation of Capital and Labour. 
This has already been successfully tried in the North of 
England ono small scale, under what conditions lam 
unable to say. Would it not be possible to effect co- 
operation in London, especially in regard to working 
class dwellings ? Given a truce of five years, Labour 
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finding its capital by, say, a weekly levy of one shilling 
a week from members of the Building Unionsand the 
allied trades—steel workers, bickmakers,cementopera- 
tives and others—an enormous weekly capital would 
result. It would then be Capital and Labour Capital. 

No collaboration between Capital and Labour is pos- 
sible so long as that pernicious policy of ca’ canny” 
is prevalent. Thisisa fallacy even more detrimental to 
the morale of the worker than to the prosperity of the 
employer and the country. Happily, some sections of 
labour—the miners—appear to be awakening to this 
all-important fact. | 

| here venture to mve quotations from Victor Hugo 
which appear to bear on the subject: “* To kill wealth 
is not to distribute it, The two problems must be 
solved together to be well solved.” “* England creates 
wealth wonderfully and distributes it badly . . . this 
leads to monstrous misery.”” It is only right to say 
that these words were written before the advent of 
trade unions, but they have the same value to-day. 

| am going to inflict upon you one more suggestion 
for the improvement of London, and that is that a 
Barrage should be formed in the river. It might con- 
ceivably form part of the | pape St. Paul's Bridge. 
A Barrage, below London Bri ge, was formulated and 
discussed ina paper read at the Institution of Civil 
Enigneers some few years since. The idea, however, did 
not fructify. The object of a Barrage is to keep the 
river above the bridge more equable in the rise and 
fall of the tide, thus adding greatly to its beauty. This 


idea was, however, found to be impracticable. In 
1918 I made a suggestion that the pro | St, Paul's 


Bridge could be so constructed as to form a barrage. 
This, of course, would mean a series of locks and weirs. 
The rise and fall of the river would be 9 feet instead of 
19 feet as at present, Perhaps this rise and fall coukd 
be utilised for the generation of electric power. Old 
London Bridge, with its enormous piers and small 
arches, acted as 4 barrage to such an extent that only 
practised boatmen could “ shoot the a Fg " rushing 
through the arches. The rise and fall of the river waa 
so reduced that Pepys wae enjoy a pair of oars taking 





him from the city to Westminster without much 
thought of the state of the tide. | 

I fully realize that the subjects and projects of this 
Paper have continually been brought to the notice of 
the public, that I am merely reiterating views and 
opinions of many individuals and of public bodies; 
but, often as they are brought forward, they soon 
lose interest and are forgotten. It cannot be a mere, 
or a too vivid, imagination to foresee a London re- 
urgent, a city of incomparable beauty and dignity ; 
in its midst a river once more worthy to be called the 
“Silver Thames,” bordered on both sides with em- 
bankmenta and stately bmldings, a noble and placid 
highway unsurpassed. It is said the world is for the 
young, that old men dream dreams—let our young 
men Bee Visions, 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. COLLCUTT’S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Joux W. Simpson, in the Chair. 


Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.], in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Colleutt, said that the Paper con- 
tained many suggestions which were useful indications 
of a line along which good might come. Mr. Colloutt 
had sigueeted the opening up of the southern side af 
London. Every one would agree that there was a good 
held there for the opening up of large areas which had 
not contributed the full value that they might to the 
convenience of the life of London. He had spoken, too, 
about the necessity for more open spaces, and of the im- 
portance of securing adequate light and sunshine for 
the dwellings of the people. At first sight he felt lessin- 
clined to follow Mr. Collentt with any enthusiasm 
when he spoke of London expanding upwards, We 
were not yet in @ position to form any final opinion on 
the subject. There was much to enquire into. Those 
who had studied the housing question in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Berlin and other German 
cities, envied London because it had not adopted 
the high tenement building as the basis of ite hous- 
ing. There were many considerations. First, dealing 
with the building itself, Mr, Colleutt had spoken of the 
importance of light—one might add also, of sunlight. 
In this country the sun only rese 15° in the winter, It 
followed, therefore, that for healthy housing purposes, 
forevery storey higher inthe building one sterilised a 
much larger area of ground on the shadow side than 
was gained by the extra-storey, It also followed that 
dwellings could only be built healthily one dwelling 
deep, and even then only if there were not a north side 
to the building. Otherwise in this country the living 
rooms on the north side would get no sun throughout 
three parts of the year. It was difficult to build hi li 
blocks of buildings sutisfactorily when they were to os 
only one or two rooms deep. A question, too, of vast 
importance waa the evil of tenement dwellings for 
child life. There was « great deal to be said for build- 
ings higher than we had at present, for special pur- 
poses—we had not made full use of height in this 
country. But asa general means of solving the hous- 
ing problem, these high buildings would be found to 
be much more expensive in land. Again, the number 
of people got on the land healthily was only slightly 
increased Cae of the large area that must be left 
between and around the buildings in proportion to the 
height if they were not to be overshadowed, The ques- 
tion of lifts for artisans’ dwellings, of the child use of 
lifta, must also be worked out. It would be found 
that nearly all the block dwellings in London ‘cost 
more for less accommodation and inferior opportu- 
nities compared with the cottage dwellings which were 
being built in the country. It was traffic congestion 
which was making people think that London must he 
extended upwards, His opinion was that traffic con- 


gestion was far worse in the cities which had built ap 
wards, and that we should find, on careful survey, that 
the people who lived in the town used the traffic 
facilities more than did people who lived outside, The 
statistics of big towns, the growth of population in 
London and the growth of traffic, showed this. The 
number of journeys per head of the Population and the 
total fat hoe of journeys taken increase not only 
faster than the population, but faster than the equare 
of the increase of population. Take, for instance, 
aman living ina near London suburb, the whole of 
his family, including his servants, would be on the 
buses and in the tubes all day long, going by tube 
to shop, by tube to school, by tube to play cricket 
or football or hockey. But if he lived outside, at 
Hatfield, say, then only one member of the family 
would come to town daily and go back again. If 
proper and rapid transit were provided from the busi- 
hess centre to the centres of living, further out, traffic 
facilities required per million people would be con- 
siderably Jess than if the millions were crowded, as in 
London, round the centre, These matters required 
to be looked into very carefully, and London should 
think very long before it gave up that heritage of 
single-family dwelling-houses which was the envy of 
housing reformers throughout the reat of the world. 
There were fow mg ties numbering their population 
in millions which did not envy us having kept to the 
family cottage dwelling as the mainstay of the housing 
of our great population. The development of London 
was one of the most ditticult problems that had ever 
faced a poople. Architects and surveyors, as advisers 
to the great owners of London, had their share of 
responsibility. He hoped the Institute would have 
many meetings of this character at which those who, 
like Mr. Colleutt, had great experience could pive them 
the benefit of it with the view of solving this problem. 
They should encourage the development of the city ; 
and the next step would be to define zones for 
London, The best way to reform traffic congestion 
was to localise the life. People should live near their 
work, and to bring this about we must disentangle the 
confusion into which London had drifted. Factories 
must be built, and dwelling houses and recreative 
opportunities provided near them; so that people 
who lived in Hampstead or Hatfiold ot such-like 
places might be near their work and near everything 
they wanted. There was only one thing which was 
still centralising with great force in London, viz. com- 
merce. We had not yet reached the limits of central- 
isation in commercial undertakings. But the majority 
of people did not come into London for commerce. 
Every one who lived in London amployed a washer- 
woman, a milkman, and a host of other people for 
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their needs, and they all of them used tram, omnibus, 
tube, and other means of transport. If it were 
examined into, it would be seen that the localisation 
of life in centres outside London would lead to an 
easing, not to an increase, of the traffic difficulty. But 
there must be some reorganisation that we may have 
greater and quicker transport facilities from point to 


ile 
ae JOHN SLATER [F.) said that the Institute waa 
to be heartily congratulated on the fact that their old 
friend und Past President, Mr. Colloutt, had brought 
before them this interesting Paper, which bore evi- 
dence of all that acuteness of intellect which had dis- 
tinguished him throughout his long career, The sub- 
ject was of the greatest interest. How greatly London 
was overcrowded in many districts was known to all 
of them; and it was a curious fact that the Regula- 
tions of the Public Health Act, which had been framed 
to improve matters, had added to this overcrowding, 
In the estate for which he was responsible there were 
numerous dwellings with basements that were far 
healthier to live in than many of the rooms and houses 
people had to oceupy. The Pubhe Health Act regula- 
tion that no basement the ceiling of which was not a 
certain number of feet above the road was to be 
inhabited, had conduced to overcrowding, because it 
took no account of the area in front of the rooms. 
The basement rooms he had in view were quite healthy 
and well adapted for the housing of single families. 
He agreed with Mr. Unwin as to the disadvantage of 
high buildings for London. The question was an ex- 
tremely difficult one. Owing to the large open spaces 
necessary between the buildings ne more people could 
be accommodated than was now the case, and they 
could not get over the fact that although a high build- 
ing might face the river and be quite unobjectionable, 
there would be a high back to that building, and the 
shadow cast on buildings in the rear would be very dis- 
agreeable and detrimental to the property. Mr. Coll- 
eutt’s idea of having buildings on the bridges across the 
Thames, was. very happy one; the cost of the increas- 
ed widthof the bridge would be morethancompensated 
for by the renta of the buildings on the bridge. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F.] said that for many 
years past he had devoted considerable time to an 
endeavour to effect improvements in London, in the 
hope of getting the Government to make some grant 
towards public improvements such as was done in 
France, where millions of money were given for such 
purposes as compared with our thousands. When he 
was a member of the Westminster City Council, they 
endeavoured to get a better opening to the Mall. The 
London County Council gave £33,000, and the West- 
minster City Council gave £33,000, but It was a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to get anything out of the 
Government. He agreed with Mr, Slater that the 
height of the building should have some relation to its 
position, They might have a building 2X) feet in 

eight facing the river Thames, but such a building 
must overshadow the buildings at its rear. Therefore 


to get adequate light and air it would be necessary to 
form a street at the back of the high buildings, and 
this, in the City of London, would involve such an 
expense that it was hopeless to expect it to materialise, 
Every one was complaining of overcrowding, yet in 
some districta—in the Kennington Road, for instance 
—there were rows and rows of houses empty, though 
they could easily have been converted into dwellings 
for those that needed them. Who was to blame { 
Another point: why should the authorities of London, 
particularly the great landowners, clear sites, as they 
do, years before there was any probability of their 
being built upon 1? Take Lancaster Place, for instance. 
The Duchy of Lancaster had cleared all the dwellings 
opposite Somerset House ; had turned out people who 
had offices there, and who now had the greatest diffi- 
culty to find offices anywhere. The Duchy of Lancaster 
had not the wisdom to wait until the sites were ready 
to build upon before they turned the people out of the 
houses, The a of houses depended on the height 
of the storeys. He remembered the Pitti Palace, at 
Florence, but was surprised to hear that each storey 
was 40 feet in height. With regard to slums, it was 
impossible to effect a clearance of these until provision 
was made for the people turned out. The Mumatry of 
Health was created to supply houses in order that the 
slums might be cleared. But utter failure was the 
result. And a failure it would continue to be. The 
Ministry should be dismissed, and we should get back 
to private enterprise, which was the basis of English 
life. It had been suggested that huts should be used 
as temporary dwellings, In Regent's Park, in St. 
James's Park, in Battersea Park, and on the Thames 
Embankment there were many hundreds of huts, each 
of which could be made into a temporary home for 4 
working class or a middle class family. His own 
opinion was that the difficulties we were now ex- 
periencing could be traced to trade unionism. Until 
the wings of trade unionism were closely clipped, know- 
ing, 23 he did, the shocking waste of time it was respon- 
sible for, not only on buildings, but particularlyon work 
in the streets, we should never get any real improve: 
ment, and we should never get the vast numbers of 
houses that were required for the working classes. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.8.A. [F.] said that, 
looking at the question from the national health point 
of view, if the result of slum residence was to produce 
unhealthy children, obviously it was economically bad 
for this country.On that ground alone the slums should 
be cleared away. If the Government scheme failed 
how were the needed new houses to be built} An ex- 
ample which was under his notice at the present tome 
was a fairly large area of cottage prvpettys seven acres 
of dilapidated cottages. Looked at from the financial 

int of view, these cottages were let at weekly rentals, 

ut the rates and taxes came to 165, in the £. The 
owners, in addition to paying this, had to pay 6s. in 
the £ income tax. Consequently they were out of 
pocket to the extent of 2s. for every £1 of rent they 
received ; and there were insurance and repairs to pay 
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for. There was no temptation for an ybody to become 
un owner of cottages or to speculate in them. Mr. 
Woodward had touched the vital point when he said 
that private enterprise must come to the rescue; but 
was this likely in view of the above instance ? What 
had been the effect in the past, when the Peabody 
Buildings were started, and the Sutton Trust, and the 
L.C.C. buildings? They were enterprises in which 
limit was put on the interest to sharcholders of from 
24 percent. toS percent. They did a certain amount 
of good work, but they were not ina position to cope 
with the whole difficulty. The net result was that 
these schemes stopped private enterprise ; the specu- 
lative builder, whose business it would be to tackle 
such a problem, was discouraged, for he did not know 
When he mae find himself in competition with L.¢.C, 
or Peabody Buildings. These enterprises were started 
with the best intentions on the part of the semii- phil- 
anthropic societies, but they were fatal to private en- 
terprise. The next bad shock for private enterprixe 
was in Mr. Lloyd George's Finance Act. by which its 
promoter hoped that land would become more popular 
by putting 4 tax on it. The conmequence was that 
through semi-philanthropic enterprises and bad legis- 
lation by the Government, we were faced by a prob- 
lem which seems to be insuperable and insoluble. Our 
consciences could not be really at ease until a solution 
had been found, but how it was to be found he had not 
the remotest idea if the Government scheme failed. 
Mr. EDWARD P. WARREN, F.8.A. [¥.] said that 
he concurred with all that had been said against the 
introduction of high buildings in London. Except for 
the kind of site Mr. Colleutt mentioned, on the river, 
we had no streets wide enough to take high buildings. 
With the exception of Portland Place, we hardly pos- 
sensed a wide street in London, If we were to have 
high buildings, even on the scale of Portland Place, we 
should reduce the street to a lane, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, if it had buildings of an average height 
of 40 feet, would be a tolurable street, but it was now 
4 sunless, dismal, narrow-looking lane because of the 
height of its buildings. The sun in London was always 
a frend, hardly ever an enemy ; there was not a fort- 
night in the year when we could regard sunshine as 
formidable in London ; and ilready people who lived, 
os he did, in a fairly old-esta blished quarter, had high 
buildings of one kind and another ning, cutting off 
sunshine from one window after another; His study, 
looking north by west, used to get the late afternoon 
sun pleasantly from the middle of April to the middle 
of September, and in the evenings too, but now it was 
a sunless room because of a high building. If that 
kind of thing was to go on broadcast in London, it 
would render it more and more Unhealthy, more and 
more physically and morally dismal, As the Italians 
say; ~ Dove non va il solo va il medico,”’ where the ann 
doean't go the doctor does. As to how it was proved Bales 
to deal with the awful problems ahead of us. he did 
not see a solution. But we had been facing so many 
insoluble problems of late that we must keep our 
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courage tight in both hands, do the best we could, and 
as intelligently as we could, and hope for the future. 
it was always a pleasure to meet and talk to Mr. Coll- 
cutt.and a still greater pleasureand benefit to be talked 
to by him, 

Major H. C, CORLETTE, 0.B.E., BB. [F.] said 
that it seemed to him that we were running away 
from some of the difficulties presented by London and 
its condition in that we tried too much te cure the evila 
we hud round us, rather than ta prevent the growth of 
London. Last year there was an important debate in 
the House of Commons on devolution. [f anything of 
that sort were to come into being, it might do o great 
deal to prevent this growth. There was another Bill 
now under consideration which affected the agricul- 
tural question; and a measure of that sort, if it did 
what it was intended to do, should have the effect of 
keeping the population more in the agricultural dis. 
tricts, and that, again, would prevent the growth of 
London in the future. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER (¥.] said that Mr. Coll- 
cutt had shown very wide reading by alluding to re- 
ports of two Commissions which might be said to form 
the extremes of our social system. The great need of 
the moment was that they should co-operate for the 
benefit of the whole. The influence of the Ecelesiasti- 
cal Commissioners had been very great in the past, ond 
their motives were, no doubt, admirable. Yet it was 
to their assistance during the last thirty or forty years 
that we owed row upon row and tier upon tier of 
dreary barrack-like buildings which had a most de- 
pressing effect upon the surroundings and were very 
detrimental to the neighbourhood in which they were 
placed. He had been reading lately “An English 
Gentleman's House," a book published when he was a 
boy, and had been nuuch impressed by the prog 
that had taken place in our ideas of what an English 
gentleman's Home should be. Turning over its illus- 
trations he could pity some who had had to occupy that 
house, Mr. Collcutt’s remarks as to baths showed how 
the habits of the people had changed. This question 
of solving the problem presented by the condition of 
the masses was one which it should be a privilege to 
face. Seeing the way the servants used to be housed 
in many of our large houses it could scarcely be said 
they were treated suitably. Thore were, however. in 
stitutions in the country ut the present day which 
architects could rejoice in. Men who could concelva 
and carry into effect a Bournville or a Port Sunlight, 
for instance, deserved their fullost appreciation and 
reverence. Mr, Colloutt had mentioned a pathetic case - 
of a landowner who built a high wall round his estate 
to shut out from view a contiguous mining village le 
cause it annoyed him ; he (the speaker) had seen an 
embankment put up for the like Purpose, and had 
lived long enough to see the perpetrator anffer for it. 
A mon contemplating the purchase of a property 
naturally had to consider the possibility of adjoining 
property being so built upon as to injure the property 

© Was proposing to buy, He would not object to hav= 
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ing a decent building in his prospect. It was only a 
bad building that would spoil the landscape. It was, 
however, the fact that people were nervous about what 
was going to be put up because their risks were so 
great. When the public felt they could trust archi- 
tects there would be less difficulty in finding village 
settlements not, as in the past, evesores, but places 
which it was really a pleasure to see. 

THE PRESIDENT said he should like to add his 
own personal and sincere compliments to Mr, Volleutt 
upon his Paper. He had rarely heard one more in- 
teresting and compelling, (Hear, hear.) Its con- 
struction reminded him of how constantly it was found 
that when an architect took the trouble to wnte a 
Paper how extremely well he put it together. He had 
been struck with the construction of Mr. Colleutt’s 
Paper; it was built up almost like a well-constructed 
binildi He opened, almost as a popular novelist 
might open, with & touching sketch of the lamentable 
condition of the submerged tenth, and the infantile 
mortality which resulted from it; and he followed 
with a lofty and courageous hope for the abolition of 
those conditions, and the substitution of a cheerful 
confidence for the present dull despair. He then 
developed his subject by pointing out the prevailing 
congestion, and was somewhat depressing in his refer- 
ences to the transport difficulties. Then he brightened 
into a livelier vein, and discussed, with that authority 
which he is able to discuss, the practical remedy for 
these evils. He touched very skilfully and delicately 
on the question of higher buildings. The Institute 
hod had this matter under consideration for some time, 
and it might not be undesirable under certain con- 
ditions to urge the County Council to exercise the dis- 
cretionary power which it poasessed under the Build- 
ing Act and permit higher buildings. But he was 
rather struck by the remarks of some who had debated 
this point. They seemed to have rather lost sight of 
Vitruvins, for they spoke of those buildings as if they 
were on the southern side of a street running east and 
west, and were therefore going to cast into shadow all 
the buildings which faced them. Vitruvius pointed 
out that roads and streets most be planned according 
to their anpect, High buildings in a street running 
fast and west, such as Victoria Street, Westminster 
—which, as one speaker said, was ono of the most 
depressing and dismal streets in the world—presented 
a different problem from that of, suv, Portland Place, 
which ran north and south, and where higher buildings 
might not convert itintoalane, There was the qnes- 
tion of architectural amenities as well as hygiene. 
With regard to the desirability of extending streets 
across the river bridges, in the old days when London 
was 4 small congested area within fortifications, and 
even later when traces of the fortifications were to be 
seen i the narrow slum-like atreets which were gradu- 
ally being opened up, it was of the greatest importance 


to keep the rivers open as possible, because that was 
the great airway and ventilator of London. But, with 
better conditions, he could see no objection to the pro- 
longation of the streets across the river. The biddens 
in Pans which spanned the Seine were shorter than 
ours, but there were more of them, and there was no 
doubt they served to connect up the north and south 
sides of the river with very satisfactory results, Being 
a harrower river, too, it would be more important to 
keepitopen. Butin the case of the Thames, the open 
wind-swept roadways of Waterloo and Westminster 
bridges constituted a most effective barrier to human 
transit from north to south, and vier versa. If 
those open bleak roadways could be converted into 
streets, the interest of the streets would be continued 
from one side of the river to the other, and people 
could immediately, so to speak, clasp hands across the 
stream. ‘The question of the congestion of traffic was 
an interesting subject and one which could lend itself 
to o long disnussion. Roughly speaking, he took the 
argument to be that if everybody lived in London, 
avery body wanted to go out of it, and therefore trams, 
‘buses, tubes and so on were very crowded. On the 
other hand, it was a fact, as Mr. Unwin pointed out, 
that commercialism had by no means reached its high- 
est point in London; it was still there and was 
developing, and was likely to increase for some time to 
come, There would therefore always be a central at- 
traction, and perhaps Mr. Unwin would remember 
that it was not only one member of the family who 
came up by the 8.30 in the morning. A good many 
mombers of the family did this, and some of them held 
season tickets. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by the meeting 
with loud and long-continued applause, which was re- 
newed when Mr. Colleutt rose to reply, 

Mr. COLLCUTT, after expressing his acknowledy- 
ments, said that he fully agreed with what Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin had pronounced as to the absolute neces- 
sity that ample light and sir and aspect should be 
considered as of vital importance. Te contended that 
the scheme he brought forward, of isolated blocks of 
flats, vte,, 15 or even more storeys in height could be 
so planned as to give asky area of at least 55 per cent. 
to the windows of the ground floor flats. This amount of 
aky area is not enjoyed in most streets in the London 
area. Portland Placemay be an exception, Of course the 
object of his Paper was to suggest how the slum areas 
could be converted into districts of real beauty, with 
every advantage that only the most favoured part of 
London now enjoys, and that a much larger population 
could be housed without extending the outakirts of 
London, as is now being done, by the erection of vast 
numbers of two-storeyed cottages, However, his Paper 
had bean put before them in the hope that it might lead 
to sone apne in regard tothe future of the mean 


and sordid districts now existing. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


Papers read at the Franco-British Conference of Architects 
held at Paris, 12th-13th : 
V. THE STUDY OF OLD BUILDINGS. 
By Anruvn Keex, Hon. Secretary B.1.B.A, 
Among all the methods of training an architect for 
the practice of his calling, none was advocated by the 
men of the past generation with more earnestness and 
lersistence than the study of old buildings by measur- 
ing and drawing them to scale and by sketching them 
in perapective. Study by this means is fascinating in 
itself, and it was adopted with such enthusiasm that 
nearly all the notable old buildings in our country have 
been drawn over and over again with the utmost 
faithfulness, and often with most beautiful draughta- 
manship, The idea bias heen, of course, that in mak- 
ing a complete reproduction of a building on paper 
every feature of its construction, arrangement, and 
decoration is ascertained, noted and remembered. 
In this way buildings have been delineated so com- 
poy that as archwological records the drawings 
leave nothing to be asked for. Even the accidents of 
building, the peculiarities arising out of inaccurate 
work or the re-using of old materials, have been faith- 
fully reproduced, and nothing from the pattern of the 
floor tiling to the jointing of the leadwork on the roof 
omitted. In very many respects the method justified 
itself by its results, and the success of the Gothic Re- 
vival in England is in great measure due to it. Stu- 
dents obtained such intimate knowledge of the methods 
of the ancient builders, of the way in which walls, 
windows, roofs and arches were formed, and the 
minutest details of tracery and moulded stone or wood 
were handled, that they applied their knowledge to 
the problems of modern building with confidence and 
success, und often with most beautiful results. What- 
ever may be thought of the ethics of reviving in 
modern times and by modern methods a system that 
was. so intimately allied te the life, thought, social 
conditions, and methods of workmanship of the 
medieval times, there can su rely be no question of the 
intrinsit beauty of the resulting buildings—such 
buildings as the Houses of Parliament at Westminster, 
St. Agnes’ Church at Kensington, Bodley’sgreat'church 
at Pendlebury, the modern work of many of the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, and other buildings 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
With these results before us we have to consider 
very seriously whether this method of study is still 
to he advocated, how far it is to he trusted, and how 
it can be used to even better purpose than before. It 
is essentially the method upon which the Gothic Re. 
vival flourished ; it led to the production of many 
remarkable books, including the most remarkable of 
all, the Dictionnaire and other books of M. Viollut-le- 
Due; and it certainly was the method followed by the 
men who produced architectural work of outstanding 
power, beauty and interest. On the other hand, we 
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have to remember that the great men of the Gothic 
Revival, Pugin, Butterfield, Street, Bodley, and the 
rest, Were men of genius, and in the hands of a genius 
any method of study produces good results. The 
general average of attainment was, we must admit, 
rather poor, and one knows of only too many cases of 
architects whose study of old work was of the most 
exhaustive kind and yet their own original work was 
merely commonplace, 

We have transferred our affection in the present 
day from Gothic work to Classic, but the method of 
study is equally applicable to both. Are we to trust 
to itimplicitly, are we to abandon it, or are we to use it 
within the limitations that we think fit to impose } 
It appears to me that there is this essential difference 
to be borne in mind—that far moro than in the case 
of the works of Greece or Rome or of the Italy of the 
Renaissance the architecture of the medieval time waa 
the logical outeome of particular methods of construc- 
tion, of the limitations imposed by particular materials 
used and applied or accepted by men in whom artistic 
expression was an instinct, almost an unconscious tra- 
dition. The proportions and composition and orna- 
mants of a Gothie building are constructional in their 
origin ; in the Classic example they are the considered 
effort of one who seeks by conscious arrangement to 
produce effects that he values—effects of light and 
shadow, of concentration and contrast, of noble masa 
and beautiful outline, of subtle proportion, of breadth 
and dignity, richness, power, all the qualities by which 
stone and earthenware, metal and wood, may- he 
shaped and disposed so as to convey to the spectator 
the feeling, the mental attitude and the power of the 
artist. It is therefore clear that if the study of old 
buildings by means of measurement and drawing is 
to have its full value for the student it must he ac- 
companied by close and critical analysis, The mere 
record of the external facts may be useful for reference, 
but for the purpose of effective study it is necessary to 
understand how the design has been produced and 
upon what faetors tts success dopends, | suggest, 
therefore, that writing should be used to supplement 
drawing, and the student should regard as more im- 
portant even than his drawings a carefully reasoned 
statement or report on the building, setting out the 
impressions that he receives from it, its arrangement 
in relation to ita site and surroundings, the features 
of its plan, especially the disposition of the blocks that 
form the elements in its external composition, the 
proportions and treatment of its rooms or halls, the 
size and treatment of its courtyards, the size, spacing 
and grouping of windows, the methods of construction 
and roofing adopted and their influence on thedesign, 
the ekyline, the qualities upon which the designer has 
depended, whether of boldness, richness, refinement, 
grouping or proportion, and how these qualities are 
achieved and maintained ; the relation of wall space 
to openings, of light to shade, of height to width; the 
use of colour, the treatment of metal work and senlp- 
ture—in short. all the things which must enter into 
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the consideration of design in buildings that he will be 
called upon to produce. | 

In the by releases drawings these things may be 
accepted as facts without much appreciation of their 


origin or intention, but it is not possible to discuss and 
deseribe them in writing without due analysis and re- 


search—analysis which must constitute them part of 
the mental outfit of the student, and must give him a 
clear perception of the lines upon which successful de- 
sign must proceed. I think it will be agreed by those 
who have tested it,that such oritical analysis or de- 


geription as I suggest has the effect of fixing the facts 


on the mind and memory of the student in the clearest 
and most lasting way. Drawing buildings in perepec- 
tive is good, measuring and plotting them ts better, 
but if both methods are used in conjunction with 
w carefully written description, very little more is 
ep The details of architecture must be studied 

y drawing, but [ submit that, as regards all the im- 
portant factors that enter into the demgn of a building, 
& written record is the best means both for study and 
for impressing a subject on the memory of a student. 


By the study of old work the student establishes for - 


himself a standard of taste, he acquires a nght sense 
of seale and proportion, he learns the proper uses of 
material and the limitations that material imposes on 
design, and, perhaps more important than all, 1s led 
to realise what factors and what qualities enter into 
the design of successful architecture. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


29 Dee, 1920, 
To the Editor, JournaL R.LB.A.— 
Ste.—aAn interesting movement has been initiated 
in Manchester with the double object of stimulating 
public interest in good building and developing 


greater appreciation of architecture in the builders 


amd workmen. ‘To the Manchester Branch of the 
Institute of Builders must be given the eredit of 
having taken a lead which, it is hoped, will be fol- 
lowed by othera. They have obtained the hearty 
co-operation of the Manchester University and the 
Manchester Society of Architects, with the result 
that the following public lectures have heen arranged 
to be delivered at the Univernity: 

17th Jentory.—" Iv Architecture worth while?” by 
Mr, Paul Waterhonsg, F.6.A. | 

th Januery.—" Tmperin| Building: What we oan 
learn from Rome,” by Mr, W. GU. Nowton, MC 

Lith February.—" Weatminater Abbey and its Built, 
inva,” by Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
The general public and all those eonnected with 
the building industry are invited to attend and no 
charge will be made for admission. | 

Mr. H. Matthews, J.P., President, and Mr. John 
Macfarlane, Vice-President of the Manchester Branch 
of the Institute of Builders; Prof. A. C. Dickie, 
Director of the School of Architecture, Manchester 


University, and Mr. Francis Jones, Hon. Secretary 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, and myself 
have made the arrangemenits for this short course. It 
is hoped that this may be only a beginning, and that 
similar lectures will be held annually. | 

Apart from these public lectures the Institute of 
Builders have arranged the following syllabus for 
their own members; 

1a! December, —Visit to the Tile and Pottery Works of 
Meears. Pilkington at Clifton Junction, 

[tik December ——Tathure, “Cie Tetlnence of Bulldins 
ater upon Architectural Style.” by Profesor A, C. 

Hokie. 

-—— Janawary, —Lectore by Mr, Frank Wools. 

7th Februery.—Lectore, “The Training ot the Bnifders’ 
Apprentice,” by Me. D, T. John, Ministry of Labour. — 

29) Pebrucry.— Lecture, “ The Buildings of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A.” by Mr. Hubert Worthington, 

(4th Merch,—Leeture, “ The Economies of Production,” 
by Mr. 8, Turner, of Rochdale. 

The Builders’ Institute also propose to visit buildings 
of architectural and historic interest. Tt is much to be 
hoped that this admirable example will be followed 
throughout the country, and that architectural bodies 
will do all in their power to co-operate. 

The efforts of architects themselves cannot produce 
a great epoch in building without the necessary de- 
mand on the part of the public and intelligent execution 
on the part of the builders and the workmen. In this 
amall beginning we may see the germ of what was re- 
contly described as more important than a school of 
architecture, a schotl for clients, and, what ts just as 
important, a demand on behalf of the builders them- 
selves for a higher understanding of the meaning and 
significance of frve architecture.—Yours, ete., 

Hurert Worretseton [1.). 





The Library. 
Ll, New Court, Fineola’s Don, 22 Nor, 120. 
To the Editor, Jounsan F.1.B.A.— 

Sre,—I have niweys been interested in the import- 
ant question of the housing and safe custody of the 
Institute's magnificent Library and collections, and I 
would emphatically urge the Council to give senous 
consideration to providing further aecommodation and 
introducing simple, economical and efficient safe- 
suards against fire. That further accommodation can 
a provided for several thousand volumes in the three 
rooms goes without saying,and I could readily suggest 
a means to effect this, but there are others more expert 
and more experienced than myself whom I suggest 
should be consulted. 

With regard to the protection against fire, speaking 
quite off-hand I = en (1) that the book-cases 
fat least those with valuable contents) be reglazed 
with fire-resisting glass ;-(2) that automatic eprinklers 
be installed in the three rooms (and in the rooms below 
if the floors are of open timber construction); and. 
(3) that all intercommunicating doorways be fitted on 
both sides with a water curtain. , 
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By these means,at an expenditure of a few hundred 
pounds, little anxiety need be felt in future. Should 
the objection be raised that the Institute cannot afford 
this expenditure, I would point out that a library 
which is worth to the Institute, shall we say, £10,000, 
18 presomably insured for this amount, On this basiz, 
therefore, I feel confident that the Insurance (Com- 
pany, were the library fitted with the devices sug- 
gested, would give an annual rebate so substantial 
that, capitalised, it would represent more than the cost 
of the installation. 

I would like to add my tribute to the Librarian's 
valuable and interesting Paper, which | trust will have 
the effect of enlivening the somewhat dormant interest 
of members in the contents of their Library. Only 
those who make frequent use of it can understand and 
appreciate the educational and huma nizing occupation 
of browsing among its volumes with its presiding genius 
at one's elbow as an informative guide and mentor.— 
Yours, ete., Meecivat M, Fraszr [F.). 





Westminster Abbey. 
201A December, 1920, 
To the Editor, Jourxat RA.BA.— 

Dear Str,—By an unfortunate clerical error the 
date under the drawing of Mr. Pearson's restoration in 
my sheet of illustrations published in today’s issue of 
the JouRNALis 1902." The drawing was exhibited 
in the Academy of 1892, and published in the Building 
News of the th December of that year, The worl, as 
is well known, was actually completed in 1801.— 
Yours, ete., 8. Hunsr Srager [F.]. 








THE LIBRARY, 
Notes by Members of the Literature Commi 
on Recent Purchases. 


[These notes ure published without prejudice foo further and 
more detailed -riliciem. | 


I BIBIENA ARCHITETTI TEATRALI, 1625-1780. dito. 
Milan: Alfieri & Lacroix. 1015. 24s. not, 

The collection of drawings in the Library includes some 
interesting examples from the hands of Francesco and 
Gineeppe Bibiena, two of thos eight mombers of the Galli 
family who supported the claim of Bologna to hor admitted 
position as home of the leading seenogeaphio artists during 
the seventeenth and vighteenth centuries, The oxtraordi- 
nary facility of theae designers in executing the “ prospet- 
tive “ or drawings of imaginary buildings and their bold 
inventivencss in their compositions are further ilhitrated 
in this volume, Moat of the plates are from tho original 
drawings in save collections, though several are from the 
engraved plates of Giuseppo's Archifetiure ¢ Proapettive of 
1740. The portfolio of upwards of one hundred of these 
designs is acoompanied by a tseful appreciation of the work 
of the Bibiena or Galli family, of i at no fewer than «ix 
members are represented here, 

DRAINAGE AND SANITATION. For the use of Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Engineers, Health Officers, Sanitary 
Inspectors, and for Candidates preparing for the Ex- 
Athinations of Professional Institutions, By E. H. 
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Blake. 2nd ed., with $79 illustrations specially drawn 
by the author, Byo, Lond. If, net, [B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd, 4, High Holborn.) 

This is ao comprohensive survey of all branches of sanita- 
tion im relation to buildings; and valuable infomation is 
included on such matters as ventilation, henting, Lighti 
and water supply, se well as numerous well-illostrated ex. 
amples of sanitary fittings and the details of sewage dis. 
posal, cto. The last chapter contains legal notes, 

THE SUNICIPAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM FOR 1920-198]. Roy. 8yo. Lond. 1040, 
21s. net, The Municipal Journal, Ltd.; Sardinian House, 
Sardinia Street, W.C2. 

A work which the staff preparing the Civie Survey found 
of great utility in supplying them with information on all 
activities winder civic or aap aol ert It gives full 
particulars ae to the personnel of local governing bodies not 
only tn Londen but throughout England, and of the mat- 
ters for which they are responsible, such us Water Supply, 
Electric Supply, Hospitals, Librarira, ete, 

A TREATISE ON REINFORCED CONCRETE. By W. 
Noble Twelvetrees, M.I-Mech.E. Including the New 
Standard Notation of the Conercte Institute. With a 
Poreword by E, Fionder Etchells, AJMoInst.C.F.. 
Byo. Lond. 1020, 310 met. (Sir sane Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway. ] j 

This iv a small but valuable book of about 250 pages, 
written by a first rato authority on the enbject. It contains 
a —— nomber of useful formule, but at the same time it 
avoids elaborate mathematics, 

SPOXNS' ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS’ POCKET: 
PRICE BOOK, 1931. Edited by Clyde Young 
47th ed. Gs, net. [E and FX, Spon, 57 Haymarket.) 

A TEXT-BOOK ON SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 
By H. Threlfall, M.Se.Tech., Engineering Lecturer in 
the College af Technology, Manchester. 1020. 21s, net. 
[Charles Griffin and Co,, Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand.) 

An octave volume of 025 poets with, a conclusion, 
the graphic prewentation of all the diagrama of the chain 
survey Of an actualexample, About one-fifth of the book 
deals with astronomical work, but the remaindor sets out 
‘ery completely all the instroments and methods used in 
the various kinds of surveying and levelling, ‘The book 
is ustrated by diagrams in the text and in folding plates, 
and by illustrations of all the important instruments 
toalt with in the text, 

LARCHITECTURE ET LA DECORATION DANS 
L'ANCIENNE EGYPTE. Par Gustave Jéquier, Pro- 
fescur d'Egyptologie A l'Université de Neuchiitel, 
Parts land 2. fr. each part. [Librairie Controle 
d'Art et d’ Architecture (Ch. Egzimann), 106 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Parte, | 

Each part contains about 7 loose photographic plates, 
each 20in. by I4in, in paper cover, The Oca pliers 
selected are from: bnildings of the XVIDth Dynasty, and 
form & valuable collection, much superior to the casual 
iHustrations to be found in popular béoks, There ix no 
letterpress, 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN LONDON: An 
Account of its Social Life and Arts. By E. Beresford 
Chancellor, M.A., F.R.Hist.800, 4to. Lond. 1020, Bis, 
net. [B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 4 High Holborn. ] 

A valuable account of the Social Life, Topography 


Buildings and Arts admirably iuatrated by reproduetions 
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of contemporary prints, drawings and water colours oom- 

prising views of buildings no longer with us or surviving in 

a mutilated condition. 

DIE ARCHITERTUR DES XX. JAHRHUNDERTS: 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MODERNE BAUKUNST. Ed, 
by Prof. Dr. Hugo Licht. Fo, Berlin. 1914. £4. 

A collection of handsome and well reproduced photo- 
graphs of publio, commercial and domestio buildings orvcted 
between 1900 and the outbreak of the war, valuable as a 
historical document illustrative of the best architectural 
work of Germany in the heyday of her “Welemacht.” In 
spite of the prevalence of the “ kolossal " feeling, much of it 
has great merit and mpays study, The text i4 acoom- 
panied by plares, 

BAUKUNST UND DERORATIVE PLASTIK DER 
FRUHRENAISSANCE IN ITALIEX, By. Julins 
Haum, 4to, 192). 35s. (Julins Hoffmann, Stuttgart. ] 

A useful collection of well reprodaced photos of the archi- 
tecture and decorative sculpture of the carly Rensizaance 
initaly, Side by side with the famous examples are others 
lees well known, The views are grouped on a system 
handy for comparison, viz, fagades, courtyards, door 
ani window treatment, tombe, ocilings and chimney-pieces, 
screané and other church fittings, etc. The text is ilua- 
trated by some measured drawings, 

THE BOOK OF BUNGALOWS. By EK. Randal Phillipa, 
Editor of “Our Homes and Gardens" Svo. Lanil. 
1920. Se td. net. [Offices of Country Life.) 


Gifts to the Library. 

The President, at the General Meeting last Monday, 
announced that since the reading of Mr. Dircks’s ex- 
cellent paper on the Library and Vollections of the In- 
stitute, some interesting presentations hod been made 
to the Library. The first and most important was 
from Sir Lawrence Weaver [How. A.) to whose gener- 
osity the Institute owed other rare and valuable books. 
This latest must have been the gem of Sir Lawrence's 
own collection, for it waa the First Edition, published 
in 1567, of Philibert de !Orme's Le Premier Tome de 
l Architecture, the lack of which made # gap in the 
Library which Mr. Dircks had commented upon in his 
paper. The President aaid that he was sure members 
would appreciate the generosity of Sir Lawrence's gift 
when he told them that the British Museum did not 
possess a copy of this edition. 

Another interesting presentation waa an autograph 

letter of Augustus Welby Pugin, dated 4th January, 
1241, and addressed to David Charles Read, a painter 
and etcher whe lived at Salisbury, The donor was 
Mr. Gerald Forsyth. 
_ Mr, Hurst Seager [F.], who in the last number of the 
JourNaL gave the Institute the benefit of his recent 
researches into the various repiirs, alterations and res- 
torations to which the north front of Westminster 
Abbey has been subject during the last three or four 
hundred yours, has presented a series of photographs 
Of all the available old prints of the north ade of the 
Abbey. 

On the motion of the President, a very cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the donors of these presents. 





9 Conpurr STaeet, Recest STREET, W., Sth Jun, 1991, 


CHRONIOLE, 


On Christmas Eve the President of the Institute 
sent the following telegram to the King : 


To His Majesty the King, Sandringham — 

Royal Institute of British Architects submit humble 
duty to His Majesty their Gracious Patron and offer 
very sincere wishes for happy Christmas, 

SIMPson, President. 

His Majesty's gracious reply from Sandringham was 
received the same evening as follows :-— 
President, Royal Institute of British Architects,— 

The King sincerely thanks the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for their Christmas (rreetings which His 
Majesty heartily reeiprocates. 

Private SEcRETARY. 
Proceedings of the Council, 3rd January, 1921. 

Bristol Soctety of Architects —Tha Council approved 
of proposals laid before them by the Bristol Society of 
Architects for the re-organisation of the Society and 
the widening of the scope of ita activities. 

Seale of Fees for Housing,—The Council agreed to 
co-operate with the Council of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution in negotiating with the Ministry of Health m 
regard to the agreed Seale of Fees for Housing Work, 

Retired Fellowship—The following Fellows were 
transferred to the Retired Fellowship Class: C. Lohr 
(4. 1878, F. 1906), G. D. Oliver (A. 1877, F. 189%), 
Edwin Seward (4. 1876, F, 1889), John Wynne (a4. 
1875, F. 1878). 

Retnatatement.—Mr. W. A. Gagnon was reinstated 
as a Licentiate. 

Annual Dinner, 1921.—Tt was decided to hold the 
annual dimner of the Royal Institute early in the vear, 
and a Committee consisting of Sir Banister Flotcher, 
Mr, Wm. Woodward, and Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. 
Secretary) was appointed for the purpose of making 
the necessary arrangements. 

Professional Defence —The Council have decided to: 
resubmit to the General Body the scheme for the 
foundation of a Professional Defence Union which was 
nog ee Special General Meeting on the 15th June, 


_ 
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On the recommendation of the Institute Town Plan- 
ning Committee the following letter has been addressed 
by the Council to all the Allied Societies of the Insti- 
tute in Great Britain :— 

23rd December 1020, 


8AR Sit,—The Town Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee of the Roval Institute have had under con- 
sideration the probable effect of the following section 
of the Housing, Town Planning, ete., Act, 1919 :-— 

Seo, 44 (1). The Counoll of every borough or other urban 
district containing on the Lat January 1923 a population 
according to the last census for the time being of more than 
20,00 shall, within three yours after that date, prepare and 


submit to the Local Government Board a town planning 


scheme in respect of all land within the boruugh or urban 
district in reapect of which a town planning scheme may be 
made under the Act of Lai. 

The Act thus renders it compulsory after 1923 for 
all local authorities with a pulation over 20,000 to 
prepare a town planning scheme for all land in their 
urea likely to be built upon, and the Couneil of the 
Institute deem it essential that in the preparation of 
such plans the various local authorities should have 
the assistance of a competent architect or architects. 

I am therefore desired to suggest that each Allied 
Society in Great Britain should appoint a special Town 
Planning Committee, with a view to the appointment 
of a competent architect in each case and to keep in 
touch with the R.1.B.A. and the various local authori- 
ties in their local area,—Yours faithfully, 

las MacAuisrer, Secretary. 


On the recommendation of the Institute Tow Plan- 
ning Committee the following letter has been addres#ed 





Sir Henry Maybury, of the Ministry of Transport, 
on the subject of the construction of arterial roads in 
the neighbourhood of London -— 

23rd December 1920. 

Sim,—I am directed by the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects to express their gratifica- 
tion at the action already taken by the Ministry of 
Transport with regard to the construction of arterial 
roads in the neighbourhood of London as approved by 
the London Arterial Roads Conferences held under the 
auspices of the Local Government Board. 

Tam also directed to express the hope that the addi- 
tional rouds suggested by the London Society on their 
development plan will be considered in each case. 

[am further desired to invite your attention to the 
suggestions of the Thames Side Housing and Develop- 
ment Committee aa approved by a conference of the 
local authorities concerned and indicated upon the 
accompanying plan and particulara, and to submit the 
same for favourable consideration, 

The Council desire to impress upon the Ministry the 
paramount importance of immediately preserving the 
routes of the proposed arterial roads, both in the 
neighbourhood of London and elsewhere, and to Urge 


that the authority of Parliament be obtained for this 
purpose.—I am, Sir, vour obedient, Servant, 
Tan MacAuisren, Secretary. 


The Civic Survey Conference. 

The Joint Conference of the R.1LB.A. and the Gar- 
den Cities and Town Planning Association, which had 
been arranged in connection with the Civic Survey Ex- 
hibition, waa duly held at the Institute on the 14th 
ult. The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, first ad- 
dressed a few words of welcome to the members, and 
the chair was then taken by the Earl of Plymouth 
[ifon. F.). There were present representatives of the 
Ministry of Health, the it oudnig Commissioners of Re 
gions H, K, L, M, representatives of the London 
County Council, the Medien! Officers of Health of Pad- 
dington, Ealing, Kingston-upon-Thames, Westmin- 
ster, Holborn, Finsbury and Richmond: the Town 
Clerks of Woodford, Ham, Finsbury and Epsom ; the 
Municipal Surveyors or Engineers of Westminster, 
Harrow, West Ham, Finsbury, and Sutton: the 
Chairmen of the Housing Committees of Willesden, 
Lewisham and Lambeth: numerous members of the 
Institute, the Town Planning Institute and the Civic 
Education League, and representatives of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic and dhe Nashampecn Institute. 
After a short address by the Earl of Plymouth, Papers 
were read by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [F.], Pro- 
fessor 8. D. Adshead [F.], Mr. G.L. Pepler and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.), and a long and interesting dis- 
cussion ensued. Arrangements have been made for a 
full report of the Conference to be published in the 
February issue of the Garden Cities ana Town Planning 
Magazine, copies of which may be obtained from the 
office of the Garden Cities Association, 3, Gray's Inn 
Place, Gray's Inn, W.C., or from P.S. King and Son, 
Orchard House, Great Smith Street, Westminster— 
price iz. net, The Civic Survey Exhibition was defi- 
nitely closed on the Slst ult. 


It is unnounced by the Ministry of Health that in 
consequence of the rejection by the House of Lords of 
the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 
it will not at present be possible to pay the full amount 
of the cabelas’ in respect of houses completed during 
the early months of 1921. In order, however, to keep 
faith with those who have contracted to build houses 
on the understanding that the subsidy period would be 
extended, the Government will introduce legislation 
at the beginning of next Session of Parliament to pro- 
vide for payments in full to those completing houses 
between 23rd December 1920 und the date of the 
coming into operation of the new Act, and to extend 
by twelve months the period during which the sti baad y 
can be earned. 

The Wiliam IV. Statue in the City. ‘ 

A proposal for removing the statue of William IV. from 
King William Street to West Ham Park, in order to widen 
the romlway, wae recently beforo the Court of Common 





Council of the City of London. Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute, pointed out in The Times of the 
16th December that the ides of removing the statue for the 
purpose of widening the roudway waa absurd: “ the diffi: 
culties at this point are couecd by Billingegate Market and 
the cross roads, not by the statue. Thore is already an 
ample refuge around its base, A monument that haa any 
hearing on the history of a city should not be mmoved un- 
lest there ia urgent need for it.” At the meeting of the 
Court on the 16th ult. a letter of protest was read from the 
Council of the E.LBLA., and in the onl the proposal to 
remove the statuc was rejovted. 


Schools of Architecture : New Appointments. 


The Council of the Cniversity College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire have appointed Mr. W. 8. Purchon [A.} 
Part-time Leoturer in Architecture, an appointment he 
will hold jointly with his Headship of the Department of 
Architecture and Civio. Design at the Cardiff Technical 
College. This has been done as a preliminary step towards 
the arranging of Joint Courses in Architecture between the 
Cuiversity College and the Technical C 

Mr. T. J. Coombs, A.R.C.A., has beon appointed Head of 
the School of Architecture, Aberdeen, in succession to Mr. 
T. Harold Hughes [4.]. Mr. Coombs was Head of the 
Sohool of Architecture in Leeds for thirteen years, during 
which time the school has grown considerably, and it is now 
one of the ise Schools of Architecture in England. 
Last session a Department of Town-Planning and Civic De- 
sign was instituted in connection with the School. 

Mr. Joseph Addison [4.] has been appointed Head of 
the Leeda School in succession to Mr. Coombe, 

The Architectural Association of Ireland Green Book for 
the ourrent Seasion includes the excellent Presidential Ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. George F, Bockett last Session, and a 
portrait of the new President, Mr, John ©, Dewhurst [4.], 
whose career is described, in four of verse, from the 
day he lay in cradle ee “till his aceession os“ Preai- 
dent with acclamation, Head of our Association.” Prizes 
open this year to members of the Association are (1) a 
Prize of Ten Guineas offered by the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland for the best design for An Entrance to 
an Important Bank or Insurance Office, having 4 frontag 
of 70 feet in College Groon, Dublin; (2) the President's 
Prize of Three Guiness for the best design for a Dwelling 
House auitable for a small Farmer; (3) The Vioe-Presi- 
dent's Prae of Two Guinoas for the best design for an 
inch-seale detail, half plan, half elevation and section of a 
Shop Front; (4) the Downes’ Bronge Modal for the beat 
Measured Drawings of any building or part of « building in 
Ireland, or elsewhere, of the best collection af detaila of 
buildings, erected hefore 1820; (5) Prizes of Threo Guineas, 
Two Guiness, and One Guinea respectively for the classes 
in Dewgn at the Metropolitan School of Art, Doblin. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Increase of Entrance Fees. 


The entrance fees for the Institute Examinations are 
now aa follows :— 


Preliminary : 8 £4 4+ of 
Intermediate ee = , $8 ff 
Final =... bs rr as ~ 6 & oO 
Special Final .. zl -- . ld oO 
Special Overseas : aa ~ tO} 0 


INCREASE OF EXAMINATION FEES 
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COMPETITIONS, 
New Council Chamber, Calcutta. 

Architects are invited to submit designs in competi- 
tion for the proposed Council Chamber to be built in 
Calcutta for the Legislative Council of Bengal. Pre- 
minms of £500, £250 and £100 will be awarded to the 
authors of the designs placed first, second and third 
respectively by the Assessor, Mr. Henry A, Crouch 
LF.], Consulting Architect to the Government of Ben- 
gal. The author of the design placed first will be ap 
pointed to carry out the work in accordance with the 
R.L.B.A. Seale of Professional Charges. Conditions of 
the Competition are to be obtained from the Secretary, 
Public Works Department, India Office, Whitehall. 

Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 

The Dominion Government has decided to hold a 
competition for the design of the Canadian memorials 
that are to be erected on the battlefields of France. 
The Assessors will be Mr. Frank Darling [F'.), repre- 
senting the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada - 
Monsieur Paul P. Cret, nominated by the Société Cen- 
trale dea Architectes Francais to represent the archi- 
tects of France, and Professor ©. H. Reilly [F.], of 
Liverpool, who has been appointed by Mr. John W. 
Simpson to represent tle R.1.B.A. The Assessors will 
assemble in Canada in the spring to arrange the details 
of the competition, 








le fe Ss Skyscrapers.— Perhaps if | had reached 
Xew York from the sea the skyuacaiere scald have struck 
me moro violently, But I had already seen a few in Son 
Francisco {and wondered at and adm the courage 
which could build so high after the carthquake of 1), 
and more in Chicago, | aly: #o that when I came to 
Now York and found that the latest architects were not 
only building high, butimposing beauty on these mammoth 
structures, surprise was mingled with delight. No mattar 
how many more milliona of dollara are expended that 
atrange medley of ancient forma which go to make up 
New York's new (Cathedral, where Romanesquo and 
Gothic seom already to be ready for their divoroe, the 
Woolworth ae will be New York's trac fans, 
met the architect in London: Mr. Cass Gilbert not only 
gave commerce ite most nolable monument (to date}, 

ut removed for ever the slur upon skyscrapers, The 
Woolworth Building does not serape the sky: it greets 
it, salutes it with a beaw gat. And I would Hy something 
similar of tho Bush Building, with its alabaster Shand 
in the air that becomes translucent at night, and the 
Madison Square Tower (whore clock face, | noticed, has 
the amazing diameter of three storeys), and the Horroughs 
Welcome Building on di lat Street, with ite lovely per. 

odicular lines, and that immense aube of iy on 

‘ark Avenue which bursta inte flower, so to speak, at the 
top in the shape of & very beautifal Joggia. But even if 
these adornments become, as | hope, the rule, one could 
not resent the ordinary atructural elephantinsis a moment 
after ingpreny: New York's physical conditions A 
growing vity built on # nartow peninanla ia unable to 
expand Interally and must, therefore, soar. The problem 
was how to make it soar with dignity, and the problom has 


been galved.—E. V. Loeas in The Tomes. 
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MINUTES, V, 

At the Fifth. General Meeting (Business) of iho Stesion 
1920-21, held Monday, 3rd January, 121, ‘s 8 p.m,— Pre- 
sent: Mr. John W. Simpeon, President, in the chair; 25 
Fellows (including 14 members of the Council) and 14 As- 
sociates (including one member of the Council), the Min- 
utes of the Meeting held 13th December, having been pub- 
lished in the JovmyNat, were taken as read aaa signed na 
correct, 3 

The following members attending for the first time ainen 
their clection were formally admitted by the President : 
Frederick Willey, County Education Architect (Durham), 
Fellow, and Thomas Edward Scott, Axesciate. 

_ The Hon. Seeretary announced the decease of the follow- 
ing members: Joneph Smith, elected Fellow in 1800, Paat 
President of the Sheffield Society of Architects and repre- 
sentative of that body on the Institute Council: James 
Webster, Associate, 1881; Daniel John Ebbetta. Associate, 
1578-1910; Frederick Chambers, L[dcentiate, 

The President announced the following presentations to 
the Library, and a vote of thanks was passed by acolama- 
tion to the donors : the First Edition (1567) of Philibert de 
!Orme's Le Premier Tome del Architecture, presented by 
Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. [ffon, d.]; auto- 
graph letter from Augustine Welby Pugin to David Charles 
Read, painter and etcher, presented by Mr, Gerald Forsyth; 
l4 photographs of Westminster Abbey taken from’ old 
Vic Tare engravings, presented by Mr. §. Hurst Seager LF.) 

The following candidates for metibership wereelected by 
ehow of hands :— 

AS FELLOWS (100), 
CLARKE: JouN Dane. (4. 1903], Easthourme. 
CoxstanTing: Haney Coumrenay (A, LiMn). 
Cotcn: Witt Rowano [A, 100g], 
Dawson; Marruzw Jawtes [4, 1907}, 
FuLrow : James Ruack (4. 1000), Glasgow, 
Gace: Cantos Hexny (A. 19011, 

Hiokxs: Frepraice Ronnnur (4, 1899), 
Horpen: Cyantes Hesny (4, 1906) 
Kessano: Juns Hanorp [4, GLO 
Keres: Precy Huwrer [4. 1007), Sings pare, 
‘DLosa: Crantes Writs [4. 10011. 
Massrreco: Lréure [4. a) Ge 
Prorce: Ronenr, A.B.CLA. (4. 1000), Carnarvon. 
STEWARDSON: Ronent Eexest (4. 1004], Shanghai. 
Traguam: Rawsey (4. 1900], Montreal. 
Wagaen: Prnoy Frances [4, 1908), Yeovil. 
Wrire: Joun Benrnas (4, 1900), Eristol. 


ing examination :-— . 
ApKINS: Jouwnw Staypes, 
ALEXANDER: Save. Graxt, M.8,F., J.P, Inverncea. 
Ansoun : Jos, [rvine, Scotland. 
Antucn: Jous Marais, M.0,) 1.8.0., Airdrie, 
Banken: Roorn Bran.ey, Plymouth, 
Bextiyy: Agrittn Faen Cotprrs, 
Bia: Witniaw Joux, Glasgow, 
Ruakey: Iicwanp Pau, Alberta, Canada. 
Koswei.; Grornoe Acritn, Glasgow. 
Baoapnnst: Fury, Leeda 
Eaows: Witntam, Motherwell. 
Bauxtos: FaepenicKx Serres, 
Busca: Agtacr Coances, Winchester, 
Cave: Aviwire Osnons, Letchworth, 
Cuvacon: Antuvr Haroro, J.P. 
Charm: Jawes Hoey, Glasvow. 
Crane: Lrowrn Frawcts, 
Daxrei: Tomas Brawaate 
Davinge-Pirrs : Hirsny, Moeeol Ray, 8. Africa, 
Davy: Currox Ronen, 
Dotvas: Wieoas Lensnas, Windermere, 
Dexs: Jouw Goons, Cuntualang, 
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DUpLacinin : Atexaxorn Precy, AMLICE, FST, 
whaler nike M.A. Cantah, | 7 
JUSSACLT: Leoxvano Locw, Birg: mm. 
Exise: Leonamp Gay, se 
Exouan ? Coates WintaM, 

Ewes: Anracn Jous CLIFFORD, 

Frowacp: Eowexn Avotrsre, 

Fioyy: Frawcts Haywann, Newbury, 
Fonsten: Josern, Carlisle. 

GALK: Erxgsr Sewew, 

GARDNER: Hannay Ricwaun, 

GaAulick : Fraxcis Jos, 

GASKELL: Prven, J.P, Hull. 

GoonkiaM: Hexny Rosen, 

Guanau; Parnick Hamiros, Wellington, NZ. 
GRUsnY:Samven, Jsn., Ulverston, 
GURNEY: Antnun Enwaun, Waraw. 

Hath: Josaru Lock woop, Cape Town. 
Hansnon: Geonax DPcorer, Hull, 
Hastock : Wintas Epwis, Middlesbrough-on-Tees, 
Hexnenion: Hanon Eneas, Nairohi; 
Hioxerr: Cecu. Honuace, Letchworth, 
Hotmas : Groner Enwanp, Liont.-Col. 
Hottom: Eowann Gunes, Holt, Norfolk. 
Hovstos : Jouy ALFren Taviton, Glaegow, 
Huxtey: Witt Sumer, M.C., Kuala Lumpur. 
Hyams: Hengy. 

Jackson: Thomas Gorpox, 

Jenpas: Jons, Edinburgh. 

Joxes;: Huon Girrira, Montreal, 

Joxrs: Rowarp Portes, M.A. Oxon. 

dure: Sypeer. 

Lowcpes : Reomann Toenwant, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Loxas: Tirostas MELvinux, Glasgow, 

Maces;: Leoxagn, Nottingham, 

MaLcoia : ALEXANDER Nisner, Falkirk 
Mittar: Thomas Axpeiw, Glassow, 
Moncas: Crem, Henuxer, Darjeeling. 

Nem: Hasnmrox, Glasgow. 

Nicworts : Wittta’ Hesny, Madras, 
NORMAN: GEOFFREY. 

Nowtox : CHanies Haregetn, 

Patwnn + Fnapenick Coannes Ricnanp. 
Pataesux: Georan Anpnew, Glasgow, 
Peacock: Tomas Rerp, Quebec, 

Pearson: Liowet Goprnanr. 

Prerrer: Jonwx, Yeovil, 

Pures: Pawn, B.A. 

Pourse: Brawaty Anruvn, Birmingham, 
Paestox : ARCHIWALD Faepenick, 
Rerso.ns: Fowrs Frasots, Birmingham, 
Sarsoces: Jos THowas. 

Snerrann: Jonx Montimer, P.S.A.1. 
Sinweet: Hesny Toomas, Rayleigh, 
SiMrercea: Raxket, Oldhom, 

Srvctam: Cows, M.A,, F.B.A. [Scot,], Glawow, 
Ssrit.: Jos Saxon, 

Srixk: Henvenr, Windene, 

Sroon: Stawiey Mines, 

STEEL: Jomx, Wishaw. 

Brewant: Jon, Glasgow, 

Stit.: Joo Enwanp.. | 
Swank: James Heavy, § Clifford's Inn, Ec. 
Trouros: Annee Jous, Cape Town, 
Warnkon: Winns, St. Andrews, 

Were: Witt May. 

Whirhtre : Hexrr Atrern, 


/Wittame: Ricwanup Jone, Kettering. 


Witsow: Thomas Min.whon, 
Wixngon: Fras. 
AS AFSOCIATES (732). 
Apawa: Warren Atwrs Cone [8 1012, Special War 
Exemption], | 
Batsert: Penney Witt [Special War Examination) 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Herrs : ALueet Wa. (Special War Exe im. ], Notting hiam. 

Airapun : (mas. Antacn [Special War Exam.}, Linewrel, 

Baamwei.: Javes Stosevax [Special War Examina- 
tion), Liverpool, | 

Barer: Avopstus [Special War Examination], 

Caton: Wittam Cooren [Special War Faamination |, 

. Hove, Sussex, 

CHRREY: STastey Viokvestarr (Special War Kxamina. 
tion}, Nottingham, 

Ciurton: Enwano Nog. (Special War Examination). 

Coxwat: Hanoto Jowx [Special War Exam), Derby. 

Chains Witiras Hoouetox [Special War Examinativn |, 
Mol bourne. 

Dave: Faepenw Cyasces Cownrnur [Special Final 
Examination]. 

Davingox ; Gunano, B.Arch. Liverpool [.s. 1010, Special 

_ War Exemption), Hoylake, 

Dewrsree: Jons Acetix [Spocial War Examination). 

Dou: Mompacst Hesny Uasrens, M_A: Conta, [Rpectal 
War Examination). , 

Evsawoutn: Witttas (Rpecial War Exam.], Liverpool 

Esuketox: Joacen (Spocial War Examination}. — 

Evans: Ent Rwanr (Special War Examination], Claugh- 
ton, Cheshire, oe ; 

Foms: Joux Lavexsce [Special Wor Examination), 
Windermere, 

Force: Aurxaxnin Gainey [Special War Fxamina- 
tion |, Leith. = 

Fowtre: Crary Wiewias [Special War Fixuminatinn ). 

Prascts: Beayanp Toomas | Fina! Examination], Derby, 

Purtouney : Gronce Howes [Special War Examination |. 

Goprrey: Frepesick Witttam [Special War Exam.]}- 

Gotoine: Wiitas Anrnoe [Special War Exam. )},Natul, 

Gargory: Wits Jon Henny [Special War Examina- 
tion), Liverpanl, 

Hatrimk: Frenne Wm, [Special War Examinatinn], 

Hani: Groxon Layover Dessoxn [Special War Ex- 
aminaticn). . 

Nastys: Wiitam Husey [Special War Faaminntion}. 

Hanus: Faask Coamures [Special War Examination], 

Hankrs: Leann Youxaman [4. 1011, Special War Ex- 
emption], Notting ham. 

Hitt: Givorrnay Wacken (8, 1012, Special War Exetop- 

tian), Hareoate. 

Howsan: Coag es Vircest [Special War Examination]. 

Jones = RD HEY Davin [Spocial War Examination), Port- 

Lawousu-Toye: Faeoenton Canine [8 1912, Bpeocial 
War Exemption). _ 

raat te t Wittias Gaixnray [Special War Examination], 
sydney, 

Laws: Honaon Hensenr [Special War Examination]. 

Lawson: Prur Hvaw [Special War Examination], 

Lew: Horacn Mrnsnaw [Special War Examination], 
Wokingham, . 

Lewis: Wraaam don (8. L911, Special War Exemption). 

Lovenay: Wrotaam Tayror [Special War Examination], 


Rugby. 
Low: Simrson (Special War Examination], Dyoo, Aber: 
deenshire, 


MoCattum: Matco.m Siycnam [8 1913, Special War 
Exemption), Fanflahire, . : 

MAcvARLANE: Gronge Gonpox, B.Sc, H.C. [Special War 
Sxarmination 

Mackixrosn: Wittramw [Special War Rxamination|. 

Mark: Eowtxn Towster [Special War Examination]. 

MARTINDALE : CURISTOFHER. AMES Fawerrt (8perial War 
Fxamination], Cartinle. , 

seven 7 Axnnew M, M.{%. 1912, Special War Exemp- 
fon], 

Moraniin: Gwearo Lervngat Picren [Fina Examina- 

» thon), Tohanneshorg, | 

Newnek: Favre Heaent [Special War Examina- 

tion}, Stnderlanl, 
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Nurnsvuen: Geonue Berroa Enowaap [Special War 


Examination), 
Paros: Ancmipanp GitLewmiar [S. 1920, special War. 
Exem pion), Glasgow, 


Prance: Oswatn Dixcaw [Special War Fxamination ). 

Perens: Toomas Jams [Special War Examination], New- 
cu4tle-on-T vne, | 

Prre: Roneat Winwax [pecial War Examination). 

Kem: Herwent Wexnr Epecial War Examination), 
Aherdean. 

Ross: Witt Atexasnen (Special War Examination], 

hich gctik ae Hexay [Special Final Examination], 
line ow, 


Keowax: Watter, MC. [Special War Examination], 
Chippenham. | 

SHATTOCK: Lawrence Haver [Final Examination], 

Sresor: We, Nexpnam [&: LOD, Bpecial War Exemp. 

. ton), Ranelagh, Dublin, Sie: 

STRPHESS + Pamovenus Epwiw [Special War Examina-. 
tien], Penzance. | 

sheer Farresice Jones [S. 1012, Special War Exemp: 
tien, i . 

easirieh Micuag, Catvrenr [Final Examination], Man- 
chirater, = ; 

Syxsxot: Raymend, MC. [Sperial War Examination), 
Sydnov, Australia, Pe 

Tuomas; Eowaan Jonx [S. 1010, Special War Exemp- 
tian |, Cardilf, 

Vencerre: Rouwrnt Geoncr Special War Fxammation), 
va 

Watson: Hanono [Special War Examination], Otley, 
Yorks. 

West: Stermex (Special War Examination), Forfar, 

 Seotlanil, 

Whasr: Hexay Foaxers (Special War Kramination), 
Hall. 

Witsox : Peney [Special War Exantination), Southport, 
Lanes. 

Wisner: Ricnaup Herry, M.A, (8. 1020, Special War 
Exemption), (dhom, 

AS HONORARY PELLOW, 

Crawronn Aso Raccaners, Tue Riqer How. Tor Sant 

or, FBLA, 
AS HONORARY ASSOCIATE. | 

Carawei.: Keren. Ancaipatn Cauinon, MBAS, 

Inspector of Anciont Monuments, Palestine, 


The proceedings cloned and the Meeting terminated nt 


Sh) pom, 





NOTICES, 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


E.cotiox, 28tu Froanvany, 1921, 
The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection of other communication 
tespection the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 





submission to the Council prior to Monday, 3lst January:— 
ABR FELLOW. 

Dawntest: Jom Capwattaper (A. 1895], Engineer's 
Office, Inchicore, Dublin; 37 Egtinton Road, Donny- 
brwok, Dahlin, 

AS ASSOCIATES (53). 

ALLocHIDOR: Cantey Donat Aippau War Examina- 
tion], Hawthornes,” Cardigan Road, Bridlington, 

Batmnn: Staxtey [Special Wor Examination), 60 Layven- 
der Sweep, Clapham Conumon, §,W.11. 

Brestos-Bextamm™: Honack [Special War Examine- 
tion}, 28 Old Burlington Street, W.1. 


“*Beows: Jouw, Cleut.. ol, DL. D8.0; (8. 1900, 


Special War Exemption], #0 Abington Stroct, North: 
AM pterm, 
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Buisraonk: Stasiey Goowtx [Special War Eaxamina- 
tion}, 13 Stour Road, Christchurch, Hants. 

Brece: Jons Evwazp [Specis! War ‘Examination, 120 
North Circular Road, Dublin. 

Foeiticn: Haro (Special War Examination), 7 Priory 
Road, Weat Hill, Hastings. 

Buexerr: Peacr Viviay [Special War Examination), 18 
Redcliffe Gardens, 8. W. 10, 

CLangson: Gronor Fiixt [Special War Fxamination), 
$2 Great Ormond Street, WLC. 1. 

Cottiss: Hexrr Kicnand [Special War Examination), 
26 Batoman Street, Cambridire: 

Coctorey: Wauren Nowa [Special War Examination], 
19 Palace Avenoo, Paignton, Devon. 

DaxoxarieLp;: Bresarv, MC. [Special War Examina- 
tion], * Cyt 25 Lyndhurst Gardens, Church 
End, Finchley, § 

Daxcrnrreny: Pave tS ial War Examination), West- 
cott, Battletield Zend st Albans. 

Davingos : Sameze [Special War Examinatiun], 8 Great 
Ring Street, Edinburgh. . 

Davinsos: Wirit1amM ALEXANDER [| ef oar War Examina- 
tion), 31 Hartington Road, Aber 

Dixox: Percy S1oxrv FS pol War Examination], 128 
Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 13. 

Fanxenaw: Hanotp Hons Espen War Examination], 
23 Massie Street, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

Peuthiam: Staxcey Cratnenx (Special War Examina- 
tion], 126 Broadwater Road, Kruce Grove, Tottenham. 

Graky: Fraaxk Geonce [Special War Examination), Fis) 
Lydburst Avenun, Streatham Hill, &. W.2. 

Gonpox: ALexaxpen (Special War Examination] 24 
Mogiemoss Road, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire, 

GroMmmant: Reroixatp Tomas [Special War Fxamina- 
titcn |, Melrose, 14 Hornsey Cane, Highpate, N.6, 

Hott: Ferre [Special War Examination] 14 Cook Street, 


Liverpetl. 

Hours : Th nEpERicK JonN [Special War Examination), 10 
Albany Street, Hull. 

Howson: StasLey Bootuey [Special War Examination, 
oF Catharine Street, Liverpool, 

Hugeaes;: Henry Castece [Special War Examination], 4 
Trumpington Street, C mtabridge. 

Jackson: Basi Hirristxry [Special War Examination), 
Eazle Howse, Wimbledon. 

Kaye: Strwanr [Special War Examination], 16 Rutiand 
Square, Edinboargh. 

Keagse: Leste Hawitow [Special War Examination], 
? Hothwell Street, Regent's Park, 8. W. 

Kurk: RKoneet Stpxrr [Special War Examimation|, 
Grafton House, 2 Golden ‘Giga: W.I. 

Lemwn: Josern Harps [Special War Examination), 07 

 Bootham, York, 

Macrngnsos: Dowatp [Rpecial War ean eeene ia 
The Hawthorne, Regent's Park Road, Finchley, 2 

Mattagsn: Frascm Attan [Special War Focacatie) 
14 Rothwell Street, Regent « Park, 8. W.!. 

Mass: Srerneas J ae War Examination), Meneoge, 
Wigton, Cumberiand 

NioeTiscite: Frepenick Bavitins [Special War Exami- 
nation), 47 Weat Side, Wandeworth Common, 8.W, 

Ihexronp;: Astosw CHances [Special War Exantination), 
108 Fornside Road, Wandsworth Commen, B. W.12, 

Rem: Acevanprs Witwais Dovoras, BLA.[S sya War 
Exam], Brown Cottage, Ovalway, Gerrard's 

Ricnarpsos: Fuase [Special War Dapraebbie ain (ates 
lands Hoose, Tevwitfeld, Carnforth, Lanca, _ 

Rickateox : Jones [Speclal War Examination), Endsleigh 
House, 32: De-la-Pole Avenne, Hull. 

Ross: Leste Owney (Special War Examination}, 91 
Moreton Plaon, Belgrave Road, 5, W.1. 

Sanpees: Joux Enwano [Special War Examination], 
208 Roaler Street, Liverp ial, 


{8 Jan. 1921 


*Seour: Eaxest WILLIAM Gronon, Laut: Col [5. LSO, 
Special War Exemption), Poplar Lodge, Siddons Road, 
Forest Hill, 3.E.23. 

SILVER: Eowis Rvssect [Special War pexawlneer 31 
Kookiield Avenne, Muswell Hill, N.10, 

SMITH: JOSEPH SUMMERSUILL (Special War Examina- 
tion), 2 Stumperiowe Avenue, Fulwood, Sheficld. 

THomask: Heuent Agtarn [Special War Examination], 

OL North John Street, Liverpool. 

Watken: Faspsaick Autnce [Special War Examina- 
Lion], 3 Buckingham Street, smulelpha, w.C.2. 

*Weesten;: Faascis Poowe G 1900, Special Wor Ex- 
emption], 12 Montgomery Road, Sharrow, Sheffic!. 

Wrirtven: Atoraxon Stuart (Special War Examina- 
tion |, * Elm Cireft,"’ Woking, Surrey. 

Wuithy: CHARLES {Special War Examination], fia 
King’s Road, Chelaca, =. W. 

Wintr- COOPER: : Rurent Cuamees [Special War Exami- 
nation |, 22 Redcliffe Street, Earl's ({ourt, &.W.10. 

WILSON : Haney Ex smsT [Special War Examination), 10 
Lordship Park, Nu. 

Woon: Wirtam Wanren [Special War Examination], 
4 Porest Hill Road, Forest Hill, $.F22. 

Woopnovse; Briax Wittiam [4, 19}1, Special War Ex- 
emption), 3% Hrighton Street, Heckimend ike, Yorks, 

Worxcm: Gkoxor Gury [Special War Examination, 7 

tray's Inn Place, W.C.1. 


AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBER, 
Louvet: Avent, President of the Société des Arclitectes 
— parle Geuvernment, 69 Koe-de Grenelle, 
aris 


AS HONORARY ASSOCIATE. 
Purse: Wit1was T., Editor of The Auslder, 4 Catherine 

Street, Strand, Wt. 

‘ Aap is marked . ‘been h portal considera 
tion by the Counel a Shek: otseir aon put dcemansae ane elal cases bin 
aceotintice will ir recommetvintions Sm, 2,3, and 4, awed at the Canter 
ence with representatives af Allied Societies oo the fhthy Jat | | 


nhatiooiadly approved oe one the alan on the 2nd Feb. 1920,—J0 0 ANAL, 
Slat February leo, pp 


General Meeting, 17th January, 1921. 

THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) of 
the Session 1090-192! will be held MONDAY, 17th 
JANUARY, 1921, at 8 p.m.,. for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Mevting held 3rd Jonuary, 
1921; formally to admit members attending for the first 
time sines their election. 

To read the following Paper 

“THE RESTORATION ‘OF PRAENESTE." 
By H. Coaurox Baavsnaw([d4.], Rome Scholar, 

To nad the Council's DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES 
AND STUDENTSHIPS, 1920-21. 
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L—View or PALEwWTHins. 


PRAENESTE: A STUDY FOR ITS RESTORATION.* 
By H. Cratton Baapsnaw [4.], Croce di (ruerra, Rome Scholar in Architecture, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th January, 1921. 


HE town of Praenestet (modern Palestrina) lie about 28 miles east of Rome on the slope of 

Monte Glicestro, a spur of the Apennines, where the limestone of the mountains runs down 

into the voleanic plain, ‘he town faces nearly due south towards the Alban Hills, and is in a 

position of great natural strength, which was made still stronger by artificial means. Strabot mentions 

it with Tibur as a stronghold, and adds that as such it was the more redoubtable of the two. Its climate 

is healthy and cool, compared with that of the plain, and in Imperial times 1t was a favourite resort 
of those who wished to eseape from the heat of the Roman summer. 

The origin of Praeneste is quite unknown. Various contradictory legends are given of its founda- 
tion. It was attributed by Virgil§ to Caecubus, son of Vulean, probably followimg the popular tradition, 
but by others to Telegonus, || son of Odysseus, or to Praenestos,"4| his grandson. These last traditions 
give some colour to the statement made by Strabo in the passage referred to above, that both Tibur 
and Praeneste were believed to be Greek in origin, Praeneste bemg onginally called Polystephanos** 


(the Many-crowned). 


The earliest settlement was probably on the seropolis (now Castel 5, Pietro), which at an early 
date was connected by long walls of Cyclopean masoury with the town which grew up round the 
sanctuary of Vortune on the lower slope of the mipuntain: The natural strength: of Praeneste and its 





* In preparing the archeological part of this paper I have 
to thank my wife, who, as the holder of a Travelling Stu- 
dentehip from Newnham College, Cambridge, has collabo- 
rated with me throughout; and oleo Dr. Thomas Ashby, 
who wvaed his expert arnt of topography and biblio- 

graphy unsparingly on my behalf. 

+ For further details with regard to the history of Prao- 
neste, sco E. Fernique, Ftwde sur Préneete, Port L (Histoire 
de la ville de Préneste}). RB. Van Deman Magoflin, Topo- 
grephy and Municipal History of Praeneate, Part U1, (Muni- 
cipal History); aleo the preface to the Inscriptions from 
Pracneste, C.F. GL, xiv. p. 288, 

+ Strabo, v.3, 11: Upowerris V derir Grow rd rae Texye 
Lpte deieqeor ypperyplafer. dodrepas 0 al wikect aire: ry acrp 
Tpectipiiera: tiyydroorw dperpg, Gidyours 7 dAkAwe door 
oration dcarde, ie 0 Pisa TM pnurerrée adr coi dor door, Tidovpa 
@ fAarror. gal & RAAgrigar dpgordpar [pawerrie yore 
Hokver(@eror cadlvicfas rpdrepor, dpvarh ude oly deardpa rok) 
YF dposrordpa Wparectér dxpar yop Cyc rie ade wokcon bwepder 
Epos by hde, deride 7 dod core yoterns dperdralydrs dufeeyus roe, 
intepaipor cal orl erasions rodroy weit dodiay dedSagur. wpit be 
ry ¢pemrorqrs wal dudputs epurrair diarérpyran rorraydter peeps 
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rar rediae vols air idpelay yao rois OD ¢hidwe Anipalaw, de de 
ain Mdpiuot rekipxotuerot drvdare. 

“At Pracneste is the notable abrine of Furtuue with ite 
oracle. Both of these towne (sc. Prooneate and ‘Tibur) are 
aituated on the same range of mountains and are 100 stades 
divtant from one another, Pracneete is twice as far from 
Rome, Tibor less. It ie said that both are of Greek origin, 
ani! that Pracneste was formerly called Polystephanoe (the 
Many-crowned), Both are strong places but Praconrate is 
far the stronger. For as cltlel above the city it has a lofty 
mountain divided from the ridge hy a narrow neck, above 
which it towers for two stades in direct ascent. Besides 
being naturally strong the site is pierced! in all directions 
right down to the plain by secret tunnels, #ome for the sake 
of water and some to serve as hidden exita. In one of t Hirer, 
while he waa besieged) there, Marios died." 

& Virgil, Aeneid vii, OF7-O70. 

| Plutarch, Parallel, 41. 

© Steph. Byz. ar. Upalrerros, 

** This name seems particularly auitahle when we con- 
sider the walle which surround the city and support the 
terraces rising one above the other on which it da baile, CE ct 
Nissen, Londeskwnde, ii, p. 620. 
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position commanding both the way into the land of the Aequi up the valley of the Liris and also the 
pass of Algidus, the principal routes between Northern and Southern Italy, together with the fame of 
its oracle, combined to make it one of the most important towns of Central Italy. 

Finds of ivory and bronze" in the necropolis prove that as early ae the eighth or seventh centuries 
n.c. it had dealings not only with Etruria but with Phoenicia and the Bast, while the Igter “ cistae 
Praenestinae,” or incised bronze caskets, and mirrors testify to its continued prosperity in the third 
and second centuries B.c. 

In the earliest historical times Praeneste was probably a member of the Latin League whose head 
was Alba Longa. At any rate Livyf tella ns that in 499 u.c. it withdrew from the League and formed * 
an alliance with Rome. ‘This early friendship did not, however, prevent Praeneste from becoming one 
af Rome's greatest adversaries during the years of her struggle for the headship of Latium, which was 
finally achieved iy the Latin War, 340-388 g.c. Even after the tnumph of Rome, Praeneste, though 
deprived of part of her territory, was not absorbed in Rome, but remained an allied city. During the 
Second Punie War in 216 #.c.t Praeneste showed its loyalty by the feats of the heroic hand of its 
citizens who, under M. Anicius, after the defeat at Cannae, defended Casilinom against Hannibal. 
These men refused the Roman citizenship offered by the Senate in recognition of their deed, and 
Praeneste remained a separate community until the Social War, s.c. 90, when, with other towns which 
had not rebelled or which had laid down their arms at once, it received the full franchise and became 
a Roman Municipium.§ 

During the Civil War, n.c. $2, the younger Marius took refuge at Praeneste after the battle of 
Saeriportus, and Sulla blockaded the town. On its surrender Marius committed smicide and Praeneste 
was punished by the slaughter of its male inhabitants, the loss of its privileges a3 a Municipinm, and 
the settlement of a military colony on part of its territory. Soon after this Sulla, who called himself the 
favourite of Fortune, largely remodelled the city, placing the forum at the foot of the hill in the plain 
and rebuilding the Temple of Fortune! on o large seale, so that 1 ocenpied much of the site of the 
earlier town. 

From this time Praeneste seems to have changed its character. Its fine scenery and healthy 

climate made it popular with wealthy Romans. Villas were built on the plan below and on the neigh- 
bouring hills, and Horace? ranks it with Tibur and Baiae aa» health resort, Augustus** stayed there, 
and it was in gratitude for reeovery from an illness ma villa near that Tiberius}? restored’ to the town 
the position of Municipium., It waa patronised by other emperor, including Hadrian, who probably 
built the large villa (on the site of the modern Campo Santo) in which the famous Antinous Braschi 
was found,t} antl Marens Aurelius. Pliny the Younger,§§ and Symmachus,|||| were among the private 
persons who possessed villas near Praeneste, 
-From the earliest times the fame of Preeneste was bound up with that of the sanctuary and oracle 
of the Goddess Fortune, who was here worshipped as Primigenia or First-bom ” (of Jupiter), ‘The 
oracle delivered its responses by means of “ lots ~ or shps of wood with letters carved upon them. 
These were supposed to have leapt from the rock when it was cleft by a certain Numeritis Suffustius, 
according to Cicero,7] who gives the legend of their origin and also the most important references to the 
ehrine found in any ancient writer. 

Tt is uncertaim how soon the oracle became famous outside Latium, but the fact that during the 





— 











* Many of the finds are in the Villa Giulia Museum, " Horace, (des, iii, 3, 
Rome, Helbigi, tt pp $15 8. end also t- Denamore Carta, —** Suntaniae, Ag. 72, 
pin "f portion haan Academy im, Rome, vol. tin +? Aulus Gellius, xvi, 13. 
t ANY: ase re Ai Helbig’, i. =a, p. 101. The brick stam fe firote the 
i Ry the Leges Julia and Plautia Papiria. villa to have eon built in the reign of Hadrian. 
| Pliny, AN. 6, 25, confirma this by hie mention of the a} Milny, Bpiat-v. 'tt, 
“ lithostroten " with which Sulla adorned the pavement of (|! Symmachue, Kyist. i. 2, iii. 60, 
the “ delubram ” of Fortune at Praeneste, 9% Cicero, De fAvinatione, ii. 41% sen below, p. 15% 
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First Ponie War the Consul Lutatius Cerco* wished to consult the lots but was not allowed by the 
henate on the ground that a Roman should consult none but national oracles, goes to show that by the 
third century p.c. its impor- 
tance was considerable, In 
168 e.c, Livy tells na that King 
Prusiasof Bithynia made offer- 
ws to the Goddess Fortune 
of Praeneste.t Cleero, in the 
chapter in which oceurs the de- 
stnption of the shrine, speaks 
of the visit patd by the famous 
Greek philosopher Carneailes, 
whoisreportedtohbavesaid that 
Fortune at Praenestewas more 
fortunate than anywhere else,t : ; 

The shrine of the Goddess = rT, | | re te “= 


se0ms tohavesufleredsevercly | ——_ : 
Pia. L—Caisten §. Pieri. 





When Praeneste was captured 
by Sulla. But Sulla paid special rever- 
ence to the Goddess Fortune, whom he 
held as his patroness,and under him the 
shrine was rebuilt with great magnifi- 
cence on a much larger seale. This 
restoration must have madeitthelargest 
sanctuiry of the kind in Italy and a 
conspronous landmark. | 
Cieero§ says that in lie day the 
consultation of the lots had purtially 
fallen into disnse,and that only the vul- 
ger and imorant now believed in them. 
Tiberins |! tried to abolish their use, and 
ortered the box m which they were kept 
to be transported to Rome, The story 
foes that when the box was opened in 
Rome the lots had disappeared, but 
that they appeared once more when the 
box was restored toits place. Terrified 
ly this portent, Tiberius desisted from 
his mtention and left the oracle uli Whe, 
At any rate the cult of Fortune and 
her oracle continued under the Empire. 
Domitian? put himself under the prd- 
tection of the Goddess every year, and 
the oracle foretold his assassination in 








Fis 3. = Srnem Tos PalLeeTuwa, 46 4.0, Alexander Severis** also con- 
* Live. 318 Maxinmus, is 3, = Sa & Loc. cif _ ; 
ivy, xiv, eS M “2 : ; 
t Ne : v1. nn | Suetonius, Tiberiva, G8. 
rou “Hath ae fortonatiorem quam Praeneste vitlisae * Suctonina, Momitiaw, 16 
OFnAM, eas a 
** Lampridius, fn Afexr, Sev; 4, 
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sulted the lots, which are said to have promised him the Empire if, he could escape the plots of Elaga- 
balus, replying in the words of Virgil, “ si qua fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcellus era.” 

Christianity found a powerful opponent in the Goddess Fortuna Prmigenia, though the existence 
of Christians at Praeneste in the third and fourth centuries a-p. is proved by the martyrdom in 274 A.p. 
of St. Agapitos, and by the record of a bishop of Praeneste as early as 318 a.p.* Constantine, on hia 
acceptance of Christianity, ordered the closing of the oracle and shrine, in common with all other pagan 
buildings ; but on the accession of the Emperor Julian it was again reopened, and fragments of an 
inscription in his honour have been found. The oracle was finally closed by the Emperor Theodosius, 
who in $92 a.p. put an end to pagan cults, After this time Christianity conquered, and Praeneste 
became one of the suffragan bishopries of the Roman See. The relics of the martyred saint, Agapitus, 
were removed from the basilica outside the town, where they had been buried, and placed in one of the 
most important buildings of pagan’ Praeneste, which became the Cathedral dedicated in ns honour. 
The great temple built by Sulla in the upper part of the town hecame the seat of medieval barons, and 
the name of the town itself gradually changed from Praeneste—Civitas Praenestina to Penestrina, 
Pelestrina, and finally Palestrina. 

The earliest notice that we have concerning medieval Palestrina is the deed of gift by which 
Pope John XIII. ceded the territory of Palestrina to his sister Stefania in 970 a.p. Her family remained 
in possession till 1043 a.p,, when by the marriage of the last of the line, Emilia, to Stefano de Columns, 
Palestrina passed into the hands of the Colonna family. On the death of Emulia, the Pope, Gregory VIL, 
laid claim to the estate on the ground that as she was the last of the line, the property should now 
revert to the Holy See. This claim was resisted by her son Petrus de Columna, and in 1117 a.p. Pope 
Paschal IL. took it from him by foree. After Paschal’s death, however, Petrus recovered Palestrina 
and the Colonnas continued in undisturbed possession for nearly two hundred years. 

In 1297 a.p. the Colonnas revolted from Pope Boniface VIIL., and the next year the city was taken 
and razed to the ground. But under Clement V. the Colonnas were allowed to regain possession and 
rebuild their erty. 

In 1497 a.p. the Colonnas again rebelled, this time against Pope Eugenius 1V., who followed the 
example of his predecessor Boniface, and ordered the unhappy city again to be levelled with the 
ground. This was carried out by Papal troops under Cardinal Vitelleschi. 

Soon after this the Colonnas once more reconciled themselves to the Chureh, and Pope Nicholas V. 
(1447-1455 a.p.) gave permission to rebuild the aty. This was done by Stefano Colonna, who also 
restored thé fortress on the site of the ancient acropolis (Fig. 2). His son Francesco restored the palace. 

From this time the city took on its modern aspect. ‘The Colonnas remained its feudal lords, thoagh 
with limited rights, until 1680 a.p., when it passed by purchase to the Barberini family, who still keep 
the title of Princes of Palestrina, The last event of historical importance which may be suid to concern 
the town is the defeat in the plain below of the Bourbon troops from Naples by Garibaldi and his 
soldiers in 1840.T 

The modern town is a dirty, picturesque place with winding streets that break at intervals into 
flights of steps (Fig. $). Built into the walla of the many mediwval houses that remain can be seen 
pieces of cornices, friezes and architraves, while broken column drums and other fragments are to be 
found in most of the gardens. 

Il. 

The literary notices of the Temple of Fortune mt Pracneste and its oracle are very seanty. The 

passage in Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 41,7 referred to above, is the most important. This passage, 


© For further information about Christian Pracneste fustium Preenestinoram monuments declarant bonestuim 
see Maruochi, Guida, pp. 145 ff hominem et nobilem, somnis crebris ad extrenom etiam 
+ (1, M. Trevelvan, Garituldi'a Defewen of the Roman fe- minacibos cum juberetur certo in lone silicom esedere, per- 
peblic, pp. 138 ff. - . territum visia irridentibus ale civitue id agere corpiare ; 
+ Cicero, De Divinatione, ii, 41, 85-86 : “NumeriumSuf- itaque perfracto sax0 sortie erupisee in robore insculptas 
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besides giving the origin of the lots, tells us more than any other authority about the original shrine. 
From it we learn that the spot where the lots leapt out of the rock was in Cicero's time in a sacred 
enclosure und that near it was the shrine of Jupiter Puer,* who was represented as a suckling child 
with Juno in the lap of Fortune and was worshipped by matrons. Cicero continues that the Temple 
of Fortune stood on the spot where honey had flowed out of an olive tree, from the wood of which was 
made the chest which contained the sacred lots. 

With regard to the ‘Temple we learn from Pliny that it contamed a heavily gilded statue of 
Fortune.t In another place} Pliny, in talking about various kinds of paving, mentions that called 
“ lithostroton,” and says that the pavement of this kind given by Sulla to the Temple of Fortune at 
Praeneste remained in his day. ‘This gift of Sulla haa by many been tho ught to be the mosaies with 
marine and Egyptian subjects, the former of which is still in situ, while the latter, the famous Nile 
mosaic, was removed and restored and is now in the Palazzo Barberini at the top of the town. | 

Livy tells us that in commemoration of the exploit of M. Anicius at Casilinum, his statue was set 
up in the Forum at Praeneste with an inseription, a copy of which was attached to three statues in the 
Temple of Fortune.§ wi 

From an inseription of the age of the Antonines|| recording a gift of statues we learn of the existence 
of a building called the “ Junonarium ” and also that the Temple of Fortune had a ~ pronase.” 

Beyond references to sacred buildings and dedications, there is a passage in Varrof] from which we 
know that Praeneste possessed a very ancient “ solarium,” or solar clock, with an inscription. Traces 
of this clock, showing it to have been of peculiar design, were found in 1882 by Professor Marucchi** 
ou the southern face of the building which is now the main part of the Cathedral of 8. Agapito. 

An old “ aerarium “ is under the building now the seminary. Its name is fixed by an inscription 
of pre-Sullan date.jf ‘The “ Fasti Praenestini,” the celebrated calendar of Verrius Flaceus, were set 
up either in the upper or lower part of the Forum (there ts a variety of reading in the passage im 
Suetonins).tt Marble slaba of this calendar were used as building material in the old basilica of 5.Agapito 


prscorom Litterarum otis. Is eat bodice locus saeptus 
teligiose propler Jovia practi qui lactens cum Junene For 
tunac in gremio sedons mManimam appetons custissime coll 
tira matribue. Eocdemque tempore in co loco uli Portunae 
nune est acdea mel ox olow Muxisse dicunt, harusnicesque 
dixts#e summa nobilitate Ulas scrtia [uturaa, corumque 
juan ex ille olen aroam esse factam cone conditas sortia 
quae bodie Fortunar monitu tolluntur. Quid igitar im his 
potest ewe certl quae Fortunae mionitu pueri manu mis- 
centuratque ducunturt ... Quis roburillud cecidit, do- 
lavit, inscripsit t : | 

“ From the recorda of Pracneste we learn that Numerivs 
Suffustios, » man of rank and considerstion, was ordered 


by frequent dreams, which at the Inst becume threatening, * 


to break open the flint rock at a certain spot, Terrified by 
his visions, he hegan to do this, though his fellow-citizens 
laughed at him, and when the rock waa shatters! lots leapt 
out carved in oak with the marke of anciont letters, This 
is the plate which is now religiously enclosed mear the 
shrine of Jupiter Poor, who as a suckling child sits with 
June in the lap of Fortune seeking her brenat, and ia wor- 
shipped by mothers with the purest rites. Ther say that 
at the same time honey flowed from on olive tree at tho 
apet where now ja the Temple of Fortune, and that the 
haruspiers declared that the lota would be held in the 
greatest honour, and that at their command a chest waa 
made of the olive tree in which the lots were placed and 
from which they are now Laken when Fortune bids. What 
certainty can there be in these lots which are ahuftied and 
drawn by the hand of a child t .. , Who cat down that 
oak anil worked it and carved letters upon it 1" 

* Tho beat oxplanation of this cult scoma to lie in the fact 
that Fortune aa Primigonia waa alao called * Jovis fuer” 
(ée., filin), This is shown by inscriptions. This was pro- 
bably later misunderstood and referred to Jupiter himself, 


and go gave rise to the cult of Japiter asa babe. CL Wis- 
sows, Heligion ond Aultua der Romer, pp. 208 if. 

t Pliny, ALN. xxiii, OL. He is discussing the method of 
gilding by means of thin gold plates“ bractene ™ and con- 
tindtes “‘ eraasiagimee ox tia Pyaenestinae vorantur etiam 
nano retinente nomen Fortunac inaurate ibi aumulacro.” 

¢ Pliny, HN, xaxvi, 4; * Lithoatrotn cooptavere tam 
guh Sulla parvulis certe orvetia, Exatat hodio quoi! in For- 
tunae delubro fecit." Cf Maruechi, 407 Pont, Ace, 1810, 
pp. 146 ff. | 

§ Livy, xxiii, 10/18: “ Status cius indicio fuit Pracnesto 
in foro statute, lorieata, amicta toga, velato capite, cum 
titulo Jamnae aencac inseripto, Mo Anicium pro militibua 
qui Caeilini in proesidio erant votum solvisse, idem titolue 
tribuasignis in aede Fortunae positiafuit sobiectus.” 

|| CULE. xiv. 2807: L. Sariolenue Naevius Faatns con- 
anlaria ut Triviam in Iunonariom, ut in pronao aedis sta- 
tuam Antonini Augesti, Apollinia, Isityches, Apel. ita ot 
hance Minervam Fortunae Primigeniae donum dedit cum 
arn. 

* Varro, De Lingua Latina, vi. 42“ Moridies ab co quod 
needius dies, Dantiqui in bee loso non KR dixeront ot Prae- 
neate incisum in eolario vidi." 

** Marucohi, dunali dell’ Lat. 1884, pps 286. CL also 
Hutda, p:., Fig. f, and Ati della Pont. Ace. 1013, pp. 226, 
ff., for his latest ideas on the aubject. He uses this clock 
logether with a pee from Ovid (Faati, vi. 59) to en- 
deavour to identity the building with the Junonarium men- 
tioned! in the inscription given above (OU. 0, xiv. 2867), 

ft CALL. xiv. O78 >“ M. Anicine L, f, Basso, MW, Mer- 
sicios C. f. aedilis acrarium fociendum dederont.” 

++ Suctonins, De Gremmaticis, 17>" Statuam ben bert. (ac 
Verrine Flacoua) Praeneste in inferiore (v.l. auperiore) fon 
parte contra hemicyelium in quo fastoa a se ordinatos ot 
marmores paricte incisoa publicarat.” 
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* Petrini, Memoric Premestion, xxxil. pp. M02"... Item 
dicunt in Civitate Penestrina que totaliter eUyopronit a fuik 
exterminio ef roine coum Paldeiiw ante Pobilissimis, et anti- 
quiseimis, eteum Templo magne et wolemni, quod in hon 
orem Beate Virginia decicatum erat, ectifiontia per Julium 
Cocsarom Imperatorem, cujus Civitas Ponestrip, fuit anti-’ 
quitua et cum ecalie de nobilinsimo marmore amplis, et 
ai a per quis etiam oquitando awend poterat in Palaciam 
et Templum prodicta, que quidem seale erant ultra centum 
nomero Palarium autem ('nésaris edifloatum ad modum 
uniue C pro pter primar litteram nominia eui, et Tem plum 
Palacio inherons operc sumptucsiaeime edificatum ad 
modum 3. M. Rotunde de Ure. Que omnia per (nea 
Ronifacinm et ejue tyrampnidem expouita fuerint totall 
oxterminio et ruine, et com omnibus aliin Paloriie ot edi. 
fciis ot Thomibue ejeedem civitatia, et cum muris antiqnis- 
cimin opere Sarracenico factis de Inpidibus qtadria et mag- 
nis, que sola dampna tam magna, et inextinabilia sunt, 
qood multa et magna bona non eufficerent ad refectionem 
ipooraom, noe aliqua rations vel summa pecunia present, 
ut fuernnt refici propter magnam antiquitatem, et nubilita- 
tem aperum predictoram. | | 

“tem in Castro Montia Penestrio., quod similiter total- 
iter dirai ferit, ubi erat Rocea nobilissima, et Palacia pul- 
cherrima, et mori antiquirsima opere Sarracenion, ot de 
lapidibue pobilihus sicut muri pred. Civitatia, .. , | 

“... Next they mention the town of Penestrina, which 
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outside the town, but one fragment was discovered 
near 8. Maria dell’ Aquila on the site of the Foru 
of the Roman Colony. 

There ts one important reference in medieval 
times to the temple in the upper part of the town, 
It is given in Petrini’s Memorie Prenestine, and is 
numbered Monuméntum XXXIL* Tt is from a 
petition of the Colonna family for the restitution 
of their rights after the destruction of the city in 
1297, and gives the only description of the upper 
Temple extant, showing that it had flights of 
marble steps leading up to a hemieyele above 
which was a round temple crowning the whole 
design, 

I].—Brantocaarny. 
1. Giuntano pa Bascaunoe (1445 — 1516). 


Drawing of apsidal building. Cod. Vat, Barb. 


Lat, 4424, fol. 43a. 

2. Prrro Lacorto. Plan and perspective of 
restored sanctuary. The originals are in Turin 
(Archivio del Stato), a¢ there is a copy of both in 


Cod. Otteboni, Lat. $873, £.71, 72. There are also 


copies in Cod. Vat. Lat. $439, fol. 50, 51, and of 
the plan in the Vienna Hofbibliothels, Sammlung 


Architektonischer Handzeiclinungen N. 272 (Fig. 


4). (They are attributed by Eyger to Gionamo 
Rarsauor and reproduced by him.) 

Portions of the above and the Sangallo ilraw- 
ing are reproduced by Canina and Delbrick, 


most aoble aul ancient palaces and ite great and solemn 
tomple, which waa dedirated tu the honoor of the Hjewsecd 
Virgin, all of which were built by the Emperor Jolius 
Carsar to whom the Town of Peneatrina belonged of oli, 
and with its broad and spacious (lights of noble marble 
steps op which & man might even ride on horseback to the 
temple and palace aforesaid. And the pulace of Cacagr, 
which was built in the shape of 6 single © heeauae of the 
first lotter of hia name, and the teraple above mid adjoining 
the palace which was baile with moat poble acd ouomptoons 
workmanship in the shape of 8. M. Rotunda (i... the Pan- 
thron)in Rome. All of which, throagh this kame [oniface 
and hie tyranny, were laid waate in weter destruction an 
ruins with all the other palaces also and buildings antl 
dwelling houses of the same city, and with ita ancient walle 
of Saracen workmanship made wf great equare stones, 
Which alone are auch great. and inestimable frases that 
many and great riches would not muffice to restore them, 
nor oonbd they /aDY Means, not even by the greatest 
uma of money, be rebuilt as they were, heeauee of the 
great antiquity and excellence of the aforesaid works, 

“ Noxt they mention the Citadel of the Maunt of Penes- 
trina, which he likowine caused to be destroyed, whore was 
a nohle fort and beautifel palaces and moat anehent valle 
of Saracen workmanship and of noble stones like the walle 
of the aforesaid city, . ..” 


wae entioly Inid waste with destruction and ruin, with ite. 
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3. Axpnea Pautantro (1518-1580), Sketch plans, elevations and sections showing schemes for the 
restoration of Pracneste. RuL.B.A, Library, vol. viii, 10, 11, ix. 1-9, reproduced by Burger, Zeitachrift 
Jiir Geschichte der Archiektur, 1908-1919, pp. 203-210. 

4. M. Suanesu. Praenestes Antiquae Libri Duo, Roma, 1655. Mainly an ecclesiastical history, 
but contains references to pagan remains. Three plates, plan, elevation and perspective of Pracneste 
restored after Pietro da Cortona (see p. 65 of Suarez’ book). The originals are at Windsor. 

5, Li. Ceccont. Storia di Palestrina cittd del prisco Lazio, illustrata con antichi iscrizione € nolizis 
finora inedite. 1756. One plate giving map of Palestrina and surrounding country, 

6. Groroe Haprie.p, 1792. Views and restoration of Palestrina. BIB.A. Inbrary. Six ahoets, 
two showing restored plan and elevation, remainder perspectives giving actual state of the town. 
(These drawings were the subject of a lecture given before the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in May, 1848, by J. Papworth.) 

i. Pernint. Memorie Prenestine disposte in forma di Annali, Roma, 1798. Contains. inter alia 
the petition of the Colonna family giving the description of the later temple. 

8. Huyor. 1811.- Bibliothéque de ('éoole des Beaux Arts. Paria. Monuments Antiques, ii. Pl. 
189-191. Six drawings, plans and elevations, showing état actuel and restoration. 

J. Ninpy axp Toon. J! Tempio della Fortuna Prenestina, Rova. 1825. Description, plans and 
restoration. Text reproduced in Nibby’s Dintorni di Roma, vol. ii. pp. 476 ff. Roma, 1848. 

10. Lurar Rossii, Antichité dei Contorni di Roma. Roma, 1826. Perspectives, état actuel, 
restored plan and elevation, 

11. Guenerix. [ibliothéque de l'école des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1840. Plans and elevations showing 
état actuel and restoration. 

12. Terax. Bibliothéque de Uécole des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1846. Collection Lampuée., Restaurations 
des monuments anciens, envois de Rome, Plans, elevations and sections, with details of the apsidal 
building, état actnel and restoration. 

13. T.L. Doxaunson. Cire, 1848. RB.A. Library. Adrawing of Huyot's restoration “ corrected (7) 
on the spot.” 

14. Caxtxa. Edifizi, vi. Pl 111-119. Roma; 1856. Restoration details and mip. 

15. Bensien, 1875, N. wall of * area sacra.” D'Espony, Pl. 47. 

16. I. Pemsiger. Ktude sur Préneste. Paris, 1850. One plate giving plan of town. Contains the 
fullest deseription and history. 

If. DP. Buoxpen. Melanges d Archéologie ot d'Histoire de l'école francaise a Ronie, 1882. pp. 168 ff. 
Iwo plates showing elevation and plan of état actnel. The most complete plan showing the remains 
of the ancient town. 

18. Cironta, 1889, Restored plan and elevation in the Municipio at Palestrina. Drawn ley 
LaMBUSIER, 

19. Rt. Vax Demax Masorrr. * A study of the Topography and M nnicipal History of Praeneste.”” 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, 108. Gives a useful list of buildings mentioned in inscriptions at 
Palestrina. : 

20. TD). Vacuient, Articles in Not. Scari and Bull. Comm., 1909, vol. xxxviii. pp. 212 ff. 

21. Kt. Denuxver. Hellenistische Bauten in Latium. Vol.i. pp. 47 ff. “ Das Heiligtum der Fortuna 
in Pracneste.” 1907, Ten plates and forty-four illustrations in text. An andlysia and description of the 
lower group of buildings and an attempt to decide their identity. Vol. ii. pp. 1 ff, 1912. Additional 
remarks and one plate giving his idea of lower group. 

22. -O. Manvecur. Various articles and notes of excavation since 1881. The most important are :— 

Bull, fst, 1881, pp. 248 ff: 1882, pp. 244 fF 

Bull. Comm. 1895, pp. 26 ff; 1904, pp. 288 ff; 1907, pp. 276 ff. 

Att. Pont, Ace. 1910, pp. 67 ff; 1918, pp. 226 ff 

Also (ruida Archaeologica dell’ Antica Procneste, Latest edition, Rome, 1913. 
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In the foregoing bibliography mention has been made of all the authorities of any importance 
dealing with Praeneste. The numerons articles cited in the catalogue of the German Archaeological 
Institute deal in the main with the necropolis. A few references to casual discoveries in the town 
itself will be found in Notizie degli Scarv. 

IV. 

Sinee the Renaissance Praeneste has been the subject of several restorations. These attempts 
show two main faults. First, temple buildings, colonnades and open spaces all connected with the 
sanctuary have been made to cover the whole slope of the hill; secondly, a perfect balance has been 
shown throughout, The reason for this is that early echemes for restoration were made without any 
exact measurements of the actual remains visible. Discoveries and excavations which have recently 
been made on the site, though not on any large seale, suffice to disprove these restorations, in ail of 
which imagination plays a large part. Hadifield’s is a particularly stnking example of this freedom of 
treatment, no design showing less likeness to the possibilities of the actual remains than his; while 
in the latest, that of Cipolla, the central and most ancient of all the buildings is not shown. 

A fair amount has been written on the subject of Palestrina and its history. The first scientific 
and careful survey of the siteis that by Nibby. Of late years, since excavation has begun, the amount 
of literature dealing with Palestrina has largely increased. The most valuable general deseription 
(eiving plain and elevation of the ruins) is that of P. Blondel, who lived for some years at Palestrina. 
The work of the later authorities in the list is also important. : 

In the preparation of my drawings of the actual state of Praeneste I have depended chiefly on the 
surveys made by Mr. Prestwich.* The plan (Fig. 14) has been based on the Stato Ponteficio Survey 
of 1818, kindly supplied by the Ufficio Teenico di Finanza di Roma, supplemented by the levels and 
survey of the 1° Reg. Genio stationed in Palestrina during the war. The whole has been brought up 
to date and corrected by measurements and levels which I took on the spot. 

I have made no study of the lower part of the city (j.c., the Roman forum and its surroundings 
below the present town), and have limited my restoration to the part above the Via degli, Arciont. 
A certain amount is visible south of this road, but until further excavations have been made any 
attempt at a reconstruction of this part would be useless, 

The date chosen for the restoration is the end of the first century a.p. (Figs. 16 and 18). The 
site of the ancient town was at this time partly covered by the sanctuary as rebailt by Sulla, who 
founded a now Roman colony at the foot of the hill. Here was the foram with new public buildings, 
which later ineluded libraries,t and amphitheatre,t and even a school for gladiators. Honses and 
public buildings must, however, have existed in the more ancient part of the town, and there 1s no 
warrant for supposing that this part contained the temple buildings only. 

Before the time of Sulla there was obviously no attempt at symmetry in the planning of the town. 
The lower terrace walls and south boundary are not parallel, The axis of the central building under 
the present Cathedral was not parallel with that of the group of buildings forming the ancient slime. 
In the reconstruction which followed Sulla, an axis was taken passing through the centre of the space 
between the two grottos, and terraces were made at right angles to this line, The deeign of the upper 
part of the town is completely balanced, and repeats and confirms the lines of the early sanctuary. 
Two small hemicyeles were made on the upper terrace to correspond with the two grottos. On the 
lower terrace, in Imperial times, a large water-tank was built which practically corresponded with 
one already existing on the east. In this way the town began to assume 4 symmetrical oppearance, 
but there was far from being perfect balance between the two sides. 
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* Mr. Ernest Prestwich, A.-.].B.A., intended to make a + O.1.1L. xvi, 2196, Magoffin, p. 53. 
restoration of Praeneste in 1911. As he wae unable to carry CULL, xiv. 010, 3014, Magoffin, p. 52. 
out this idea he very kindly laid at my disposal much fers. civ. 2014, 

material which has been very useful to me throughout, 
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It will now be convenient to study the town in greater detail. 
Watis.—The early town was joined to the citadel (on the site of the modern Castel 5. Pietro) 
by long walls of polygonal masonry” 
(Figs. 5 and 6). -These walls were not 
destroyed by Sulla after the taking of 
the city with the exception of the wall 
on the south, although the town was 
no longer fortified. The wall is nearly 
complete on the east side. On the west 
no trace of ancient wall exists between 
the Porta San Francesco and the Porta 
San Martino,except fortwo small pieces 
in the modern wall, thie line of which has 
therefore been adopted in the design. 
On the south the wall is of “opus quad- 
ratum’’ of the time of Sulla (Fig. 7), 
with an arcade to the eastof the central 
cite. 

Mars Roaps anp Gares.—The 
main road from Rome was theVia Prae- 
rnestina, which after Sulla’s time ran 
into the new part of the town on the 
plain. Pieces of ancient paving show 
that a road led up from the lower town 
to a gate in the walls where is now 
the modern Porta San Martino. This 





mG £§—Pourioxan. Watt at Casran §. hintno 


paving is, visible outside the 
present gate along the modern 
road, South of this, below the 
present Cardinal's Garden, is 4 
gap in the wall. This may also 
have been another amall gate 
as shown in the restoration, 
although the sides are broken. 

In the centre of the south 
wall and on the axis of Sulla’s 
building is « large gap in the 
“opus quadratum™ wall and re- 
mains of what appears to be the 
flank of an entrance. This was 
the main approach from the new 
forum to the temple and the old 
town. 

On the east side the main 
entrance was: where ia now the 
Porta Santa Maria, at the end of 
the modern Via Anicia, Part of the Cyelopean wall on the north side of the modern entrance ends in a 

a “© Cf. the city walla of Norba, Sl ee 
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vertical edge, which makes it likely that in ancient times there was a gateway here; remains of 
gate tower also exist at this point. In the Via Anicia just inside the gate are some large blocks of 
” .- no a a et | ~ Opus quadratam "and the drum 

he al al of an applied column. At the 
modern Porta del Sole.in thesouth- 
east commer of the town, there was 
probably only a postern, as this 
entrance 15 considerably lower than 
the level of the ancient forum. The 
road on this side, which now leads 
to Valmontone and Cave, like the 
road on'the west, also led from the 
lower part of the town to the more 
ancient part above, At the Porta 
Portella there was a postern which 
is still visible, 

south of the town, along the 
line of the Via degli Arcioni., a road 
7 ; existed, the paving of which was 
Fi, 7.—Orce Ocansates or §, Wat, seen by Huyot in 1811.* 

The road to the citadel, which still remains as the “ strada antica,” zezagged up inside the walls. 

Roaps wirhix THE Wai.s.—The greater part of the ancient remains consists of terrace walls 
(Figs.S and 9), These walls, which ron practically east and west across the whole town, help to fix 
the lateral communica. — 
tions. The levels of the [Ea 
tops of the walls, column 
bases andentablatures in 
stu, and some fragments 
of ancient road paving 
give the relative heights 
of each stage of the town. 
The roads shown in the 
restoration have been 
arrived at by careful mea- 
surements of these rp- 
mains and by the lines of 
the modern roads where 
they are suitable, 

In making a main 
approach from the forum 
of Sulla on the centre 
axis I have followed the 
restorations of Pirro < a ; et 
Ligorio and Palladio and Fic. 1. —Teanack Watt. 
the opinion of Magofin.t The base found in the} Piazza Ganbaldi (see Fig. 10) and the balding 
under the Cathedral establish this axis, . - 

—— Se ee ee a 
* Hoyot, Mon. Ant, Pl, 189, See alvo his report tn the Bibliothtewe de [dente des Reaus A ris 
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T Magoffin, p, 32. 
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The main approach from the west, along what is now the modern Corso, is fixed by two fragments 
of retaining wall which exist below the level of the modern street in the houses Nos. 82and 102. The 
lower road, parallel to this and ranning past the open reservoirs, has also a retaining wall, which can 
be seen under the honse of the 
Cieerchia family in the Via 
Prerantonio Petrini. The re- 
taining walls of the upper part 
of the town being much higher 
are plamtly visible. 

Tae Ancient Forum.— 
Excavations have been made 
In the modern Piazza Regina 
Margherita(Fig.11),whichshow 
that an open space existed here 
In ancient times. Four steps 
running right across in front of 
the modern seminary were 
found;* and the paving of this 
space and of an ancient road leading into it, and the steps of a podium are to be seen at the north- 
east comer of the Cathedral. It is natural to see in such an open space in the middle of an ancient 
town the forum. ‘This identification is made all the more pro- 
bable by the fact that round this space, on the north and west 
sides, were the most important buildings of early Praeneste. 
The aerarium is to be seen here under the modern seminary. 
Tie ts proyed by an inseription in it giving its name.t As we 
know that in ancient towns that the usual place for the aerarium 
was the forum,t it makes it all the more likely that this space 
was the foram. How far it extended south and east ta not yet 
known, but the slope of the ground limits possibilities on the 
south zide. On the east it has been restored so that the temple 
is in the centre of the north side (as was the ease at Pompeii). 

Every former restoration shows the forum extending to the 
west, 80 that the central building (under the Cathedral) stands 
in the middle. What evidence there is, however, is against this 
idea. Had there been such a forum there would have been no 
reason for the ancient road on the east side of the central build- 
ing. The grotto, to which it obviously leads, could have been 
reached across the space to the west. 

Lower Temerte axp Apjoisine Burnprses.—In assuming 
that the two grottos and the area connecting them were the 
ancient sanctuary of Fortune referred to by Cicero in the pas- 
sage given above, I follow all important authorities$ except the 
late Professor Yoglien || anil Professor Hilsen," who believe this group of buildings to be secular, 
* Vasticr. Bull - § On this point Marnechi and Delbrick are the most inv 
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* Vaclicri, Anil, Comm. 1070, pp. 241 and 222, Figs, 8 


and @. 

* CLE. xiv, 2075. The inseription belongs to a date 
eartior than Sniia, probably to the second century, Ec, 
Cf. Marnochi, aida, ip. hae and Pig. 5. 

¢ Vitruvius, v. 30+" Aeririgm carver euria fore «unt 
coniungenda,” 


portant. 

| Vagbiert, Hull Comm. 100, pp. 230. Vagctieri believes 
that if the temple is to be found i in this part of the town it 
tt the building incorporated in the Cathedral. 

© Vagtieri, Jtall, Comm. 100, p. 207, n. 115, mentions 
that Professor Halsen thought it was probably o library, 
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Enough exists of the 
building on the east side 
to give a satisfactory re- 
storation.* [fig of “opus 
incertum” with applied 
colummnsin good preserva- 
tion (Figs. 12, 19). Like 
the Temple of Concord at 
Rome, the entrance was 
on one of the long sides. 
The famous Nile mosaic, 
now in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini at the top of the 
town, covered the floor of 
the grotto at its north 
end.? This is the building 
generally accepted as the 
Temple of Fortune. 

The exact arrange- 
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* Ae mentioned in the hibliography, Teting hina thndle @ 
careful study of thin building anil its Hlotaila. 

t Marnechi, Atti della Pout, Ace. 1010, pp. 1460 ff. a dis. 
oussion of the Nile moriic and of mosaic pavement found 
In the wpper temple which Marucchi believes to he thr 





~ lithowtroten of Sulla. 
7 Marnorhi, Aull, Common, POT, pp, Oo ff. 
§ Delbriiek, i. pp. OF G5 di. p. 4d, 
| Vaglieri, Bull. Comm, 1000, pp. 233 ff. 


the building on the west, which is be- 
leved to be the Grotto of the Lots, js 
more difficult. Ihave shown it partly 
covered, and supposed that in the re- 
building of Sulla, when the whole of 
this group was elaborated, it was en- 
closed on the south side anda facade 
built to correspond to that of the 
temple. | 

The shrine of Jupiter Puer is said 
by Cicero to have been near the spot 
where the lote sprang ont of the rock. T 
have placed it in this enclosure, 

The space between the grottos offers 
a more difficult problem. A variety of 
opinion exists as to how this area was 
treated; the question has been discussed 
in detail by Professors Marnechit and 
Delbrick,§ who believe it to have been 
open to the sky, and Professor Vaglieri, || 
who believed it to have been roofed 
over. Delbrick, in a detailed article. 
shows by careful drawings what he con- 
siders to have been its appearance, Pro- 
fessor Maruceli gives many reasons why 
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he considers this area to have been open. I agree, however, with the conclusion of the late Professor 
faglieri that it was roofed over.* 

The difficulties of the problem will be more clearly understood by reference to the plan of this 
area (see Pig. 14), To have any raison d'éire at all the window openings and the arches above 
on the north side must have corresponded with actual windows and arches on the south side, 
Otherwise such a treatment for this wall would be pointless, as it forms part of the retaining wall to 
the cliff. The existence of columns corresponding to the applied colamns of this wall is proved at 
B (Fig. 18). At C there is part of a wall 
which would have formed a foundation 
fora row of columns on this liné. In the 
erypt below 5. Agapito the wall marked 
D is visible. This wall obviously corre- 
sponded to the double wall referred to 
above if the area was roofed. The 
columns at Ti (in the Museum) are only 
half the mtercolumniation of those of 
the north wall. This, however, would not 
matter, as the two tows would not be 
seen together. The fragment of column 
in the crypt does not appear to me to 
be in situ. The column bases at F be- 
longed to a portico which ran round the 
temple and are on a considerably lower 
level, t.¢., that of the forum. 

The foregoing seems to show that 
the area was covered, and this theory is 
borne out by the fact that there are no 
traces of gutters or channels for the dis- 
posal of rain-water in the area. The 
channel existing between the two parts 
of the wall on the north is no evidence 
either way. It would be necessary in any 
case to carry off the water from the cliff. 

* ane most ancient building of Pales- Fid. 13 —AREA nerwirs Grorros snowine APriicn Convuxs axp 
tring 18 now part of the modern UCathe- wig creicnintereasiogh ward arr 
dralof S. Agapito. It is of “ opus quadratum." The east and west walls have been pierced with arches 
and made to form the piers of the nave.t The north wall has been destroyed, exeept in the crypt, 
where a fragment is to be seen, and the south wall is visible only from the baleony over the modem 
entrance. Sufficient exists, however, to give the exact size of the rectangle. The excavation, still open 
in the Piazza Regina Margherita, shows that this buildingstood ona podium with steps leading down 
to the street and foram on the east side. In 1884 Professor Marucehi discovered traces of the Solarium 
mentioned by Varro on the south wall.t The colonnade surrounding these walls, shown on practically 
all restorations, is therefore proved impossible. It is probable that this building was restored and em- 
bellished in the time of Sulla, as it was the centre of his whole scheme. There is a doubt about its 
identification, but the general belief is that 1t was ras the Caria, Or Senate Honse, of pre-Sullan Praeneste, 








. This ua is also Lr. Ashby’ = Opinion, central buildin 
g, with photographs of tlie traces of the 
T Cf. Temple of Coneord at Cirgenti. * solarium,” A very olear deniving of the ** golarium "" ia 
¢ Marucehi, Alts della Pont, Acc. 1918, pp. 226 1. Con- also given in hia Guida, Fig. 9. 
tains the most detailed discussion of the problem of the 
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Urran Temrur ann Bompies.— 
The restoration of the upper part of the 
town 18 an easier matter. The whole 
formed an architectural setting for the 
more ancient shrine below. A large open 
&pace surrounded by a colonnade with a 
hemicyele, the steps of which still exist 
(fig. 16,21) in the middle of the north side, 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
plain to the sonth, is crowned by a round 
temple. This space probably served, az 
Professor Maruechi suggests ,* as an open 
place for functions and sacrifices, which 
were not possible in the ancient forum 
owing to its restricted size and to the pre- 
sence of other monuments. The cirenlar 
temple at the top is mentioned in the 
Colonna petition, in which it is deseribed 
as like 8. Maria Rotunda, ie., the Pan- 
theon. This is most unlikely, considering 
the date, although Palladio restores it in 
this way. Probably all that is meant js 
that it was a circular building. We have 
examples of contemporary round temples 
in the so-called Temple of Vesta,in Rome, 
in its earher form, and of the Sibyl at 
Tibur (Tivoli). These are both peripteral, 
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JB and [have consequently 

© followed them in my 

restoration, The semi- 
circular flight of steps is 
shown in the Pirro 
Ligorio drawings, and 
olso in Huyot's restora- 
tion. The large block of 
tufa found in front of 
themodernstaircase was 
probably the substruc- 
ture ofacolossalstatue.t 
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REesEnvors.—The 
problem of water must 
always have been im- 
portant to Praeneste, 
which was dependent on 
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reservoirs for a satisfactory supply,* at any rate until the eonstraction of aqueducts, and even after- 
wards as a matter of convenience. There are remains of five reservoirs. The most ancient, of “* apna 
quadratum,” is along the modern Corso, and is mentioned only by Magoffin.| There were two tanks, 
open to the sky, on the lower platform. A considerable part of one exists in the Barberini garden, 
It ia of brick construction, faced with cement, and probably of Flavian date.t In the east part of 
the town traces of two walls of “ opus incertum" have been found, which were probably part of the 
north and south walls of a reservoir on that side. There is also an aiyjueduct like the one existing 
under the Barberini garden. The construction is much earlier than that of the other reservoir, and 
the tanks could not have corresponded in size nor in relation to the centre axis. Pisces of pranite 
columns in the gardens on this side suggest colonnades such as [ have shown in the restoration. 

Below the town, on the west, is another large reservoir (Fig. 17) of brick which, according to 
Nibby, is of the time of Tiberius,§ bat the brickwork seems to be considerably later.|| ‘This probably 
supplied the lower town. Finally, at the Porta San Martino is a small reservoir of opus incertum,” 
which is unfaced and must have been below the level of the ancient road. 

OtHer Burpines.—In suggesting other mitable boiklings have referred to similar towns such 
as Anxur (Terracina), Tibur, Tusculum and Pompeii. The basilica: shown on. the east of the forum 














* Strabo, v. 3. 14. + Magofiin, p. 41. 'alwalin, p. O08; O.L.Ee xiv, 201] waa fou 
¢ This is also the opinion of Mr. C, Densmore Curtis, who here. | | 
iIndly examined the brickwork with ws. | Mr. Curtis agreed with ma in this. 
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is like that which exists at Anxur, and the temple, with its enclosure on the west of the central axis, 


is similar to that of Apollo at Pompeii. In the remaining space I have suggested quarters for the 
priests and attendants of the sanetuary, and have also shown shops and houses, small baths and villas. 
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These are all natural to a famous shrine and health resort such as we know Praeneste to have been - 
but it must not be forgotten that after Sulla and in Imperial times the centre of civic life | lay not here 


but in the new town on the plain, where in consequence were many buildings which tight otherwise 
have been looked for here. 
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The type of house hag been assumed to be rather that of Ostia* than of Pompeii. The Pompeian 
type would not have been so adaptable because of the restrictions of space imposed by the terraces, 
The Ostian house, unlike the ariaani “domus” with its atrium and noe zontal development, depends 
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for light on a facade with windows and develops vertically after the fashion of m modern house. Thus 
it is much more fitted for places where for any reason the land available for building is limited, as 
must have been the case on the hill at Praeneste. 

Very little is known of the planning of villas in the neighbourhood of Rome; but for the general 
appearance of their exterior I have been guided by wall pamtings,t in Rome and at Pompeii. 





(Figs, 3,5, 9, and 21 are reproduced from photographs by Dr. T. Ashby ; Fig. 3 from a photograph by Brogi; 
Figs. 8, 11, 12, 17 from photographs by Moecioni ; Figs. 13, 16, 19, 20 from: photographs by Alimari. Tho Institute 
is indebted to the authorities of the British School at Rome forthe loan af all the blocks which illustrate this Paper, 


with the exception of Figs. 14, 15, 18.) 








4 Rostov tzeff, * *“ [Ne Hellenistisoh- Romanischs ‘Axchiteke 
turlandschaft"’ (Aim, Mitt 1911, 1-2). Photographs passim, 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Jonx W.Sorpson, in the Chair, 


_The PRESIDENT, before calling upon Mr. Brad- 
shaw for his Paper, addressed the Meeting az follows :-— 
_ ‘Ttas, I think; fitting that I should say a few words in 
introducing Mr. Bradshaw. The Royal Institute has 
good right to be proud of his appearance here to-night, 
not only because he is himself a member whose great 
ability brings additional distinction to the ranks of our 
Associates ; a man, too, who made good in the War, 
and wears the Italian decoration of the Croce di 
Guerra; not only because he is the brilliant winner of 
the most important prize open to architect-students, 
but heeause it was the Royal Institute which first eon- 
celved the scheme under which that prize was founded, 
of which we have now the satisfaction and pleasure 
of seeing the result. | 

Tt was 80 long ago as 1907 that, on the oocasion of 
Mr. Collcutt’s Presidential Address to Students, I 
urged the need of some institution, preferably in cen- 
tral Italy, for the assistance and direction of our British 
travelling students. In the following year I had the 
opportunity, during a journey to Vienna with the in- 
coming President, Sir Ernest George, of urging the im- 
portance of this matter, and he was good enough to 
mention it in the course of his Inaugural Speech. | 
followed this up by a letter to the Jovewan in Novem- 
ber of the same year. It led to the formation of a 
special” School at Rome " Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Aston Webb, of which I became secre- 


There already existed, as you are aware, a British 
School of Archmology at Rome ; and, hearing of our ac- 
tivity, their Council expreased a wish to be associated 
with ns. In consequence I was elected to their School 
Committee as a representative of the Royal Institute 
to act asa sort of Garson officer with a view to bringing 
the two bodies into line as regards their future action. 
I had the great pleasure of acting in this capacity for 
somefew years. = 

In 1909 T visited Rome twice with reference to this 
matter, inspected the kindred institutions, both British 
and foreign, interviewing Sir Rennell Rodd, our Am- 
hassador, and the directors of the historic French 
School, and of the recently-formed American School, 
in the Via Nomentana, They all promised their hearty 
co-operation and support to our project. The results 
of these visits were embodied in two pretty lengthy 
Reports to the RLB.A. Committee, which, though 
they were then, of course, confidential, contain much 
general mformation on the subject which might now 
pense be usefully published for permanent reference. 

hey contained, besides, the outline scheme for com- 
bining the work abroad of all the British schools of 
archology, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
pretty much as now established. 


But, though we were all agreed on the desirability of 
the project, which was strongly supported by Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, the usnal obstacle of finance blocked 
the way to its realisation. One fortunate day, how- 
ever, the energetic Secretary of the Royal Commission 
for the Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Evelyn Shaw, called on 
our Secretary, Mr, MacAlister, with reference to the 
desire of the Chairman of the Commission to devote 
eome portion of the funds at their disposal to helping 
some important project for the advancement of 
Artistic teducation which we might have at heart. 
Mr. MacAlister was quick to seize the opportunity, 
and placed our scheme before Mr. Evelyn Shaw, The 
project was accordingly laid before the Chairman of 
the Commission, that enthusiastic patron of the fine 
arts, Lord Esher, who at once took the initiative, 
with the result that the School at Rome became an 
accomplished fact. Our best thanks are due to Lord 
Esher, as well as to Mr. MacAlister and to Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw for their insight and energy. 

Thave thoughtit right to ae this piece of history, 
because it is the fashion in some quarters to disparage 
the Royal Institute as a rather slow-going, effete old 
body, lacking in initiative, and to ask what it does. 
The R.I.B.A, does not, perliaps, advertise its doings 
quite as much as it might, and should ; but itis well to 
remember that its Council and Committees are cease- 
lesaly working for the benefit of the profession, and 
that their achievements are too often accepted as 
mutters of course, without thought of the quiet, long, 
inconspicuous effort which has preceded their success- 
ful fulfilment. 


Professor J, 5. REDD, Professor of Ancient History, 
Cambridge, said it was with very sincere pleasure that 
he proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bradshaw 
for his profoundly interesting Paper. In listening to 
it he seemed to have been realising part of the dream 
of those who were concerned with the earliest founda- 
tion of the British School at Rome, of whom he was 
one. When that School was founded, they had to be 
content with small beginnings: but the founders 
always looked forward to some such expansion of the 
School as had now taken place. They always hoped 
that the School would receive students representing 
the Arts, and he had been very glad to listen that 
evening to one of the first-fruits of the research of one 
of the new students whom they had been so glad to 
welcome at the School, The expansion to which they 
had looked forward was now beginning to be obvious, 
and was still proceeding. Recently anew Art Facult 
had been added, the Faculty of Engraving, to which 
they wished all success. A fresh step, too, had been 
taken in an alliance formed with the Modern Language 
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Association, which would provide a succession of 
students at the School whose prominent interest was 
in modern languages and literatures. These new de- 
velopments were much to be weloomed, because the 
wider the area of interest which the students of the 
School posseased, the better it was for every class of 
students, no matter to what Faculty they EHanet 
With regard to the modern language studenta, their 
accession would be welcomed, as it was hoped they 
might do something to restore the study of Italian in 
England to the position which it held down to almost 
the end of the eighteenth century, when, in the time 
of Sir Walter Scott and Coleridge, it was supplanted 
by German. He congratulated Mr. Bradshaw on 
the results of his researches; they formed a good 
augury, both for his own future, which they might 
look forward to as one of distinction, and also 
for the future work of the kind at the School, Co- 
operation among students was very important, and 
co-operation especially between architects and archm- 
ologists was of great importance: in fact, many of the 
greatest archeologists since the Renaissance time, not 
only in our own country but in every country, had 
been trained architects, and it was ihacet a Maxim 
that it was essential in all important excavations that 
an architect should assist. He looked forward confi- 
dently to further results of the same kind, He would 
like to say « word about the great opportunities which 
young students now had of pursuing their studies in 8 
place like Rome. We were very much indebted to the 
Commissioners of the 185) Exhibition for founding 
these Studentships and enabling us to obtain a worthy 
abode for the School in Rome; but there was still a 
great deal of development possible to the School if it 
could only obtain larger resources. It was at a dis- 
advantage compared with some of the other schoola 
Which had been supported liberally by their Govern- 
ments. Ours waa also at a disadvantage compared 
with the American School, to which great assistance 
had been given by wealthy American citizens. The 
preat need of the School at the present moment was 
what he might, without offence, desoribe as. malleable 
millionnire, and if anyone knew of such a person, he 
hoped he would bring him along ! 

Professor ERNEST GARDNER, Litt.D., Yates 
Professor of Archeology, London University, in 
teconding the vote of thanks, referred particularly to 
Mr. Bradshaw's researches and to his admirable draw- 
ings. There were several bodies to be congratulated 
on the result of his studies. In the firat place, there 
was the Institute, which had done so much to help in 
the foundation of the School and turning ita studies in 
this direction; secondly, there was the School at 
Rome; and, thirdly, there was Mr. Bradshaw hiniself. 
Tt was an extremely happy example of the co-operation 
of the architect with the archmologist ; as Professor 
Reid had said, the co-operation of these two was 
essential in almost all work of exploration and exca- 
vation. Without the architect the archwologist was 
sure to go wrong; on the other hand, without the— 


should he say ?—restraint of the archwologist the 
architect was, perhaps, a little too liable to give free 
rein to his imagination, instead of studying the actual 
facts which lie before him. This had been done by 
Mr. Bradshaw himself, and he would be the firat to 
acknowledge that he had owed much to the help, the 
co-operation, even the restraint in some cases, of arch- 
wologival experts, who had always been willing to help 
him with his work—above all, Dr. Ashby—in Rome: 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, B.A. Lond. [¥.], said that as 
one of the fortunate people who had visited Praeneste 
—the present Palestrina—he would like to say a word. 
Pracneste was a most picturesque place. To see the 
houses climbing up the slopes, and to follow the lines 
of those Cyclopean walls to the top, where the view 
obtained could never be forgotten, was 4 most interest- 
ing experience. Mr, Bradshaw had quoted Horace as to 
the fame it enjoyed as a health resort, and anyone who 
had been there would understand how great was the 
contrast between the fresh air on the slopes and the 
aweltering heat in the plains, and how that contrast 
must have appealedto the Romans. Those who had 
seen how the remains of these temples were over- 
laid with rubbish and by modern buildings could only 
be struck with wonder and admiration at the patience 
and skill with which Mr. Bradshaw had traced the plan 
of the temples, and restored many of the features of 
what must have been, from its size and position and 
lay-out, one of the most striking temples in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The British School at Rome 
was to be congratulated equally with Mr. Bradshaw on 
the result he had obtained. He supported heartily the 
vote of thanks to him for his interesting paper, and for 
his beautiful illustrations. 

Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D., who was 
called upon by the President, said he was glad of the 
opportunity of supporting the vote of thanks, Mr. 
Bradshaw had produced a very sound piece of work, 
apart from his architectural skill and imagination. 
He referred cet aeath to the thorough manner of the 
reconstruction, and the way Mr. Bradshaw had recon- 
structed the fragments into an organic whole. It was 
evidence of the true side of the architect's work, for, 
however much the technical side might be emphasised 
nowadays, the architect must always remain an artist 
—one who was inspired not only with the synthetic 
tt not only with the intellectual gift, but also who 
iid the emotional gift to bind together into a living 
organic whole something which he presented in such 
beautifal structures a8 those shown in Mr. Bradshaw's 
drawings. In addition also to the reconstructions in 
Italy, there was that wonderful type of reconstruction 
in Greece ; he (the speaker) had devoted four years of 
his life in the reconstruction of the Argive Heracum, 
in which the American architect (Mr. Tilton) who 
assisted him showed similar artistic and imaginative 
akill, coupled with soundness of study, to that shown 
by Mr. Bradshaw. All these reconstructions brought 
back to us in living form the splendour of the ancient 
buildings of Greece and Rome, 
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Professor H. HE. BUTLER, Professor of Latin, Lon- 
don University, said he had been extraordinarily in- 
terested to see this reconstruction of this wonderful 
site. It gave them what many reconstructions did not 
give, a sense of reality, not a sense of what he might 
call the decorative or paste-board reconstruction with 
which many of them had been familiar in their school 
duva, 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said he 
would like to say a word in recognition of what he 
would call the extremely thorough and logical investi- 
gation which had been at the basis of all Mr. Brad- 
shaw's restoration. For many years past ho had seen 
at the Salon what was the anoual great show of the 
Architectural Room, the restoration of some ancient 
temple by the French School at Rome. One would 
see there a drawing labelled * état actuel,” and on that 
the imagination of the architect had erected something 
which was very fine, but for which lie had not the 
remotest data. Mr. Bradshaw, however, had been 
most logical and careful in verifying all the data which 
could be got on the spot, and it must have been diffi- 
cult indeed to get this now that the site had been so 
much built over. 

The PRESIDENT said it was a good thing for 
architects to dip now and then into the cool back- 
waters of the past, and they were glad to see with them 
that evening the archeologists, to whose efforts, with, 
perhaps, a little help from the Institute as he had 
already mentioned, they really owed the existence of 
the present School at Rome, and the excellent results 
which Mr. Bradshaw hadshown them. In mentioning 
ames, he had forgetten to mention one who had done 
a great deal of the work, and to whom a considerable 
measure of the honour was to be attributed—viz., Mr. 
Baker Penoyre, Mr. Penovre and himself had worked 
together for many years on this subject, and Mr. 
Penoyre would remember the friendly talks and 
squabbles they had in the early days. He (the Presi- 
dent) did not know Prieneste, and way thankful to 
have made tts acquaintance through Mr, Bradshaw's 
admirable restoration. 

Mr, BRADSHAW, in making his acknowledgments, 
anid th was © source of great gratification to him te find 
that Praeneste was not without interest to the Inati- 
tute. Had it not been for the Rome Scholarahip he 
could not possibly have produced the drawings. There 
was etill much to be done in Rome; there were many 
more subjects of interest to architects, and he would 
like to express his gratitude to the Institute, through 
whose instrumentality the Rome Scholarshipin Archi- 
tecture was founded, for the great opportunity it had 
wiven him to deal with the problem and to interest 
himself in a subject which would otherwise have been 
beyond his powers. 


Sir REGINALD BLOMFTELD, R.A., Litt.D). [F.), 
Chairman of the Faculty of Architecture at the Britis! 
School at Rome, writing of Mr, Bradshaw's Reatora- 
tion in Vol. CX. of the School Papers, says -— 
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Mr. Bradshaw's restoration of Proeneste illustrates 
in an admirable manner the aims of the Faculty of 
Architecture in the British School at EKome. His 
beautifil drawings speak for themselves, but I would 
cull attention to the research which Mr. Hradehaw has 
devoted to his subject, not merely the ransacking of 
published works on Proeneste, but his own careful 
notes and sketches made on the spot and embodied in 
his scholarly reconstruction, I recently heard of a 
student in the school at Rome of another country who 
was found manufacturing o gigantic drawing, elabor- 
ately shaded and tinted, by means of the enlargement 
of small scale illustrations from various published 
works. Many of thease illustrations, as is well known 
to students, are quite inaccurate, and the whole pro- 
ceeding was worthless to the student and to anybody 
else, The result, except as an exhibition of draughts- 
manship, is useless. The student is only training him- 
self in shams and is shirking the mental discipline of 
endeavouring to find out for himself, by his own obser- 
vation und sifting of evidence, the actual facts of the 
building which he presents. Ever since the days of 
Quatremére de Quincy there has been an unfortunate 
tendency among students to concentrate ther efforts 
on plausible versions of their subject, tricked out with 
all the resources of draughtsmanship, ratherthan on an 
honest statement of the facts as they are. Draughts- 
manship is not architecture, neither is it scholarship, 
and the danger of treating architecture as an affair of 
attractive drawings has been growing in recent years, 
In our architectural exhibitions, for example, for one 
good working drawing of a design, we get twenty more 
or less brilliant water-colours which may attract the 
inknowing but divert attention from the design to the 
accidents of its presentation, To put it another way, 
draughtemanship is taking charge of architecture, and 
this is a tendency which ought to be firmly resisted. 
Good draughtsmanship is necessary for the architect 
as for every artist, but it should not eo overpower the 
design as to make him forget that drawing is not 
design. In Mr, Bradshaw's work, beautifully drawn 
as it is, draughtsmanship takes its proper plave as the 
servant, not as the master. 

It 1s sometimes suggested that work such as this, 
based on the patient study of fragments of antiquity, 
le of little value to the student, that it is remote from 
practice, and tends to grandiloquence rather than 
capacity indesign. I believe this to be a misconcep- 
tion, The study, for which the School of Rome pro- 
vides auch excellent opportunity, should be regarded 
not as technical instruction, but as educational: a ° 
course in the higher scholarship of architecture to 
which too little attention is paid in the modern practice 
of the art, When o stodent has mastered the ele- 
ments of construction and design, and the other sub- 
jects with which architects are expected to have somo 
acquaintanee, when, in short, he has completed the 
regular qualifying courses, he is still only on the 
threshold of the art. He has yet to learn ita possi- 
bilities, as shown in the great work of the past, and 
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learn it, not in the old haphazard fashion of filling a 
aketeh-book with details of carving and the like, but 
by means of critical analysis and the attempt to pene- 
trate to the meaning of great buildings taken as a 
whole in plan, section, and elevation. One fine build- 
ing 60 analysed and mastered in all its aspects is worth 
much promiscuous sketching. Only so can the in- 
ordinate craving for the picturesque be dominated, 
But there is one much worse tendency than this about 
in modern architecture, and that is the conversion of 
the art into terms of commerce, the practical repudia- 
tion of architecture as an art, and its practice as a 
more or less reputable business. The only way to 
check this is to insist on a highor standard of attain- 
ment in design, on finer ideals, and on something more 
than a merely perfunctory acquaintance with what 
architecture has done and can etill do when rightly 
handled. It is the high aim of the British School at 
Rome to check these tendencies, and the founders may 
congratulite themselves that so early in its history one 
of its scholars has been able to produce such admirable 
work as Mr. Bradshaw's restoration of Praeneste, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Treasures of the R.1.B.A. Library. 
British School of Rome, Valle Giulia, Rome 51 : 
? Jon., 102), 


To the Editor, Journar R.1.B.A.— 

Sm,—May | be allowed to make some remarks on 
‘Sih of detail which are raised by your report of Mr. 
Dircks's interesting and scholarly paper on the trea- 
sures of the R.T-B.A. Library ! 

(1) The first edition of Labacco’s Libro appartenente 
all’ Architetiura was published in 1552, and a second 
edition with slight variations appeared in the same 
year, that of 1557 being only the third. J have given a 
full bibliographical account of the book in Bibliofilia 
AVI, (1914-15), pp. 289-309, and I am sending a copy 
of the article-to the Library. 

(2) Palladio’s Antichitd di Roma waa first pub- 
lished in 1554. 

(3) Twenty-six of the views engraved by Pittoni 
and published in Scamozzi’s Discorsi (1583) were 
first published by Hieronymus Cock, of Antwerp, in 
1551, under the title Procetpua aliquot Romande Anti- 


guilatis Rumearum Mowumenta, As soon as the ten - 


years’ copyright had expired, Pittoni copied these 
plates and issued them under the same title, reversing 
them and altering their order. «He had obtained (so 
Mr. Horatio Brown, who has seen the original docu- 
ment in the Archives at Venice, informs me) a general 
copyright for all works relating to Rome, on 29th July 
1561, and in his preface he, like other Venetian pirates, 
makes no mention of Cock, but speaks of them us 
“drawn and engraved not without great labour on my 
part,” and tells Danicllo d’Anna, member of ono of 
the most illustrious families of Flanders, to whom he 
dedicates the book, that he had been a long time 


thinking about it before deciding to dedicate it to him. 
Scamozai's edition contains 14 additional plates, bring- 
Ing the total up to 40, They were also imitated by 
J. A. Da Cercean (Geymiller, Les Du Cerceau, p. 299). 

(4) More prominence might, I think, have been 
given to the architectural draughtsmen and engravers 
who worked in Rome in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century—such as Giambattista Falda and Ales- 
sandro Specohi, whose works had a considerable in- 
fluence on Piranesi and are also valuable as illustra- 
tions of baroque architecture, Those of the latter 
especially are not as well known as they deserve to be. 

I may, perhaps, at the same time be allowed to 
congratulate Mr, Dircks on the way in which he has 
brought into prominence the most important contents 
of the splendid library that he has in his keeping — 
Tam, Sir, yours very faithfully, 

THomas Asnny, 
Director of the Britiah School at Rome. 
10 Jon, 1921. 
To the Edttor, Jounmsan R.BLA,— 

Dear Sin,—I am. very grateful to Dr. Ashby for his 
useful nbhographical notes. I much regret that I had 
not an opportunity of consulting his account of La- 
bacco in Brbhofilia (which, by the way, has not come 
to hand at the time of writing) before making any 
statement about an edition of his works, I had 
Homan bibhopraphy continually at the back of my 
mind while I was writing my paper; but within the 
limits of a single paper dealing with an extensive 
subject I hud constantly to reconcile myself to 
eliminations. 

With regard to Piranesi (with whom Britiah archi- 
tects had so many associations), the fact that I said 
in his works “ we arrive at a culminating point of 
architectural draughtsmanship” indicates, but per- 


hans not sufficiently, that I was aware that he was 
preceded hy other notable engravers, but by none who, 
to my mind, can be compared with him for his bold 
delineation of architecture. 

I have to thank Dr. Ashby for his kind personal 
references to myseli.i—Yours sincerely, 

Rupotr Dircks. 
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ART IN ENGLAND. 

Uxprr the heading“ Artin England " an interest- 
ing discussion to which several of our best-known 
artists and connoisseurs have contributed, has been 
carried on from day to day in the columns of The 
Morning Post [4-1 Sth January inclusive], The end in 
view has been to bring together art and commerce into 
a more sympathetic relationship, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that, with the concurrence of the collectors and 
the good will of the artista themselves, the discussion 
my be of permanent service to art. That art and its 

nents should be feeling the pinch of the times was 
to | expected ; but there seem to be other reasons for 
the dearth of public patronage. 


Who ia the enemy ? asks Mr. D.5. MacColl, Keeper of tho 

Wallace Collection. Many have been named in this dis- 
cussion: Lack of exhibitions; the public that does not 
buy; the foreigner who cuts in; the Old Master; the 
State and municipalities who do not “encourage”; the 
smal) fat that husno room for pictures, and so on ; while 
the greatest of the external enemies has oddly enongh 
escaped notice, namely, the photographer ; it is he who hus 
out off the demand from people of modest income, and 
easily satistied taste far portrait, landscape, and other kinds 
af plotune. But there is besides theee an enemy who may 
be profitably considered: the artist himself. The artist 
expects to be enoournged by the public client, without en- 
eouraging that client in return, He claims to ae bis 
private art in public instead of learning o public lan, 
We saw this at the exhibition of the War Museum's is 
tures. Here was a group of painters engaged on the decors 
tion of a projected memorial hall, who hal not only no eom- 
mon agreement about ecale, aystem of relief, gamut of 
colour, and so forth, but not even o common grammar of 
drawing + it was & moot paint among them whether a circle 
in painting should be represented by a circle or a square. 
In the same way it is notorious that cur sculptors are, al- 
moat to a man, innoornt of the elementary architectural 
conditions that should govern sculpture: the effoot upon 
it of ite framing. That perhaps is not wonlerful, seeing 
what a jumble is our public form in architecture, A man 
knows that there are limite to the indulgence of his private 
notivities in public: he is not allowed ta shave, to danoo 
jig, or to sit down and think about his sins in the romiway 
of Oxford Street or tho Strand; but on vither side the shop- 
man or house-owner, or his architect for him, demonstrates 
a wild individualistic fancy in building, and cotks anooks 
at us along the whole length of these thoroughfares, ‘There 
are signs of better days in architecture, but in seulpture and 
painting we are without a public language, and without 
anything to aay in it if we hud one. The War brought a 
eubjeot and commissions: Pesoe finds ua bankrupt, sus- 
picious of all imagery and speech, fain to be content with a 
oenotaph, a silenee, an unseen, a namelesa bern, 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. | F.] entering 
the debate, touches upon architecture. 

Moder English architecture (he eave} is goo) and bad : 
the work of the best men is very good and that of the worst 
men very bad indeed. In domestic architecture we are 
supreme, and in the design of civic buildings we are good, 
but the best Frenchmen understand scale and the grand 
nuanner better than we do, 

The most dangerous modern tendency here is the intro- 
duction of the wrong form of Americanization in a way that 
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I believe to be rapidly disappearing in America, where their 
best men are reverting to the “Colonial ” tradition. The 
effect of this tendenov is to convert architecture into a 
gigantic manufactory of designs by clerks and draughte- 

men, the principals acting aa * jo ‘ collectors. This in 
volves the disappearanve of the individual touch (and indli- 
viduality is of the essence of art), and the production of 
rather stuffy modern Freneh classic, a very different thing 
from the great French tradition of the eighteenth century, 
auth, for example, as the manner of the Petit Trianon and 
the Eoole Militaire. Our best men are getting md of irrele- 
vant detail and niming at simplicity of statement, but this 
is not the same t aa the callous utilitarianism of the 
engineer and builder. "Aihibeatae shoukl rather be the 
fullest expression of the purpose of the building, invobudings 
in that purposes the wethetic appeal Such an appeal ia not 
made through details of ornament, or even of colour, but by 
the mass, spacing and proportion of the building. ‘The sim- 
plicity arrived at is the simplicity of all great style, and it is 
as intensely personal in architecturo as in any other of the 
Pt ee 

Dealing with architecture in relation to sculpture, Sir 
Reginald afiinmed that architects and sculptors ought to 
work much more closely in tonoh with each other, ancl this 
means a good deal of concession on bothaides, ‘To separate 
the arts inte watertight chambers ix a dangerous practior. 
The great decorative echomes of tho seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries were only possible by the intimate eo- 
operation of architects, sculptors, and painters, The 
failure of modern artists was attributable in a large degree 
to exhibitions, and in a lesser degree to muscums, He 
thonght the latter wore dangerous, because in them tho arts 
are divorced from their proper settings, andl exhibitions 
were dangerous because they tended to creute anxiety to 
shrick louder than one's neighbour, He entirely concurred 
in the view that much greater opportunities should eye 
to decorative art and sculpture for public buildings. . - 

Mr. John Duke Coleridge [F.] xays: Mr. Chirlies Mar- 
riott has gone to the root of the matter when, following 
Prince Albert, he demands that artisia and craftsmen 
should be directly and individually “ employed " by their 
patrons. Wo suffer as an artistic nation under the domina- 
tion of the great firms of decorators. The wealthy patron 
sends for the head of one of these great firme and reocives a 
jlausible gentleman ina shimmering high hat, who gots his 
work donn for him, quite admirably ae a rale, “The high 
hat geta all the oredit and most of the cash and | pe 
deserves a frugtion af it for his capacity in discovering, 
organising, and underpaying genius. What is wanted tea 
great guilil of craftemen in the various writs with a central 
cloaring house, where the craftemen themselves can be met 
and their work seen. As an architect [am continually in 
nee of some swoh place, for moxaic, atained glass, carving, 
furniture, bronee, ete. At a central clearing house we 
eculd find out the younger and often better men. Archi- 
tects have already an organisation for sorting out builders: 
andl tralesamen; why should this not be extentlel to in- 
clude all artists and craftsmen ? 

Mr. Harold Speed holds that : What is wanted is a Grand 
Palaoe of the apd won a by the nation with spacious me. 
comm odation for the exhibition of all the arta and erafts, 

Mr. Walter Gilbert is sure that : Noman can do more for 
the painter or the sculptor than the arohitect, for he by vir- 
tue of his profession has the clientele, provides the materials 
and the surfaces and the settings for his brothor artists, in 
proportion as he feele he hoa their sympathies for his 





HENRY T. HARE, 


HENRY T. HARE, Past President. 
Died 10th January 1921, aged 60 years, 

The Hox, Secretary, Mr. Antuurm Keen, at the 
opening of the proceedings at the General Meeting last 
Monday, addressed the meeting as follows :— 

Before we proceed with the business of the evening 
I have to. occupy a few moments in referring to Mr, 
Hy, T. Hare, whose death on Monday last we have to 
record with the greatest sorrow and regret. It is but a 
few months since I was speaking of him here on the 
occasion of the presentation of his portrait to the In- 
stitute, and but a few months earlier when ho was still 
acting as our President. With his work and his person- 
ality fresh in your minds it seems superfluous to say 
very much, but I think members will wish to place on 
record their sense of indebtedness for all that he did on 
behalf of this Institute. 

There are many men of standing and! experience 
whowe help in our affairs would be of great value, but 
who cannot find or make time, or have not the inclina- 
tion or perhaps the capacity for such service, but 
Hare, overburdened with his own work as he was at 
all times, gave freely of his best in devoting his time, 
hia experience, his energy and his knowledge of affairs 
in promoting the interests of his fellow members here 
and the interests of the profession at large. As Mem- 
ber of Council, Chairman of Committees, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Honorary Secretary and President, and before 
these aa President of the A.A., he worked for us un- 
sparingly, and the sense of what we have lost must be 
very real and lastingin usall. Itisa pleasure to us to 
remember his cheerful, optimistic disposition, the help 
and advice that were always at our disposal, and the 
convincing, reasonable manner in which he handled all 
matters that came under his direction. I can think of 
no one who has impressed me more with his grasp of 
things and the directness of his judgment on them. 

_ Now we cannot repay our debt to him, In public 
life our debts are rarely paid to those to whom they are 
incurred: they have to be paid to those who follow 
and to whom we, in our turn, render such service os wo 
can, and to whom we hand on the tradition that we 
have recetved ; but T feel sure that Hare would have 
been the first to acknowledge how much this Institute 
and the Architectural Association had meant to him. 
He sought little relaxation from hia work in games or 
amusements—all too littl as it proved—and the 
friendahipe and interests that he found here meant, in 
my belief, a very great deal to him, and I hope he 
found in them some compensation for what he gave us. 

Of his architectural work you know as mach as I 
ean tell you, for most of it has heen published. With 
all the valuable help that he had from hia friend Mr. 
Thos. Davison, who co-operated with him for years, 
he worked himself arena at the drawing board, 
and my own feeling is that he not only established & 
high standard of planning in public buildings, but he 
played o large part in that development of English 
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Classic that ia still proceeding, and has still far to go, 
His buildings were strongly handled, well composed, 
onginal in treatment, and he used the features of Clas- 
aic design in a sound and capable way, with a great 
deal of freedom but with a constant tendency towards 
greater purity of style. At the same time I think 
everyone will admit that his Bangor University College, 
which | regard as his finest work,showed full realisation 
of the capabilities of Gothic work. I speak of it as 
Gothic, although, a# you know, in detail it is not really 
Gothic at all. There was nothing idealistic, nothing 
eclectic in his work ; it was essentially modern, intel- 
lectual and fearless, I think that a considered judg- 
ment of all the vast number of buildings that he pro- 
duced leaves us with the feeling that he did nothing 
that was perfunctory, mean or commonplace ; his stan- 
dard was the beat that he knew and he never satisfied 
himself with less. The references that have been made 
to him im the public press have been unworthy of their 
subject, for there have been very few architects who 
have served the public as well as he in providing build- 
ings of which the towns and cities that possess them 
have reason to be very proud. Wecan speak of him here 
with no uncertain sound in insisting on the value of 
his influence on the course of modern developments, 
and Tam anxious that we should record our feelings 
of indebtedness, of loss, and of very deep respect. 





The Paesipest eaid that it was unnecessary for him 
to add anything to Mr. Keen's apt and eloquent state- 
ment, They at the Institute all felt very, very deeply 
the passing away of their old friend. He (the Pres- 
dent) had been present at the funeral at Golder’s Green 
on Friday, and had been gratified to ace the large 
gathering of members assembled there to pay this last 
tribute of respect and affection for him, He had re- 
ceived on the day following the funeral & letter fron» 
Mr. Witwtam A. Prre, which he would read to the meet- 
ing. He sand :— 

* | quite hoped to have been present at the meeting 
on Monday, but itis impossible as I have to preside at 
a meeting elsewhere. I should like to have had the 
privilege of adding a few words—though halting—to 
those of others, in grateful tribute to the memory of 
our late Past President. The memory of Henry T. 
Hare cannot but be a lasting one, and his works will 
survive him. 

“Tt seema to me singularly appropriate that the an- 
nouncement of the Deed of Award of Studentships 
and Prizes should be made on the same evening when 
the aspirations of so many young men present will be 
stimulated and quickeneddt. 

* Hare's life work and influence should be an imepira- 
tion to all; for not by natural instinct alone, but by 
assiduous labour and indefatigable industry he built 
up @ lasting body of knowledge and character which 
stood him in good stead and never failed him in after 
life. 

‘The charm of his personality, his true kindness of 
heart, endeared him to all who knew Inm and pro- 
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mised so much for the years to come, that it ia difficult 
to realise that we shall see him no more. 


“May make a suggestion which is, no doubt, inyour 


mind too, that an exhibition of some of his works 
should be held later on. 

“Sad though the occasion of our gathering was yes- 
terday, the silent expression of our common fellowship 
with each other was very weleome,” 

The following resolution having been put to the 
meeting, members signified their assent by rising in 
their places and standing fora few moments in silence: 

Resoiven, That the Royal Institute of British 
Architects desires to express its profound sor- 
row at the passing away of its Past President, 
Henry T. Hare, and that there be placed on 
record in the Minutes of the Meeting an expres- 
sion of members’ appreciation of and gratitude 
for his inestimable services to the Institute and 
to the profession. Further, that a mesaape ex- 
pressive of members deepest sympathyand con- 
dolence be conveyed to his widow and family. 


Mr. Pavun Wateruovse, F.S.A.. writes -— 

I want to be allowed to say about our late friend a 
few of those words which can best be said by a com- 
panion of fairly long standing. I never knew Hare 
“at home,” as the schoolboys say, but I can truly say 
of his friendship that I was always * at home ” with 

For many years he and | were colleagnes as 
Institute workers; we sat for many sessions on the 
Council together, and [ know—few can know better— 
the loyalty of his service to our corporate interests, 
never thought of Hare as old or young; loast of all did 
lever look on him as one who was likely to be called 
away early to leave this world of ours. 

We thought of him, did we not, as a worker—one 
who, whether plunged in the toil of practice or en- 

: in the affairs of our little State—the republic 
of architecture—was always a willing worker and a 
working well-wisher. 

Pre-eminently he was one who seemed always at 
call; put him in front of an opportunity ora duty and 
he was upand doing. That was the spirit in which he 
won his many competitions, that was the spirit in 
which he must also have borne the sickening disap- 
pantments which interleave the successes in the lives 
of competition winners. That, again, was the spirit in 
which he became not only our President and the Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association, but also a 
strenuous toiler in the humbler walks of committee 
service and of that continuous camaraderie which 
marks so happily the corporate life of our profession, 

In the course of the war a little committer was set 
up whose functions were to deal with the exigencies of 
certain special cases of war hardship, It was a com- 
mittee charged with the entirely private and confi- 
dential consideration of unexpected misfortunes 
brought upon individual architects+hy the war, and on 
that committee it was my privilege several times to 
confer with Hare on the painful subjects on which we 
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were thus engaged. Need | tell you that this experi- 
ence gave ine a most happy insight into a tender and 
sympathetic side of his nature. Iam grateful for those 
occasions of meeting him; they gave me one more 
proof of the existence in him of that spirit of fellow- 
ship which I know he believed to be essential to the 
well-being not only of architects but of their art itself. 

Others will write of his works and will deal more 
fully with the facts of his life, My little word is only a 
word of affection and of farewell. 

Tcould not go to his funeral, but twice on that sunny 
day I stood by one of his works and gave thanks for 
the thought that the spirit of an architect, when it 
leaves our world, is not wholly disembodied, but 
leaves behind it, in his work, a form, a countenance, 
a visible language to which his friends can look with 
something of understanding. 

Pau Waternovse [F.}, 

The following were among the large number of mem- 
bers present at the funeral ceremony, which took place 
at Golder’s Green on Friday the 14th inst. -—Messrs, 
John W. Simpson, Preatdent, W. Gillbee Scott, Arthur 
Ashbridge, G. E, 5. Streatfeild, John Slater, Max 
Clarke, G. Hornblower, D. Barclay Niven, Louis Am- 
bler, Horace Cubitt, W. A. Pite, Herbert Shepherd, 
Alan E. Munby, Arthur Kean, Hon. Secretary, E. Guy 
Dawber, Vice-President, H. D. Searles-Wood. C. Wont- 
ner Smith, Delissa Joseph, H. V. Ashley, Ian MacAlis- 
ter, Secretary RLILB.A., FOR. Yerbury, Secretary A.A. 

Letters of regret for inability to attend were received 
from Sir William Emerson, Sir Ernest George, R.A., 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr, (. B. Flockton, and Mr. 


Ernest Newton, R.A. 


Mr. Hare, who was a native of Scarborough and was 
educated privately at Sheflield and Harrogate, served 
his articles with Mr, (. A. Bury, of Scarborough, and 
afterwards studied at the Keole des Boaux-Arts, Paris, 
Later he was an assistant in the offices of Mr. Z, King 
and Mr. R. H. Hill. Sitting for the examination quali- 
fying for Associateship in 1886, he came out top of all 
the candidates of hia year and was awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize. He waa elected Associate in ISS], started 
practice in 1891, and proceeded to the Fellowship in 
1898. Having been elected President of the Architec- 
tural Association in 1902, he came on to the RBA. 
Council as A.A. representative and sat continuously 
on the Couneil until his death, filling the offices suc- 
cessively of Vice-President (1904-8), Hon, Secretary 
(1900-15), President (1917-19), and Past-President 
Member of Council (1919-21), He had served on the 
Standing and various Council Committees, and in 1907 
read & Paper before the Institute, “Some Suggestions 
fora Simple Architectural Flan for Public Libraries ”” 
|founwat, 23rd March 1907). His portrait, painted 
for the Institute by Sir Wm. Llewellyn, A.R.A., wis 
formally presented at a Special Meeting held on the 
23rd February last year, and was afterwards exhibited 
at the Royal Academy—a photographic reproduction 
will be found in the Jounsat for Gth March 1990. 


HENRY T. HARE, 


After the outbreak of war, Mr. Hare filled for some 
time the position of Hon. Secretary of the Executive 
and General Purposes Committee of the Architects’ 
War Committes, resigning to take up a Commission in 
the Army Service Corps, He was sent out to France 
on apecial service in connection with the billeting of 
the troops. While on this service he was instrumental 
in preserving from damage some of the old French 
chateaux and other historic buildings. Returning to 
England in January 1017, he was given @ position at 
the Ministry of Munitions, and eventually succeeded 
Mr. Ernest Newton as Technical Adviser to the Build- 
ing Works Section, holding the position until the end 
of the war. 

This notice would be incomplete were not some idea 
given of the extent of Mr, Hare's labours for the In- 
stitute during hia term as President. Quotation is 
therefore made from the Jovrnat. of the 6th March, 
where the presentation of his portrait is recorded :-— 

Mr. Hare was President during a time of extreme diffi- 
culty and anxiety. Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
Institute have the affairs of the profession made so great a 
demand on the time and energie of the President. InJuly 
1917, when he came to the Chair, the ond of the war was far 
distant, but the probleme of the reconstruction of industry 
and the housing of the workers at the restoration of peace 
had begun to exercise the mind of the Government. Mr, 
Hare took the initiative in forming ao Committee of mem- 
ben: of the Institute and the Allied Socicties to consider the 
whole question of housing from the architect's point of 
view, and he lost no opportunity, by means of doputations 
and written communications, of pressing upon the Goverm- 
mont and looal authorities throughout the country the 
desirability in the interests of the community of employing 
competent architects and giving then a free hand in the 
design of the houses and the lay-out of the sites. He waa 
a member of the Government Committee formed to discuss 
this question, together with those of building construction 
and materiale, and at various times he attended as a wit- 
ness and gave evidence before the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, He direoted the work of organising and adjudicating 
upon the National Housing Competition, when 656 designs 
had to be dealt with in the London area alone. Hoe pre- 
pared an othanstive report to the Government on the re- 
eult of the competition, supplementing it with practical 
euggestions as to the best means of solving the many prob. 
lema involved, He was Chairman of the Committee charged 
with the production of the book of Cottage Designs pub- 
lished by the Institute at the request of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He brought about the Conference of repre- 
eentatives of architects, surveyors and Imiiders to nesist, 
by their suggestions, the authorities in restarting the build- 
Ing and kindred industrica on the conclusion of peace. He 
was Chairman of the Conference of representatives of the 
Institute and Allied Societies, the purpose of which was to 
conmiier wives and means of mising the statue of architects 
and improving the relations of the provincial socictics with 
the parent body in London, Two of the mectings wore 
held in Manchester and Birmingham, and Mr, Hare pre- 
sided on each occasion, He initiated the movement for 
reform in the Law of Ancient Lights, the Bill for which, 
Arles! with « Jong and reasoned memorandum on tho 
" drawn op by Mr, Hore, wae sent for comsideration 
hy the Lord Chancellor, The records af the Institute show 
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that Mr. Hare, during his term as President, took the Chair 
at over 150 meetings and other functions connected with 
the Institute. His tact, his foresight, his sagacity und 
soundness of judgment, his evenness of temper and invari- 
able oood-humour, mace him an ideal Chairman, and these 
qualities served the profession in good stead on the various 
occasions when he was brought into personal contact with 
men bers of the Government and heads of Government De- 
partments. As the present President once observed, it was 
a characteristic of Mr. Hare that he had on every occasion 
a very clear iden in bis own mind of what ought to be aaid 

and he never failed to use exactly the words that were beat 
fitted to convey it. 


An extract from Mr, Arthur Keen's remarks im un- 
veiling the portrait recalls important. services for the 
profession in other directions :— 


The first real insight I got into bis capacity and quality 
was when | became aware of the award that he had given 
ino competition of some importance in which he had boen 
aeeescor; and | was profoundly struck with the simplicity 
anil directness, combined with a certain sense of authority, 
that there wasin this award. My second insight was when 
he won a competition in which myself took part, It was 
a very complex and diftionlt problem which was put before 
us, a5 IT know very well; but Mr. Hare solved it with a 
acheme which was a9 extraordinarily simple and direct that 
it seemed to be the only, the obvious way of mecting the 
problem and solving the difficulty. But, af course, one 
knows something of theese ' ‘simple "and “ obvious “’ plans, 
of the patient and laborious steps by which, commonly, 
they are approached, I think there are many people who 
imagine Air, Hare as-one who soared quite suddenly and 
immediately into unquestioned success. He hol his suc- 
cesses, but he has also had his disappointments, as moet of 
wa have had; and I think he could tell us himself, if he 
wished to, of long nights and laborious days spent in un- 
requited toil brfore he achieved the success which was ulti- 
mately his, When I came to know him personally, realised 
that it was not alone by outstanding skill in the exercise of 
his professional work that he hn achieved sneces, but alvo 
by «a kind of indefinable winni may L-aay, of cis 
position, a eenee of good nature and kindness, combined 
with extraordinary directness of judgment and power of 
expression that, T know, gave confidence to thoes who 
sought his guidanee, Nodoubt that helped him materially 
in the success which he ultimately achieved. Certainly he 
has won his way into our esteem, and even into our affec- 
tion ; we have the greatest regard for him. But we do not 
appoint Presidents here from considerations of esteem and 
affection ; we appoint then upon their profesional record, 
upon ther initiative ond driving power, and on their 
capacity to represent, in an adequate way, the interest: 
that: are far too serious to bo lightly entrusted to anyone's 
hands. Mr, Hare was extremely well qualified to aconpt. 
the office of President, and he has not disappointed us in 
any way. ... It hae eo happened that Mr, Hare's work 
has lain mostly—at any rate, toa very large extent—in the 
arena of competition “work; and it is due in no small 

measure to his energies, his. activities, his work and his in- 
fluenoe i in this direction, that the whole system of competi- 
tions in this country has been lifted on to an entirely new 
footing. And at length promoters of these competitions 
have come to realise and to accept their responsi bilitice to- 
wards those who take part in these competitions, . .. I 
might apeak of Mr, Hare's work at the Architectural A= 
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sociation, of which he was one of the most worthy and 
respected Presidents, His work in that respect is well 
known, The only thing I wish to speak of emphatically at 
the moment is the question of public libraries. . . . The 
Public Libraries Act is not ao very old. At first there were 
very few architects who realised what was expected in oon- 
nection with it. Mr. Hare applied himself with singular 
vigour to the problem, and it was he who established the 
standard of the public library. When you go into a public 
library at the present time it seems quite an obvious sort of 
building; but at the outset it was very difficult to know 
what was required: what rooms there should be, what their 
relationship should be to cach other, what books, if any, 
should be stored, how the public should have aocess to the 
bools, how they should he arranged, and =o forth; all 
questions of lighting, supervision and control. These mat- 
ters were not then known, and it was Mr. Hare who ex- 
plored them most successfully, and showed others how 
these things should be done, And I think you will agree 
with mo that the average public ibraryis a building wehave 
every reneon to be proud of, at all events not ashamed of. 
And, as everyone here probably knows, Mr. Hare has built 
a considerable proportion of the libraries of this country, 

The following is a list of Mr. Hare's more important 
works :— 

Staffordshire County Council Buildings (1892); Conver- 
sion of Claybury Hall, Woodford, into Lunatic Asylum, for 
the London County Council (1892-3); Municipal Buildings, 
Oxford (1807); Liverpool Technical School and Museum 
Extension (with Mr, T. Davison, 1807); Presbyterian 
Theological College, Cambridge (1897); Public Library for 
Shoreditch Borough Council (with Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross, 1897); Henley-on-Thames Municipal Buildings 
(1808); Southend-on-Sea Municipal Buildings (1808); Iso- 
lation Hospital at Bromeagrove (with Mr. H. BR. Lloyd, 
1899); Southend-on-Sea Technical School (1809): Tech. 
nical Institute and School, Tunbridge Wells (1000); 
County Technical Schools, Stafford (1900): [solation Hos- 

vital at Cradley Heath (with Mr. A. T. Butler, 1000); 
frotation Hospital at Longton, Stalls (1001); New Build- 
ings at Church of England High School for Girls, Upper 
Baker-street (10012): Hi o Municipal Buildings 
(1902); Wolverhampton Free Library (1902); Southend 
Pablo Library (1003); Pontypridd Muncipal Buildings 
(1003); Crewe Municipal Buildings (1903): Haomer- 
smith Library (1903); Harrogate Library (1904); Isling- 
ton Library (IKK); United Kingdom Provident Institu- 
tion Building, Strand (1007); University College of North 
Wales, Bangor (1907); Fulham Public Library (1908), 

The practice will be carried on by Mr. Bertram Lisle 
[4.] (who was recently taken into partnership) under 
the title of Henry T. Hare and Bertram Lisle, at the 
present address, 2, Gray's Inn-square, W.C, 

An Old Pupils Tribute. 
11 Gray's Inn Place, 14 Jon, 102), 
To the Editor, Jounxaz 1.1.B.A..— 

Sie,—I hope you will find space for these few lines 
written asa tibute to my late master, Henry T. Hare. 

To hear suddenly of the death of a friend who fol- 
lowed the same profession as oneself, especially when 
he initiated you into its mysteries its ups ane 
downs, produces a peculiar quality of sadness and 

et, The loss is 4 most intimate one. In life he 


inhabited the same mental countries, so toapeak, striv-, 
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ing to find ont the same secrets, to sec them through 
the same mist, and, seeing them, to set them forth an 
paper by the same means to the same end. 

When I first entered Hare's office he was. at work 
on the United Kingdom Provident Institution in the 
Strand and two Carnegie libraries at Islington. His 
chief assistant, and sometimes partner, was Thomas 
Davison, and we were joined afterwards by the late 
G. L. Alexander, subsequently of Atkinson & Alexan- 
der. Frequently we tried Hare's patience to the at- 
most, On one oceasion I remember Alexander and | 
holding the office boy upside down so that the coppers 
in his pocket fell all over the room as Hare entered. 
He only amiled at us and went into his own inner cham- 
ber without a word. shutting the door quietly after 
him. This was characteristic. | 

Looking back on those three years [ would say that 
Hare's chief qualities were an all-pervading sense of 
fitness, sensibility of the kind that brooks no trifling, 
combined with a complete mastery of the art of plan- 
ning, 

le took me with him once to see him assess a com- 
petition. He had previously planned the thing him- 
self on paper according to his conditions, so that he 
might be familiar with the difficulties. Having made 
up his mind to certain essentials he threw out all the 
plans which did notcomplyand then spent two or three 
days over the remaining few. His award was thought 
to be just—a compliment not often paid to assessors. 

He grasped the essentials in anything like a flash. 
fe was in unusually clear thinker. At one time in 
those days he had several large buildings on hand, in- 
eluding the University College of North Wales at Ban- 
wor, vet the office was never disturbed, everything al- 
ways went evenly and peacefully. He wrote all his 
letters himself andthey werecopied in theold-fashioned 
way by the office boy. He never seemed in the least 
upset about anything, and we used to draw and trace 
undisturbed. This was almost entirely due to Hare's 
serene way of looking at things, but I am sure he 
would like me to suy that Davison greatly assisted him 
in maintaining this calm. 

When in France I accidentally ran across Rickards 
disguised as a Lieut. A.S.C., who informed my aaton- 
ished self that Hare was with him similarly disguised. 
They told some amusing stories about cach other. That 
two such men should have offered their services in such 
a humble capacity can only call forth admiration for 
the men, but it speaks little for the country. Theru is 
perhaps no profession which strives harder or with 
more continuous éffort for the good of ite fellow-citi- 
zens, yet there is surely none whose merit ia less recog- 
nised, norone whose distinguished members pass oninto 
the unknown with less public notice and appreciation. 

Hare was pre-eminently a man who stood for fine 
architecture and for the proper appreciation of the 
profession by the public. We know and we under- 
stand ; but” Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by!” 
—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


W. W. Scorr-Mononterr [F.]. 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1921: Deed of Award. 
The Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.1.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to membersand the public 
until the Tth February (10 a.m. till 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 
6 pm.). The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the 
General Meeting of the 17th January, gives the results 
as follows :<— 
Tae Rovat Ixstrrere Siuver Mepats. 

(i) The Essay Medal and Twenty-Five Guineas.—T wo 
Essays were received under the following mottoes :-— 
l. Egypt: “ Egyptian Architecture.” 


# Locem Spero: ' Domes, their Construction in Theory 
and Practice.” 

The Council have decided not to award the prize. 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medaland Fifty Pounds. 
Four sets of drawings were sent in under mottoes:— 

l. “ Ralph Allen“: 6 strainers (Prior Park, Bath). 

2 “Sapper”; 6 «trainers (Temple of Bacchus, Boalbek). 

%. "Ajax": 6 strainers (Greenwich Hospital, King 
Charles Bleck), Lee 

4. Device of a triangle: 3 strainers (St. Mary Woolnoth). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Fifty Pounds to the delineator of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto “ Ajax,"* and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the delineator of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto “ Sapper.” f 

Tue TEAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 

(i.) The Owen Jones Studentshep and One Hundred 
Pounds.—No applications received. 

(ii.) The Tite Prize and One Hundred Pounds.— 
Eleven designs for an Italian Villa inspired by Pliny’s 
description in bis letter to Gallus were submitted under 
the following mottoes i— 


1. “ Anzac": @ atrainers, &, “Soolens": 6 atrainers. 
2. Aro": Gatrainere. §. “ Bluc Square” (de- 
3. “Gallus 1: S strainer. vieo): 5 strainers, 

4. “Gallus 2": Gntrainera, 10, “ Red Seal " (device); 
5. * Giagan "': 3 strainers. 4 etrainore, r 

6. “Gondola”: @etraincra. 11. "' Zul! c est pas du Fu- 
= ™ Taohel + 4 alrainers. turieme !"": Hatrainers 


* 7 jax: J. H. Odom (4 |, 240 Granville Road, Sheffield. 
t* Sapper“  G jeckenty, # Camera Grove, York. 


AND STUDENTSHIPS 1iT 


The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hun- 
dred Pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto * Zut! c'est pas du Futurisame!” ] 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author of the 
design ‘* Giagan.” § 

(il.) The Henry Sazon Snell Prize and Fifty Pounds. 
No designs submitted. 

liv.) The Godwin Bursary and Wimperts Bequest: 
Silver Medal and One Hundred and Thirty Pounds.— 
One application was received; from Mr. Chas, B. Pear- 
son [ F’.], and the Council have awarded him the Prize, 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Fifty Potinds—One 
design fora Kinema Theatre was submitted under the 
motto“ The Villain " (Sstrainers). Tho Council have 
decided not to award the Prize. 

The Arthur Cates Prize and Thirty Pounds.—No 
drawings submitted. 

Tok TRaAvELLENG Srupenxts’ Work. 

Godwin Bursary, 1919.—The Council have approved 
the report of Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.], who travelled in 
America. 

Pugin Studentship, 1920.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. IL St. J. Harrison [4.}, who 
was awarded the Studentship in 1920, and travelled 
in Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and Hereford. 


Fixed Tenders for Building Work. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Committee, invite the attention of Members and Licen- 
tiates to the great desirability of reverting as soon as 
possible to the pre-War practice of obtaming fixed 
tenders for building work. As the upward tendency 
of building prices appears now to have been checked, 
and same prices are falling, builders may reasonably 
be asked to give firm tenders, unqualified by reserva- 
tions aa to subsequent adjustments due to increased 
cost of materials or labour. 

Prohibition of Building: Increa se of Unemployment. 

The following correspondence has passed between 
the Institute and the Ministry of Health :-— 

Nov. 23, L020, 
The Secretary, The Ministry of Health,— 

Sin—aAt the request of a large number of architec- 
tural bodies in the United Kingdom, the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have appointed 4 
Committee who have been giving careful consideration 
to the effects of the restriction of building by local 
authorities in the interests of the National Housing 
scheme. 

In the course of their enquiry the Committee have 
ascertained that certain local authorities are prohibit- 
ing the building of factories and commercial buildings 
which would provide means of employment when built. 

My Council desire to bring this fact to the notice of 


——————— 
+*Zut! c'est pus du Futurleme!*: Gordon H, 0. Holt, 23 Meadway 
Court, fh 


ie Ee ct WwW ; , ae 
ey Giagan "3 ‘Archie Gilchrist Paton [A.], 44 Apsley Streot, Partick, 
W. Glasgow. 
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the Minister of Health, and to urge him to circularise 
all the Local Authorities to the effect that very careful 
consideration should be given to casea where the 
stoppage of factory or commercial buildings might be 
4 cause for increasing unemployment among work- 
ple who would otherwise be employed therein. 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Tan MacAutster, Seerefary. 


Ministry of Health, @ Dee. 1920, 
The Secretary RI B.A.,— 

Sie,—I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
advert to your letter of the 23rd ult., and to state that 
the question whether action should bo taken under 
Section 5 of the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 
1919, to prohibit building operations which delay or 
ant likely to delay the provision of dwelling accommo- 
dation is one for the decision of the Local Authority, 
The Ministry have no power to intervene except on 
i against a Prohibition Order. 

ain, however, to forward for your information 

copy of General Housing Memorandum, No. 23, which 

has been issued by the Ministry for the ; idance of 

Local Authorities in considering cases under the Sec- 

tion, and to draw your particular attention to pearin— 
graph ® (S).—I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant. 
J, C. Wetoey, 

fer Aesistow! Seeretary. 

Paragraph 8 (3}.—" Works of High Category" will include 
mainly industrial buildings in private ownership which can- 
not be prohibited without most seriows consideration. 
These works are such as will result in increased employ- 
ment, enhanced local revenue, enhanced nativnal revenue 
(by way of export trade or otherwise), or some other result 
of public importance at the present time, 


War Losses: Dilapidations : Architects’ Fres. 
In October last a case came before the War Compen- 
sation Court in whieh the Constitutional Club claimed 
against the Treasury for architect's fees for services in 
connection with dilapidations, The case had been 
brought to the notice of the Institute ay one that waa 
likely to become a test case with reapeet to architects’ 
fees, and arrangements were therefore made for the 
Institute to be represented by counsel at the h earing. 
The Chairman of the Practice Committee, Mr. A. W. st 
Cross [F.], wits also in attendance to give evidence, if 
necessary, 48 to the customary charges, No attempt, 
however, was made to trout the case waa test cuse, and 
Mr. Cross’s evidence was restricted to supporting the 
Clim of the architect (Mr, Needham Wilson [4.]) for 
preparing a acheduls of dilapidations and au bsequently 
for supervizing the work carried out under his instruc- 
tions from the Constitutional (lub. Tn hia evidence 
before the Court, Mr, Needham Wilson estimated that 
the som of £12,000 was spent on the Club for decora- 
tions and repairs, and of this sum about £8,700 repre: 
sented expenditure in respect of dilapidutiona ovea- 
sioned by Government occupation, 
The War Compensation Court published its award 
on the 4th November and in the result allowed the 
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sum of £420 in respect of architect's feve, instead of 
the £565 6a. claimed. The Court also awarded 4 sum 
of £200 by way of costs to include surveyor's fees in 
the preparation of the claim, [t should be mentioned 
that the £565 Gs. claimed represented 5 per cent. on 
the total sum of £11,306 4s. 6d. which was the amount 
of the dilapidations awarded, 

Messrs. Markby, Stewart & Co., the Institute Solici- 
tors, in a letter to the Institute natifying the result, 
state; “ In awarding the sum of £420 the Court has 
allowed £5 Ss. per cent, on a total sum of £8.000 for 
dilapidations occasioned by Government OUCUpAtion, 
thereby admitting in principle the Institute's Scale of 
Fees. We consider this to be sutisfactory from the 
Institute's point of view,” — 


The Destruction of Serbian Libraries. 

The Council of the Institute, on the recommendation 
of the Literature Committee, desire to make an Appeal 
to members of the Institute on behalf of Serbia, whose 
libraries during the war were avstentatically dispersed 
or destroyed! by their late adversaries. In the work of 
reconstruction she is largely dependent on the aid of 
her Allies and gifts of books, more especially of an 
educational character, will be welcomed. Those who 
are desirous of making any contributions to the libra- 
ries are invited to send as soon as possible lists of what 
they are prepared to give (hooks on history, bellex- 
leffres, poetry, travel, theology, philosophy, science 
and education, ete., in iny language), stating name of 
book, author and publisher, and date of publication: 
Only books in good condition are acceptable, Those 
who wish to help and who cannot give books are asked 
to senil donations towards expenses, and for the pro- 
viding of books that may be missing from among the 
vifts. All communications should be addressed to the 
Hon. Organising Secretary for the Reconstruction of 
Serbian Libraries, The Royal Society. of Literature, 
2, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Dr. Addison hus appointed a Committee to inquire 
and report as to the reasons for the present high cost of 
building working-class dwellings and to make recom: 
mendations aa to any practicable measures for reduc- 
ingit. The Committee will be constituted as follows : 
Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, M.P. (Chairman), Sir Thos. 
Robinson, M.P., Col. J. Ward, M-P., Sir Jus, Car- 
michael, Mr. Thos, Barron, Mr. A. (7. Cross, Mir. FL G. 
Gaver, Mr. Jas, Gibson [¥,] (nominated by the Couneal 
of the RAT.BA), Mr. A. W. Jenkinson, Mr. W. H, 
Nicholls, Mr. E. H. Selby, Mr. J. Walker Smith, Mr. 8. 
Stranks. Mr. T. H. Sheepshanks, of the Ministry of 
Health, will act as Secretary to the Committee. 


Higher Buildings for London. 
The Times of the 24th ult. published the following 
from Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.]:— | 
This question illostrates ina very intereating manner the 
growth of anidea, Last January The Times, it ite Extate 
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Market column, threw owt the suggestion that, aa the de- Subject LVI. 


mand for accommodation in Central London exceeded the 
supply, the time was probably approaching when a modifi- 
cation of the Building Act would have to be considered, 
permitting the construction af higher buildings. You per- 
mitted me to develop this idea in a series of letters, in the 
course of which I suggested buildings up to 200 feet in 
height might well be permitted facing parks, open apaces, 
anil the nveride, pomting out that the increased asecae- 
ments obtained on the higher buildings gould be capitalised 
for the moering of congested thoroughfares. 

The critics called theas 200 feet buildings “ skyscrapers,” 
forgetting that American “ ekyserapers "are anything up 
to 750 feet high. 

This correspondence was followed by my reading, before 
the Royal Institute of Britinh Architects, a Papert which 
t dealt fully with the various aspects of tho question af 
“higher buildings.” and the Paper was followed by a de- 
Late in which representatives of the leading authorities 
concerned took part. Sea bee eer ly the Roya Institute of 
British Architects appointed a special committer to con- 
alder the reform of thie Londen Building Act, particularly 
with regard to the question of * higher buildings.” Imme- 
diately thereafter, the Corporation of London referred the 
whole question to the City Lanils Committee, } 

1 subsequently pointed out that the end in view might 
he attained without altering the Act, because Section 47 of 
the Act of 1894 merely says that buildings should not ex- 
coed 80 feet high, with two storeys in the roof, * without 
the consent of the Council." ‘This section is therefore per- 
missive, and, provided the consent of the Council & given, 
there is, in my view, nothing in the Act to prevent buildings 
of any height being sanctioned, 

The Council has eines recognised this principle by sanc- 
tioning a new building in the City, which will be 110 feet 
to the top of the main cornice, instead of 80 fect, and there- 
fore there ia no reason why, in suitable situntions, this per- 
missive policy should not be extended. : 

In the meantime, we have a man of the authority of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens saying before the Architectural Associa- 
tion :—" With regard to the erection of higher buildings in 
London, he thought the higher they were built the better, 
and there should be no restrictions on their height " ; while 

The Times of 17th December reports w Paper read by Mr. 
T. E. Coflentt, before the Institute of Architects, tn which 
he sald :—* There is no doubt that in the future, whenever 
ad opportunity arises and the surroundings are suitable, we 
must boild opwarda. Stroctures of the elevation of 250 
foot, or oven 200 feet, would net, in my opinion, create an 
averpoworng eficct,” | 

Thus, in the course of leas than a your, my Koggestion af 
buildings 20 feet high hae grown to 300 feet, and the 
London County Council has accepted the principle of per- 
mitting higher buildings under the present Act. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 


Subject LY. 

(a) A Garewat Exreance TOWER TO A CottEar, with 
porters lodge on one side of entrance The roof to form a 
feature in the design, 

Drasei agea,—]-ineh plans, aeotion and two elevations : 
}inch detail, — 

(6) A Missiox Cuceocn in Timea on & brick of stone 
foundation on asite 3 feet wide. Light from front (west) 
and top, but the choir vestry ander the chancel may have 
east light. The site falls to tho east about 4 fect, No en- 
trance fram rear. : 

Drawings, — Plans, @levations and sections to j-inch 
scale, and detail of front and crows section bo J-incoh. 


(a) Mesrontan Linkary asp Reapixa Room ata Lange 
Poni SouooL—The buildingsstand alone, onlevelground, 
i building materials to be stone, oak, and red roofing 
tiles. 

Heating to be by means of radiators, one open fireplace. 

Dimensions of internal area, 50 feet by 25 feet. 

Drowiags.—Plans and elevations to $-inch scale. Portio® 
ef building with entrance doorway to f-inch scale. 


a, Poo 





Plan of aite to gy-inch scale, 





(6) A Rermsvonemp Coxcarre Daviiont Facrory.— 
Total floor area, 70,000 feet super (provision to be mado for 
future extension). 

The following accommodation to be included :— 

Ground Floor.—Managoer's office. Three general offices 
(totalling 1,500 feet super}. Despatch, 800 Teet su 
fonabling lorries to be loaded under oover), Check office 
{adjoining despatch). Time hall (at employees’ entrance, 
for checking employees), Works foreman’s office, Firat 
aid ward (neara lift}, Engine room, 200 feet super. Heat- 
ingchamber, Fuclstore, Garage (fortwo works cars, no 
lorry accommodation required). 

General. —Two goods lifts, cach 6 feet by G fect, Lava- 
tories (disposed either on every floor, or every other floor ; 
total number of employees, 400 men, 200 women). Men's 
locker reome, women's locker rooms, both adjoining lava- 
Loris. 

Top Floor—Canteen. Dining room for 20 (office wiail), 
Kitchen, wash up, with hatches to canteen. Stores, oto. 
Kitchen ated lavatory. 

(Note—Fastory outside London area.) 

Drnelage eine geale: plans, section and two elova- 
tions: 4-tnch detail, ' 

Subject LVI. 

(a) A Pine Pavini0%, to comprise a concert hall, 45 feet 
by 80 feet, with stage for orchestra (20 performers) and 
such ax can be used for mall plays. Dressing rooms for 
botheexses, Refrealiment bar. 

Drawings,—{-inoh scales plan, section and two eleva- 
tons. 4-inch scale, detail of a bay. . 

(6) Stoxn Liontuovex.—The light to be 60 feet above 
eeu level, on an ivolated rock close in shore. 

Drawings,—Flans and sections and elevation to }-inch 
wale. Details, where given, to be }-inch scale. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1921. 


Subj. LV. Subj. LVL Subj. LYO, 
United Kingdom 28th Peb, 30th April 30th June 


Johannesburg S0th April 20th June Jlet Ang. 
Melbourne Slet May 0th July = d0th Sopt. 
Sydney Slat May WihJuly 30th Sept. 


Toronto 4ist Mar, Slat May 30th July 
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MINUTES. VI. 
At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, 17th Jannary, 1921, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. John p Simpaon, President, in the hair ; 
$8 Fellows (including 15 members of the Couneil), 44 Asso- 
ciates (including 3 members of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 
1 Hon. Associate, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 3rd January, 1921, having been publiahed 
in the Jousy¥at were taken aa read and ai ned aa correet. 

The Hon, Secretary having announced the deceasn af 
Henry T. Hare, Past President, referred to tho long-and 
valoahle services he had rendered the Institute, and paid 
tribute to his estimable personal qualities and to the high 
merit of his work o4.an architect, A similar tribute of 
reepect having been paid by Mr. William A. Pite [F.Jin a 
letter which the President read to the meeting, it wos 

Resotven, That the Royal Institute of Brithah Arohi- 

tects deaires to express ita profound sorrow at the 

maing away of its Past President, Mr. Henry T. 
dare, and that there be placed on record in the 
Minutes of the Meeti rh expression af them bers" 
appreciation of and gratitude for his inestimable ser- 
vices to the Institute and to the profession, Further, 
that a message expressive of members’ des peat aym- 

thy and condolence be conveyed to his widow and 
amily. 

The dlecshes waa also announced of Lieut.-Col. William 
Cooy f,. T.D., OBE, af Huddersfield, Fetloie, 

Phe following members attending for the firat time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President -— 
Edward William Harvey Piper, Hon, Associate: Thomas 
Gordon Jackson, Matthew James Dawson, Arthur Fred 
Collins Bentley, John Standen Adkins, Archibald Frederjok 
Preston, Charles William English, Thomas Arthur Dare 
Braddell, Paul Phipps, Leonard Gray Ekin, Stephen Wil. 
kitnon anil Frederick Robort Hiorns, Fellowa; Thomald 
John Moss, Charley Frank Boniface, William James Read 
and Cyril Savage Morley, Associates. 

The President in introducing the lecturer of the orening 
recallod the initiative taken by the Institute da bringing 
aboutthe establishment of the Faculty of Architecture at 
the British School at Rome. | 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.|, Rome Scholar in Archi- 
tecture, read o Paper on Tue ResTonation or PRAENESTe, 
and illustrated rt by lantern slides of his drawings and 
proerapee: A discussion ensaed and on the motion of 

essor J. 5. Reid, Profeasor of Ancient History, Cam- 
bridge, aeconded by Professor Ernest Gardner, Litt.D., 
Yates Professor of Archmology, London University, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr, Bradshaw by acclamation, 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes 
anid Studentahi pa moadr by the Council tinder the Common 
Seal, the sealed envelopes bearing the mottocs of the suc. 
cesafal com shaban were opened and the names disclosed, 

The Meeting terminated at 10 p.m. 





— ————————— 


The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, entertained the 
Secretary and the senior members of the Institute staff to 
dinner at the Devoushire Club, St. James's, on Wednesday 
the 13th inst. The guests included also Mr. Maxwell Ayrton 
[#.], Mr. Simpeon’s partner, and Mr. Henry W. Barrett, 
who has been with Mr. Simpson for twenty-two years as 


The President took the Chair at the 38th Annual Dinner 
of the Incorporated Clorks of Works Association of Great 
Britain, held wt the King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on 
Saturday the Lith ins 

The President was the principal guest at the Annual 
Dinner of the Manchester Society of Architects held at 
Manchester on Tuesday the 18th inst, 
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Ministry of Health Form of Contract No. 3. 

Will any architects who have used the Form of Con- 
tract No. 4 issued by the Ministry of Health kindly 
communicate with the Secretary of the R.TB.A.? 
Mr. A. Archer-Betham [4.] has been appointed As- 
sistant Architect to the Government of Madras. 

Capt. R. W. A. J. Cosway [4.] having completed his 
War service on the 17th ult., has recommenced his pre- 
War practice at No. 18, The Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. 

Mr. C. F. Stevens has been reinstated a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute, 

Mr. W. A. Gagnon has been reinstated a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute. 


NOTICES, 

The SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session 1920-21 will be held Monday, 3iet January 
1931, at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Mevting held 17th January ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time 
ainoe their vlection ; to announce the names of candidates 
nominated for election. 

To announce the Council's Nominee for the Royul Gold 
Medal, 1921. . 

The President to deliver the Annual Address to Students. 

Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.8.A. [F.). to review the 
Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Stucdentshipa, 1921, 

Preeentation of Princes, 


















Architects are required for the Works 
Knowledge af reinforced comercie Gestion cad’ reenact ee eat 
knowledge of reliforeed concrete design and constructing rf 

bie work lo Ubelr credit; they should be‘ mmmnarried, 





| age 25 to 30 year (tnmartied), required for Thaghdad, 
attendance. Must he expert designer, gocdl at details materials 
brick and concrete, Exceptional opportunity for ad criiett. 
Hau Wiis (tot cul for appotntnent to ews Seceaihae Be 
Architects, Imperial Dulldings, Kingsway, W.C2. iit 
emg hat 8 or share of office in Weet Central district, near Lin- 
A I bei 


i 


f 
Fields. ‘Telephone emential, Addrere Box I, Recretary 


LLLELA., & Cocctott Street, W. 

Fou Sac at Osce.—Ol-eatablished Architect's anil BLrveyors por 
thee. Tenancy of office in Winchester transferable to a purchaser approved 
by the landlord. Boole avaliable for: » There ie an ine ¢ 
agency prod over £40 per annom. Advertber (AJ ] mst eg amo 
ama! new up-to-date | yefor sale; pormesslon April, App y 1711 
Secretary BILBAO Cex Street, i Btroet, Wi. 

Ma. Cron 3 . icentinte, of 0 Chambers, Deverenx Conurt, 
Strand, Wits eo; Central 2166), la anxious to obtaun uo copy ol 
thee Jtrihiah wf of Bth November » Containing un ariel: and 
rang mal acta a Rind to hear from anyon’ having ao 











ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 
By the Presmpext, Mr. Jon~n W. Siareson, Membre Corr, de (Institut de drance. 
Delivered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 31st January 1921. 


* the tnvention of young Men ww more lively, thaw that of 


ad: And Imaginations stream inte their Minis 
heffer, qual aa ud were, nore diniuiely.” 
Bacon 
FP VUE Address which [have the privilege of delivering to-night is that directed—by long custom of 
the Royal Institute—to Students of Architecture, upon the occasion of presenting to them the 
Prizes they have won by meritorious performance. Highly as I esteem and appreciate this 
privilege, it implies, as I view it, one of the greatest of the many responsible duties laid upon your Prest- 
dent. Himsolf i student—for we architects must ever be learning, storing the little cistern of our 
capacity with drops of knowledge wrung from work and exporience—it falls to lim to advise, encourage, 
wid help his younger fellow-students. ‘he task is both difficult and delicate. Architectural students 
are eritied! folk, whose training teaches them to require the best of workmanship and material, to detect 
and reject those of inferior quality. ‘Chey are not to be fobbed off with second-hand mental wares, nor 
propitiated by faded posies culled from the garden of art, where the choicest flowers are common 
property, . 
= * 

There exists, | suppose, in the mind of every man who has lived, loved, read, and observed in 
reason and vanety, the equivalent of that spare drawer wherein we keep discarded trifles, in a mulish 
belief that they will at some time be needed again, The little key of which the lock hus disappeared, 
disparate fragments of wood and metal fittings, burnt-ont pipes powerfully fragrant of former happy 
diya, perhaps a glove—or two, miscellanea which “ it’s a pity to throw away.” Ladies, 1 ui told, are 
free from this agreeable weakness, and if a hat—for example—has seen ita day, will serap it ruthlessly, 
a4 Americans do machinery. A man would wear it till it fell to pieces, and then secrete tt, with the idea 
thot it might “ come in useful for something else.” Turning over, therefore, the half-forgotten contents 
at my memory in search of a fitting subject for thia discourse, I found, without surprise, much to set 
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aside as unworthy of presentation : many items sadly incomplete, some out-of-date, others a bit rusty 
and unfit for use without refurbishing. But, I came upon an incident of which my iriend Barry Pain 
once told me. ‘ For some years,” he said, “ I wrote a sketch-story of about a thousand words every 
week for an lustrated paper—work which should have been easy enough. One day, however, | began 
toworry. I wondered what [ should do if one week I found that Thad got nothing—that I had come to 
the bottom of the bag. 1 wasted a whole morning in this silly way ; then T saw what an idiot I waa, 
anid wrote a story about an author who did come to the bottom of the bag." The story conveyed the 
moral for me that it does for every creative artist—" There is always a fresh side to the obvious." Why, 
thought I, should I sift out matter for an Address to Students from a heap of book-knowledge, when I 
have been for forty years in the active practice of their profession, and have learned things they cannot 
find in books. There was no need to look further for my theme. 


“ Nos te noa faemmus Fortuna deam,"—O Fortune, it is we ourselves who make thee a goddess— 
quotes Samuel Butler; and shrewdly observes that this is only true after Fortune has made us able to 
make herso. The poet says nothing as to the making of “nos.” I saw mvselfynot in 1851 when [was 
taken into partnership by an older man—continuing my work at the Royal Academy schools in the 
evening—but, some three years later, when that arrangement had terminated. A life-belt is a useful 
contrivance, but it hampers the movements of a awimmer. Being both hopeful and short-sighted I had 
east mine away, and was now in deep water ; to be more exact, in a tiny office of my own, with no very 
clear prospects and a rental liability about my neck of some twenty pounds a year. Here 1 spread out 
some papers and drawings to suggest pressure of business, and lung perspective views upon the wall : 
mendacious indications of vast experience in the erection of buildings. 

I digress for a moment on the subject of the architect's offiee—that, at any rate, in which you 
receive your patrons. Like everything else you create, it will be, in some sort, a portrait of yourself, 
See that it be a pleasing one. For the most part it is made in the likeness of a second-rate solicitor 
involved in building speculations, Your office should have its distinctive atmosphere, congenial to a 
cultured client; I would hardly commend perspective views for decorative purposes, or even for 
aivertisement. Hang rather a few fine photographs of the great buildings of all time, which you and he 
can dizeuss with mutual pleasure and interest ; little of your own work, and that carefully selected of 
your very best. If you bear this in mind the latter will be pretty frequently changed. We have many 
lady-students now, how many I do not know; a young gentleman of whom | sought information 
replied, “ Oh, crowds.” By reason of their sex they must needs possess that most valuable attribute 
of the architect, a“ tidy mind” ; and when their influence begins to be felt we may hope to find an 
improvement in our surroundings. 

To revert to my own installation, Its arrangement was of no great Importance, for no one ealled to 
see me but frends as impecunious as myself, who filled the room with smoke, hoedless of the possibile 
visit of a fastidious chent, The postman was infrequent—l often regret that time—and the circolar he 
brought was perused with grateful interest. I consoled myself with the reflection of the great Dr. 
Morin, * Those who come to see me, do me honour ; those who stay away, do mea favour." — 

At the door of entrance to the practice of our profession we find one great, one unique advantage. 
While in other eallings even those with talent, assiduity, and other qualities which should command 
succes, may have to wait for years an occasion for their employment, the architect's opportunity is 
available at once. He can always keep his equipment bright by constant use, for most of the presi t 
prizes of his profession are thrown open to competition by all, He has, from the outset, the ehance of 
showing what he can do ; success depends, with unusual directness, upon his technical ability ; and the 
eapital domanded for his enterprise is represented by a fow sheets of drawing paper and some wooden 
strainers. ‘T'o this opening | naturally turned my attention, and was rewarded with success : it was 


not long before I had plenty of work. os 
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Asa very old hand, both as competitor and as assessor, I venture a few words of advice to-night 
concerning competitions, As & means of practical education, the study of a given subject—not for 
mere deademic exercise, but for the purposes of a building to be actually erected at a definite cost under 
the responsible supervision of the deaigner—is invaluable ; provided that it be followed (in the case of 
non-suceess) by its honest comparison with the winning design in order to find the cause of failure. 
When evolving 4 design, bear in your mind that 4 mere solution of the problem offered will not suffices ; a 
competitor must never rest until satisfied that his solution is absolutely the best that can be found : 
that there is, 0 far as he can see,no way of simplifying or improving it. “ The sign of the amateur,” it 
has been said, ** 1s hie firm belief that small matters need not be attended to: that if he looks after the 
big things, the little ones will look after themselves ; just as the most obvious and immediate signs of 
the practical and practised man are his seeming carelessness about large matters, and incessant atten- 
tion to small ones." Now a single shorteoming may be the only difference between the first placed and 
the second. And, should you seem at a standfast, in despair of new ideas, continue drawing neverthe- 
less; there is no surer way of evoking them. However reluctant be the Muse she must yield at last, 
for the persistence of her suitors is her own inspiration, Tadd one caution. Keep your design always 
in your thoughts while it is proceeding ; unconscious cerebration produces astonishing results, But, 
once it is finished and packed, dismiss it wholly from your mind ; no amount of further worry will help 
you, unless you ean exert telepathic control over the Assessor. 

Most competitions are for public buildings; for these, simplicity of plan is essential, so that 
strangers may easily apprehend it, and find their way about the building without embarrassment. 
The working of the human mind, however, inelines to ingenious and complex solutions in the early 
phases of thought. Mistrust these ; concentrate upon and disentangle them, until your plan appears 
30 obvious an arrangement that you wonder why any one should dispose it otherwise. . This kind 
cometh not out but by prayer and fasting, the ruthless rejection of everything that ingeniously evades 
instead of clearly meeting the issue, Half the difficulties of design arise from your mind being obsessed 
by some pet architectural feature, around which it is, perhap2 quite unconsciously, trying to build up 
the whole conception. ‘Try cutting out that tower, dome, chimney, or whatever it be that you value so 
highly ; the chances are that the entire composition will then rearrange itself spontaneously, like the 
glasses of a shaken kaleidoscope. Lose no opportunity of getting a fresh eve to eriticise your work. 
Show it to your friends (unless they be corrivals) and see their work also ; this will, incidentally, enable 
you to follow Dr. Johnson's advice and “ keep your friendships always in repair.” 

lt is disheartening to reflect on the labour wasted in nearly all competitions by the preparation of 
designs which do not eomply with the Conditions. ‘This arises from looseness in reading and analysis, a 
defect so serious in the mind of an architect as to be almost a disqualification for the calling, Con- 
ditions should be read, not onee nor twice, but continually as your design proceeds ; every point being 
tested by reference to the text, in which “ Anawers to Questions ” should ‘be inserted at the proper 
places. I would add that if“ Conditions " are properly drawn, but few ' Questions " should be needed. 
Numerous questions indicate a slovenly Assessor. 

In most eases competitors are required fo estimate the cost of their design by stating its contents 
in cubie feet, and the rate per foot cube-at which they value it. It is well to bear in mind that these 
Higures will be checked by the Assessor, and that under-statements in either respoct may influence him 
adversely. It is quite useless to“ cook ” an estimate by pricing a portion of a building at what would 
be a fair flat rate over the whole, and taking the remainder ata lower figure. Nor does it impress an 
Assessor favourably to find, as in one ease I recall, that a competitor has treated a large Central Hall as 
being a“ void,” contained between the surrounding blosks, and merely added a small sum to represent 
its roofing and floor. Such # method of caleulation, it is true, reduces the apparent enbe, but it also 
lessens materially the author's prospect of success. It has heen my own practice, in drawing the Con- 
ditions for recent competitions, to settle the rate to be allowed per cubic foot. It seems to me a better 
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guide to what is wanted than a limited total sum, which canhot be accurately determmmed until the 
building is designed ; and it removes the temptation to competitors to price at impossible rates. 

Estimates and descriptive reports are, too often, hastily concocted at the last minute, They 
should, on the contrary, be prepared very carefully pari passu with the drawings ; the cube beng ealeu- 
lated at every stage in order to control extravagance in plan and section. The deseription and estimate 
offer oceasion to indicate an author's clear-headedness and mé¢thodical character, just as much as the 
drawings show his artistic qualities. 

At one time—the fashion ia now infrequent—a competitor's chances were thought to be improved 
by showing “ alternative treatments of portions of his design, by means of hinged ** nders ""; the 
idea being, apparently, that if the foolish Assessor avoided Charybdis, he should at least come to grief 
on Scylla. I have, indeed, known three different riders successively superposed upon a plan, which, as 
you may suppose, offered no more than a choice of evils. I cannot too strongly discourage such a prac- 
tice. It should not be the aim of a competitor to set riddles to the Assessor, but to convince him that 
the design before him is the best. How can its author hope to convey such a conviction when he is 
himself manifestly in doubt ? re at 

Now, a word as to the final stage, the judging, of a competition. Attempts are often made to esti- 
mate the length of an Assessor's foot ; and the guesses are generally wildly wrong. It may help you to 
win competitions of which I am Assessor if I tell you something of my own methods. 

First of all, I make a cursory survey of all the designs, and determine a system of marking. Next— 
with the Conditions before me—I examine them geriatim, and make a sketch of each plan, for I find that 
this gives me better might of the author's meaning than I obtam from mere notes, ond 1s very con- 
venient for reference ; it also shows me at once if etaireases are impracticable, walls unsupported, or 
construction defective. I then read the Reports, and give a first marking to every design. Having 
thus made myself generally familiar with the work submitted, 1 eliminate those sets which are plamly 
inferior, and re-mark the remainder, adding or deducting marks as necessary. The reason for this 
second marking is that, in the course of examining a large number of drawings for the first time, one 1s 
apt to vary the standard of values ; a good design coming after a poor one is likely to he over marked, 
and vice versa. By the time the first round is ended this standard has fixed itself pretty definitely. 

After the second marking the best designs stand out clearly above the mass. These are taken up 
for searching analysis, their Reports again read, and the cubic calenlations and Estimates checked and 
tabulated. As a general rule there is little doubt about which design is to be placed first ; those for 
second and third, still more for third and fourth places, often demand most anxious consideration of 
their relative merits. a*s 

The enterprise of competition is of inestimable value to those beginning their career ; I speak of 
that great majority in whose mouths no good fairy has placed a silver spoon when they were born. It 
is the cleanest kind of fighting in the inevitable struggle for a livelihood. No back-stairs influence, no 
hateful cultivation of acquaintances with an eye upon their pocket-values, avail to increase your proa- 
pect of success in such contests. You are independent, and are judged on your work alone, Competi- 
tion keeps your knowledge from. rusting, and increases it; proves your position among your fellows ; 
exercises your courage to attack grim labour; strengthens you to aceept disappointment and return 
hopefully to the conflict, determined to win at last. 

Above all, competition inures you to the divine habit of work. “ Work—and dreams ; high hopes 
for the fature. There is nothing better than that combination.” Glory be to work! When trouble 
and diztress befall—as certainly they will—it is to work that you shall turn as to a familiar, consoling 
friend. It shall bring you oblivion of pain, and peaceful good sleep o' mghts, heartening you to face 
your sorrows. The curse of Adam concealed the greatest blessing mankind has ever known. 

J. W. 5. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir AMHERST SELBY-BIGGE, Bart., K.C.B., Per- 
manent Secretary of the Board of Education: I have 
the greatest pleasure in proposing this vote of thanks 
to the President, though I arrived very late, unfortu- 
nately, and benefited by only a small fragment of the 
Address. I am glad that my own efforts, in the days 
of my youth, were not submitted te euch severe and 
searching scrutiny as, apparently, is the fate of the 
youngarchitect. Had they been, | am afraid that the 
prizes which I obtained in the course of my student 
career would have been even fewer than they were. 
I may tell you, in confidence, that the only prize [ ever 
received at school was a prize fordictation. (Laughter.} 
That, perhaps, indicated that T was going to rise to 
eminence as a civil servant, The profession of archi- 
tect seems to me to require an unusual amount of 
courage. The civil servant is more advantageously 
placed nd, for if he makes mistakes, they, like the doctor's 
mistakes, are buried, though not quite m the same 
way. (Laughter.) They are buried under a mass of 
paper. The civil servant, moreover, has the great ad- 
vantage that if he makea mistakes his Minister takes 
the blame; although, on the other hand, if he does 
very well his Minister takes the credit. For the archi- 
tect, however, there is no escape at all; he gete the 
credit for his good deeds, but he has to take the respoti- 
sibility for his bad ones. There is no room for repent- 
ance for him: when he has once executed his work, 
there it is on the face of the earth, and nothing can 
remove it, except fire or earthquake, You can banish 
the painter to the garret, or give him away as a 
wedding present. (Laughter.) And even in the case 
of the sculptor you can organise a convenient riot if 
his work occupies an offensive position in a public 
place. But the architect's work must remain ; no- 
thing can get rid of it. The architect, I have noticed, 
does display a certain modesty: he does not usually 
sign hia works. You may walk round London or any 
other great town and eay, “J wonder who did that?” 
either in admiration (Laughter) or perhaps occasionally 
with another feeling predominant. But you cannot 
find out who did it unless you go to the records of the 
Town Council, or the great business houses, or similir 
places, I remember once, when I was younger, being 
‘sent to look at a school, to see whether it was deserving 
of State support, And one of the things I had to re- 
port on was the buildings, 1 shall not tell you where 
it waa, but it had o large facade facing the street. 
Tt had been erected at the expense of a City Com- 
pany. On the most prominent place on the fagade 
was a large stone tablet, and on it were engraved the 
names of the Master and Wardens of the Company, 
and at the bottom, in a corner out of the way, was the 
architect's name: it wasinseribed “ Fecrr SxooK.” 
(Laughter.) Lam not sure on which side the advan- 
tage would lie; whether it would be more advantuge- 


ous for the architect to be permanently rey eee or 
to be obliged by law to put his signature on his works. 
Of course I am aware that the architect is often in a 
very difficult position. JT know, for I have employed 
architects myself. It is not a question of what the 
architect would like, but of what somebody else likes ; 
and Iam not sure that what I have liked architecta to 
do is what they themselves wanted todo. Everyone 
thinks he knows something about architecture, about 
the kind of place he would like to live in; and if he 
wishes to have green tiles placed on a band on 
the front of his house, he has got to have them or 
there will be trouble. And itis difficult, for the young 
architect at all events, to resist. Of course the experi- 
enced architect’can tell the person who asks for that 
to go somewhere else; and no doubt he does. I can- 
not rival what the President said in his concluding 
words. I do not know how many beginners in this 
Art Lam addressing ; but I think I should say, if any- 
body were to ask me for a word of advice, ~ Do not 
surrender your ambitions.” 1 should say very much 
what the President has said: there is a satisfaction in 
good work, whether tt is recognized, or whether it 1a 
not. I know that in my own profession there is very 
much good work which does not lead to success and 
which receives no recognition at all When you have 
really done good work and you know that you have, 
there is a great satisfaction in it, whether if brin 

reward ornot. And no one knows better than you 

that there is plenty of scope for good work in archi- 


Lady BANISTER FLETCHER: Mr, President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Students, It is a pleasure to 
second the vote of thanks to the President, and itis an 
honour to be invited to this position. It is, also, an 
epoch-making occasion, for 1 do not imagine that I 
am asked to do this because of my own personality ; 
rather because Iam the outward and visible sign of the 
weloome that you all have extended to women stu- 
dents in the schools. (Applause.) The President 
quoted Bacon in praise of young men, but he did not 
continue the quotation. I, too, can quote Bacon, in 
praise of older men, and in praise of the President ; 
for Bacon goes on to say, “ Young men are fitter to 
invent than to judge; they are fitter for execution 
than for council; they are fitter for new projects than 
for settled business.” Those of us who have listened 
to the President's Address and have heard hia con- 
sidered judgments and wise counsel cannot fail to 
realise how much students must owe to him. (Hear, 
hear.) His Address has been a finger-post pointing 
along the way to success. It has also been a danger- 
signal, warning you of those many pitfalls to which 
Sir Amberst Selby-Bigge has referred, But, above all, 
he himself has trodden the path to success, and to that 
“ settled business’ to which Bacon referred. The 
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President reminds me—if he will forgive me for saying 
eo—of a certain Izaak Walton, who wrote a book on 
the craft that he practised ; and he called that hook 
Phe Compleat Angler. From the President's Address 
to-night,.and from another which I well remember, I 
am fully convinced that there ia no man more com- 
petent than he is to write a book which could be called 
The Complete Architect. (Hear, hear.) J feel, how- 
ever, that the man who would come up to the Presi- 
dent's high standard would indeed be a superman; I 
do not know whether such an one ia to be found among 
the students, whether men or women. I noted the 
President's warnings, and one struck me very much, 
because it struck home! He said that “ half the diffi- 
culties in design arose from the mind being obsessed 
with a pet architectural feature."’ What is that ob- 
session! In the language of mental philosophy it is 
called “an objective association"; in common par- 
lance it is an obstruction of ideas, which means that 
the pet architectural feature, whether a chimney or 4 
dome, has dammed up the flow of your ideas. When 
| went in for my first B.A. examination in the Uni- 
versity of London, one of the questions | was asked 
was, What is objective association?" J] stared at 
the paper; my mind was a blank—and the paper 
remained a blank; but I am quite sure that I learned 
more from my ignorance than I could ever have 
learned from my knowledge of the right answer to that 
question. My knowledge would have been book know- 
ledge ; my knowledge afterwards was the knowledge 
of experience of life, and I was always coming up 
against that “ objective association ta which the 
President referred. A very curious instance of that 
occurred to an old friend of mine who was somewhat 
of an antiquarian and connoisseur. He was looking 
at what the outside world calls a“ period house "—js 
that a layman's, or a professional expression, Mr. 
President ¢ He did not tind a“ period house,” but a 
Jacobean staircase ; and then he went on to look for 
the house to fit the staircase. We choffed him, and 
said we should discover that he had found a field and 
planted the staircase in the middle of it. That was 
very much an “ objective association”! The Presi- 
dent went on to give advice-as to objectives when you 
enter fora competition. You must evolve a design ; 
you. are to secure simplicity of plan, you are to reject 
the non-essentials, you are te comply with the condi- 
tions—that is most important of all, I imagine, judg- 
ing by the way the President says he deals with the 
designs which are submitted (Laughter); you are to 
estimate the cost, you are to control extravagance— 
that is asking more than we find in a Government De- 
partment (Laughter)— you are to state the contents 
in cubie feet, and you are to give the value per cubic 
foot, I think he said. Well, if you have succeeded in 
giving the correct pass-word to all those seven dragons 
which guard his gateway to competitions, to which the 
President referred, you will then be rewarded by the 
assurance that your work will be judged on its merits, 
(Laughter.) That is a distinctly hopeful note, and 
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especially hopeful to women, because we only ask for o 
fair field and no favour, And as Art knows no sex, we 
are now assured that the assessor of competitions will 
know no sex. We only ask for the open door; we 
have asked for that fair field and no favour, and here, 
in the architectural schools, you have generously 
epened that door, and T congratulate you on having 
done it, and T congratulate the women students on 


your having done it. You have followed the classical 


example of Oxford, and what could yon do better? 
You have now, I understand, two women members, 
and, according to the latest authority, “ crowds of 
women students.” Ido not see the “ crowda ™ here, 
but I think I see some here to-night. I remember, 
some Years ago, going to a meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association with an old friend of mine, Mr. Seth 
Smith, when some of my sex tried to force the door. 
Things became so heated that I expected to hear a 
demand for Miss Charles's head on a charger! You 
have changed all that now, and the Presilent hopes 
for satisfactory results when women’s influence begina 
to be felt, because, he said, women have tidy minds. 
1 cannot help wondering whether, when he said that, 
he was not thinking of those cupboards which our 
friend Mr. Paul Waterhouse says women always 
clamour for when a new house is to be designed. He 
suvs We Women ure always wanting cupboards, with 
shelves and things. Because, of course, tidy mind 
requires a place for everything, and that everything 
shall be in tte place; but you can’t have everything 
in its place if there is no place to put it in. So we 
are not such culprits as Mr. Waterhouse says we are 
when we ask for cupboards, and very often we do not 
find them. When I was passing through the streets 
of London yesterday, | saw a placard bearing the 
mystic words “The Woman Peril.” That set me 
thinking. What is * The Woman Peril"? Is it the 
woman in the jury-box ¢ Is it the woman in Parlia- 
ment? Isit, possibly, the woman in Whitehall t Can 
it be the woman at the Telephone Exchange ? Or is 
it the dearth of women servants? Or Ja it women 
generally competing with men? I believe that must 

é the answer, And you have the woman peril here 
to-night, Tam the woman peril! (Laughter) because 
I have entered into a speaking competition with Sir 
Amherst Selby-Bigge in tendering a vote of thanks to 
your President. And women members are the woman 
peril, and the women students are the woman peril, 
only you have decided not to regard them as perils, 
but. to receive them as pals. And that seems to be the 
solution of the whole matter. If only that could be 
the point of view of mankind and womankind gene- 
rally, we should get along much better, and have much 
less friction, Having settled the question of the 
woinan peril, we come to the question of the prizes. 
The proposer told ua he only received one prize at 
school, and that was for dictation, I can go one 
better, because I never received a prize at all, Of 
course, those who receive prizes receive also congratu- 
lations, But 1 would have you note that those who 
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do not receive prizes receive aympathy, and that goes 
a long -way in helping them in the future. Of course, 
we must assume that the prize is a sign of success : but 
not to receive a prize ia not by any means a sign of 
failure; the failures of this year may be—probably 
will be—the successes of next year, and those who 
have been “ counted out" this year may be “ counted 
in next year. Now as to why [ never received a 
prize, The Principal of my old school, Miss Beale, of 
The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, regarded prizes as 
fale: standards of success, and would have none of 


them. So when my brothers came home at the end of 


the term bringing their spoils with them and I had 
none, [ naturally looked with envy on their loot. But 
Etned to feel very superior a4 to our svstem., That is 
why I never received @ prize, But 1 am among the 
prize-winners to-night. A great deal of time, since | 
left achool, I have spent in trying to break down those 
barriers which excluded women from the full oppor- 
tunities of citizenship, I have asked for the vote for 
women—asked for it peacefully—in order that they 
might have full freedom. Women have now received 
that vote; they have full freedom to come to your 
schools, and do anything else that they are capable of 
doing. They have full freedom to learn and to work 
and to earn, and full freedom to fail and to succeed. 
So [have my prize to-night. But, whatever you may 
think of the competition of my sex, I am sure that you 
will all agree with me and jom with me and support 
tie in my seconding of this vote of thanks to your 
President, who comes here to-night not only with his 
President’s Badge, but, TI am sure, also with the 
Philosopher's Stone. (Much applause.) 

The vote having been put to the Meeting by Mr. 
A.W. 3S. Cros, Vice-President, was carried by accla- 
TAT. 

The PRESIDENT: Ladivs afd Gentlemen, I thank 
you very much forthe way in which you have received 
this vote and the far too flattering remarks of Sir 


Ainherst Selby-Bigee and Lady Fletcher. Fortunately, 
I have lived long enongl to know myself pretty well 
and am able to estimate about how much I ought to 
accept of their kindly flattery. Sir Amherst spoke of 
the great modesty of architects ; there, [ think, we are 
atone with him; we are au oxtremely modest race, 
but it is not always recognised. (Laughter.) I be- 
lieve Sir Ambierst has taken-a great many prizes in his 
time, but I was delighted to hear him confess to the 
subject of that which he took in his schooldays. The 
exercise of “ dictation” was most proper to one des- 
tined to the Civil Serviee (Laughter), and hia early 
success in that art was prophetic of his distinguished 
future. We hear a good deal about the dictation of 
civil servants at the present time (Laughter), and 
wish it were always exercised in the beneficent and 
tactful moderation with which Sir Amherst wields his 
great powers. To Lady Bamster Fletcher | have to 
offer especial thanks for the kindness and courage with 
which she has come here te second the vote of thanks. 
She has, if] may put it 40, taken a prize for herself— 
it ia a very stall prize, but [ do offer it to her in all 
sincerity—she is the first lady who has ever spoken 
officially at amerting in this room. (Applause.) We 
hope that her great success to-night may be often re- 
peated by other ladies. She appears to me to have 
only one weakness, that curious feminine obsession for 
cupboards! It is common to the sex; you cannot 
ermiicate it. Cupboards are excellent things in their 
right place, but ladies want them everywhere, And I 
would just like to point this out with regard to cup- 
boards : cupboards are generally signs of a bad plan, 
putin te fill up odd corners which you cannot plan out. 
If a building is closely and well designed, there is 

recious little room for odd cupboards. (Laughter.) 
But, if the requirements are thought out from the first, 
the cupboards which Lady Banister Fletcher desires 
form an essential part of the design, and will be found, 
net inodd corners, but im their proper places. 


REVIEW OF THE WORKS SUBMITTED FOR THE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 1921. 
By H. P. Bonke Downtxa, F.S.A. [F.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 3lst January 1921, 

Ma. Parsipent, Lanies and Gextiewes,—I have the privilege on this occasion to offer you my 
observations on the work submitted in this year’s competitions for the Institute Prizes, but before pro- 
ceeding with my review [ desire first to thank you, Mr. President, for the honour vou have conferred 
on The in requesting me to assume this office, mn which so many distinguished architects have been my 
predecessors. Df I confess that at the present moment [am not less sensible of the burden than of the 
hongur I shall perhaps be revealing no secret and T do so only to erave the indulgence of my audience 
for the declension that | fear they may observe from the high standard of the addresses-to which they 


live had the good fortune to listen in other years. 
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The work of reviewing has been lessened by the fact that the Soans Mepa.iion ron Desion and 
the Puorw Trave.ime Stvpextrsmp have not fallen to be competed for this year, and, farther, the 
Owes Joxes Travennine Srupextsuir and the Henay Saxon Seu Prize have not attracted any 
competitors. Unfortunately also, the number of entries for some of the other Prizes has been small. 

The Gopwis Bursany for the study of Modern Architecture abroad has been awarded to the single 
competitor (Mr. C. 5. Pearson) fora collection of drawings showing that he has done much good work in 
the practice of his profession since he obtained a Medal of Merit in the Tite Competition of 1906. 

There were also only two entries for the Essay Prize (not awarded), and only one entry for the 
Guisseut Gorw Mepan (also not awarded). For the [xstrrvre Smuver Mepan for Measured Drawings 
there were four competitors, and for the T'rre Prize eleven. : 

If these numbers ought to be taken as showing any falling off in the keenness of younger members 
of the profession to take part in these competitions it would, I am sure, be very much to be regretted, 
for it is hardly possible to exaggerate the stimulating effect of such competitions. They give the oppor- 
tunity to students to put forth their full powers in carrying to completion a detinite and diffeult piece 
of work. The effort may reveal to themselves the possession of powers which, untried, might lie 
dormant, ‘he tnal will give them relianee on their powers and courage to meet and overcome the 
novel difficulties which they will experience when they have left the schools behind them and ire 
embarked upon the responsible practice of their profession. It is good, too, for the schools themselves 
that the products of their traiming should be subjected to these external tests. 

But 1 think there are other reasons than any loss of keenness to account for the paucity of numbers 
of competitors, The pursuit of the peaceful arts has suffered a long interruption, and, after the violence 
of war has ceased, 1t has not been easy again to take up the thread of studies laid aside to answer the call 
of the country’s need and to indue once more the calmness necessary to their successful proseeution. I 
think we may in thus find the explanation of the small number of students who have been able to give 
to thease competitions the time and labour which they require, and we may rather feel some thankful 
surprise that so much exeellent work lings been done a4, especially in connection with the Tite Prize, 
[shall have to record. 

Some general impressions ure necessarily borne in upon one tin examining the exhibition of works 
aaa whole. In bulk it is, for such reasons as T have given, o small exhibition as compared with other 
years, and, recalling the exhibitions of twenty or twenty-iive years ago, | observe very clearly the 
increasing influence of the architectural schools. If from this influence there is some danger of restraint 
of individuality, the schools have undoubtedly brought about a raising of the general level of work ; 
there 1s less inequality of performance—very little absolutely poor work—and for this all praise is due 
tothe schools. Nevertheless one misses, especially in the dranghtmanship, o certain freedom of indi- 
vidual method which was a product of the times before the academic influence had become so strong. 
It is significant that there are no drawings of medimval work in the Fixhilition. This is not, however, 
to suggest that there is not excellent draughtsmanship. There ia—even when it is jotned with design 
marked by absence of inspiration—but it is not of the order that plainly exhibits qualities or character 
rather than the traimmg of the draughtaman., 

While Drawing is obviously taught so well and with such excellent resulta in the schools, it is a little 
unexpected that one should find so few students desirous of competing for the only prize offered for 
Construction, a subject not less necessary nor, one would have said, less suitable to engage the attention 
of the schools. It may be that it is not so easy to draw out enthusiasm for this branch of the complex 
art of architecture, but excellence of draughtsmanship can be no substitute for knowledge of Construc- 
tion: true design cannot proceed from the one without the other, and it is very necessary that equal 
means and opportunity should be afforded in the schools for the study of both. 

The Gnisse., GoLp Mena. is the unique competition in a Constructional subject, and unhappily 
it has not been poasible for the prize to be awarded, although the sole competitor (“The Villain”) sent 
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in # good set of drawings. The subject set was a kinema, and the competitor's design is of quiet and 
appropriate character and the practical requirements of the plan are well considered. It has, however, 
been fatal to his aspirations that his structural diagrams are—I am informed, for I do not attempt 
independently to eriticise the steel work details—inaccurate. I think he deserves some credit for 
attempting & subject which, perhaps, would not be inspiring to many of us. That is not necessarily 
30 with Construction. I recall very keen competition inspired in former years by such subjects as the 
construction of “ a Timber Spire ” or “a Bay of a Vaulted Church.” But the mastery of the construc- 
tional problem, though it be met in more prosaic surroundings, should be in itgelf of no less absorbing 
interest. With modern needs and modern methods it is, in fact, daily more necessary that students 
should be taught to master structional mechanics and not to regard such matters aa a branch of their 
art for which they can rely upon the engineer. ‘The mastery of Construction is necessary to Design. 


Tur Essay Mepau. 

In a second Competition also—that for the Fissay Mepat—no award is made, although there are 
two competitors. Ihave not been able to apply to the two essays that careful examination which they 
huve received at the handa of the judges, but I think that, as seems to be the case with many com- 
petitors for this prize from year to year, “ Egypt" and “ Luecem pero “ rather fail to appreciate what 
is wanted. An essay of this character is not intended to he in the form of materials fora book. Tt 
should be complete in itself and fully develop, while it illustrates, some thesis: it needs to lead up to 
some conclusion which—as is expressed in the conditions of the competition—will make a useful contr- 
bution to knowledge and constitute an authoritative statement on the subjects dealt with. “ Egypt ” 
could hardly expect to be authoritative on the whole history of Egyptian Architecture, more especially 
as he adopts creation as a necessary starting point. He has diligently extracted a number of facts 
which should help him to the understanding of any discovery he may hereafter make, but the reader 
must ilerive for himself, if he can, anv contribution to knowledge of the subject. 

* Lucem spero ” has chosen a technical subject—* Domes, their construction in theory and prac- 
tive “—and has indeed put a great deal of work into it, but it is rather the groundwork upon which he 
might have formulated some authoritative statement as a contribution to the knowledge of the subject. 
Both essayists are too closely tied to the material which they have collected from their reading. 

Tne Mrasvurep Dnawines Mepan, 

There are only fonr entries for this prize, but the competition is close, each competitor having pro- 
duced what is a valuable record of some building of Classic or Renaissance architecture, and the work 
is good and conscientious. But many of the drawings suffer from a rather mechanical and laborions 
manner; survey notes and plottings are involved and do not evidence sufficient care nor a very intelli- 
gent appreciation of the subjects. We expect to find fine draughtsmanship in these studies and it 
should express the character of the buildings and be the outeome of the student's enthusiasm for anid 
sympathy with the subject. That there should be a marked falling off in the study, by drawing and 
measurement, of old work is much to be regretted, and for a revival of enthusiasm I would commend 
to the attention of students especially our English traditional work, little as it may now be in fashion. 

The Medal this year goes to Mr. J, H. Odom (* Ajax "') for a survey of King Charles's Block of 
Cireenwich Hospital. His drawings form a very complete and interesting record of a fine bull ding: 
They are accurate and painstaking, but they seem to me to be deficient in the quality of sympathy. 

Mr. Leckenby (“Sapper "'), who receives Honourable Mention for his fine monograph of the 
“Temple of Bacchus at Baalbee,” presses the winner very closely, The drawings are most beautifal 
and were completed on the spot—elean, well arranged on the sheets, and the lettering is excellent. As 
records, the fact that they are in pencil is a drawback. The rendering of full sizes and carving shows 
much feeling and a marvellous delicacy. The subject is‘a purely classic one, and comparatively small, 
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and it is unfortunate that Mr. Leckenby was not able to produce his plottings. “ Ralph Allen ” sub- 
mits & capable set of shaded drawings of the well-known 18th eentury mansion of Prior’s Park, Bath. 
He gives especially good drawings of the interior, but the plottings and survey notes ire inadequate and 
scarcely show that he has explored all the qualities of the building. 

The drawings of “St. Mary Woolnoth,” by “ Triangle,” are a little unequal and blemished by 
somewhat careless lettering, but present a complete and réliable record of Nicholas Hawksmore’s fine. 
church, whose * doom ” we may hope is not yet finally pronounced. 


Tue Trre Prize. 

The subject for this prize is a design for an Italian Villa, inspired by Pliny’s description in a letter 
to Gallus, not to be regarded os an archwological exercise but as an inspiration for bnilding on similar 
lines. This most happily chosen subject has proved in truth an inspiration of good work and designs 
of great merit and exceptional interest, while the winning design has hardly been surpassed in brilliant, 
imagination and scholarly rendering in this competition for many years. So hiantifully, indeed, is the 
deseription of the place, its arrangements and surroundings, given by Pliny that even to a layman # 
picture is presented which he seoms to realise with certainty : perhaps, indedd, its realisation seems 
more easy to the layman than to the architect who has to attempt it, and finds very soon the gaps, 
which must be filled by his own imagination, notwithstanding the apparent completeness of every 
detail. The subject was one to emphasize the importance of the competitors most carefally weighing 
the whole of the instructions given them with a view to seizing and holding the main idea of the scheme. 
Everything is described in language of modesty and restraint, which, while it rules out grandiose treat- 
ment, perhaps in some measure conceals the fact that the house which is being described is that of no 
commonplace citizen, but the chosen home of a statesman in literary retreat. It is revealed at every 
turn that it is the ideal of a man of the most refined taste and elegant learning. 

The schemes of some of the competitors are of too ambitions a character, showing indeed a creat 
deal of zeal and painstaking industry, but evidence of recourse to text books and not enough of indi- 
viduality and power of design. A free combination and adaptation of Italian Renaissance work has 
been favoured. In drawing, the work is generally good, but suffers from dulness and is sometimes 
spoiled by laborious and not always well applied spraying and grounding, which does not help. These 
drawings clearly come mainly from one school, but hardly do justice fo the school. Though academic 
they are immature. 

It is not necessary for me to make observations in detail on all the designs. ‘There is a certain 
similarity in character and treatment wbout thoae of “ Anzac,” “ Are,’ “ Gallus,” and “ Gondola,” but 
they are not equal to the demands which the subject makes and they lack finish. ‘The attempt of 
“ Gallos I." is interesting from obvious youthfulness. He has worked seriously, but the task was too 
big for him, and he needa the training of the schools. “ Isobel’s * plan is better, but rather congested 
and ill-lit, and his proportion is heavy: the details are well-drawn and coloured. In the work of 
“ Blue Seal " there is promise, but his design, showing « building rising sheer out of the water, ia rather 
fortress-lhe and hardly inspired by Pliny’s deseription. “* Sea-less "’ sends some reall y good drawings 
of much simple dignity, His perspective, softly and charmingly eoloured, ia worthy of a place among 
the best, and there is much good and true feeling in his work. His design, however, is rather out of 
stale and the parts are not well balanced. 

Drawings of a particularly pleasing and unaffected character are submitted by “ Red Seal,” who 
comes Very close to the second place, His plan is frankly on modern lmes, and his rendering of the 
Florentine Renaissance type shows mueli character. He realises that a sunlit building ean be designed 
in hroud’ masses, and his breadth of plain wall surfaces and the frouping of the elevation are very fine. 
The slight sketeh perspective does not do justice to the design, or rather, | fear, it demonstrates that 
the view has not the fine effect that the elevation shows, Tho detail is delightfully sim ple and of soul 
character, the arcade having a graceful severity. It is altogether refreshing to come upon a design 
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which embodies in so full a degree the spint of the author, who clearly will succeed in giving, as 
surely he receives, great enjoyment by lis work. 

Mr. Paton, of Glasgow, has well deserved the Certificate of Honourable Mention for his arresting 
and very successful Italian composition. There is a suave severity about the design, and the beauty 
of his drawings (somewhat overdone with black spraying) proves him an artist of considerable merit. 
The combined § inch detail and perspective is a very fine drawing—sunny and radiant of charm. The 
plan is excellent and hangs well together. The principal elevation, with its two simple towers well 
placed at the entrance to the great courtyard, and the coloured frieze over the arcade are characteristic 
and happy. ‘The drawings, however, though very full, give the minimum of information, The position 
of the towers might have been accentuated on the plan, and there is no upper floor plan. 

There remains the design of the winner of the competition, which will by universal consent be 
proclaimed the finest piece of work of the year, and sufficient of itself to make the year a notable one 
had it stood alone.. The successful competitor is Mr. Gordon Holt, of London. Tt is clear that he has 
felt to the full the inspiration of Pliny’s deseription : the seed has fallen upon prepared ground. He 
takes us right back to the first century, in which Pliny was writing, and gives ua a Roman villa even 
more complete with all its adjuncts than Pliny’s description extends to. The situation of his villa 
might be precisely that which Pliny saw when writing—above the cliffs of a sunny sea coast and over- 
looking a amall pleasure harbour, down to which flights of steps lead from the terrace on the sea front. 
On the land side the lay-out of the gardens in the grand manner with the clear and direct approaches 
cives a fine effect of spaciousness and dignity which does not need to assert itself, and this characterises 
the whole conception. Mr. Holt has adopted the atvle of the earlier Pompeiian houses, which was 
much influenced by Greek feeling, and the long low lines of his buildings give a character of unpre- 
tending dignity to which higher and more elaborate structures do not attiam, The Greeo-Fevptian 
detail and decoration have been well studied. It is harmonious, if the colouring seems a little too 
strongly applied for small seale drawings. The greatness of this design is in the conception of the 
whole, which is moreover worked out with a completeness which would make criticism of the details a 
work of much longer time than T should dare to oceupy on this occasion. I prefer to express my 
adiniration of the whole and of every part. Closely as Mr. Holt has followed the desenption of Pliny’s 
letter, he has not allowed himself merely to be instructed by it. It has served as an inspiration, but 
the conception is his own and marked by his own personality. He must have livedin the work as it 
has grown onder his hands, and he has enabled us to enter into the enjoyment which his task has clearly 
afforded him. The plans give a sense of absolute reality carried out, even in the delineation of the 
galleys in the harbour and the chariots in the stables. 

By singular good fortune we huve this evening an opportumty of viewing side by side Mr. Holt’s 
ideal conception with Mr. Bradshaw's beautiful drawings of his archeological reconstruction of 
Praeneste—near to which, by the way, it is recorded that the younger Pliny had a villa. 

T cannot bring my observations to a close without drawing attention to the great artistic ability 
shown in Mr. Holt's drawings. They are executed in the manner of the School of the Architectural 
Association, and a high tribute is due to the unsurpassed training of the School of the Assomation. for 
which I and so many of those here present must ever retain 4 loyal affection, 
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COMMON SENSE IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


By Pod. Watpram, Licentiate, Hon. 


Tie present difficult times would scarcely appear-to 
offer much scope for notable advances in architecture. 
Whilst on the one hand severe economic stringency 
threatens to curtail building almost to the point of 
extinction, on the other hand abnormally high prices 
eall for the most extreme and cheeseparing economy. 
Yet it is no time for the architect to sit down helplessly 
and hope for better and easier times. Rather is it a 
unique opportunity for him to seek inspiration from 
the bracing winds of this winter of our discontent. At 
some future time, and that perhaps not so very far dis- 
tant, it may well happen that we shall look back with 
no small thankfulness to our present difficulties: re- 
copmsing in them the only influence powerful enough 
ta loosen the bonds of false tradition by which we have 
too long been fettered. 

The last deeade before the War witnessed a notable 
improvement in the standard of public taste, It saw 
many of the wrosser exoresoences killed by the example 
of purer and simpler work, Florid stone capitals on 
brick window mullions were no longer de rigueur in the 
suburban villa; but eppligué timber and. artificial 
rusticity were still rampant; and speculating builders 
were not the only offenders, But the silent influence 
of better work could make but slow headway in com- 
petition with the vast masa of erected bad design 
which tended to stereotype objectionable features. 
Already a few months of enforced economy have done 
more good than precept and ¢xample could probably 
have effected in as many vears, 

With materials and labour at famine prices, nothing 
ean now be afforded beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary, False and artificial ornament hax been the first 
thing to go, and amall house design, at least, is the 
cleaner and purer for it. 

Three hundred years ago, when labour, materials and 
transport were relatively almost as costly ns they are 
to-day, buildings were designed and erected on strictly 
utilitarian lines. Local materials wore used sensibly 
and economically toachiove definite resulta, Structural 
members were straightforward and obvious. Every- 
thing had a definite task to perform, and never pre- 
tended to be anything but what it was. Then came 
the Renaissance, when building and architecture be- 
came the fashionable aristocratic pastime. Its tri- 
umphs were great, and a rich and splendid inheritance 
has come down to us in the fine dignity of its stone- 
work, the ineffable charm of its delicate ornament, and 
the inspiring craftsmanship of its furniture. But what 

hornd evils of pretence, snobbery and sham followed 
in its train, Not the least of these was the contem pt 
of everything honest and natural in building, so that 
elaborate and unnatural artifices took the place of 
single-minded construction, and copying replaced art, 
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Then followed the manufacture and canonisation af 
Innumerable pseudo-scientific rules and formule based 
on the shallow, slipshod reasoning which passed for 
science In that age of pretence ; and the birthright of 
well-developed structural craftemanship was allowed 
todecay. To this day we are still the slaves of formulm, 
rules and bye-laws. We may grumble a little at them 
occasionally, but without them we are lost. Qur fore- 
fathers, when in structural difficulties, made and 
tested models and sample members. We search renee 
text books and pin our faith to anything which has the 
sacred authority of printers’ ink, and mistrust every- 
thing which has not. The results would not be so bad 
hud the writers of text books and the compilers of bye- 
laws copied less faithfully earlier volumes, back to the 
time when it was possible to achieve opulence and 
fame by quoting the half-baked theories and muddled 
mathematics of some rich or aristocratic patron. 

If the present difficulties offer exceptional oppar- 
tunities to designers who know how to achieve charm 
without meretricious ornament, surely they offer also 
some inducement to those who can effect material eco- 
nomies in cost without sacrificing efficiency. The scope 
for such work is indeed large, and it requires but little 
more than the exercise of thought and common sense. 
There is scarcely any feature of small house building 
which has not been unreasonably increased in cost by 
the operation of paper rules and false formula. In al- 
most every direction economies of striking dimensions 
would be possible were we but free from bye-laws and 
able to go back to the common sense in construction 
which went out of active business with the Stuarts. 
But the heavy yoke of bye-laws has already been lifted 
by the foree of economic stringency, and the officials 
of the Ministry of Health are prepared to allow any 
reasonable form of building, It only remains for archi- 
tects to free themselves from the tyranny of their text 
hooks, to give their common sense full play, and to 
design according to the known principles of structural 
mechanics, rather than to the dieta of the pundits ; 
and, when in doubt, to make teats | 

Take for example the yery ordinary matter of cot- 
tage or small house floors, upon which hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are being spent. Anyone who 
has ever tested a wooden beam to destruction, or even 
broken a stick noross his knee, C0 appreciate that byes 
law und text-book sizes must, be based on stiffness and 
not on strength if the usyal limit of deflection of ata 
of the span is adhered to ; because no wood joist would 
be approaching its safe load until it had exceeded 
enormously this limit of deflection, We are, therefore, 
invariably putting in timber mainly to protect our 
plaster ceilings. Why ? Because three hundred years 
ago fashion decreed that all genteel ceilings must be 
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flat, in the Italian style. Why should every cottage 
and suburban villa be forced to lose air space in order 
to provide that filthy receptacle for decayed soapsuds, 
dust and vermin between a ceiling and the floor above! 
Probably, however, most people have by now become 
accustomed to a certain degree of stiffness in floors, 
and would be frightened if they had les. But even 
26, common-sense design can save enormously, Fig. 1 
shows a“ Bye-Law " floor over-a 12 ft. span. Figs. 2 
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The 7 by 24 timbers of which they consisted were about 
the worst of a consignment apparently only fit for bad 
firewood ; knots 14 in. diameter traversed the edges, 
whilst shakes, wanes and discoloured green sapwood 
were only too obvious. The only precaution taken 
was to see that the worse defects “ broke joint” be- 
fore they were nailed together. This precaution— 
practically the sawing and reversing of the old build- 
ers—proved to be quite sufficient to enable the tim- 
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and 4 show 4 similar floor redesigned fo the same degree 
of atiffuess with 30 per cent. leas cube of timber. This 
is not an exceptional case; the writer his effected 
much larger savings in eases which the ~ Bye-Law ” 
schedule hita badly—spans of 11 ft. 3 in. for instance, 

As regards the atrongth of the main beams shown, 
the writer had occasion to test to destruction, officially, 
a pair of such beams, 12 ft. span, They required no 
jess than 114 fons of distributed load to break them. 


ber to develop a fibre stress. of 5,500 Ib. per square 
inch and an elastic modulus of 1,600,000 Ib. 

Asa comparative test of stiffness and sound proofing 
a pair of houses was built, one with flat ceiled floors 
and the other with the floors beamed and covered with 
felted double } in. boards substantially as shown, The 
writer, after energetically jumping on both floors, and 
then standing below whilst an assistant—selected for 
weight and ling power—danced and sang on the floor 
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above, was frankly unable to detect any difference be- 
tween the two floors, Even if there had been, a sa‘y- 
ing of 30 per cent, of timber at 12s, to Lis. per fout 
cube, of lath and plaster ceiling ut 63, or 7s, per yard, 
to say nothing of H.B. strutting and some inches of 
precious headroom, would at least be worth consider- 
ing over the hundreds of floors in even a single housing 
acheme, 3 

Take again the matter of wood roofs. How often 
are these calculated ? Hitherto we have been com- 
pelled by rigid bye-laws to use for all combinations of 
pitch and weight of covering the ecantlings which are 
quite safe for the most punishing conditions. Rafters 
and pes had to be the same whether they were 
carrying slates, plain tiles or pantiles. 

Ree when Lorine under bye-laws it was possible 
to effect economies by exercising a little care—not, for 
instance, putting in a4 by 3 where a 6 by 2 would do, 
ke. Now that Housing Commissioners are prepared to 
interpret reasonably the Ministry of Health specifica- 
tion, the difference between careful and careless Bpeci- 
fying of roof scantlings is extraordinary. 

Roof trusses, although they afe not required, and 
are seldom specified, for small houses, have in the pust 
heen responsible for an enormous waste of material 
and Ixbour, The writer found healthy evening exer- 
cise for some weeks in sawing up for firewood a portion 
of the tie-beam of a 22 ft. span truas removed from 4 
fairly modern city building. As soon asi span exceeds 
20) ft, there appears to be an irresistible temptation to 
specify a kingpost truss. A text book is consulted, 
and something plagiarised from Tredgold is copied — 
a veritable orgy of wasted material and Unineceswary 
labour. A truss built up of 1} in. or If in. timbers 
bolted or even spiked together, without any of the 
tliborate tenons, shoulders, straps, collars, keys, &e., 
can be quite equally efficient. It will require leas than 
half the quantity of timber, aud can be made if neces- 
sary by unskilled inbour, It is no exugperation to say 
that from the average designs for wood roofs sub- 
mitted for approval or subsidy 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
cost in labour and material could be saved by more 
carefully thought-out design, without the slightest 
sacrifice of efficiency or strength. 

In foundations, too, we are still adhering to the tra- 
ditions of Italian construction by invariably putting in 
the continuons-footing foundations required for stone 
wills on “ faulty” voleanic subaoila, Our forefathers 
used their common sense, and, recognising that in our 
soft soils the most relinble foundation is a pile, they 
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used stout hardwood corner timbers, and framed from 
them. . 

Why should not we design similarly? With a modern 
posthole digger a hole, say, of 9inches diameter and 4 
feet deep can be dug in a few minutes. Such a hole 
filled with concrete forms 4 most excellent pile. If 
pairs of such piles be spaced in the run of the walls and 
the site concrete extended over them, thickened and re= 
inforced, a foundation is obtained which will more 
than meet the requirements of a sniall house (which 
never reaches a load of a ton per foot'run), and effect.a 
material saving on spre concrete and foot- 
ings, especially where ground slopes or clay would 
otherwise demand deep trenches. Foundations bulk 
largely in the total cost of anall houses. 

The foregoing are merely examples. There is scarce- 
ly any branch of the building industry where waste has 
not accumulated under the wgis of the law that 
~ everything must be the best of its respective kind.” 
Even our sacred sanitary rules are full of anomalies, 
What we allow in fever hospitals we forbid in cotta ges, 
yet permit in flats. How many drains are jointed in 
cement and surrounded in concrete, but laid te falls so 
steep or so flat that periodical choking is inevitable ? 

If any branch of constructive work could be con- 
sidered as stereotyped and exact it would surely be 
steel frame design under the London Building Act, 
using standard rolled secticns. Yet even in this it is 
quite possible to satisfy exactly the very precise re- 
quirements of the Act hy different designs for almost 
every member, each involying the full permissible 
stresses, but varying in weight by 50 to 60 per cent., or 
éven as much as 100 per cent. The selection of the 
Most economical combination takes time, yet the 
general practice hitherto has heen to ask for designs 
from busy firms whose main business it is to sell steel. 
This, doubtless, anves a lot of trouble ; but with steel 
at its present price the maximum economy must be. 
found or the whole contract may be imperiled. 

_ Look in what direction we will, everywhere we ace 
the same prospect. All the old customs, réstrictions, 
rules, bye-laws and prejudices which hitherto have 
guided but also fettered us are held suspended, Nover 
had designera so much freedom, never had clients so 
little to spend, never were buildings wanted more, The 
designer's difficulties may nover have been. so great, 


but his opportunities were never so unlimited. It is 
the time for action, notdeapondency. In housing, at 


least, whatever opportunities architects neglect will 
speedily be seized by speculating builders. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Purchases. 
[The widee are inven serge ws | ee 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME: A Survey of 
Roman Culture and Civilisation. By J. C. Stobart, 
ALA. Snded. La. So, Lond. 1920. 0s. [Sidgwick 
and Jackson, Lid., 3 Adam Street, Adelphi.) 

This volume, now in ita scoand edition, is, as the Preface 
says, 4 continuation of “The Glory that was Greece,” It is 
written with the same purpose and from the same pomt of 
view. The point of view is that of humanity and the pro- 
gress of clvilisation; and the object ia to give a general 
and vivid picture of ancient Roman culture. The result is 
on extremely interesting survey of Kame, its history, life, 
institutions, and arts, as one connected and illuminating 
story both in Republican and Imperial days. Since archi- 
tecture is the great interpreter of civilisation, and as archi- 
teets are, or should be, the exponenta of it in their own day 
and time, «uch a book is informing. It provides a necessary 
commecting link between Koman art and Roman institu- 
tions, ond mokes the dry bones of archeology alive. 


FPERCIER ET FONTAINE (Les Grands Artistes: Leor 
Vie—Leur Huvre), Par Maurice Fouché, Professeor 
agrég6 do l'Université. Hiographie critique illustrée 
de 24 reproductions hors texte. So. Paris [n.d,] Os, 6d, 
(Librainie Renounrd, Henri Laurens, 6 rie de Tournon, 
Paris: (Vile). ] 


CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF EARLY DRAW- 
INGS AND PICTURES OF LANDON, with some 
contemporary furniture. 4o, Lond. if, £3 3a. 
Privately printed for the Burlington Fine Arte Club. 
43 plates with descriptive letterpress. 

This is o record of the delightful exhibition of contem- 
porary drawings of Old London arranged by the Burlington 
Fine Arte Club last year: Though colour is unfortunately 
alwent, it brings to the notice of the many what was appre- 
ciated at the time by the few, Eight drawings were lent by 
the King, including the two fine Canalettos of “Old Weet- 
tninster Bridge ™ and “ Westminster Bridge and Abbey." 
All the drawings have charm, some of them to a very groat 
degree, and the names of Wilson, Constable, Turner, Hollar, 
Sandby, Hogarth, and Gainshorough appear with many 
other artists, Apart from their intrinsic value as drawings 
they are valuable reoords of a London that has partly cie- 
appeared, though its substantial qualities, happily,still exist, 
for the moat part. Mr. Philip Norman writes a preface; 
and the other names on the committer, with his, are s 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the letterpress. 


WOHNRAUME UND DIELEN AUS ALT-SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN UND LUBECK. Mit einer Einleitung 
liber Nord-Elbischo Wohnungskunat, Von Professor 
Dr. G. Brandt, Direktor dex Thanlow-Muerum, Kiel. 
Portfolio, 40 plates. £] 12s. 

A series of forty well-roproduced photographs of typical 
interiors from Schleswig-Holetein and the territory af 
Liheok, ranging from the sixteenth to the close of the 
vighteonth century, mostly panelled, and containing many 
onvoples of ancient furniture, The loeal style evidently 
tame under Dutch, Scandinavian, and French as well aa 
German inflirenocs, 
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TECHNICAL DICTIONARY IN SIX LANGUAGES. 
Vol. XT of the Schlomann-Oldenbourg Series ; Con- 
structional Building (Above and Under Ground). Sim. 
So, Lond. 32a. 
Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.0.] 


This useful volume has been compiled by an international 
hady of experts, and gives equivalent translations in 
Engliah, French, Gorman, Italian, Spanish and Russian for 
words and phrases in uae by the architect and builder. 
Ite 2,600 small bot oareful illistrations aro of help in de- 
fining visually the exact worl under investigation. Exami- 
nation shows its thoroughness of execution on the whole, 
though, as might be expected with a work of the kind, an 
omission or two are to bo noted, Thus the word * quirk” 
only appears as the mason's foat-quirk, and not aa the re- 
entering portion of wood or stone on cach side of a bead or 
astragal * Air-brick "is translated brigue non cuife, and 
not brique & ventifateer, “* Rising-butte “ (gonda montant« 
ad ciaor Angels mil Schraube sur Erhdhung) do not appear, 
nor ~ Poddlo (rerétement de terre glaise or Dammbelies- 
dung). Still, allowing for an occasional in a book of 
come 60,104) to 70,000 entries, the work will be of great 
help to architects to whom it falls to translate into or from 
any of the languages with which it deala. 


SKETCHES AND DESIGNS BY STANFORD WHITE. 
With an outline of his career by his son Laurence Grant 
White. fo. New York 1920, £5125. [Architectural 
Book-publishing Co,, 31 East 12th Street, New York.] 

This handsome folio contains reproductions of Mr. Stan- 
ford White's masterly sketches of the old workl. The re- 
mining fuil-page illustrations deal mostly with minor 
works and interior, which are of great variety andl beauty, 
while some of the more Important works are shown in inset 
blocks in the text. 


A MANUAL OF THE TIMBERS OF THE WORLD: 
Their Characteristics and Uses. By Alexander L 
Howard. To which is appended an Account, by 5. 
Fitzgerald. of the Artificial Reasoning of Timber. 
With upwards of (Wo Ulustrations. 8o, Lond. 1020. 
$06, net. and Co,, Lid, St. Martin's 
Street, | 


A work of reference of much utility, and especially its 
main portion, « full and detailed Hist of all available timbers, 
their origin and characteristics. No fewer than twenty-four 
deecriptions of oak, for instance, are noted. There is a special 
consideration (by Mr. 8. Fitzgerald) of the debatable point 
as to the merits of those systema of artificial seasoning 
which the urgenov of war conditions made a necessity bo 
the user, and of which the author's experience leads him to 
be an aivocate, 


SPON'S PRACTICAL BUILDER'S POCKET BOOK, A 
reference book of memoranda for Architects and 
Builders. Edited by Clyds Young, F.R.LBA. 30d 
edit. Sm. So, Lond. 1921. 10s. td. 

NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, Parts [1 
and IV. (Rivington Series.) Arranged to mect the 
Requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington. Part IT (42s. éd.), Part IV 
(16a). 80, Lond. 1010. [Longmana, Green and Co., 
30 Paternoster Row. | 

A revised edition, Part If] dealing with Materials and 

Part IV with Calculations for Building Structures. Con- 


[Constable and (o,, Ltd, 10-15 
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tains the results of the most recent research, and compares 
well with the previous editions of this valuable series, Will 
be reviewed in full later. 


THE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION OF 
ROBERT ADAM AND SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 
(1758-1837). By Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.1.B.A. 
With 31 illustrations. Royal Society of Arta’ Cantor 
Lectures. So, Lond. 2s. 6d. 

No one has made eo complete a study of the work af 
Adam and Soane or has had such opportunities of making 
itexhaustive aa Mr. Bolton, The results bere set forth in so 
echolarly a manner and with such sympathy are full of 
interest and valuable instruction. The illustrations are 
for the most part of unhackneyed subjects. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING AND LETTERING. 
Drawing, by Frank A. Bourne and H. V. von Holst ; 
Lettering, by Frank Chouteau Brown. 80, Chicago 
1920, 9s. [American Technical Society, Chicago, 

An American book, containing full suggestions for the 

presentation of buildings both in drawings for exhibition 
and working drawings. The very clear method used by 
the best American architects for showing all essential p 
of a building in pure line is well explained and ilinstratedt, 
and there are usefal sections on rendering, shading, the 
draughtsman's materials and the like. The latter part of 
the book, on lettering, gives some good and some leas dis- 
tinguished examples of alphabets and a clear analysis of 
the formation of letters. 


MAN AND HIS BUILDINGS. ByT. 8. Attlee, MLA. [.], 
So, Lond. [ad] és. [The Swarthmore Pree, Ltd,. 
72 Oxford Street, W.1.] 


MODERN ROADS. By H. Peroy Boulnois, AL. Inst.0. Es 
ete., ete. Bo, Lond, 1919, 16s, [Edward Arnold.) 
This is a very valuable book of about 300 pages on the 
constriction and repair of all types of roads and streets 
by a first-rate authority on the subject, 


LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S, ARCHITECT'S, CON- 
TRACTORS AND ENGINEER'S PRICE BOOR 
FOR 1921, Edited by R. Stephen Ayling, FR. B.A. 
With « supplement containing the London Building 
Acts, 1894-1000. With Diagrams. 80, Lond, 1921. 
74. Od. [Crosby Lockwood and Son, 7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ladgato Hill, E.C,) 








REVIEWS. 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING IN AMERICA, 


Industrial Housing. With Discussion of Accompanying 
Aclivitivs; such as Town Planning—Street Systema— 
Dereloprnent of Utility Services—and Related Engineering 
ama Conalrvelion Features, By Morria Knowles soneliime 
Supervising Engineer, Camp Meade, Maryland, and Camp 
A Clelan, Alabama, and Chief Engincer, Division af 
Passenger Transportation met If ouming, Emer; ency Fleet 
Corporation, fTaued States Shipping Boarit, MM awihes 
American Inatitule Conwulting Engineers, cfc, 3th, net. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 230, Weat 30h Street, New 
Fork ; Hand &, Bouserle Street, London.) 


“The Horror of Peace "—to quote Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton—inelude the solution of a Housing Problem 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and this volume, there- 
fore, appears at an opportune moment, Its author, Mr, 
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Morris Knowles, estimates his. country’s deficienc iy 
below actual needs at about two million homes, and 
makes it entirely clear that, as with us, thia shortage 
synchronises with a heavy increase in construction 
costs. That the situation is being grappled with 
characteristic thoroughness and efficiency is anly to be 
expected, and Mr. Knowles has most certainly ap- 
eRe his task in a corresponding spirit. Further, 

eis a man with a mission, for asa practising engineer 
he frankly claims that an industrial centre or garden 
city—call it what you will—fails of its purpose unless it 
is approached in a comprehensive way with large-scale 
production and utilises the services of more than one 
profession. To quote his own words :— 

“While appreciating that engineering and ite related 
activities of construction havea mighty part to play in the 
expenditure of money and the future cost of the town and 
its suecess, and although the author isa Practising ongineer 
himeelf, this book is not written sdlely for the engineer or 
from his polnt of view alone; neither ia it a treaties on 
technical practice. It has been written in the reallaation of 
a fact now generally acknowledged that, in addition to the 
architect, who ds firat thought of because we are thinking in 
terms of houses and homes, there must bo present the tawn 
pPlunner, the Ln tyclaea pe gardener, the engineor, the sani- 
tarian, the utility designer, the constructor, the realtor, the 
civicist, and the public-spirited business represeniative.” 


Now this sets one thinking, and especially those of 


lis who have, as individuals, been called upon to fill, if 


not all, at any rate the majority of the réles that Mr. 
Knowles enumerates. Certain! y, at times soch os these 
it falls to the lot of a practising architect to act, at 
least, as town planner, landscape gardener, engineer, 
sanitariin and utility designer. 

There is, of course, much to be said in favour of the 
employment of a team as opposed to the retention of 
an individual. But, again, advocates of either system 
could each present a strong case. It seem, however, 
abundantly clear that the employment of a number of 
architects has, at any rate, conduced to the success of 
more than one of our garden suburhy, in so far as the 
design of the houses is concerned, und especially so 
when those retained have possessed the qualifications 
that are essential if the right type of work is to be 
produced. At all events, Mr. Knowles can show, from 

wractical experience, that team work, a3 he interprets 
it, When efficiently handled, produces eminently satis- 
factory results. To again quote -— 

“ The anthor and his organisation had the food fortune 
fo participate in the early monthe af our entrance into the 
war, in the creation of quarters for troops at one of the 
National Arinycantonments, and one of the National Guard 
tontoamyps built during 1917, Later, being called to meeiet 
in the building of towns for the housing of ship workers, it 
wae his good fortune to ait in on the consideration of the 
Plan and seope of the program for thia purpoae, Both 
were Unique experiences and intensified the belief (if this 
Was necessary) that no one profession is competent lo cope 
with the difficulties of housing.” 

"Gathered together from all parte of the country wer 
mon from all walkw of life.,.. Many had never heard of 
tach other, and several only knew of the othera ro. 
putation in his chosen line. Must of the recruita were 
strong individualiats, had done things worth while, and 
many had not, at least for years, worked under tho 
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direction of others or in multiple harness... . Rarly and 
ulways there was an appreciation by all that team work, 
esprit de corpa, fitting of endeavours as well aa of abilities 
together, were needed to bring about the result, And the 
result waa achieved. Witness the home-like communitics 
from Maine to the Gulf, along the Atlantic, and on the 
Great Lakes, and even on the Pacific, which testify to the 
wisdom and excellence of the programme... . It is evident 
that without the team work which actuated and permeated 
the conference, the committee study4and joint departmental 
action, nothing like the concerted effort could have been put 
forth, The necessity for the site-and-investigation com- 
mittee to consider all phases of the Ls ERT living, 
working, topographical and physical con ditions, the utility 
facilities and material possi bilities—was but a forerunner of 
the further co-operation needed by the town planning, 
architectural, enginecring and real catate branches of the 
Housing Division, in order to develop, in an orderly but at 
the same time prompt manner, facilities needed to house 
workers expeditiously,” 

These are stirring phrases, and Mr. Knowles goes on 
to tell us that the most direct influence of the war upon 
industrial housing grew out of the house and town con- 
struction undertaken by the Government itself. It 
became necessary to concentrate large bodies of work- 
men in the immediate vicinity of mills, factories, and 
am fee The United States Housing Corporation 
and the Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were the result. The former planned 
128 towns containing 19,100 dwellings sufficient to 
house 21,000 families, at an estimated cost of about 
£22.500,000. The latter, at a total expenditure of about 
£14,200,000, built 27 towns containing 8,841 houses, 
with « total capacity of 9,495 families, Both these 
services called to their aid skilled architects, engineers, 
town planners, landscape gardeners, realtors; and 
members of all the other professions whose work is t- 
volved in industrial housing. Details such as these 
formulate strong evidence in support of team work, 
and further make one think that these war-time build- 
ing problems were more satisfactorily handled in 
America than here. 

Tt is, at all events, gratifying to note Mr. Knowles's 
acknowledgement that, in the case of early industrial 
towns erected prior to the wir, such attractive develop- 
ments as Hampstead, Bournville, Letchworth, etc.,were 
widely pictured as models. Butut the same time Port 
Sunlight strengthened the recognition that paterralism 
could not succeed in democratic America! What 
would Lord Leverhulme have to say to this | 

The author starts his task with a general Historical 
Review of Industrial Housing, followed in sequence by 
chapters on Fundamental Preliminary Considerations, 
Selection of Site, Development of the Town Plan, 
Streets and Pavements, Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Disposal of Town Wastes, and Gas and Electric 
Service. Each comprises a veritable mine of informa- 
tion, based upon practical experience, and should 
prove of the utmost value to those called upon to deal 
with problems of a similar nature in this country. 

Accustomed as we are to underground cables for 
clectric supply, it is somewhat curious to find America 
fuithiul to overhead wiring. The mathetic gain, to say 
nothing of the elimination of huzard resulting from an 
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underground system, would appear to far outweigh the 
comparatively small saving resulting from the alterna- 
tive method. Mr. Knowles realises these facts; but 
re nt any rate, is one of the things we do better 


The four final chapters of the book are devoted to 
Houses for Families, Buildings other than Houses, 
Administration and Supervision of Construction, and 
Management of Industrial Towns. It is, perhaps, a 
little disappoimting to an architect that only three 
different types of house plans are illustrated, especially 
as the chosen examples are ingeniously ard conve- 
niently arranged ; oa further selection would have 
consequently proved of interest and value. Mr. 
Knowles makes it clear that his countrymen are con- 
tent with rooms of somewhat smaller areca than those 
scheduled by our Ministry of Health—bedrooms, for 
instance, comprising 130 and *0 square feet respectively 
are suggested—but on the other hand naractical yevery 
house is provided with a large porch or loggia, and its 
external walls are carried down to form o basement 
storey which is utilised fora heating furnace, fuel, and 
general storage. Again, this storage is in some instances 
amplified by the utilisation of the roof apace, the stair- 
case being carried up to give convenient access. These 
provisions, convenient as they are, must necessarily 
largely increase the initial outlay, and it becomes a fine 
point if, in this country at any rate, such roof storage 
would not eventually be adopted by the tenant for 
overflow bedroom accommodation. Judging from the 
examples Hlustrated, the double-hung sash seems to be 
exclusively used for windows, and the bath and water- 
closet are invariably placed in the same apartment, 
This latter provision, judged by our steidieds of plan- 
ning, is surely anything but a desirable arrangement. 
The general absence of an entrance or staircase hall is 
apain to be noted, the living room being entered 
direct from the large porch previously referred to, and 
where an entrance hall is provided it is with the view of 
the upper floor being exclusively used by lodgers or 
boarders. In such an instance, to give effective separa- 
tion from the family, bath as well as sanitary accom- 
modation is provided on both floors. 

It is of further interest to hear from Mr. Knowles 
that in America there is a strong objection to either 
buying or selling individual dwellings in » multiple 
unit, group or row. This, of course, is entirely at 
variance with established practice here, but the author 
is of opinion that should the present high cost of build- 
ing prevail for an extended period, the prejudice 
against owning such m house may be overcome by 
sheer force of circumstance. From practical experience 
in thia country thors certainly seems little ground for 
auch be chines | 

The chapter devoted to Buildings other than Houses 
describes in detail the arrangement of quarters [or 
Single Men and Women, Stores, Laundries, Bakeries, 
School Houses, Hospitala, Gymnasia, Theatres, ete., 
but plans of at least some of these buildings would have 
been welcome if only to allow of « comparison being 
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made with the generally accepted methods of dealing 
with such problams in this country. 

The two final chapters, Administration and Super- 
vision of Construction, and Management of Industrial 
Towns, again contain, as mught be expected, much 
valuable information. To sum up, Mr. Morris Knowles 
is to be heartily congratulated on having produced 
4 volume that should find a place on the shelves 
of all, either in this country or America, who are in- 
terested In the housing problem, It is true that BONA 
of the lay-out and detailed plans and elevations illus- 
trated are not provided with line scales, and in a few 
instances the plans again lack compass points; but 
these are after all very minor blemishes when Weighed 
in the balance with the thoroughness and general 
excellence of the work. 

H. Lioxet Taorsxey [F ). 

3, Gusex Terrace, Plymouth. 


ROBERT ADAM AND SOANE. 

Cantor Lectures on the Architecture and Decoration of Robert 
Adam and Sir John Soane, BA. (1758-1897). By Arther 
T. Bolten, FSA, FOR, BA. 

In the first two of these lectures, delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts last May, Mr. Bolton has given a 
very great deal of detailed information regarding the 
buildings of Robert Adam, and has indicated with pre- 
ciation the felation that they bear to the works of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. The lectures give 
evidence of munch first-hand knowledge of the build- 
ings themselves and a thorough appreciation of the 
aims and outlook of the architect, and they will prove 
invaluable to those who, taking up the study of Adam 


work for the first time, require a terse but authorita- 


tive introduction to it, aa well as those who are already 
familiar with the buildings but need an orderly enu- 
inerdtion of their dates, characteristics and histories by 
Which to correct their chaotic impressions and recol- 
lections, 

All the ground cannot, of course, be covered in the 
course of two lectures, and Mr, Bolton indicates clearly 
the parts of the field that he has been noble to enter, 
and makes, too, the welcome announcement that he 
has two folio valumes in the press in which he will give 
a full and adequate summary of the whole of Robort 
Adam's work. This fact (and a similar announcement 
in the last lecture of a fortheoming “ Publication of the 
Sir John Soane Museum "') to a great extent disarma 
criticiam, for one feels that the Omissions that one 
might be inclined to note are made deliberately and 
will be made good fully in the forthcoming books to 
which the lecturer referred his audience. 

There is one general eriticiam, however, which ap 
plies to all three lectures which may, perhaps, be 
offered, Mr. Bolton, throughout, assumes an attitude 
of appreciation and understanding on the part of his 
audience towards the subjects of the lectures. He is 
not concerned to justify the works of Adam to man, 80 
much as to show in what particulara he excelled other 
architects working, broad] ¥ speaking, on the sume 
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lines, taking the same things for granted, talking the 
same architectural language. He does not set out to 
interpret that language to us. He does not question 
the propriety of worshipping these particular idols: he 
13 concerned, mther, with Indicating their relative im- 
portance in the Pantheon, | 

But to some extent in the case of Robert Adam, and 
to a very great extent in the case of Sir Johny Sone, 
the need is for some one to tackle the task of enabling 
those who have « blind spot towands these masters to 
eee them. It is true that there are robably few who 
cannot appreciate some aspect of Robert Adam's 
work, but one fancies that there are miny (among 
architects, too) who cannot “ see" Sonne at all, and 
would scarcely drop a tear if destruction threatened 
even his masterpiece. 

Mr. Bolton, indeed, wisely remarks (in the lecture on 
Sir John Soane): “ Whatever the theory that may be 
put forth as an infallible guide in architecture and 
decoration, it is surely obvious that it must be ap 
plicable to all styles alike and be true of the most 
ancient as well as of the most modern masterpieces.” 
But although he summarises pithily Soane’s failings 
(" He is always a pioneer pointing towards something 
which is perhaps incapable of being realised and all-the 
time hampered himself by difficulties of ox resslon 
never completely mastered "'), the quality which en- 
titles Soane to fame does not emerge; one does not 
grasp whut ia the essentin) Soaneness of a Suane build- 
ing and the justification for it. 

So too in the lectures on Robert Adam, Me. Holton 
notes the difficulties that prevent us from fully appre- 
ciating the intention behind his decorative schemes « 
” The general knowledgu of antiquity, ita literature, 
legends and myths, as well as the common forms of 
their expression in ancient art, amongst the class for 
whom Robert Adam chiefly worked, was a valuable 
background for his achievements. As a source of ex- 
pression the original fables were current coin... . 
To-day many of the Adam bas-teliefs and subjects 
have hvcome merely a riddle to the spectator who 
misses the application that suggested their particular 
use," Somehow: if we are to estimate rightly the work 
of Adam, we must screw ourselves round to the view- 
point of these for whom he built: we must understand, 
if we cannot share, the state of mind that Wik appealed 
to by this sort of work. It is not an easy task (“ The 
alternating panels are filled in with twin mermaids 
rising from a base of cannons, rifles, anchors, flags. 
swords, spears and even drums, a mass of decorative 
symbolism dear to the heart of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: from the description of Hatehlands), but this 
tusk of interpreting the unappreciated is the most im 
portant, anid perhaps the most difficult, tusk that an 
architectural writer can essay, Each generation has 
its poculiar duty in this respect. Mr. Bolton ia admir- 
ably qualified by wide knowledge and just Apprecia- 
tion lucidly expressed, to perform this service for 
Robert Adam and Sir John Soane, and we shall look 
forward, therefore, with keen expectation to the books 


_ a sing ; 
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that he hos promised us. Tt remains to add a note on 
the admirable Wlustrations to the lectures, especially 
the nine photogmphs of Svyon House by Mr. Y erburr, 
which are exceptionally illuminating and do the fullest 
possible justice to the features they illustrate. 

T. S. Arties [4.]. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 
The Licer pool (niversity Architectural! Shelchbook, Pol. 1V., 

13-1020, [Technical Jowrnala, | [otd., 27-25 Tothill 

Street, Weatminater, 8, WV.) 

The Liverpool University School of Architecture has 
for nearly twenty years taken o leading part in the 
development of the * Neo-Gree " manner, and in the 
almost revolutionary change of method in representing 
architectural design on paper according to the system 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts ond the American Schools 
—a method which in this country finds ita culmination 
in the competition for the Rome Scholarship, where 
Liverpool students have been conspicuously successful. 

This fourth volume of the Lirerpoo! Sheichbook, 
beautifully produced and bound, covers a period of 
seven years up to 1920, and may therefore be taken as 
a specially favourable “ test case for the merits or 
defects of the modern system of draughtsmanship. 
The illustrations consist of about 100 plates, of which 
18 are measured drawings of existing work or composi- 
tions of classical clements, and the rest are original 
designs, including seven plates of drawings for the 
Rome Scholarship of 1929, which were recently exhi- 
bited at the Grafton Galleries, 

The first impression received from the plates as a 
whole confirms Sir Reginald Blomfield's dictum in the 
last Pay of the British School at Raine, that 
* Draughtamanship is taking charge of Architecture,” 
a fact which has for some time been apparent to any- 
one familiar with the methods and routine of our lead- 
ing schools, The “rendering” of drawings is now 
pursudd aa an end in itself, and may easily mach a 
point where it becomes impossible to see the wood for 
the trees: certainly at the Grafton Galleries Exhibi- 
tion one felt that the architectural schemes were difh- 
cult to criticise because they were 40 much entangled 
in and overwhelmed by the elaboration of the draw- 
ings, on which, for instance, unnumbered hours must 
have been spent in filling in the details of minute 
nuirble pavements which contributed nothing what- 
ever to the merita of the design, but undoubtedly 
made an entertaining pattern on the paper. 

A reviewer who was a student of the School in the 

“ prerendering ” perioil cannot help feeling that # 
great part of the time now devoted to draughtsman- 
ship is pure luxury, so far as architectural education is 
concerned, however enjoyable the process muy be to 
the student himself. 

To set against this, however, an example of the 
golden mean may be found among the measured draw- 
ings, in three very beautiful plates illustrating the 
University of Edinburgh: here the severe dignity of 
the agtunl building restrains the rendering within 


reasonable limits, while the drawings are certainly 
more interesting and attractive than the old-fashioned 
line drawings would have been. The student uses 
none of the irritating modern dodges of gradated tones 
in the plans, backgrounds, or borders, and the whole 
series is a model of truthful and pleasing representa - 
tion. There are also some good drawings of buildings in 
Manchester of varying merit, and a plate of the in- 
evitable Palazzo Massimi at Rome, for which there 
should surely be a * close time ” if it ia not to be worn 
away by the rods and ‘tapes of battalions of meusurers, 
while the unfortunate inhabitants might fairly claim 
some intervals of domestic peace, 

In addition to the question of modern draughtaman- 
ship, the Sketehbook also raises another problem—the 
position (if any) of that formerly indispensable pergon, 
the Client, in architectural education. Of the sixty- 
two plates of original design, only four could — 
described as aimed at a possible client of the old- 
fashioned kind who was presumed to want a Suburban 
House, or a Town Church, or a Golf Club. None of 
these designs are of later date than 1916, at which 
stage in the war the Client, after a precarious career, 
scems to have been finally siintated, and the student 
left free to soar into remons of abstract design, un- 
fettered by any practical considerations. The alti- 
tude record, however, had been reached as long age as 
1913, in the design for a“ Monument Commemorating 
the Universal Adoption of the Meridian of Greenwich,” 
not in itself a highly exciting event except to the 


Astronomer Royal, and hardly justifying one of the | 


most colossal and complicated Se aad that a student 
can ever have pot on. pal per I 

As an example of the aims and results of Academic 
training, the Liverpool Sketchbook is altogether ad- 
mirabls: but one is driven to wonder how the stu- 
dent, after the training ia completed, manages the 
headlong descent from these anblime heights of ab- 
stract design to the prosaic depths of the actual work 


which will probably fall to his lot i in the early stages of 


his private practice. Rowaup P. Jones [F.]. 


BUNGALOWS. 
The Book of Bungatois, By BR. Randal Phillipa. Svo. Lowa. 

192). 8a, Od. (Conmalry Life Offtce.| 
This ia. a good little book for several reasons. It isa 
book whith shoul! prove interesting and useful both 
to the architect and the layman. Furthermore, if is 
one which will help towards theentente cordiale, with- 
out which satisfictory architectural reaults are seldom 
achieved. Any book which states clearly a public de- 
mand from the public point of view and which, by 
illustration and letterpress; can stimulate the architect 
to supply tastefully this demand, is particularly wel- 
come. ‘The first five chapters treat of: (1) Planning 
nnd Design: (2) Methods and Construction ; (5) Equip- 
ment; (4) Furnishing; (5) Building a Bungalow with 
the Government Subsidy (paragraph 3, page 46, ° The 
house must be completed by Dacerabes rd, 192], ta 
presumably out of date, hut itawould be bard tiidead to 
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keep pace with the vagaries of legislation in these 


times). The remainder is devoted to examples with 
plans, elevations and photographs, and a short descrip. 
tion giving whys and wherefores, The examples on the 
whole are well chosen, but there are one or two with- 
out much to recommend them. With the exception of 
pisé and a few methods of building in concrete Mr. 
Phillips wisely refrains from freak construction, — 

After reading the book and making « study of the 
plans one comes to the conclusion that the bungalow 
proper is suitable only for a small number of rooms, 
the limit being: Living room, verandah, kitchen- 
scullery, larder, three bedrooms. buth, two w.c.'s, 
coals, ete, A greater number of TOOMS seems to nvoelye 
difficulties in planning resulting in inconveniences 
which outweigh the advantages pertaining to a amaller 
one-floor arrangement. 

It is un unfortunate omission that two of the best 
examples should have no architects’ names to them. 
One of these (page 90), * Bungalows on Chureh Island, 
Staines,” is planned on the ship principle, having « 
“saloon” and three cabins off it fitted with fixed 
bunks. The verandah in this example is adequate for 
sitting out in, or having meals in, a point which seems 
to have escaped the notice of some of the designers, 
The exterior treatment is charming—more so than the 
photograph conveys, It is an example from the hand 
of Thomas Davison, and illustrates the care and 
thought bestowed upon the smallest details which 
characterise his work, 

Mr. Phillipa has made the book 40 Complete that in 
spite of the fact that he hus given a list of architects’ 
names and addresses at the end of the volume, u good 
many people might be tempted to select the plan they 
like the best and to instruct « builder to carry it out, 
thus dispensing with the services of an architect. 
Many years ago, however, a book was published, Every 
Man His Own Lawyer, by" A Salicitor.” This book. 
It is said, brought much grist to the legal mill. Let Ls, 
therefore, take the optimistic view that Mr. Phillips 
will prove to be the means of introducing, if not idea! 
clients for ideal bungalows, then plenty of professional 
rescue work. W. W. Scorr-Mosxcrtrry [F}. 

=———————_——. 
Honours for the President. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, has received from 
M. Louvet. President of the Société tes Arohiteotes 
dipldmés par le Gouvernement, notification of his election 
ns Membre Correapendant of that buddy, 

The President has also been olected an Honorary Member 
of the Institute of Scottish Architects. In oonve ying to 
the President intimation of his clection, Mr. W. Ciluse- 
ford Walker, Secrotary of the Scottish Institute writes :— 
[was instructed, when forwarding you this intimation, 
to inform you that the cloction wes duo not only, or 
primarily, to the position of President af tho Royal 
Institute of British Architects which you so ably fill, but 
in recognition of Your personal worth as an amMbhitect, 
and more expecially af your long continued and «tf. 
sacrificing labours for the promotion of tho intoresta and 
aivancement of our Art." 
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CHRONICLE, 
Students’ Night at the Institute. 

Students’ night at the Institute attracted a numer- 
cus tampany of members and studenta and their 
friends, and several distinguished people honoured the 
proceedings by their presence, The Council had 
entertained at their Dinner that evening at the Café 
Royal Sir A. Selby-Bigge, Bt., K.C.B., Permanent See- 
retary of the Board of Education ; Sir Gregory Foster, 
Provost of University College (London); Sir A. Cope. 
R.A.; Lady Banister Fletcher; Professor W. Rothen- 
stein, President of the Royal College of Art: also the 
principal prize-winners, Mr. Gordon Holt (Tite Prize 
man) and Mr. C. B. Pearson LP.) (Godwin Bursar): 
Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.], Rome Scholar in 
Architecture, and Mr. Howard Robertson, SA.D.G., 
Principal of the Architectural Association Day 
Schools. Present also at the Council Dinner, Among 
THInerous past and present members of Council, were 
Past President Mr, Ernost Newton, C.B.E., K.A., and 
Past Vice-Presidents Sir John Burnet, LL.D,, RSA. 
Mr, Jolin Slater, and Mr. Edwin T, Hall. All were 
afterwards present at the Institute Mesting, The 
President's Address was listened to With manifest ap- 
preciation both by the lay and professional members 
of theaudience + his many telling points had evident! v 
the hearty assent of all and were warmly applanded, 
Lady Banister Flotchor delighted the audience with a 
brilliant and very humorous apeech. As the President 
observed, this is the first time that a lady has taken 
a0 prominent a part in an Lastitute function, and the 
hope is univeceatly expressed that her great gifts as a 
speaker may often be at the service of the Institute on 
occasions of this kind, 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Burke Downing was accorded 
by acclamation on the motion of the President “ for his 
Very kindly and closely reasoned analysis of the stu- 
dents’ work.”’ It must be, said the President, some satis- 
faction even to the unsuccesafy] student to know that 
his designs had been vor ‘carefully studied bythe Coun- 
cil, by the Board of Education and by a Committes 
specially deputed to deal with them. Further, the stu- 
dents had the advantage of the independent and very 
valuable criticism which Mr. Burke Downing had given 
them in his Paper, | 


THE CONTINUED BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL OO] 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 
17th January, 1921. . 

Award of Prizes and Studentahips—The Council 
approved the report of the Board of Architectural 
Education on the Annual Award of Prizes and Student- 
ships, and ordered it to be announced at the General 
Meeting on 17th January. 

The University Court, Liverpool.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Liverpool Society of Architects the 
Council appointed Mr. BE, P. Hinde | F.] to serve as the 
representative of the Royal Institute on the Court of 
the University for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

The Pugin Studentship, 1920—The Council ap- 
proved the report and drawings submitted by Mr, 
H. St. John Harrison, the Pugin Student for 1920. 

London University Architectural Education Com- 
mittee —Mr. Arthor Keen antl Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
were appointed us the representatives of the Royal 
Institute on the Architectural Education Committee 
of the University of London for the year 192) 1922. 
~ Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, 1921.—Mr, H. D. 
Searles-Wood (F.] was appointed as the representative 
of the Roval Institute at the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Congress to be held at Folkestone on the 
20th to 25th June, 1921. 

The Plumbing Trade —Mr, H, 1, Searles-Wood [P.] 

Was appointed as the representative of the Royal Insti- 
tute on the Committee dealing with the National 
Scheme of Apprenticeship in the Plumbing Trade. 
_ The Irish Cwwil Service-—A communication has heen 
iddressed to the Chief Secretary for Ireland urging 
the appointment of a representative of the Profes- 
sional and Technical Division of the Irish Civil Ser- 
vice on the Civil Service Committer. 

Royal Commission on Fire Losses —A communica- 
tion has been addressed to the Home Secretary urging 
the appointment of one or more architects on the 
Royal Commission that is to deal with the question of 


Fire Control, Losses, ete. 


The late Henry T. Hare, Past President. 

The Competitions Committee, at their meeting on 
the 11th January, passed the following resolution : 
“ The Competitions Committee have learned with the 
deepest regret of the death of Mr, Henry T. Hare. As 
Chairman of the Committee for several years, Mr- 
Hare took a more than seer ieee interest in the 
worl, and although many calls were made upon his 
time and energy in other aieectians he could always be 
depended upon by his presence, by his wise and help- 
ful counsel, and by his active assistance to further and 
render effective to the utmost of his power the efforts 
of the Committee. 

“ By a Resolution passed at their meeting on the 
Lith fanudes: the Competitions Committee most te- 
spectfully wish to convey to the members of Mr. 
Hare's family their sincerest sympathy and to express 
the esteem and high appreciation in which Mr. Hare 
was held by all who were privileged to be associated 
with him in the work of the Committee.” 


At the Annual Dinner of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on 
the 18th January, Mr. John W. Simpson, President 
R.1.B.A., was the principal guest. 


Mr. A. W. Hennings [F.], President of the Manchester 
Society, Who waa in the chair, in proposing ~ The Royal 
Institute of British Architects,” said that the influcnoe of 
the Raval Institute, with that of the Allied Societies, now 
covered the whole of the country; that a feature of its 
policy was education, and that as regarded the future they 
must look to the Institute as their leader and helper. Par- 
ticularly was this so on the great question of the registra- 
tion of architects ; they must help the Institute to scoure 
for the profession the recognition it deserved. 

Mr. Stupsox, in reply, said the Institute was the oldest 
architectural society in the world and the envy and ad- 
miration of their professional brethren in foreign countries, 
Theru waa & movement on foot to secure greater consolida- 
tion and unity, and a scheme to that end was in course of 
preparation. Boutin the remodelling nothing must be done 
which would in any way injure the standing or position 
of the Institute, or diminish the prestige or power of its 
allied societies. On the other hand, decentralisation was 


rather to be aimed at—the complete autonomy of the pro-’ 


vintial societies, subjeot only to the guidance In anny policy 
by headquarters: ‘The times were still unsettled, largely 
owing to the continued bureaucratic control of the Govern- 
ment. They submitted to it without grumbling during the 


war; but it was over two and a half years since the Armis- 
tice, vet the officials still maintained their strangle-hold of 
our industries. *“* We had,” said Mr. Simpeon, ~ always 
managed our own aifairs before the war—l think we may 
claim, with very fair sucecss—and we beliews we can 
manage our affairs better than the Government can man- 
age them for us. Weare sick to death of heing governed-— 
governed, moreover, by the petty, trivial interferences of 
officials. There is no worse way of getting anything done 
than bya Government dopartment. They ruin ant muddle 
overything they touch, whether it be telephones or railways 
or housing.” Now, he continued, they had an effort to 
conceal and disemble the housing failure by touting the 
local authorities for work to keep the officials of the Office 
of Works busy, What were the inducements offered to 
these authorities ? They said: Wo are architects, and 
can do all the work you want, but you need not pay archi- 
tects’ feew."’ Architects, then, were paying thom by means 
of taxes, and in return officials were destroying architects’ 
livelihoods by unprofessional means. The moral of this 
was that they needed politioal influence, and they must so 
organise that they would ensure the return of their own 
profesional members of Parliament, irrespective of party, 
charged to look after the interests of professional men. 
Dealing with future projects, Mr. Simpeon said the Insti- 
tute Council had decided to establish an unonal Conferences 
of Architects; it had just completed a scheme for a Pro- 
fessional Dofence Union; and also proposed to establish a 
Union of French and British Architects. “That,” ob- 
served Mr. Simpson, “is extremely good politics,” 

Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, President of tho Liverpool Society, 
also replying, said the Institute had « very bard task to 
fight the department which waa taking over housing, the 
care of anciwnt monuments and some public buildings in 
connection with municipalities, 
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Ar. Francis Jones, in proposing “ The Manchester Uni-  Jand re uced work whic Hl adm irvd to-da | 
versity and Shoo! of Arobyj tecture,” referred to the educa- hot ali dane by beet Pakorey iad riuiverthielead ci eb 
five work that waa being performed in this regard and to architecture. A eTeat deal of it was attributable to tra. 
the growth af atuclonts, and took }easuro in the face thet dition of design in the elnasie form which CoMing in with the 
thoy had now » third and powerful ally in the Builders’  ftonsiesance had gradually permeated. the workshapa of 
Institute. Mr, Jones expressed the hope that the stydenta carpenters and masons and come to be » plied almost sub. 
in architeoture antl allied an bjects would be thabled to ansionsly. Mr. Waterhowse siigpeakca t hat a good deal 
carry out their work and studies under one roof, of the bad architecture now «sen was in a Ineasure owing to 

Professor Tout, in response, said nothing hal been more the Gothic revival. That revival was a mischiel-maker bn 
ee araging to the promoters of the Uni versity appealthan the sense that it hed to the exact opposite of the intentions 
the gift, which ran into four figures, from the Builders’ In- © of the movement, There aprane up alongside the Gathio 
stitute to inertasn the endowment of the Manchester Sohool period a rice of designers recruited from the oll stagers who 
of Architecture. Ho hoped the tinw would goon come mutilated thn classic form, ‘They thought that they ritist 
when the whole school would be in one building, under one be in the swim, that the public was getting to bike free art, 


direction, and with a Hingle organisation, and they said “We can be ay free as any one ola," Ane 
“Is Architecture Worth While?” that was the origin of much of the poor architecture we saw 
in Lonilon, Manchester and claewhere to-day—an architer- 


Mr, Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A. [¥.], delivered on the ‘ture which wus 3 , 

in = aise eee ai age ) 7 WHICH Was not oven mongrel, 
“lst January the first of 4 seTies of popular lectures It wasa characteristic of all ruc architecture that it must 
which have b arranged by the Manchester Branch conform to the past, or elec it failed. Architecturo was a 
of the Institute of Builders, in -operation with the language, not only between us and our contemporaries hut 
Manchester Society of Architects and the Manchester linking us 16 the futare and tothe past. A good architect 
University, in furtherance of a movement to cultivate did not worry himself with whother he was working ~ hy 
i better standard of taste in modern building, * the book." for great traditions were so embedclwil in him 
Mr. Henry Matthews, President of the Institute of ‘hat he “gor there." Architecturs was notaluxury, It 
Builders, in introducing the lecturer, said that in Was not an addition to building, but a synonym for skill and 
this movement they wanted to carry the public along exeeilence in building. A segntry with bad architecture 
with them so that its taste should be elevat was lke a man without a good suit of clothes, Architec- 

Id ic tlevated to a turn cid tat lencl ioe | “> 

higher level than it was a : they 4, fern Td capenee: but expenay fed to architeo- 

gher level ths at present, and so that they ture. 4 han would not go toa ballin flannel ¢ nel 
might have its influence and support in destroying the xports jacket. Of course he sonalal bars not ar oa 
unsightly things which existed around us,especiallythe fora question of decenuy wasinvolved. [t was not a ques- 
slums, where there was so much disease and so much tion of extravagance. Good building was a question of 
unnecessary loas of life, tidiness and dooney. We did not dispense justice in 

Mr. Waterhouse entitled his subject “Is Architecture  otrugated-iron hut nor would we like to‘sce the judge 
Worth While +" Even occepting, he snid, that an architect #ltting on the bench in dressing gown and alippers, ‘That 
was merely an organising porson who prearranged the wees Would not make for dignity. In our clothes we tried ta 
of materials, architecture was worth while, inasmuch aa ie make for dignity, in our manners we made for dignity, and 
Prevented materials being handled in a wasteful and costly surely we ought to have dignity in our buildings. The 
way. The mer prelimingry armingoment for the use of publio was mistaken when an ying that the architect racy 
materinis, though not in jteelf architecture, became archi. boildings nare expensive. That waanotthe case. “ You 
tecture when handled with knowledue and alill, knowledge ‘ust have something better than a Pig-sty, and the archi. 
of style, supermided to akill in arrangement Haordissente) tect, while controlling the expense, is the ras, to. make ft 
from the view that architecture in the high art sense wasa ‘Something better,” Good architecture, all through the 
sort of luxury which only rich mon and rich corporations ges, had, and would have, an tlevating inthuenoe on man: 
could afford. No one eauld any What waa really iw luxury kind.« 
mr what rina A [t might be said that a bit of ment The Daily Newspaper and Architecture, 
Afi i Pag were all ¢ Were necestary for aman but the Tf j tthe onhlie i a . = 
whole tren of otvilisation was to starve med wants, ton tint hee ah eer i a seo epee RE 
To-day everybody wanted buildings. Was it MNNGOMEATY pee at ; Pay a 9 hi suggested 
that they should be architectural? "Take the problem of aay ume ae0 there pages that the aid of the diails 
the cottage and the amall house Thi were being stan. D°W8pPaper might be mvoked to rouse public interest in 
dardised by the Government. He realised that costs must t#® architecture of our towns und cities, that space 
be ont down to the minimum, but he was surprised thatthe Should be devoted occasionally to criticiam of bnild- 
public had abandoned itself to the iden that the litho- 40g8 by architect-writers that could he appreciated by 
graphic types issted by the Government were the only the man-in-the-street, [tis of interest, therefore. to 
types that could by adhered to, * note that the Liverpool Post hag opetiod ite Galicia hs 

Great knowledge and sound knowledge were neovsairy recently to @ series of articles on the archi ture of 
for the architect, It waa h mistakin to think that theer Liverpool streets ‘written Tira Pants ' Ad unt o 
qualifications contributed to complicutions, Onn the pop fexsor rt H Reill ! Fp fe popu nr} ay Pro- 
trary, they made for simplicity. ‘The absense of then had Fie, “it Paik af [Fi], ralessor of Architecture at 
led to many fine builliurs being «poiled by the arshifides 2 verpoo University. Calling attention to these ar- 
of the nineteenth century. What the lecturer called the "eles the’ Liverpool’ Post widen Se Considering what 
“vernacular methods ? of the oightoonth contury in Eng: goo architecture means to a Clip, 1b Is stirptising that 


_, Bardcalars of thle movement were given by Mr. uber Worthin = Mr, Waterhouee's lewterre be Inlishest ir in the dm hors" 
C4.) ia commonication poblithed ji the Jovanag forth January, ETE Jortiwan of ther ‘nil Febninry, . oe full in thie anonee 
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it should have received so littl attention, The painter 
submita his work for critical appraisement, yet a paint- 
ing may mean nothing to the public. With the archi- 
tect it is very different: every building and many 
alterations of buildings are of importance to the pub- 
lic. Every building deserves therefore very careful 
scrutiny, and perhaps criticism.” To people with a 
knowledge of architecture every street is a picture- 

allery, and it concerns them intimately that the 
exhibits ahould be interesting and pleasing to look at. 
Sir Banister Fletcher puts it very fant in a Paper 
read at the International Congress of Architects 11, 
1906: “ Our free gallery of buildings varies with the 
day and time of year; we may see them in the haze 
of early dawn, in the full flood of noonday sun, in the 
dimness of twilight or in the weirdness of moonlight, 
while in the change of seasons we get that variety 
which gives them life.” Professor Reilly, in his Lover- 
pool Post articles, conducta his readers through the 
principal business thoroughfares of Liverpool, and 
points out all that is pleasing or unpleasing in the 
buildings, pausing before those of outstanding merit to 
draw attention to qualities which give them a special 
charm but which would probably be missed by the 
uninstructed. His aim is to lead the public who build 
to appreciate what is good im architecture and to 
reject what ia bad: also to inculcate that sense of 
tidiness which willimpel the tenants to keep the frants 
of their premises in decent condition by repainting or 


other treatment, and prevent also that indiscnminate 


use of lettering on the faces of the buildings which has 
become so disfiguring a feature of our streets. Other 
papers would be doing public service by following the 
lead of the Liverpool Post, for the dissemination of a 
taste for architecture is a sound policy. To the ordi- 
nary individual architecture simply means ornament: 
“ this fallacy,” said Sir T.G. Jackson at the Congress 
above referred to, “ lies at the root of all the debased 
gaudy work that disfigures our streets. Till the public 
are enlightened aa to the difference between ornament- 
ing buildings and building beautifully, and till they 
learn that to be artistic it is not necessary to be smart, 
it can hardly be said that their education in architec- 
ture haa even begun. . .. Every good, honest build- 
ing the architect puts upon the ground is in itself a 
better sermon than any that can be read or preached,” 


The Royal West of England Academy School of 


Following the example of other great centres here 
and in the Overseas Dominions, Bristol has started ths 
own School of Architecture, the promoters being the 
Royal West of England Academy in alliance with the 
Bristol Society of “Architects. Affiliated with the 
Architectural Association School in London, and hay- 
ing at its service the expert direction of that body, the 
School opens under the most favourable auspices, The 
Architectural Association has assisted in tts organisa- 
tion and in the preparation of its curriculum, and has 
lent one of its Masters to give part-time service. Later, 


when o full-time Master is appointed, the Association 
will be in close touch with the School through ita repre- 
sentative on the Committee and also through the 
“linison"' Master it will send down at short intervals, 
and whose business it will be to co-ordinate the studies 
of the two Schools. The full title of the institution 
is “ The Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture, affiliated with the Architectural Associ- 
ation of London.” Like the parent institution in Lon- 
don, the School is controlled and its curriculum lard 
down by practising architects. While there is a deti- 
nite pre-arranged programme of study, urrangements 
are made to meet the varying acquirements of indiyt- 
dual stadents. For the present the School is open for 
two days only in each week, and ona third evening for 
private study, The Master, who is responsible for the 
teaching, ig Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.), Rome 
Scholar in Architecture, and one of the Masters of the 
ALA. School. He will be assisted from time to time by 
specialists in various subjects, The fees for ordinary 
students are £5 55.0 term; amateura are admitted on 
special terms. Entrance scholarships will be awarded 
entitling to free tuition for one year, and prizes will he 
given by the Royal West of England Academy, the 
Architectural Association and the Bristol Society af 
Architects. As the success of the new venture will 
largely depend upon the support and active backing it 
receives from the profession in Bristol and the coun- 
ties forming the province of the Bristol Society, archi- 
tects in these districts are strongly urged to SnbOuEees 
their pupils and assistants to take advantage of the 
opportunities the new School affords. 


Building Restrictions. 


The following resolution was passed at the annual 
general meeting of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the President, Mr. 8. Easten, in the chuir:— 

“That this meeting protesta against the Office of 
Works undertaking any contracts in regard to building 
schemes, but that where contracts have been entered 
into the National Federation be requested to take such 
steps, through Parliament or otherwise, aa they may 
deem advisable for the purpose of ascertaining the cost 
of housing by the Office of Works, and whether the 
cost of superintendence, administration, and other 
overhead charges ure borne by the local authorities.” 

The same meeting aleo resolved: ~ That having re- 
viewed the present condition of affairs in the country, 
and the building trade in particular, this general meet- 
ing of the National Federation strongly recommends 
the Government to consider, in view of the decreased 
volume of building work generally, the desirability of 


repealing all prohibitery powers over building works 


now in operation under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, and regulations made thereunder, 
in the short Act to be introduced in the forthcoming 
session ta continue the subsidy scheme of the Ministry 
of Health.” | 

























































































The Times of the 4th inst, published the following 
appeal by Dr. Wace, Dean of Canterbury — 

I venture to hope that before the period of thankapivir 
memorials is ieee the position of Canterbury Cathedstt 
may be recalled to the publiomind. The reparation of the 
extenor of thie Cathedral was necessarily suspended when 
the war broke out iml9l4. Atthat date we had just com- 
pleted the reparation of the three great towers, af a cost of 
about £35,000 ; and it may be hoped that, with due atten- 
tion te the large amount of old stone left in their surface, 
these splendid structures have now been placed in a 
thoroughly sound condition. . 

But a considerable amount of stonework, both in the 
nave and in the north and south aisles, urgently requires 
repair; and the pinnacles af the nave are in a lamentable, 
and even dangerous, condition, The architect's estimate 
for the pinnacles and the nave js £3,500, and for the work 
in the aisles £5,600. We had thse, when the war interruptod 
i, Commenced to repair the upper part of Becket's Crown, 
at the east end of the ehoir, and £1,500 further is needed to 
complete this work, There is a goul deal of other stone- 
work, particularly in the cloisters, which enthy needs 
treatment by a preservative process, and the architect con- 
siders that about £3,000 js reqtired for this purpoac, .. . 

Besides all this, much expense had to be incurred during 
the war in safeguarding the Monuments and other ancient 
treasures of the Cathedral, particularly the priceless stained 
glass of the thirteenth century. [twas thought imperative 
fo remove ill this glass from the windows and to store it in 
soourity, and it is now beng gravity replaced, The oost 
of this treatment of the Blass alone will be about £1,000, 
Good, however, will come from this inconvenience, for some 
of the old glass which had become misplaced will be restored 
to its proper position, and the wind ows will bo greatly im- 
proved by the cleaning of the glass and ite re-leading. 

On the whole, to complete the reparations which were in 
hand before the war, and to meet the expenses which have 
been oocasionod by the war, wo need a sum of £15,000. J 
need hardly explain that the Dean and Chapter have to 
Meot greatly increased charges for the Hiaintenance, under 
Present tinanecial conditions, of the ordinary staff and ser. 
Vices of the Cathedral, and that they have consequently no 
resources for this apecial expenditure, But it is all really 
necessary if the exterior of the Cathedral is to be placed in a 
#afe condition and ita interior relieved from the disfigure- 
ments which were inflicted on it by the war, 

There is reason, indeed, for great thankfulness that, al- 
though the Cathedral lay very much in the track of the 
German aeroplanes between the Kent coast and London, it 
suffered no damage from bomb + and jt js felt by many that 
the completion of its reparations would he a fitting thank- 
offering. The motto of Canterbury, Ave Mater Anglic, 
applies with peculiar force to its Cathedral church ; for, as 
the late Lambeth Conference Teminilesd us, it is the real 
Mother of all Anglioan Christianity, and its maintenanoe in 
8 Worthy sondition mit appeal to the avmpathivs of Angli- 
tan Churchmen every whore. 

If I may preeume to add a personal note, I weuld say 
that, although at the age of 84 1 can hardly hope to seo all 
these repairs accompliahod, I should be deeply grateful if I 
might be allowed to handon te ny sioceesor eufticiont funds 
fo complete the work which I have had the privilege of 
Promoting. Contributions will he gratefully acknowlodgee 
if cent either to myself or to the account of the Cathedral 
Reparation Fand at Lloyds Bank, Canterbury, 
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Compliment to an R.J.B.A. Student at Toronto. 

The Board of Architectural Education signalised 
their approbation of the excellent work produced by a 
student, Mr. T. H. Mace, in the course of the R.I.B. A. 
Special War Examination recently held at Toronto, by 
causing his drawings to be shown at the exhibition of 
works submitted for the Institute prizes this year. 
The subject is a design for a chapel, with gallery, to 
seat 400 persons; vestries and sanitary accommoda- 
tion also to be provided. The drawings consist of the 
plan, cross and longitudinal sections and two eleva. 
tons to {th in. scale, one sheet of details and one bay 
to jin. scale. Intimation of the subject was conveyed 
to the candidates a week before the examination 
began. On the first day candidates Were required to 
produce and deliver up a sketch plan, and the whole of 
the drawings, based on this plan, had to be completed 
in four days. Mr. Mace turned out in the allotted 
time a very creditable design and presented his com- 
position in a series of drawings which received high 
commendation from the Examiners. 

New Wide Arterial Roads. 

Colonel C,H, Bressey, Divisional Engineer of the 
London Roads Branch of the Ministry of Transport, 
lecturing recently on the history of roads at the Insti- 
tute of Transport, said that for the new arterial roads 
in the Metropolitan area a width of about 100 ft. be- 
tween fences was being commonly adopted. But it 
Was not proposed at present to cover this extent of | 
ground with actual road construction. The work now 
in hand comprised the fencing of the land, the shaping 
and grading of the full width between fences, and the 
construction of a carriage-way about 24 ft. wide, with 


footways sufficient for to-day’s hy en ments, In 
Most cases the new carriage way would be constricted 
towards one side of the 100 ft. Later the idea was to 
form a second carriage way on the other side. Bo- 
tween the two carriage ways there would be an un- 
mnctalled strip which might some day be used for o 
sleepered tram-track or other forms of mechanical 
traneport. 
Conferences at Olympia. 

The Higher Production Council is organising, in connec. 
ton with the Daily Mail Efficiency Exhibition, a series of 
conferences at Olympia from February 10th to 26th, On 
Fobruary 15th an lth there will bo two confercnocs in 
the morning and afternoon of each day, that on the 15th 
dealing with Traffic Control, and that on the 16th with 
Various aspects af Civil Life, including the provision of oper 
Hpaces, smoke abatement, disfigurement of towns, anc wt- 
mospherie pollution, Members of the Institute are invited 
to be present at these Conforonces and to take part in the 
discussions, ‘Tickets may be had from the Secretary 
R.1.B.A., provided applivation be made for them not later 
than Thursday, February 10th. , 

A further conference will take place in the afternoon of 
February 12th, tho subject af discussion being Satellite 
Towns in relation to Induytrial Efficienoy. Applications 
for tickets must be made direct to the Office of the Higher 
Production Couneil, 66, Victoria Street, S.W.1, and must 
be received there by February 9th, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


The following are extracts from the Eighty-first Annual 
Report, which was recently iseued :— | 

‘There has been a considerable accession of new members 
uring the past year, doubtless due in some menaure to the 
successful policy pursued by your Council in connection 
with the employment upon housing schemes of folly quali- 
fed architecta, and alao to the ever-growing desire amonget 
those who practize the profession of architecture to strong- 
then the body representative of that ppp in. Greland, 
Applications for mombership from all parts af the country 
were ao numerous that their consideration placed a heavy 
responsibility upon your Council, Each application waa 
earefully scrutinised, and wherever it was thought neces- 
sary searching inquiry was made as to the qualifications of 
the candidate, Aan result of the experience thus gained, 
your Council arrived at the conclusion that the clause in the 
Articles of Association dealing with the qualifications for 
membership could with advantage beamended. Stepe will 
therefore be taken, early in the new session, in accordance 
with the Constitution, to obtain the sanction of the regis- 
tered members to the alteration of Clause 5, sub-section (6), 
which your Council recommend should read as follows ; 
“who have been engayed for at least seven successive 
years in practice a¢ principals, and who are, in the opinion 
of the Council, fit and proper persona to be admitted to 
membership,’ 

At the first meeting in January the attention of the 
Council was directed to the important question of the regis- 
tration of architects, which had once again been forced 
into prominence owing to the action of the engmeering pro- 
feasion in proparing o Bill for their own registration. Tho 
following resolution wae unanimously adopted and for- 
warded tothe B.LB.A. : ** That this Council is strongly in 
flavour of the registration of architects, and will xupport the 
B.1-B. A. inany auitabloactionthey may takein the matter.” 

No serious progress has yet been made towards the crea- 
tion of branches of the Inatitute in Cork and Belfast, ol- 
though the matter has formed the subject of correspondence 
daring the year, ‘The Council feel assured that they are ex. 
pressing the view of every member of the Institute in stat- 
ing their desire for the unification of the profession in Ire- 
land, and in advocating the formation of strong branches in 
the various provinces with the object of fostering an interest 
in architecture amongst the community, and of still further 
strengthening the bonds of comradeship amongst those who 
practive our profession. - 3 : 

Your Council regret that comparatively little progresa 
has been made in providing suitable housing accommola- 
tion for the industrial classes in Ireland. Great difficulties 
have been oxperionced in solving housing problema in Great 
Britain, but those have been in « large measure overcome 
by the determined action on the part of reponsible author- 
ties, Itis to be hoped that beforn long evidenco of similar 
action may be cbaervable at home, and that some snstained 
effort may be made to meet the doficioncy of sanitary dwel- 
lings which has existed in Irelnnd for many years past. 
The RL BLA. have addressed soveral inquiries to this Inatt- 
tute in connection with the “* Use of Building Materials, 
Delay in Hoosing Schemes, and Laxury Building,” and tn 
each case your Council has sought and obtained tho desired 
information, It ahould here be stated that as every new 
member is elenrted to the Institute his name is automatically 
placed on the list of architects qualified to deal with housing 
ahemes, which is retained at the office of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Your Council have boen approached by the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants in connection with certain 
amendmenta which that body deaired should be incorpora- 
ted in the Government of Treland Bill to protect the inter- 
este of professional officers, and resolved to support, as far 
aa lay within their power, the reasonable and just claims set 
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forth therein: viz., that the professional and technical 
branch of the Civil Service is eptitled to the direct reprosen- 
tation of ite interesta on the Civil Service Committee con- 
templated under the Bill, and that professional and technical 
officers are entitled to better terme of componsation on re- 
tirement than are provided for in the Bill, Later your 
Council was invited to nomingte a representative to attend 
a deputation which was being formed to lay the views of the 
Inatitution of Professional Civil Servants beforo the Govern- 
ment, and tnanimously agreed te comply with this request. 
In giving their support to professional officials, many of 
whom are members of this Inatitute, your Council does not 
stand alone, and it is antiafactory to learn that the budies 
repreacoting all the other great profeszions have also wel- 
oomed an opportunity of showing their ardent sympathy 
with two very reasonable requirements, The considerable 
difference that exists in the sulanies and emoluments of 
architects acting in an official cry Sages in England and Ire- 
land bas aleo been brought to the Council's notice. That 
the salary scale for a fully qualified architect in Ireland 
should be considerably lower than that of a colleague in 
Great Britain ia ipaniiiently ndash Your Council do not 
approve of the principle that the official architecture of a 
country should remain in the hands of a Government de- 
partment, but it is clear that while that practice obtains 
men of the highest attainments and of considerable experi- 
once in the profession ahould alone enter the Civil Service ; 
and, that while officiala in Ireland continue to suffer con- 
siderable disability na compared with their colleagues across 
the water, the result can pat Aly harmful to the profession 
generally and crippling to the prospects of Irish architec- 
tura) students, 

The exhjbition of the prize.drawings of the R.1B.A, was 
held, by kind permission of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland, at 15, South Frederick Lane, in the second week in 
Jone. The number and oxeellence of the drawings, and 
the fact that this exhibition had not been held for many 
years owing to the war, attracted « large attendance, 

The attention of the R.LBLA. haa been called to the 
emission of the School of Architecture at the National 
University from the list of schools referred to in the exemp- 
tion clanses of the regulations for the examinations held by 
theformer body, In his reply the secretary of the B.T.B.A, 
stated that that body welcomed the notification and had 
written to the authorities of the National University in con- 
nection with the subject. 

In view of the close relations between the Ministry of 
Labour and this Institute last year, it is interesting to 
obéerve that your Council have received a letter from the 
Ministry conveying their 0 cote of the valuable 
assistance rendaad: by Mr. KRaye-Parry in the solution of 
vanions problema of resettlement, and notifying the co- 
option of your President on the Interviewing Board for 
Engineering, Architecture and Applied Science. 

The Professional Practice Committer, as usual, have been 
busily engaged in dealing with important references from 
your Council Amongst the recommendations received 
from that Committers, and adopted by your Council, may be 


mentioned +: That the reculations for condoacting cumpeti-- 


tions issued by the R.LB.A. should tre: pee by this 
Institute; that o roll of the registered members be pee: 
pared. and that all present and foture registered members 
should sien this roll, and a valuable record would thus be 
formed. The Committee also continued to consider the 
reanit of the investigations of the Post-War Committen on 
Architectural Praction, which are being conducted by the 
American Institute of Architects. The Profezsiimal Prac- 
tice Committee also considered the admirable mrssage 
af the President of the RILBLA. on profeasional eondact 
and practice, Some suggestions were submitted to the 
BR.TB.A., which were incorporated in the final clauses of a 
momorandom on the subject which your Council decided to 
publish in the 1020 jeaue of the Journal, now in the bonds 
of the mombers. 
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Your Council feel that their Report would be incomplete 
without reference to the strike which has now for some 
weeks been in existence in connection with certain of the 
building trades, At the request of the Dublin Building 
Trades Emplovers’ Association, and of certain representa- 
tives of the actual trades cononrned, your Council received 
deputations from the respective bodies, and listened with 
interest and sympathy to the opinions that cach expressed, 
lt has never been the policy of the Institute to take active 
steps in connection with disputes in the labour world : but 
having heard the views of both sides, your Council feel that 
the difficulty of final settlement is by no means insuperable, 
This strike, entailing hardship on a large section of the in- 
dustrial classes, and crippling the building industry, which 
forso many years has koflered by the restrictive regulations 
issned di the war, adds immeasurably to the many 
disabilities and very serious troubles under which Ireland 
has Inboured for so long. Your Council, on your behalf, 
express the sincere and earnest hope that the gloom and 
anvuish in this country may econ be diapolled, and thatthe 
New Year may herald the dawn of a long overdue era of 
Prosperity and contentment, during which the needs and 
aspirations of the Trish poople may be fally and generously 
recognized, 

St dl ee a ‘ati 

At the-seventh general meeting of the session, held at 
the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday, 28th January, 
Mr. H. T. Buckland [¥.] presiding, Mr. H. E. Forrest. gave 
an interesting lecture on “The Old Houses of Shrewabury," 
with lantern illnstrations, Although not an architeet, Mr. 
Forrest has made a long and oareful study of the architec- 
ture of Shrewsbury. The old houses, aid the lecturer, 
divide themselves naturally into three groups, according to 
the materials used in their oonstruction—stone, timber and 
brick. Ignoring the primitive wooden huts of the Britons 
and Saxons, the earlicet houses wore a few stone mansions 
dating mainlyfrom Plantagenet times, Shropshire was rich 
‘in timber, eapevially oak, and inthe fifteenth oontury, when 
hints to be erected invom bers, the builders naturally 
adopted this as the most convenient material The first tim- 
ber frames were simple. They consisted of a row of vertion! 
posts nine inches wide and nine inohes apart, reaching from 
Hoorto floor. Tho spaces hetwoen the uprights or atuds wore 
filled inwith flat piecesof lath, wedged into grooves on cithor 
side, then olayed, and finished with plaster both. Inside and 
out, The Abbot's House in Butoher Row is a fine oxam- 
ple of this period, rendered all the more interesting by its 

erieck periis Of mexligrvial shops. Originally these were open 

otha, the shopkooper sitting inside and the customer ean- 
verging with him from the street. The wide oaken «ills on 
whieh the merchandise wys displayed are still intact, In 
Queen Elizabeth's reign the timber houses reached a very 
high state of perfection, many of thom being lavishly orna- 
mented, In Shrewsbury a sunken quatrefoll seems to have 
been the favourite design of one portioular craftsman, am it 
is confined to the immediate vicinity and appears on some 
eight or nine houses orected between 1570 and [695— 
Owen's Mansion in High Street ix a notable example, Tim- 
ber houses continued to be erected aa late as the reign «cf 
Charles LL The use of bricks was at first confined to the 
chimnoy-stacks of timber honses, but nbout 1580 a few 
houses with brick walls wore built in Shropshire ; Condover 
Hall is o fino example, Tho corliest brick house built in 
Shrowsbury waa Rowloy’s Mansion in Hille Lane, which 
dates from 1681. 

The Ulster Society of Architects. 

The Council of the Ulster Society of Architects, in their 

Report for 102), state that owing to the oporation of the 
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curfew law, the General Meetings of the Society have had 
to be held af very inconvenient hours; there hare he th 
however, good attendances of members at all the mectinga. 
The Connci!l have before them the questions of affiliation 
with the R.LB.A., and a resumption of friendly intercourse 
ind union with their representatives, the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland. A sub-committee is in touch 
with the latter body on the question which affects them, 
The Education Committee have been in consultation with 
the Architectural Section af the Belfast Technical Schools, 
with the result that architectural day classe have beon in- 
augurated and m first- and second-year course drawn up 
and put inte operation, which is proving of great assistance 
to the junior members who hove joined, The Council ap. 
peal to members to give the scheme their whole-hearted 
support ; the saccess of these classes would lead to a Chair 
of Architecture being set upin Belfast University, In order 
to stimulate the interest of members in the Society and in 
one another the Council have inaugurated monthly Junolies. 
These are reported to be a great success, giving opportunity, 
too, for the discussion of questions of professional interest, 
Which are afterwards brought before the Council. The 
Society's official address is now 91, Scottish Provident 
Buildings, Donegall Square West, Belfast. Mr. J, L. Magee, 
C.A., haa been appointed paid secretary, ; 


MINUTES, VI. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of ihe See- 
sion 1920-21, held Monday, 3let January, 1921, ot 8 p,m,— 
Present: Mr, John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 
42 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 34 Aeso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 6 Licentiates, 
2 Hon. Associates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held Lith January, 1021, having been published in 
the JovRsAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Secretary announced that tho Council had nomi- 
nated for election to the various classes of membership the 
gentlemen whose names were published in the Jovaxan for 
the Sth January." 

The President announced that the Council propoand to 
submit to Hia Majesty the King the nanie of Sir Edwin 
Landseor Lutyens, A. [F.], a0 4 fit recipient for the Royal 
Gold Medal in Architecture for the current year, | 

The President having delivered the Annual AponEss To 
STUpENTA, & vote of thanks was passed to him by acclama- 
tion on the motion of Sir Ambheret Sclby-Pigge, Ht, K.0.8., 
Permanent Scoretary of the Board of Bilucsticn, escondnd 
by Lady Banistor Fletcher, | 

The President having responded, Mr. H. P. Burke Down- 
ing, FSA. [ %.], read a Revinw or tux Wores Sunmirrep 
FOR THe Patzes AxD Stupextsuirs 1021. 

On the motion of the President, « yote of thanke was 
"eee to Mr. Barke Downing by acclamation, and was 
rieiy responded to. . 
The Preventation of Prizes waa then made as followa in 

accordance with the Deed of Award :— 

B.LBA. Silver Medal (Drawings) and Choque for £50 to 
Mr. J. H, Oxtom [4.] for his measured drawings of King 
Charles Block, Greenwich Hospital, submitted under the 
motto “ Ajax"; Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. C. 
Lockenby (represented by Mr. A. Ure} for his measured 
drawings of the Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek, aubmitied 
nnoder the motte “ Sapper.”* | 

Tho Tite Certificate to Mr. Gordon H. G. Holt for hin 
design for an Italian Villa inspired by Pliny'y description in 
hie letter to Gallus, snbmitted under the motte “ Zui! 
c'est pas de Foturisme"; Certificate of Hon, Mention to 
Mr. A. G, Paton [4.] (represented by Mr. H. D. Tilburn) 
for his design submitted under the motto “ Giagan," 

* The names and address of the camditates, together with the names 
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The Godwin Silver Medal to Mr. Charles B, Pearson [ F.}, 
he being the auecesalul candilate for the Godwin Bursary 
and Wimperia Bequest 1021. 

The Godwin Silver Medal to Mr. Herbert Austen Hall 
[F.), Godwin Bursar for 1919. 

The Pugin Silver Medal and Cheque for £30 to Ar. H. 
St. John Harrison, Pugin Student for 1020. 

The proceedings olosod at 10 p.m, 





Conditiors of Contract Committee. 

In the Kalewfor recently issued Mr. Percival ML Fraser's 
name was omitted by mistake from the list of mem bors 
forming this Committee. The following is the complote 
list :—The President, the Hon. Seormtary, Messrs. HLT. 
Rockland, Max Clarke, Percival ML Fraser, J. Alfred Gotch, 
W. &. Riley, H.D) Seales- Wood, W. Henry White. 


Sir Banister Fletohor LF.) has been elected Chairman of 
the City Landy Committee, or “ Chief Commoner "ok thee 
Corportion. 

Mr. C.F. W. Dening [F.], R.W.A., of Bristol, tas been 
elected Artiste’ Chairman of the Koyal West of England 
Academy, in suocession to the late Mr. G. A. WT. Arm- 
strong, R.B.A.. R.W-A. 


Messrs, T, F, Shephoand [F.Jand Egerton L. Bower | 4. | 
have removed from the Royal Liver Building to Liberty 
Buildings, School Lane, Liverpool, (Telephon», Royal 
1623.) 








NOTICES. 

At the NINTH GENERAL MEETING ( BUSINESS), to 
be held Monday, 25th February, L021, an olection of cand:- 
dates for membership will take place. The siames and 
aitiiresses of the candidates, together with the names of 
their proposes, ares follows :— 


AS FELLOW. 

Dewnren=t; Joux Capwattaben (A. 1895), Engineer's 
Office, Inchioore, Dublin, 37 Eglinton Road, Donny- 
brook, Dublin. Proposed by Profraaor A, E. Richard- 
won, Professor §, 0, Ailshead, Stanley C, Rameey, 


AS ASSOCTATRS (53). 

Sore —The three cninlidiates marked * have been the suliject al special 
conaiieniion by the Cannell, betrg put forward ae epecdil enees di accord: 
ance Willi Pencn ‘ans Noa, et atl dat toe Confers 
with fepresentatives af Allied Societies on Luth January 105), anil nied 
eye's approved ty the Cacncll oo tm! February 1c),—lovesab, 
21at. Fobruary Ld, pp. 178-72, 

Aurpempon: Coanies Donauo [Special War Examina- 
tion}, “ Hawthornes,” Cardigan Bowl, Bridlington, 
Proposed by W. 8. Walker, J. M. Deseor, L. Ritohen, 

Batwen: Straxcey (Special War Examination |, 6) Laven: 
der Sweep, Clapham Common, SWI. Proposed by 
FL A. Powell, James S, Gibson, And. N. Prentice. 

Benstox-Hexsamix: Honace (Special War Examina- 
tim), 28 Old Burlington Street, W.1. Proposed by 
W. W. Scott-Monerief, Alfred Cox, and the Council. 

*Baown: Joms, Liout,-Col, Di, DSO. (8. 1000, 
Special War Exemption}, 80 Abington Street, North- 
ampton, Proposed by J. W, Fisher, W. ‘Talbot- 

 *‘Brown, J. Alfred Goteh, F.5.A, | 

Errarnope: Staster Gonwis [Special War Examina- 
tinn], 13 Stour toad, Christchurch, Hanta. Proposed 
b ve EK. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, FE. Stanley 
aa | 





Burke: Jows Eowanp (Special War Examination], 120 
North Ciroular Road, Dublin. gg mae br BR. ML. 
Butler, Professor A. E. Richardson, Martin 5, Briggs. 

Buetow: Hanoto Le aaa War Examination), 7 ane 
Road, Weat Hill, Hastings. Proposed by Maurice E. 


Webb, DO, G, Gilbert Scott, A.RLA., FE. Stankey 


Hall. 

Lenasert: Pewsey Vevias [Special War Examination), 15 
Redcliffe Gardens, 3.W.10, Proposed by Robert At- 
kinson, Geoffry Lucas, E. Stanley Hall. 

Crancdos : Gronck Fruoxt (Special War Examination}, 
"9 (reat Ormond Street, W.C.1.  Preposed by A. 
fhinbar Smith, Sidney K. Greenalade, W. T. Walker. 

Coutiss : Hexey Ricwano 3S apse War Examination), 
24 Bateman Street, Cambridge. Proposed by the 
Comneil, 

Covipney: Watters Nouman [Special War Examination), 
1) Palace Avenue, Paignton, Devon. Proposed by 
H. Lionel Thornely, B. Priestley Shires, J. Arch. Lucan 

Daxormeno: Buexann, MC. [Special War Examins- 
tiun), * Easteate,” 25 Lynithuret Gardens, Church 
End, Finchley, N.S. Proposed. by Professor A. i. 
Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Alfred Cox, 

Daxcrermco: Par. (Special War Examination}, West- 
cott, Battinficeld Road, St, Albans. Proposed hy 
Robert Atkinson, E, Stanley Hall, Geoffry Lucas. 

Davinson 1 SAMUEL Kel enn ar Examination), & (rest 
King Street, Edinburgh. Proposed by Sir K. Ro. 
want Anderson, Maurice E, Webb, D.S.0., A. Lorne 
Campbell. 

Davinsos + Witttam ALEXANDER [5 War Examina- 
tion}, 31 Hartington Road, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
Georze Watt, J.-A. 0. Allan, A. Marshall. Mackentic. 

Dixex: Parnoy Sinser (Special War Examination), L28 
Algernon Read, Lewisham, 58, E13, Bhd sesh ba 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall, Geoffry Gucas. 

Earssnaw: Hanono Hicas [Special War Examination}, 
2} Massie Street, Cheadle, Cheshire, Proposed by M 
Wheeler, Peroy 8. Worthington, Francia Joni. 

PeeriaMm: Staxiey Creatuers [Special War Examina- 
tion], 124 Broadwater Road, Broce Grove, Tottenham. 
Proposed hy W. BR. Jaggard and the Council. 

(Grany: Fuaxk Geosoe [Special War Examination), 20 

ydhurst Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2, Pro 
a hy W. B. Riley, G. Topham Forrest, E. Keynes 
Furchaet., | 

Conpos: Anaxaxpen [Speotal War seaman ren iy 
Mugiemow Koad, Buckabarn, Aberdeenshire. Cro- 
aed by J, A, O, Allan, George Watt, A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, “3 

Guumuant: Rearacy Tuomas [Special War Examina- 
tion), Metrose, Wit Hornsey Lane, Highgnte, NA. 
Proposed) by don Colendge, Alfred Cox, Horace 
Farqubareon, 

Hoir: Fecrx (Special War Examination), 14 Cook Street. 
Liverpool Propiwed by Arnold Tharnely, Hastwell 
Grayson, T, Taliesin Rees. “eee 

Hora: Faenenoe Jou [Special War Examination), 10 
Albany Street, Hull, Propowed by W, &. Walker, 
J, M. Domor Lo Kitehen, = 

Howann: Stax.ey Boorany (Special War Examination |, 
2% Catherine Street, Liverpool, Proposed by W. E. 
Willink, T. Tulicsin Rees, Hastwell (irayeon. 

Heouxs: Heway Castes (Spocial War Examination), 4 
Trumpington Strvet, Cambridge, Proposed by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Prior, ALBA. 7. H. Brewerton, Leslie 
T. Moore, | 

Jacksox : Haan Hreersnev (Special War Examination], 
Eagle House, Wimbledon, Proposed by Sir ae a 
Blomlield, BoA. Mauriee E, Webb, D.8.0., Hi HL. 
Statham. 

Kave: Srewant Ree War Examination), 14 Rutland 
Square, Edinburgh. Propased by A. oe Camp- 
bell, John Wilson, H. ©, Tarbojton. 
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Keanse; Lestin Hasiros [Special War Examination), 
2 Rothwell Street, Regent's Park, N.W. Proposed by 
Sir John Burnet, KSA. and the Couneil, 

Keen: Roseet &Sroxev [Special War Examination], 
Grafton Honse, 2 Golden Square, W.1. ae pe by 
R. H. Rerr, E. Guy Dawber, FSA, Lewis Ralaman. 

Lown: Jostru Harps (Special War Examination], 67 
Bovtham, York, Propused by Witham H. Thorp, iJ. 
Wreghitt Connon, W. Carby Hall, 6, 8.£ 

Macritenson: Dosauo [Special War Examination], 1 
The Hawthorns, Regent's Park Road, Finchley, N. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Geofiry Luoes, 
E. Stanley Hall. 

Mattany; FPRaxcts Attax [Special War Examination], 
4 Rothwell Street, Regent's Park, N.W.L. Proposed 
by Geolfry Lucas, Robert Atkinson, E, Sianley Hall, 

Maxy: Starwex [Special War Examination], Blencoga, 
Wigton, Cumberland, Proposed by Geo. Dale Oliver, 

oa, BL Martindale, J, W. Benwell. 

Nurysoann+: FueorcKk Bayues (Special War Exarmi- 
notion), 47 West Side, Wandaeworth Common, 5. W, 
Proposed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, E.A., William A, 
Pite, Professor Boreeford Pite. 

Picmroun: Astox (wanes [Special War Examination], 
108 Firnside Road, Wandsworth Common, 8,W.13. 
Proposed by G_ Topham Forrest, Maurice FE. Webb, 
DS.0,, Professor Boresford Pite, 

Rem: Atexaxpen Winwiam Dovatas, HA, [Special War 
Examination), Brown Cottage, Ovalway, Gerrard's 
Cross, Proposed by Frederick Batchelor, AJ ROH.A,, 
Albert ED Murray, K.H.A.. Fred G. Hick 

Ricwannsox: Faaxx [Special War Examination], Gate. 
landa House, Towitleld, Carnforth, Lance, Proposed 
by Francis Jones, A. W. Hennings, Isaac Taylor, 

Ricxarson : Joun [Special War Examination), Endaleiph 
House, $2 De-la-Pole Avenue, Hull, Proposed by L. 
Ritchen, Sir W. Alfred Gelder, B.S. Jaco bs 

Ross: Les Owns [Special War Examination), 31 
Moreton Mace, Belgrave Road, 5,W.1. Propoeed by 
W. G. Wilson, George Elkington, Alfrod W. 8. Crosé, 

Sanpens; Jous Epwaso [Special War Examination |, 
CH. Reilly, O.8.E., and the Council, 

*Suont: Exxest Wittuam Gronge, Licut.-Col. 8, 1800, 

- etary War Exemption), Poplar Lodge, Siddons Road, 
orent. Hill, SB. F293. Propozed by J ih Parker, 
William Black, Arthor H. Reid, 

Sitven: Enwis Roesx, (Special War Examination), 1 
Rookfield Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. Proposed by 
H, Austen Hall, Robert Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher. 

Sami: Josern Susaersci. (Special War Examina- 
ton), 2 Stumperlowe Avenue, Fulwood, Sheffield. 
Proposed by Chua, BE. Flockton, W. J. Hale, A. F 

Watson. | 

Thomas; Herext Astave [Special War Examination], 
al North Jobin Street, Liverpowl. iy 
Frank G. Driggs, T. Talinn Hers, Arnold Thornely. 

Watken: Fuererick Agrnce [Special War Examina- 
tion], & Buckingham Street, Adelphi, WiCS. (Pro 
poed by W. Bevan, Harry Redfern, J. Gordon Allen, 

*Wareren: FPaaxcis Pootk [S. 1000, Special War Ex- 
amet 12 Montgomery Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 
Proposed by the Council . ; 

Winratus: ALonesos Stuart [Special War Examina. 
tion}, 7 Elm Croft,” Woking, Surrey, Proposed hy 
Rotwrt Atkinson, F. Stapler Hall, Geoffry Lucas, 

Witty: Cnantss [Special War Examination}, fia 
King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. P oe by T. F. W. 
Grant, Courtenay M. Crickmer, Alfred Cox, 

Wimre-Cooren; Rurent Cranes [Special War Exami- 
nation), 22 Redcliffe Street, Karl's Court, 8,W-.10, 
Srepamee by Arthur Stratton, F.S.A., Professor A, FE. 
Richardson, Professor 8. 1). Adshead, 

Wisos: Hanny Euyest [Special War Examination}, 10 
Lordship Park, N.16, Propoaed by Professor A, EF, 
Bichardaon, Winton Newman, Henry V. Ashley 
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Woon: Witttaw Wattem [Special War Examination, 

4 Forest Hill Road, Forest Hill, 8.E24. Proposed 
_ by Robert Atkinson, Geoffry Lucas, EF, Stanley Hall, 

Woopuover: Barax Wiii1am (8, 1011, Special War Ex- 
emption!, 35 Brighton Street, Heckmondwike, Vorks. 
Proposed by iro, Dulo Oliver, J, W, Bonwell, J. H. 
Martindale. 

Woustm: Gerona Gary [Special War Examination), 
7 Gray's Inn Place, WC. Proposed by Arthur Keen, 
Eriest Newton, CTE, B.A. John W, Simpson, 

AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 

Lowver: Arngut, President of the Société des Architentes 
Diplomeés par je Gouvernement, 59 Rue do Crenelle, 

ris, Proposed by the Couneil, 
AS HONORARY ASSOCIATE. 

Prrsn: Wititam T., Editor of The Bwilder, 4 Catherino 
Street, Strand, WC. Proposed hy the Council, 


At the game mocting the following business will aleo 
be brought forward :— 

Chairman to submit New Model Conilitions for Hots 
ing Competitions for inclusion in the R.1B.A, Regulations 
for Competitions—dotails will be published in the JoumNAL 
for (8th February. 

Chairman ta submit the following proposals involving 
aneninent of the Bye-liws:— 

(a) Honorary Aasocinteship— QMemberehip not to exeoed 


sixty; entranc fee and subscription to be «abolished : 


privilege of voting in the election of the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees to be abolished. 

(b) Hetired Fellowship.— Qualifying period of member- 
ship te be reduced to 25 yoars, | 

(e) Subscribers. —A new class to be created, onder the 
name of “ Subseribers,’ who will be non-professional, 
have no privileges of momborship, and no power to nae any 
affix indicating membership of the R.LBA. Subseription 
to be one guines por annum. They would ho entitled to 
use the Library, to attend Ordinary General Mectings, and 
to receive & copy of the Annual Report. | 








The EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Seejon 1020-21 will be held Monday, 14th Folruary, 


[Sto at S pom. for the following purpoues +— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting heki Sst January ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first tinie 
sinee their olpotion. | 

To read the following Paper :— 

THE CUNARD BUILDING, 
By W.E. Witinn, MA. [F.L 
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. THE CUNARD BUILDING. 
By W. E. WILEESE, M.A. Cantab. [FJ 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, Mth Febrnary 1921. 

i { REATLY do I value, need I say it, the mvitation which accounts for my presence here to-day ; 
( for it seems to indicate, on the part of men well qualified to express an opinion, a certain 

) JS approval of the rearlt of our work on the Conard Building. For fear lest their approval should 
encourage hopes which cannot be realised, let me at once, however, put this balding into its proper 
place. It has no olaim whatever to be considered as o work of imagination ; it is simply an office 
building, large indeed in dimensions, and the home of many firms of world-wide interests, but merely 
an office building, in which economy, practical utility, light, comfort, and convenience are primary 
considerations. These qualities I think I may claim it does possess, and, as a humble tenant, I ought 
to know. If it is found to possess others leas easy to check or to demonstrate [ need scarcely say it 
is a source of profound gratification to me. 

And yet an unskilled Paper writer like myself must be allowed to feel rather an acute diffidence when 
addressing such an audience as this. At the best of times this would he so, but the difficulty is multi- 
plied by « when the subject is a building with which I have been so closely connected, And there are 
two reasons for this. ‘The first is that my very familiarity with my subject is such that I find some 
little difficulty in choosing things which seem to be worth mentioning. I have often noticed this rather 
peculiar point, During the war, for instance, the least interesting people to talk to about it were those 
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who were actually engaged in it and were home on leave ; all the local colour, the routine, the annoy- 
ances, big and little, had become so much like the air they breathed that it never occurred to them that 
the recital of them could contain any interest to people at home who had never known them—a want 
of imagination, I suppose, The second lies in the unfortunate fact that anyone who appears to appre- 
ciate his own work, or even doesn’t say he doean't, lays himself open to the charge of a slight lack of 
modesty. 

The first difficulty remains, and I have grave doubts as to whether anything I can tell you can, 
either in the manner of telling it or in the substance of the thint told, prove to be of sufficient interest 
even to hold your attention, The second, however, I think I ean get over. The man to whom this 
honour should have fallen is not myself, but my late partner, Philip Thicknesse, who, to the deep grief 
and immeasurable loss of all who knew him in any capacity, died in the early spring of last year. 
Unlike some partners, who carry on two or more practices under the one roof, or others who strictly 
define the department of the work for which each is responsible, we always, during the thirty-five years 
of our partnership, endeavoured to be jointly responsible for all that passed through the office, and 
though in such conditions it is impossible to say which pariner is responsible for any particular bit of 
design or business, it is a fact which I should be the last to dispute, that to him, and not to me, is to be 
attributed by far the greater part of such credit as belongs to this structure. 

Then, again, I should like to mention the valued advice and assistance of Messrs. Mewes and Davie, 
who, in the person of Mr. Arthur Davis, were appointed by the Cunard Company to act as advisory 
architects. It Wae, indead, due to Mr. Davis that the Italian Renaisss nee was adopted as the guiding 
style of the exterior, and his excellent judgment and power of design were of constant service to 13 
both at the outset of operations and, ag occasion arose, during the progress of the work. Ishould also 
be lacking in justice if I failed to acknowledge the work of Mr. J. Watson Cabré, to whose robust and 
vigorous handling most of the detailing was committed until in 1916 he went off to the war. So I think 
I'may claim freedom from reproach; for even if I were to express satisfaction with anything for which I 
had been actually responsible the critic could not know that it was 30, and if he thought it was, the 
chances are he would be wrong. But enough of introduction. 

The site of the Cunard Building is an interesting one, bearing in mind, of course, the fact that 
Liverpool is for all practical purposes a modern town. The slide will show bow the land lay in the 
year 1725, when there was only one dock in existence, that one being on the site of the Pool, from 
which the city takes its name. You will seo St. Nicholas’ Church, with its graveyard running right 
‘down to the water. Next is a plan of some 95 years later, showing the then proposed George's Dock, 
which, as you will notice, was really a bit of the open estuary of the Mersey enclosed by a quay wall. 
This dock was improved and widened in 1825, and remained in use, though a use of less and less im- 
portance, till it was closed in 1900 as being only available for small vessels and of no great value to 
the trade of the port. The site of the dock, with the exception of a portion retained for their own use, 
was sold by the Dock Board to the Corporation, and the Corporation at once set to work to develop it 
by continuing across it the two streets which butted on to it—Water Street and Brunswick Street. 
Thus the site was divided into three portions, each appropriate for the erection of an important build- 
ing. Now here was a chance such as js seldom offered to a great city. The landing-stage, almost 
opposite the three sites, is the place where vast numbers of travellers from all cour tries, notably the 
United States, first find themselves on the soil of Europe, and how could there have been a finer 
opportunity for the worthy welcoming of our guests ? 

The Dock Board made the first step and erected a very fine building for their offices, but one, 
unfortunately, too low, in my opinion, for modern requirements and possibilities. The Corporation 
sold the other end site to the Royal Liver Insurance Company, with the condition that any building 
put upon it must resemble the Dock Board Offices in height, material and design. How this condition 
was evaded it is not necessary for me to explain, but evaded it was, and to the lasting detriment of the 
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city. This is a sore subject to all the children of light in Liverpool, and I do not wish to dwell upon it, 
except by pointing out the extreme difficulty presented by the existence of these two buildings to any- 
one who had to design a third to stand between them, We thought then, and I myself have not changed 
my opinion, that the only possible thing to do was to put up a building ofa design in all respects different 
from both, and this is what was done. 


There was one initial difficulty with which we were faced as soon as we got on to the site. It was, 
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Deran oF Mar Enrnaxce, Crxanp Borie. 
as you will have grasped, 


reclaimed from the estuary ; and, no doubt, 1 did not occur to our forefathers 
that there would ever be any reason why the reclaiming walls should be watertight. Anyhow, they did 
not make them so, and when we began to devise things there were several feet of water in the old dock ; 
in fact, the filtration of the water backwards and forwards brought it about that the water atood at 
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about mean tide level. Great discomfort was thereby caused to our neighbours. We naturally wished 
to have the whole of the eubie contents of the building available for use, and the question was how to 
doit. The'first idea which came to us was the construction of a great watertight tank, which would 
keep our section dry and leave our neighbours to bear their own burden. We found, however, that the 
tank would be very costly, and moreover that we could not count on permanent efficiency, even though 
it might be quite sound at first: but the chief argument against it was that the whole weight of the 
building would not be equal to the weight of the water displaced, supposing it to rise to a level ontside 
which was not impossible. We could not foc! quite happy in the anticipation of a building floating on 
the waters, so we had to fall back on pumps. They do their work in an entirely satisfactory manner, 
satisfactory to our neighbours as well as to ourselves. Tt was one of those cases in which to benefit 
ourselves we could not help being of service to others, ‘The service has never, so far as I know, been 
acknowledged, but one cannot hel p feeling that the Cunard Company has thereby acquired merit. 

One other little matter conneeted with the site, When originally put into our hands the plot was 
quite irregular in shape, none of the four sides having any relation with any other, the Branswick Street 
side being considerably longer than that in Water Street, On appleation to a sympathetic Corpora- 
tion, we received permission to swing the building lines at the two ends round on their centres so as to 
make o right angle with the axis of the building, and thus obtained the present symmetrical plan, 
convenient for all purposes. This was really a very great advantage, one experienced by very few 
designers of city buildings, who usually must perforce conform with building lines, however awkward 
they may be. 

Forgive me for dwelling so long on the site. I could go on for some time talking of nothing else, 
notably the good fortune which geve us an island site, with no restrictions as to ancient lights, with 
wide spaces all round it. It is not often that such an opportunity is granted to an architect, and the 
only drawback is that we have none of the stock excuses to put forward for any inadequacy in the 
result, So much for the site. 

The construction of the building, perhaps, is the next thing to claim attention. 

The dock floor we found—under the accumulations of a century and a half, few of which wore of 
any interest except a considerable amount of china clay, no doubt connected with the Hereulancum 
potteries—to be the boulder clay which overlays thenew red sandstone over the whole of the Liverpool 
district. Though this sort of elay is for ordinary weights a very excellent foundation, we felt more 
security in the underlying rock, and all the piers were taken down to it. At the east end this only 
involved some 2 feet 6 inches of excavation, but as the rock slopes down towards the river the depth 
of the excavation for the piers at the river end was about 20 feet, so that at that end work began at a 
depth of some fifty feet helow pavement level. From the rock up to the basement mezzanine the 
piers were built in mass concrete; at that level the reinforced concrete began. I need scarcely enlarge 
upon the merits of reinforced eonerete, Qne of its chiof drawbacks is one which affects not us, but 
maybe our grandchildren. When it is decided to destroy the Cunard Building to make way for a 
d)-storey building on its site, I feel sorry for the contractor who has to doit. 1 suppose, however, one 
could hardly expect a building proprietor to regard as an important quality in his building that facility 
of demolition which might appeal to his great-grandson, 

We were very fortunate in the ageregate used for the reinforced concrete: instead of granite 
chippings we had chippings of very fine and hard sandstone, which had two advantages, for they 
were quite materially lighter than granite and consequently reduced the weight borne by the lower 
storey piers, and also were free from the usual drawback to heavy and hard aggregate, which tends to 
sink down to the bottom of each layer as it is put on, and thus to cause Qnevenness in the quality of 
the material. The tests of our material were quite unusually good. 

I do not know that there is anything very special in the reinforeed concrete of this building, but 
I think you might be interested in two matters—the flooring and the cornice construction. 
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The general flooring of the building is based upon a method first introduced and much used by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company. From main beam to main beam, in this case spans of 16 feet or so, 
are carried small reinforeed concrete beams spaced 2 feet centres. Between these small beams are placed 
in position corrugated iron formes the top of which comes to 2 inches below what will be the top of the 
beams. The whole, small beams ineluded, is then filled in with fine concrete all slightly reinforced. The 
top of this concrete is some 1} inch below the fished floor level, the difference being made vp with 
cement rendering brought to a fine surface. Then come cork slabs, and finally lincleum. The slaba 
serve two purposes, for they help to give the linoleum floor resilience and warmth, and at the same time 
provide & convenient and easy way of leading wires for light, telephones, bells and the like, from the 
walls to interior positions. Through the small beams steel tubes are conereted in, for the purpose of 
condueting electric light wires without disturbance of the plaster ceiling, and on the sole of the small 
beams are boards of equal width, fixed by means of hoop-iron placed in position before concreting, and 
these serve for the reception of fibrous ceiling slabs. The corrugated iron formes were so arranged that 
after the removal of the sheeting on which they stood they could be detached and used again, and most 
of them were 30 re-used three or four times. ‘This floor has been found to be very successful, and bas 
stood all tests, up to the moving of Heavy safes—which, of course, in their permanent positions always 
stand on beams—and except when some temporary annoyance has been caused by the fitting up of 
offices overhead, we have never heard any complaint on the score of noise. 

As to the cornice, it is evident that the atyle adopted demanded a very heavy cornice : asa matter 
of fact the cornice actually projects nearly 7 feet from the wall face. The construction of such a cornice 
was at first a puzzling problem, for we very naturally wished to have it all of stone. If constructed in 
the usual way enormous stones would have heen needed, especially at the corners of the building, stones 
far bigger than we could obtain. So a system of reinforced concrete cantilevers was devised, anchored 
back to the main beams and projecting enough to render possible the use of none but stones of a very 
ordinary size. On the top of this cornice, by the way, there is a delightful walk all round the building ; 
delightful, that is, for those who are able to enjoy it—some people cannot. 

[have now, perhaps, gone as far as I need in deseribing what you cannot see, though there are, of 
course, Various expedients in detail connected with ventilation, drainage, heating, ete., which gave rise 
to a vast amount of thought and ingenuity. On these I hardly think you would care for me to dwell, 
and I pass to what is, I hope, more interesting—what you do see. 

As far as we have got, the building may be said to consist of gaunt piers, beams and floors of 
reinforced concrete, all strictly useful and adapted to the purposes they had to serve, So far it must 
be admitted that the beauty which is inseparable from utility alone ia of an unsatisfying character. I 
do not, of course, mean that the whole of the concrete was finished before the stone facing was begun. 
On the contrary, in the upper storeys the corierete was going on while the facing of the lower was pro- 
ceeding. So that perhaps we did not give utility a fair chance of showing what she could do in the 
way of beauty, A few slides will show the progress of the work. 

The covering is of Portland stone, and there are a few points about it which, I think, might be 
interesting. To begin with, when we visited the quarries, as we did fairly often, we discovered that 
the Whitbed, whieh alone is generally used in outside work, is overlaid in the quarry with a thick bed 
of Roach. This is a shelly, rough stone, which cannot be worked to a fine face, and is consequently 
seldom, if ever, used ; but it is very hard and, without any doubt, as durable as Whitbed, and we felt it 
to be the very thing for the rock-faced, battered base of the building ; and we have had no reason to 
regret having used it. One regret, however, we did feel, and that is that this rock-faced work was 
sludged over with the rest of the stone work. On plain surfaces the sludge is easily removed, but on 
the rock face it is not, and it had to be chiselled off, much to the detriment of all the sharp arrises which 
give enspness and character to such treatment. Rock-faced work should be protected, if at all, in some 
other way. 
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The treatment of the surfaces gave rise to a good deal of thought, for we wished to get as much 
appropriate variety as we could. The spaces between the basement windows were made of flat rock- 
faced stones, in the hope that we should get the effect of huge blocks carrying the whole structure. Of 
course, we did not succeed, but that was of no great moment, since 1t was not & very necessary feature 
in the design. Then came the heavily projecting, rock-faced batter, in which, though we made no 
attempt at continuity in the coursing, the vertical joints were less marked than the beds, The strongly 
marked rustication at the angles, above the batter, 1s built with coarsely sparrow-picked blocka, the 
holes being some 4 or 5 inches apart. Then the whole storey above the batter, the first floor, is, 
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between the rusticated angles, built of stones erooved horizontally with fine lines, and above that we 
have the ordinary rubbed aurface, These variations do, lL think, add some httle interest to the 
design, and the way in which the material is affeoted by the elements ina soot-laden atmosphere gives 
qome cuarantes that the effect will not be ephemeral. So much for the material of the outside. 

The planning of the building is very simple, An important doorway in the centre of each side 
givea access toa main corridor dividing the block into two halves equal and similar in all but width. 
On each side of this corridor on all floors above the ground is accommodation of one bay, 16 feet in 
width, practically all given wp to staircase, lifts and lavatories, &e., for principals and staff, men and 
women, ‘The staircase is worth mentioning, for since the introduction of lifts there has been a tendency 
to relegate the staira to a very secondary place, making them narrow, dark, and inconvenient. By 
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putting in a really good staircase you not only give opportunity for easy and quick communication 
between floor and floor, but you add licht and cheerfulness to each eorridor and good chance of ventila- 
tion. The lavatories are drained into pipe ducts, 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, of which there are four 
running from the bottom to the top of the building, where they are open to the air, and thus out of doors, 
satisfying sanitary requirements. On the four lowest floors, including the ground floor, the whole of the 
space covered by the building is utilised, but on all the floors above the ground floor each half of the 
building has in the middle of it an open area, about 60 feet by 50 feet, lined with white tiles, giving 
excellent light to the offices—about 55 feet wide between the areas and the streets. On the top floor 
of all there are all sorts of buildings, quite irregular in size and height —lift-houses, restaurant, kitchens 
and larders, and a couple of offices. Hence the plain screen wall above the cornice which hides all the 
diversified outlines from almost all except airmen, and they, after all, see many worse things. 

As to the general section and the proportions of the building : the ground floor is some 8 feet above 
the pavement, so as to allow for good windows to the lower ground floor rooms, some of which are of 
considerable importance. ‘The ground floor is 98 feet floor to floor, all floors above it 14 feet, except 
the second floor, which is 16 feet. The height of the cornice ia 110 feet above the pavement, and the 
screen wall about 10 feet more. The total length of the building is 330 feet, the breadth at the pier- 
head end 170 feet, and at the city end 200 feet. I do not think you would care for any other figures. 

And now a few words about the design. Speaking quite generally the style of the exterior is, 
as I hope you will agree, Italian Renaissance, though I do not claim that we could give chapter and 
verse for all the details. This style seems to us the best that we could have adopted for our purposes, 
Both the Italian palace and this building are essentially street buildings and island buildings. And the 
parallel between the Palace of the great Italian noble of the fifteenth century anid the offices of the great 
steamship company of the twentieth, though it may seem a little fanciful to say so, is not difficult to 
draw. Both have to provide accommodation for large numbers of retainers, clients and connections, 
and there 1s a distinct similarity between the uses of the cortile, open in Italy, covered in England, in 
the twoeases. As to the exterior, the strong rock-faced base, battered or vertical, is common ; you will 
recall many instances, notably the Palazzo Pallini, the finest example of the battered treatment. The 
long series of circular-headed windows broken in the contre of each facade by a projecting doorway— 
this latter bemg a divergence from the Italian custom—is frequently found. Often in Italy do the 
grovnd and mezzanine floors come under the main floor, and the main floar—the Piano Nobile—in this 
case represented by the second and third floors linked together by-eantopies, architraves and balustrades, 
is universal. Then comes a necessary intermediate floor, a frieze large enough to contain the fifth 
floor windows, and then the cornice and the parapet wall. Allowance must, of course, be claimed for 
the relatively large number of floors required, and for their comparatively low height: and also for 
the larger number of windows required and their breadth, and the consequent small proportion of plain 
wall surface. These very important differences force one to abandon any claim to call the atyle pure 
Italian Renaissance, and to describe the design merely as ‘an adaptation of that noble style to modern 
requirements and a somewhat sunless climate. 

As to the details. A distinguished eritic has observed that he finds in them items not thoroughly 
digested, showing Greek, Italian and French influence. Tam sorry for that, for insufficient digestion 
ia generally accompanied by pain, and in this case it is the wrong person who suffers. But really, 
Ttahan Renaissance is a style in which you ean find pretty nearly anything you look for, fram Greek— 
notably in the work of that great artist Perazzi—to features which when modified we have come to 
class as French, and our desire was to provide details appropriate to the positions in which they came 
which would not give a nasty jar. There is a real danger, I feel, in being too much a purist in sueh 
matters, and yel it is not easy to judge how far one ought to go in the direction of freedom. Faults 
there ure, of course, and I am only too well aware of them, though I do not propose to list them ; my 
own private list will, no doubt, be increased this evening. 
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In one way anid another there is 4 good deal of carving on the outside of the building, and when you 
remember that it was erected during the war, and that it belongs to a shipping company, and houses a 
large number of tenants who live by the sea and have relations with all the peoples of the globe, you 
will at once see how large waa the number of appropriate subjects to choose from, 

The Great War gave us the keystone heads of Peace and War, and the series of the arms of the 
Alles carved on the shields between the frieze windows overlo: king the river. These will, so long as 
they last, date the building, for at the time they were executed the number of the Allies actually in 
the field exactly tallied with the possible number of shields—Servia, Belgium, France, Russia, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and pene Roumania had not yet entered ; but if the work had not been 
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done with expedition, she might have had a claim to be represented, and it would have been awkward 
to find a place for ber. 

The sea, on the other hand, supplies aa subjects two Neptunes, one dry, the other dripping and 
windy, a number of weird fish commonly known as dolphins, the signs of the Zodiac in the medallions 
over the twelve uncanopied heads to the third floor windows on the side streets ; a number of medallions 
in similar positions showing the arms of the various British ports, and on the keystones to the arches 
over the ground floor windows typical heads representing the peoples of the world: the Negro, the 
North American Indian, the Chinaman, the Egyptian, the Mexican, the Maori, ete. 

And now a few words about the interior. The building is entered through the revolving doors at 
each end of the main cross corridor. This corridor is clothed with Subiaco marble, a material of a very 
pleasant cream colour. The main column: are Doric, reaching up to the ceiling, with a Greek lower 
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order between them, In the centre the corridor is widened, to give importance to the main entrance 
to the Cunard Public Offices on the one side, and that of the Pacific Steamship Company on the other. 
These are, of course, the only offices which run in width from street to street, u tilising for office purposes 
the area spaces, which they derive much of their light. The piers and walls of the Cunard Office 
are covered with a white grey veed marble, Ami Alto by name, which reflects the light wonderfully 
well. The columns under the skylights, apparently magnificent green monoliths, are, alas! Scagliola, 
and the columns are really ventilation trunks. The piers in the Pacific Office are plastered and painted, 
with a good deal of gilding—marble could not be obtained in sufficient quantity when this office was 
fitted up. 

A feature of the Cunard Office is a corridor parallel to the river front, running from the General 
Manager's department to the First Class Booking Counter, adjacent to which is a lounge for first class 
passengers. The marble for these columns is Pentelicon, and that for the lower order Crestola, one of 
the Carrara series, very similar to the Ami Alto. From this corridor a stairease leads down to the 
lower ground floor, where adequate accommodation of all sorts is provided for clerks, second and third 
class passengers, etc., and from it also three special lifts run up to the fifth floor, the whole of which is 
given up to the non-public requirements of the Company—Directors’ Rooms and Board Room, Naval 
Architect, Accountants, and so forth. The space occupied by the Cunard Company itself comprises 
half the ground floor, a good deal more than half the lower ground floor, the whole of the fifth floor and 
a few isolated offices here and there. 

The Company occupies a much larger area than any other tenant of the building, but there are other 
very large holdings. Nearly the whole of the fourth floor is held by one company, the two halves of 
the second Hoor by two others, half the ground floor and a quarter of the first, together with a good deal 
of the lower ground floor, by another. And in addition there are many other offices of varying sizes, 
down to humble folk like ourselves on the sixth floor: and for such, on various floors, Ist, $rd and 4th 
corridors, at right angles to the main cross corridor, divide the whole width into workable portions 
with rooms about 24 feet wide from the windows. 

But in all the offices, great and small, a notable divergence will be observed from tho old-fashioned 
office. Doors are glazed right down to the bottom rail, dividing walls are avoided as far as possible, 
their purpose being served by T-foot screens with uninterrupted plate glass from them to the ceiling. 
A general sir of spaciousness is noticeablo, and in most cases the piers are plastered in a decorative 
manner and painted cream. The impulse in this direction came from America, where, as we all know, 
such offices abound ; but I cannot help thinking that all future great office buildings will have to 
conform to a greater or leas degree. It is « serious matter, for with the spaciousness, which is not only 
apparent but real, the new secommodation required for lady clerks, rest rooms, tea rooms, that for all 
the staff, lavatories, dining rooms, smoke rooms, and the like, I have very little doubt that what will 
in the future be considered adequate will take up at least twice the cubic measurement which used to 
be thought sufficient. One knows well that luxuries, if really of advantage to health, or for any other 
reason, have a way of becoming necessities, and if ever this extended accommodation becomes universal, 
the result in the business areas of our great cities will be enormous, and unless much larger slices of the 
cities are handed over to office buildings, the extension will of necessity have to bei a vertical direction. 

The temperature in these officea has been dealt with in the usual way, for the whole building is 
heated by radiators with forced ¢ireulation of low-pressure hot water + but in private officer, and indeed 
wherever it is considered necessary, ordinary fireplaces ean be added. The amoke from those passes 
through steel tubes up, level, or down, as circumstances demand, to fans driven by electricity, which 
expel it. There is therefore only one chimney stack, that for the boiler fires. Tho system works 
admirably. 

The fittmg up of these offices, most of which has been done by ourse!ves, bas been very interesting 
work, No ruling style has been adopted, and there is great variety. You have instances of Jacobean, 
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Georgian, Neo-Gree, Empire, and severely practical. The innocucus conducting of the pipes and wires 
for the internal works of all sorts has needed much thought, for the requirements of modern offices are 
numerous and exacting. Synehronome clocks are fitted wherever asked for; in one important Board 
Room is installed a Magicoal fire—that ingenious toy which provides all the gaiety of a fire without any 
of its nse ; and in one place il Shenngham screen has been put in for the purpose al converting electric 
light into North Day light, in order that colour may be matched by day or night. Slides in large num- 
bers could be given showing the interior of offices, but in this case T am quite sure that what has been 
of great interest to me would bore you to tears. 

One word about the cost of the building. The whole of the genoral contractor's work was carried 
out without contract, on the principle so common m shipbuilding, and almost universal during the war, 
of cost plus profit. And though this method has worked shockingly badly in many cases, in this 
instance | feel sure it was the wisest that could have been adopted. It all depends upon the honourable 
character of the contractors, and as we were so fortunate as to have Measra. Cubitt and Co. in that 
capacity, we were safe. In the caleulation the Cunard Company were tnken as tenants, and their 
fitting up was not taken into account. But including all the landlord's work, the building, the heating 
drainage, lavatories, lighting, lifts, &e., and not omitting the marble decoration of the main cross 
corridor, the eost of the whole works out to 1s. 2d. per cubie foot. ‘This price seems absurd now, and 
seeing that almost the whole was carried out during the war, I do think 1t is rather remarkable, and 
a4 justification of the methods adopted. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawpen, F.8.A,, 


Professor 8. D. ADSHEAD), M.A. [F.].—It gives me 
especial pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Willink for his very interesting Paper. Personally, I 
regard the Cunard Building at Liverpool as one of the 
finest buildings which has been erected in this country 
for a considerable number of years—certainly it is the 
finest office building. (Hear, hear.) I would like es- 
pecially to call attention to what Mr. Willink has told 
us of the way in which the building was carried out. 
Tt has been the subject of great engineering problems 
and also of great constructional problems. Mr. Wil- 
link, I think, said that if the building had anything 
more in it than that it satisfied practical needs he 
would like to hear of it. I would like to tell Mr. 
Willink—though I don’t think he really needs telling 
—that it is an exceedingly beautiful building; it is 
an instance of a building of extraordinary scientific 
attainment, one containing all that science and prac- 
tice and administration can produce, combined with 
the highest artistic qualities. (Hear, hear.) On one 
little detail of construction I should like to ask a ques- 
tion: What is the connection between the reinforced 
concrete and the Portland stone exterior; dova the 
Portland stone exterior stand wpon itself, as it were, or 
18 It attached to the building as an encasement, as in 
American tice ? 

Mr. H. T. DESCH (of Messrs. Cubitt & Co.) : I need 
hardly say that it is a matter of very great pleasure to 
me to second this vote of thanks. I was associated 
with the building from the beginning to the end, and, 
although I have had very long experience, I do not. 
think I have ever been connected with a building which 
has left more pleasant memories than the associations 
Thad with Mr. Willink and his late partner, Mr. Thick- 
nesse, During the whole time the work went forward 
with extraordinary smoothness, considering the diffi- 
culties we had to contend with owing to the war. Had 
there not been perfect co-operation between the archi- 
tects and everyone connected with the work, such a 
building as this, which I am sure you will all Agree is a 
triumph of art, would never have been produced. 

Mr, A. W, 8. CROSS, MLA. [F.], rising at the in- 
stance of the Chairman ; I can follow my predecessors 
in congratulating Mr. Willink on the very succesaful 
building which he has described to us. We have all 
admired the architecture and the planning and the in- 
ternal decoration generally, and I think we must all 
have been staggered by the cost. We would like Mr. 
Willink to give us the details and tell us how to erect 
such buildings ata similar price. In London Is. 3d. per 
eubic foot is quite beyond our dreams for such a pala- 
tial structure, The architects of the Cunard Bui ding 
may be congratulated on having produced a building 
which will be regarded in the future as marking 
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architectural epoch, whether it be because of its archi- 
tectural merita or the convenience of ita plan. I en- 
dorse all that Professor Adshead has said as to the 
great advancement it shows on any building of recent 
years. We are very pleased to welcome Mr. Willink 
here. I wish we had more Papers from provineial mem- 
bers; it would benefit everyone if they would take 
their share in the Institute’s work. They do what they 
ean on the Council and on such Committees aa they 
are able to attend; but I think that our Papers every 
session should include contributions from provincial 
members, 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.]: May J, 
also, thank Mr, Willink for his interestin Paper and 
his delightful illustrations. I can onl ¥ reiterate what 
has been said already, that this is one of the finest 
buildings that has been put up within the memory of 
anyofus. Iam sure that in the future it will hold its 
own and stand out as one of the great works of the 
century. I should like also to thank Mr. Willink for 
the excellent delivery of his Pa per. He spoke with a 
charm and clearness which was refreshing and which 
greatly added to the pleasure of listening to him. 

Mr. GILLBEE SQOTT : It hay Be Interest to 
mention that I have had recently a tender fora rein- 
forced concrete factory in London at 2s. 10d. a foot ! 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER, M.A. [F.]: T have had the 
pleasure of seeing the Cunard Building, and there isa 
point about it which struck me forcibly on both ocea- 
sions. I have seen illustrations of it in the building 
papers, and we have had this delightful series of slides 
to-night: but it is a building to which less Justice is 
done by illustrations than almost any other building I 
know. When you get in front of the building it is 
extraordinary what an imposing effect it has—an 
effect of solidity which illustrations cannot bring out. 
That is largely because of the great depth of reveal in 
the ground-floor openings. And I have an advantage 
over Mr, Adshead in that I have seen the inside of the 
building, and had the opportunity of studying it, in 
spite of Mr. Willink’s modesty. It is welded together 
into a very harmonious whole, 

Mr. FREDERICK CHATTERTON [F.]: I should 
like to hear some further elucidation of the wonderful 
cornice Mr. Willink par of. If we could see a work- 
ing drawing it would be a great advantage, 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote, said: I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Hubbard that this is one of 
the most interesting Papers we have had in this Insti- 
tute for many months. We should like to congratulate 
the architects upon having the opportunity of putting 
up such a wonderful building. It falls to the lot of 
very few architects in sneren to be called upon to 
design a building on an island site unrestricted as to 
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light and air, and upon what, 1 think, is one of the 
finest positions in the world. Ifany of you have come 
across by the steamer from Birkenhead to me Liver- 
pool landing-stage, and seen the series of buildings : 
St. Nicholas’ Church, the Liver Building—dispropor- 
tionate as it is—the Cunard Building and the Mersey 
Dock Board offices, and on the far horizon the growing 
Cathedral, you will agree that it ia one of the most 
beautiful pictures to be seen on any waterway in 
Europe. We should congratulate the architects on the 
way in which they have seized thetr great opportunity, 
and given to Liverpoo! a building that that city will be 
proud of for all time. I was struck by the simplicity 
of the planning—though one can hardly call it plan- 
ning, because, aa far as I gather, the building consists 
of four main walls, simply sub-divided by glazed par- 
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titions inside. 1 also should be interested to know 
how this great 7-feet cornice is carried. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Willink tells me that Mr. 
Hurst, who was responsible for the structural work, 
is here, and will kindly explain it to us. 

Mr. B. L. HURST, MInst.C.E., M.I-Mech.E., who 
was the Consulting Engineer appointed for the struo- 
tural part of the building by the Cunard Co., at the 
instance of Messrs, Willink & Thicknesse, remarked : 
The cornice overhangs about six feet from the wall 
face, and about seven feet from the face of the wall 
columns, which latter are set back about 12 inches 
behind the wall face. The method adopted for carry- 
ing the cornice was made possible by the fact that 
large stone corbels or modillions secur under it at 
intervals of about five feet along its length, Over 
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each of these modillions there is a reinforced concrete 
cantilever, of depth equal to that of the flat cornice 
stones and hidden from sight by the modillion ; these 
cantilevers are carried back into the building and are 
anchored down to a line of roof beams which run 
parallel with the wall and about eight feet inside it. 
The construction therefore consists of a line of wall 
beams—another similar line of beams behind and 
parallel to them—and cantilever beams joining them 
and projecting out over the cornice at each modillion, 
The fiat cornice stones are dovetailed on to the sides of 
these reinforced concrete cantilevers, and the modil- 
lions are suspended from their lower surfaces by being 
dovetailed on to them. It was a difficult matter to 
deal with the cornice at the angles of the building, 
betatuse the cornice projection “on the diagonal ” ts 
about eleven feet beyond the faces of the corner 
columns, but each corner is arranged in a similar 
manner, with a large cantilever beam 27 feet long, 
extending about ten feet beyond the quoin of the 
building in a diagonal direction: the cornice stones 
and modillions are dovetailed on to these cantilevers 
and some of the cornice stones are suspended from. 
them by means of bronze bolts, in order to give 
greater security. 

Mr. WILLINK (in reply): I am most grateful for 
the extremely kind things which have been said. | 
cannot think I deserve them, There were only two 
questions asked about which I could make any reply ; 
I was hoping there would be man ¥ criticiams, and that 
I should get some definition, from a widely experienced 
person, aa to the length to which one may go when one 
adopts A atyle and takes such liberties with it as to 
make it different from what it was before It is a diffi- 
cult point, and one which varies very much, partly 
being influenced by the temperament of the designer, 
and partly by the amount of education he has got in 
the particular style he is dealing with. Therefore | 
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must go forth from this hall unsatisfied in that respect. 
With regard to Professor Adshead’s question us to 
how the Portland stone clothing was put on to the re- 
inforced concrete, I can only say that the stone would 
very nearly stand by itself. It is not a complete wall, 
because it had to be thinned very much where it came 
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against the piers, but as it left the piers it clasped them 
round. I was very much puzzled in the matter of the 
strength we ought to have at the corners, and when 
first suggestions were made as to reinforced concrete, 
and & square column was put at the end, we did not 
like the Portland stone being so thin. Mr, Hurst came 
to our assistance there, and, instead of having one pier, 
we had two piers at an angle of 45°, which gave a very 
Biron! corner, 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, Hon. Secretary: May I say 
one word about the late Mr. Thicknesse ? He and 
were very old friends; we were brought up in the 
same office and worked side by side, and although he 
was not very well known here, he was well known to 
me. He was a man I had the sincerest regard and 
affection for: he was one of the keenest enthusiasts I 
ever knew, and it is a matter of the greatest possible 
regret to me that he could not come here to receive our 
congratulations on his share in the most interesting 
work which Mr. Willink has deseribed to us 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
held at Paris, 12th-13th November, 1920. 

VI. THE COURSES IN ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ECOLE DES BEAUS-ARTS, PARIS. 
By J. Goperroy, Chef d'Atelier. 

I have been given the honourable task of explainin 
to our English brethren the system of our architectura 
teaching as given at the Foole des Beaux-Arts, Our 
eminent brethren will tell you in their turn how they 
understand this same teaching in England, and after 
hearing them you will be able to judge of the difference 
between the two methods and to form your own con- 

clusions. 

In France there is only one system of teaching archi- 
tecture, that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Pans. This 
is so strictly the case that any provineial schools which 
muy exist are under the same rules as the Paris school, 
their students take part in the same competitions, the 
subjects of which are set in a single syllabus with one 
set of judges, stationed at Paris. 

The architectural section of the Eeole des Beaux-Arts 
is divided into two classes. Students are admitted into 
the second cluss after a competitive examination, which 
takes place twice a year, in February or March and in 
June or July. The tests for admission are as follows :— 

(1) An architectural design, which has to be executed 
in twelve hours by the candidates working in separate 
cubicles, (2) Drawing from a plaster cast or ornament, 
or a head, in eight hours. (3) Modelling ornament in 
low relief, also in eight hours. Passing these three tests 
gives the right of admission to the final examination. 

The number of candidates admissible to the second 
part of the examination must not exceed 154—one 
hundred French and thirty-four foreigners. 

The final competition consists of (1) a two hours’ 
written examination in mathematics followed by a viva 
voce ; (2) problem in descriptive geometry, for which 
two hours are allowed, also followed by a wed voce ; 
(3) an essay ona historical subject, with another ted 
voce. From the reault of these examinations the list of 
candidates admitted to the school is drawn up. There 
must be fifty Frenchmen, and not more than seventeen 
foreigners. 

1 wish to draw special attention to the real difheulty 
of thia competitive examination, which the public 
hardly recognises sufficiently. Besides his famiharity 
with architecture, drawing and modelling, the candi- 
date must possess a knowledge of mathematica greater 
than that required for the bacealawréal, if only in 


desoriptive Romany, which he must have studied 
thoroughly. T should add that there is not one of the 


great State schools in which the difference between the 
number of candidates offering themselves for admission 
and that of students actually received is 0 great, since 


out of about 600 candidates entered for each examina- 


tion, not more than fifty are ever admitted to the 
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school. Those who are admitted are bound in the 
course of their studies to take part in competitive ex- 
aminations of architecture, divided into “ analytical 
exercises,” or studies of composition on a large scale, 
and designs properly so called (projets). All theso exer- 
claes are suuhio’ and finished off (rendu) in the different 
studios from a eketch which has been executed “en 
loge" in twelve hours, There are in cach year 31x 
finished drawings (rendus) of analysis and six of designs 
(projets). Besides, each month a rough sketch ("*¢- 
quisse-cequisae”’) is executed en loge in twelve hours a3 
a test of skill and proficiency. | | 

For a student to pass into the first class he must have 
obtained the necessary number of mentions (valeurs) 
in these competitions. He must have got two honour- 
able mentions for analysis and four for design, two of 
which at least must have been for finished drawings 
(projets rendus), not including work on the history of 
architecture, which consists in the study of examples 
of different periods under the direction of the professor 
of the general history of architecture. To that must be 
added tests on the scientific teaching, which comprises: 
(1) The statics and resistance of materials, with o yird 
roce examination on the eubject of the lectures; (2) 


descriptive geometry, including a number of problems 
to be worked out on paper, one at least en loge, followed 


by an examination on the lectures; (3) stereotomy, 
und surveying and yeibtie aPrasiaa out drawings 
have to be sent in during the lectures, a final one has to 
be made en loge, in eight hours, and there is. vind voce 
examination ; (4) perspective, which includes a certain 
number of sketches from nature and perspective draw- 
ings froma given syllabus, and a vied voce examination 
on the course of lectures; (5) construction, which re- 
quires two projets to be done in the studio within a 
month, a written and an oral examination; lastly, a 
large proje! of general construction drawn out in three 
months from a sketch done en lage. ; 

Lastly, students have to pass examinations in draw- 
ing of and modelling ornament and of the figure. It is 
only when he has successfully passe these different 
tesis that a student is admitted to the first class. 

The First Class, 

The competitive examinations open to students ol 
the first class are the following -— 

(1) Architectural examinations, rough sketches 
(esquixses-eaquisaes) en loge to be worked out (rendts) 
in two months. | : 

(2) Examinations in ornament and its appropriate 
application, 

(3) Examinations on the course of lectures on the 
general history of architecture. + 

The students of this class have also to join in the 
classes for drawing and modelling from nature or from 


Besides this there are also every year oral examina- 


tions in building legislation, physics and chemistry. | 
The students must have obtained at least ten men- 
tions in the architectural examinations and one in cach 
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of the other subjects mentioned above in order to be 
admitted to take part in the exanunation for the 
diploma. 

Tee Dirvoma, 

Since the diploma is a sort of consecration of the 
work done at the school, it can be obtained even after 
the age limit, which is fixed at 30, but only on condi- 
tion that the candidate has obtained the number of 
mentions necessary, before that age. 

The tests are made up of three portions, written, 
drawn and oral. The written test consists in working 
out & question relating to the practical carrying out of 
works. oe ada drawn consists in a design con- 
ceived and fully worked out as if for execution, that is 
to say with figured plans, sections, and elevations com- 
pleted by details and a written description, with speci- 
fication and estimate of some one part of it. 

Lastly, the oral test consists in the disenssion of the 
design by the candidate before a special jury as if he 
Were arguing the thesia for a degree before the doctors 
in that faculty. 

T shall pass rapidly over the numerous special ex- 
aminations instituted as the result of legacies or of 
testamentary dispositions. These examinations are a 
valuable stimulant as well as an encouragement. They 
decide the awarda of the following prizes :— 

For the second class:—The Muller Tochnée prize, 
given to the student who has obtained the greatest 
number of mentions in the examinations of the year. 
The Jean Leclere prize, awarded to the student who has 
passed first out of the second class into the first. The 
Jay prize, for the student who was first in the examina- 
tion in construction. 

For the first class :—The Rougevin prize, given after 
an ¢xamination in the principles of ornament and its 
appropriate application, an essentially artistic exami- 
nation. The Godbcuf prize, whose claims to interest 
and importance come very near those of the last. The 
American recognition prize, given after a competition 
in composition, at full speed. The Guadet prize, which 
is aesigned to the holder of the best diploma and which 
indicates on his part the highest qualities of design and 
construction united, I pass over several, but the one 
which T must not neglect to mention is the Grand Prix 
de Rome, whose importance and fame are known 
throughout the world. It includes successive elimina- 
tions after sketches in difficult design done en loge in 
12 hours, 24 hours, and 4 days, which end by marking 
out ten studerits clearly pfted who are admitted to the 
final test en loge. That it is whichcausesthiscom petition 
to touch the highest pointof thegreatartof architecture. 
It forms the dream of the best studenta, indeed of all 
the students, because besides the rewards which the 
prize-winter gains, itis the crown of a whole system of 
teaching —of the very highest teaching, One may even 
say that those who have no share in it benefit by it, 
The Prix de Rome i4 the star which lights our road. 

Such, gentlemen, is the teaching of architecture in 
our great and beautiful School of Fine Arta. 

Now, is this teaching capable of improvement 1 No 
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doubt itis, for perfection does not exist. But one must 
beware of being too severe an this teaching, for it is 
ingrained in the nature of the French people to be al- 
ways dissatistied, always criticising themselves. [know 
that modifications of our system are under considera- 
tion, in order to bring it, perhaps, into closer relation 
with the progress of the times; I know that the tendency 
nowadays is not to flatter oneself with illusions, but to 
become, so they say, more practical; but ought Art, 
true Art, to suffer from that ? Others, however, than 
T will bring these new ideas before you. 

However that may be, our School of Fine Arts holds 
none the less a lofty position towards which are turned 
the eyes of all the civilised world. Its artistic and 
scientific teaching is based on veneration for a long 
tradition of emulation which springs from the close 
comradeship which exists between pupils of the same 
studio and which enables the younger members to 
benefit by the help of their seniors. In return for this 
help the former give their services as * nigoers,”” us 
they are called, that is in helping the seniors in finishing 
their projets, by which they themselves learn. In a 
word, from this mutual help, from this close collabora- 
tion, springs a sort of buoyancy, to which our kindly 
French gaiety gives a still brighter sparkle, so that one 
sees weak characters grow strong, more decided ones 
reach their full strength and development. 

And now our English colleagues must allow me to 
say briefly to my French comrades in what respects it 
seems to me that our two systema of teaching differ. 
It can, of course, be nothing but my own personal 
opinion, and T am sure, therefore, that I may ask for 
your kind indulgence if it i4 not entirely correct. 

In France the tradition is that, from the very be- 
ginning, a student should learn composition without 
knowing exactly what are the modern requirements 
which the building he is designing must sutiafy, even 
without having, more often than not, the least idea of 
the nature of the materials to be employed. 

We consider in France that he who knows how to 
compose will always get the best results from all the 
problems put to him. And it is that which is the cause 
that in our school projects of composition take the 
first place whilst those which concern construction pro- 
perly so-called, the “technique” of the profession 


of architecture, are, i a little too much, pushed 
En 


into the background. In England, on the contrary, the 
student is initiated first of all into the knowledge of 
mitenials and of the sciences which concern their use; 
it is only later that he begins to study composition, 

Moat of our sy Ny brethren think that composition 
as a whole must flow out of a perfect knowledge of the 
needs which the building is to supply ; and that on the 
other hand the study of construction must go hand in 
hand with that of composition, For that reason in 
England almost as much time is given to the study of 
construction as to that of composition, and in English 
aig the details of the construction are invariably 
own, 

T must add that in the English schools considerable 
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importance is attached to sketching from nature, to 
measured drawings of buildings, and lastly to repre- 
senting projects in perspective ; tho building ts taken 
from the point of view from which it will be generally 
seen in reality. That is why the projects of English 
architects always have the appearance of a thing al- 
ready executed, or at least perfectly executable. 

Lastly, more than we do, perhaps, English professors 
require from young people who are intending to be 
come architects thorough general education. They 
think, indeed, not without reason, that the architect, 
master of the work, ought by his intelligence, his know- 
ledge, and his talent, to possess a complete moral 
ascendency over those who will be called epen ho 
realise his ideas, to such an extent that he may be able 
to direct them in the hest way possible. 

Nevertheless, [ shall not venture to pronounce an 
opinion on the comparative value of these two systems 
ao far as to draw a moral from them. But what T can 
say is that the English system is the more practical, 
rests on a more substantial foundation. 

Whilst ours is single, resting entirely on that of our 
School of Fine Arts, that of the English schools, in spite 
of 1 certain common tendency, allows of considerable 
variety of method. Ts that a good thing, or a bad one 
Are we or our English friends in the might? Un- 
doubtedly from our teaching there may result a certain 
lack of variety in ourart. If our land of Francets one, 
in mind as well as in heart, it is none the lesa varied 
beneath its unbreakable unity. If the same French 
heart is to be found in a Basque as in a Breton, the 
manners and customs of the two are none the less dif- 
ferent, just aa the needs are different of men who dwell 
in lands whose soil is not the same, and who are not 
subject to exactly the same climate. 

Is it, therefore, quite logical that an architectural 
student from the Basque provinces should receive 
exactly the same teaching as an architectural student 
from Brittany? I will not dwell on the point. But, 
gentlemen, is not our school a nursery of students from 
all nations, who will afterwards carry French taste to 
every latitude. * 

I have just used the words French taste, Our school 
is indeed above all the school of French taste. And 
it is that which it must remain, It is for the architect a 
school of general French culture. And it ts that which 
it must continue to be. | 

If we take from our English friends a little of their 
practical sense, it must not be to the detriment of our 
own art. Let us rather make that art serve those 
realistic aims which we may be called upon to carry out. 
That is the direction in which our art and English aims 
can work together. The lofty teaching of our School of 
Fine Arts should, for example, inspire our provincial 
schools, but it must be in order to teach their students 
thut if architectural works must have a utilitarian 
objective, a French artist ought to know how to bring 
beauty out from that utilitarian objective. There ts 
even a beauty essentially Freneh which can only rise 
from bringing this very utility to the front. Tt is that 
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which willcause the Basque house andthe Breton house 
of the twentieth century, however different they may 
appear at first sight, to have a certain nir of relation- 
ship in beauty, the reflection of the same French spirit 
which will have known how to adapt to different re- 
quirements and with different materials the same ideal, 
the same intelligence, the same methods, 

Allow me, gentlemen, to tell you how proud I am 
to share with my old friend Liewt.-Colonel Cart de 
Lafontaine, the honour of being one of the links in the 
liaison between our two great meetings. Need I remind 
you that the good understanding between our two. 
associations began to show itself in 1913. It became 
closer in 1914 after onr exhibition in the Tennis Court. 
| ended my report on that exhibition by expressing the 
hope that this manifestation, which had arisen from 
an entente cordiale, would not be the last. How much 
has happened since then which has brought about more 
than an enfente cordiale—which has seen the destinies 
of our two countries united during four years of most 
terrible war, and their blood mingled in the struggle 
against the common enemy. 

To-day it is for the works of Peace that so close a 
union will be needed. The union of the minds of our 
two nations must be maintained by frequent relations 
hetween intellectual groups like ours. The union which 
was indispensable to obtain the common victory will 
remain as invaluable as ever for establishing happiness 
in peace time and for the peace of the world, which 
depends on the close alliance between our two great 
countries. Let us remain, therefore, gentlemen, mn the 
contests of peace, allies as closely united as when in 
war we triumphed together. And for that which be- 
longs to us who are the constructora and builders of 
houses for mankind, let us first set the example of 
walking hand in hand, for the sake of art, of science, 
of our native land. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fixed Tenders for Building Work. 
115, Gower Street, WLC: 1 Feb 1921, 
To the Secretary RI.B.A.,— 

S1e,—With reference to the recommendation of the 
Council stated in the current issue of the Jovrwat, to 
the effect that the pre-war practice of obtaining fixed 
tenders for hnuilding work should again be reverted to, 
I think that it would be greatly to the interests of the 
profession generally if the Practice Committee would 
state in detail the reasons that led them to form this 
conclusion. 

Considerable experience has taught me that a con- 
tract based on nett cost plus a fixed percentage profit 
had many advantages over the old system. The 
danger of “ scamped ” work is almost entirely elimi- 
nated, as the contractor has no incentive to attempt 
to deviate from the specification. Further, the archi- 
tect has much greater control over all mattera apper- 
taining to the work; and if he is a business man as 
well as an architect—a combination one must admit 
not usually found—he can generally effect very con- 
siderable savings as the work proceeds, 

A properly drawn contract ahould, by limiting the 
contractor's profit, provide against the danger of his 
purchasing expensive articles where cheaper ones will 
serve. Experience has also taught me that contracts, 
not onlyon the basis of payment on nett cost plus a per- 
centage profit but also on an imprest account whereby 
the contractor is paid in advance on monthly esti- 
mates, are preferable to ond shkeih fixed price system ; 

rofita are considerably reduced and the clients reap 

all benefits throughout. Further, more real compe- 
tition is introduced into this form of building than any 
other, as tenders are obtained by the contractor and 
submitted to the architect for every particle of 
material purchased when it is actually required, and 
not weeks or perhaps months beforehand. Again, 
the danger of a “ ring” being formed by builders or 
merchants when tendering is greatly minimised. 

Now that prices show a downward tendency surely 
it is the verv to keep to the system I advocate, as 
clients, having been forced in the past to pay increases 
as prices advanced, can now insist on reaping the bene- 
fit as prices decrease, an impossibility under a fixed 

Personally, I hope the profession will never revert 
to the iniquitous and at times grossly unfair system 
of competitive tendering, and I for one shal! build on 
the cost price basis wherever possible, as experience 
has convinced me that the advantages considerably 


outweigh any disadvantages the system may have. 


But then, no system yet devised is perfect. 
G. Scorr Cockzr. [A]. 


Mr. Horace Cusrrr [4.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Practice Standing Committee, to whom the foregoing 
letter was submitted, replies as followa :-— 

Without going so far as to detail, in the manner sug- 
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gested by Mr. G. Scott Cockrill, all the considerations 
which have led the Practice Committee to recommend 
an early return to the custom of fixed tenders, one 
reason may be given which seema to me personally to 
be in itself sufficient. It is that, with a fixed tender, 
the client, before authorising the commencement of a 
building, haa definite information as to what it is going 
to cost. From the standpoint of a business man, a 
contract on the basis of a fixed tender is therefore 
greatly preferable to one on the less definite cost-plus- 
profit basta. and after all, itis the duty of an architect 
—whatever his personal predilections—to adopt the 
method which best serves the interests of his client. 
Horace Cvurt, 
Hon, Seerefary, Practice Committee. 


Architectural Student: Competitions. 
Architectural Association > Sth February, 1921. 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.LB.A.,— 

Sit,—The present methods for the adjudication of 
students’ competitions leaves very much to be desired, 
The students’ duty, apparently, ends when their draw- 
ings have been submitted. How, by whom, and when 
they are judged they must not enquire. 

No practising urchitect would submit a design in 
competition where the names of the assessors were 
unknown, or where the names of the assessors appoin- 
ted did not inspire confidence in their ability tomake a 
proper selection. The architect in such case can always 
do the obvious thing and not compete, but the student 
is not in the same position, He must compete—how 
otherwise will his abilities recerve recognition !—yet he 
must do so under conditions which are, tosay the least, 
arbitrary and shipshod. | 

Take for instance the Rome Competition, the “Blue 
Riband,” so far as value poea, of architectural students’ 
competitions. The names of the jury are utterly un- 
known to the student; even those few people in the 
know only hear names casually, the full list ia never 
published. The names, when one does hear them, are 
those of eminent architects whose student days were 
overall a century ago, 

The jury probably includes the names of one or 
two middle-aged men, but too small a proportion to 
ensure a thorough appreciation and understanding of 
the present-day atadeeh | 

Present-day methods of training and fashions in 
architecture are somewhat different from those of the” 
mid-Vietorian régime, and as a consequence too often 
the mediocre design is selected in place of those designs 
showing «volutionary tendencies which one would 
sor the prizes were intended to foster, | 

kness In writing programmes and in assessing 
competitions ia not A i to any particular body, 
I was myself on the jury of an important Institute 
prize recently, and was entirely ignorant, until the 
Committee met, as to who the mombers were. I did 
not receive a listof themembers, nor has a list been pub- 
lished. Some members of that Committee were proba- 
bly unable to attend, but if so 1 was unaware of it, and 
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one can easily imagine a case where the absence of a 
particular member would have necessitated an ad- 
journment so that his advice might be obtained. 

It has been my experience many times that the 
best students have failed to win the recognition to 
which their gentus entitled them solely through the pore 
selective ability of the assessors or examiners to whom 
they submitted their work. 


Students’ competitions are not on a par with com- 


petitions for practising architects, and should be as- 
aeased differently. They (the students) should have the 
opportunity of expressing their aims and ideals to the 
jury; andas none better than the students themselves 
now where the shoe pinches, so all juries of students’ 
competitions should have 50 per cent. of their members 
as little removed from the student as circumstances 
permit, not only in justice to the student, but also to 
ensure that tricks, cribs, and dodges are exposed. 

I would personally not advise any student to com- 
pete except under the following conditions :— 

1) The names of the jury or assessors should be 
published with the conditions of the competition. 

(2) All competing students should be entitled to sub- 
mit one name for election to the jury—all such names 
receiving nomination equal to 25 per cent. of the total 
number of competitors to be enrolled on the jury. 

(3) A written précis of the award to be published (or 
delivered by a member of the jury-) 

Ropeer Atsrmeos [F.]. 
Director of Edweation. 


Mr. Arruur Keen, Hon. Secrefary, has sent the fol- 
lowing reply to the above letter -— 

I will not enter into controversy with Mr. Atkinson 
on the points that he raisea : he may be nght or wrong 


in his views, and few things are too perfect for amend- - 


ment: but I suggest to him seriously that his right 
course is not to publish his criticisms in the Press when 
he has in his own hand the means for securing all that 
he wishes. 

The Institute prizes are awarded, not by any jury of 
assessors, but by the Council of the Institute, which is 
a body elucted by all the members. The Board of 
Architectural Education advises the Council on mat- 
ters relating to the prizes, and if Mr- Atkinson had eri- 
ticiams or suggestions to offer his obvious course was to 
bring them before the Board of which he is a member, 
knowing quite well that full weight would be given to 
any proposals made by him. If he friled to convince 
the Board he could deal with the matter in the Council, 
of which also he isa member. He has every: oppor- 
tunity of knowing the names of those appointed to 
study the work sent in for the prizes, of revising the 
conditions that he describes as arbitrary and alipahod, 
of amending the programmes that he objecta to, of se- 
curing the publication of lista of names, and of exolud- 
ing assessors whose selective ability does not seem to 
him to be up to the standard that he desires. 

He advises students not to compete except uniler 
conditions which he outlines, but he has not brought 
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these conditions before the notice either of the Board 
or the Council. 

As regards his claim for students’ work to be dealt 
with by young men who have sympathy with the atti- 
tude of the student, may I remind him that, in the 
very Committee that he particularly refers to, out of 
a total of eight members there was only one who could 
not be described as a young man, and he is at the head 
of one of the architectural schools, Asa matter of fact 
he was not present. All the others were men who 
are well known for their active interest in schools and 
students. 

The Press should be used for the discussion of broad 
matters of principle ; questions of administration are 
better dealt with in the bodies that are concerned with 
them. 5 4 

eet 


10th Febrwary 1921. 
To the Editor, Jourxat R-1.B.A.,— 

Sm,—Mr. Waldram’s article is a plea to free our- 
selves from the “ tyranny of the text book ” and to 
give “ common sense full play.” Lest an application 
of “ common sense” to the article should only induce 
the architect to take refuge in the text book, will 
Mr. Waldram please explain the following :— 

(a) In Fig. 2 we have a beam formed with two 
T-inch by 24-inch wood joists doing the work of six 
3-inch by 2-inch joists in Fig. 1, yet the floors are anid 
to be designed “* to the same degree of stiffness.” 

(b) The beam in Fig. 2 has an effective span af 
11 feet 3 inches (9-Inch bearings) and carries a floor 
width of 7 feet 94 inches. With the Bye-law super- 
load of 70 Ib. and dead weight of 10 Ib. per square foot 
4 simple calculation shews a fibre stress of 2,900 Ib. 
per aquare inch—a factor of safety of 1? on the 6,500 
Ib. ultimate stress. Recognised practice allows a factor 
of safety of 5 to 7 for timber—on data taken, of 
course, from good specimens—and the usual working 
fibre stress taken is ) owt,, or about 1,000 Ib. 

Practically every dwelling-house floor has, sooner 
or luter, a tremendous load toe carry—crowded to the 
very utmost with human beings—for example, at an 
auction sale; and an architect. striving to reduce the 
cost of hia building should not commence by reducing 
the beams to less than half the strength required by 
recognised practice.—Yours, etc., . 

D. Wenster Ropertson [ Licentiate]. 

Mr. Warpram senda the following reply : 

Thanks are due to Mr, Robertson for calling atten- 
tion to an interesting point which, in a paper already, 
I fear, unduly long, was left to a mere noto on the 
detail drawing, and to the very striking results of 
the test loading. This note, which gives the loading 
an the main beams as half that on individual joists, 
has doubtless escaped attention. Single joists are sub- 
ject to concentrated loads, shocks, eto., and no reason- 
able objection can be taken to the somewhat liberal 


Awrnur Keen, Hon, Sec. RBA. 
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loading on them implied by the Ministry of Health 
schedule, which is, I think, consistent with a total 
loading of 56 Lb. per square foot, not 80 Ib., as given by 
Mr. Robertson, and quoted apparently from the 
L.C.C, Regulations. 

But if individual joists are to be sufficient for loads 
which are more than double the average over the 
whole floor, a reasonable value for main beams would 
appear to be half that on single joists. 

The question arises as to what is the criterion of 
stiffness. Beyond the theoretical limit of a deflection 
not exceeding span+50), which is considered to in- 
volve danger of cracking plaster ceilings, is there any- 
thing more exact than the test of jumping, or of letting 
one's weight down heavily on the heels ? 

As regards strength, if the actual tests, which were 
on very bad timber, had been less obviously convinc- 
ing, possibly 9-inch or 11-inch timbers might have 
been used to give greater strength and stiffness with 
still less wood. A 2% by 11-inch section, for instance, 
would have been about 25 per cent. stronger, nearly 
twice as stiff, with about 20 per cent. less cube. 

But with such an obvious reserve of strength and 
adequate stiffness, consideration was given to appear- 
ance and headroom, both economically im portant. 

It must be confessed that the remote contingency 
of a crowded auction sale in » small first-floor cottage 
bedroom was not considered. The more reasonable 
possibility of sacks of potatoes or stacks of hooks, 
neither of which are usually stored except aguinst the 
wall, was considered to be within the category of un- 
reasonable misuse which it ia the peculiar province of 
the factor of safety to meet. 

It muy not be without interest to mention that the 
question of reasonable seantlings for cottage floors was 
suggested by the discovery in a remote Village that 
the traditional scantlings for first-floor fir joists carry- 
ing heavy old furniture was 6 inches by 2 inches over 
I2 feet span and 2 feet centre to centre. 

Without suggesting anything ao revolutionary as 
this, it is, I think, obvious that the matter 1s one of 
those everyday points which has hitherto escaped the 
consideration which it demands to-day. 

[t is somewhat unfortunate that the Ministry of 
Health specification permita alternative sections, but 
of equal area; not of equal strength or eqyua! stiffness, 

Percy J. Watoram. 


REVIEWS, 
OLD CAMBERWELL. 
Old Camberwell: Ite History and Antiquities, By Phill 
Moainwarin Johnaton, F.3.4., PRLBA. fiver Lond, 
1919. (J. B. Wigzell, 12, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell. 
Antiquarians and archwologists will find in this 
stnall volume much of interest not to be discovered in 
previous records of Camberwell. It traces the history 
of St. Giles’ Church from the Norman period down to 
its final destruction by fire in 1841 ; deseribing its 
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gradual transformation fromthe twelfth-century small 
structure consisting of nave and chancel, which wag 
given by the Earl of Gloucester to the Priory of Ber- 
mondsey, to the ultimate church with cha pels to Our 
Lady and St. Nicholas and with north and south 
iS 5. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the church, 
because it is the only architectural relic, is the two 
stalled sedilia and piscina of late fourteenth-century 
work which Mr. Johnston has recently re-erected 
the modern church, He gives drawings and a photo- 
graph of this with valuable technical descriptions, par- 
ticularly noting the curious window opening in the 
back of the western stall. His catalogue of brasses and 
historical! notices of Camberwell families, including the 
Norman Muschampes, the Skinners, the Scotts (John 
Scott was a Baron of the Exchequer in 1528), the De 
Crespignys, the Bowyers (Sir Edmund was one of 
Edward Alleyn's witnesses to the Foundation deed of 
Dulwich College and a guest at the College banquet 
in 1619), the Gardiners and others, are very complete, 

Of topographical interest are the descriptions of 
Roman causeways, and of architectural interest the 
reviews of many stately homes formerly existing in 
the parish, including Great Denmark Hall, a stately 
seventeenth-century house with a fine oak staircase 
and painted hall. 

Knows T. Haun [F-}, 








THE LIBRARY, 
The Ricker Library, University of Illinois. 

The Department of Architecture of THlinois Univer: 
sity has forwarded a copy of the University Bulletin 
(val. xvil, No. 29) which is devoted to a description of 
the Ricker Library of Architecture (which forms part 
of the University), by Mr. N.C. Curtis, The Ricker 
Library, which contains about 8,000 volumes, is one 
of the great architectural libraries of America, being 
only second to the famous Avery Library of Columbia 
University. Mr, Curtis, indeed, doubts whether even 
the Avery Library is superior “ for serving the prime 
function of a school collection, the furnishing of pre- 
cedent and inspiration for design." | 

Mr. Curtis, in “a familiar talk to students of the 
University,” addresses thom as follows: “Is it not a 
fact,” he asks, “ that at the end of your four years’ 
course of study you do not know as much about the 
great volumes contained in this library as vou ought 
to know ; that you have not made tho best use of your 
privileges and opportunities ¢" Mr. Curtis followa the 
development of architectural literature and refers to 
the most important books. At the end of his Paper he 
gives « list of “ old and rare” books contained in the 
Ricker Library, of which the most Important are the 
Caesariano Vitreviue, (1521) and Jacques-Frangois 
Blondel's L’ Architecture Frangoise (1752-56). 

R, 
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CHRONIOLE. 
Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 
tie! January, 1921, 

The Ministry of Health aud the Seale of Fees for 
Housing—The Members of the R.1.B.A. Deputation 
to the Ministry of Health reported that a satisfactory 
agreement had been arrived at with the Mimstry on 
various points connected with the fees for Housing 
work. The terme will be published as soon as possible. 

Annual Conferences in the Provinces.—-A Commuttee 
was appointed to arrange for the holding of Annual 
R.1.B.A. Conferences in important provincial centres. 

Control of Competitions —A proposal by the Com- 
petitions Committee for bringing the Allied Societies 
into closer touch with the R.I.B.A. in the control of 
competitions was accepted by the Council, 

Pullic Lectureson Architecture.—TheCounciladopted 
a programme prepared by the LiteratureStanding Com- 
mittee for a series of public lectures on Architecture 
by distinguished authoritwa. | 

The Royal Gold Medal, 1921—The Council unani- 
mously adopted the recommendation of the Royal Gold 
Medal Committee in favour of the nomination of Sir 
E. L. Lutyens, R.A, [F.],as Royal Gold Medallist for 
the year 1921. 

The Government of Ireland Act.—A letter was te- 
ceived from the Chief Secretary for Ireland indicating 
the possibility of sympathetic consideration of the pro- 
podals put forward by the RI.B.A. on behalf of the 
professional and technical division of the Trish Civil 
Service. 

Architects’ and Surceyors’ Assistants’ Welfare Com- 
mittee —The Council requested the Practice Committee 
to confer with the representatives of the Surveyors 
Institution on the proposals submitted by the Assis- 
tants’ Welfare Committee, 

The British School at. Atheis.—The Literature Com- 
mittee was asked to considor the advisability of giving 
further financial assistance to the British School at 
Athens, 

Reinstatement,—Three members were reinstated. 


14k February, 1921 . 


H.R. The Prince of Wales.—The Prince of Wales 
has consented to acespt the Hon. Fellowship of the 
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Royal Institute, and the nomination will be submitted 
to the General Body in due course. 

The R.I.B.A. Library.—The Council are considering 
an interesting scheme prepared by the Literature 
Standing Committee for improving the accommoda- 
tion of the Royal Institute Library. 

The Conditions of Contrat—The Council have 
appointed a committee for the purpose of meeting 
representatives of the Institute of Builders and the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers 
and discussing the position with regard to Conditions 
of Contract. 

Housing in Rural Distriets—Arrangements have 
been made for the appointment of a member, with 
ape experience in rural housing schemes, to assist 
the representatives of the R.I.B.A. in negotiations 
with the Ministry of Health. 

R1.B.A, Garden Party —A Garden Party will take 
place on Peace Day, 1921, on the same lines as the 
successtul function of last: year. 

The Godwin Bursary, 1921.—The programme of the 
tour of Mr. C. B. Pearson [F.]as Godwin Bursar 1921 
has been approved. Mr. Pearson will travel mm the 
United States to study the planning and construction 
of Hotels. 

Reiustatements.—Three members were reinstated. 


Hate! CAEN eh aa oe lake WWE 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers held in June last year it was decided 
to invite to dinner at the Headquarters Mess, Chat- 
ham, the President and one other member of the 
Council of each of the principal Engineering Institu- 
tions. The idea underlying the proposal was to show 
their admiration of the part played by those institu- 
tions in the late war, and in particular to express their 
sense of the debt owed by the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers to the members of those mstitutions who 
served in, orin connection with, the Royal Engineers ; 
also to assist in keeping the civil and military pro- 
fessions of engineering in touch with each other. The 
dinner has been fixed to take place on the 17th March, 
and invitations to attend as representatives of the 
R.1.B.A. have been accepted by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
President, and Mr. Maurice Webb, D.8.0., MLC., Afem- 
her of Council. Those attending will be accommodated 
for the night in the vicinity of the RE. Headquarters 
Mesa as the guests of the officers of the corps. On the 
following morning the guests will be shown round the 
School of Military Engineering and given some insight 
into the general scope and methods of training there. 


Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Further Evidence for Dynamic 
eullacoress in Ancient Greek Architecture. 

As already announced, a Joint Meeting of the 
R.LB.A. and the Society for the Promotion of Hel- 
lente Studies has been arranged to take place at the 
Inatitute on Tuesday, Ist March, at'8 p.m., when Mr. 
Jay Hambidge will read a Paper entitled “ Further 
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Evidence for Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Greek 
Architecture." Mr. Hambidge, writing from Athena on 
the 2nd February, says: “ Recently I spent some 
time at Bassae, in Phigaleia, obtaining new measure- 
ments of the Ictinos Temple there. Wenow have the 
data for two first-class Greek buildings by the same 
architect—the Parthenon, filled with subtle curva- 
tures, and the Bassae building, a straight line struc- 
ture. Of all the examples of Greek symmetry which 
IT have examined, the Bassaec structure is the simplest.” 


R.LB.A. Visit to Westminster Hall. 

The Art Standing Committee are organising a series 
of visits by Members and Licentiates to buildings of 
interest in London and the neighbourhood. The first 
will take place on Saturday, 5th March, at 2.90 p.m., 
to Westminster Hall, to inspect the work of repair to 
the roof which is being carried out by H.M. Office of 
Works under the direction of Sir Frank Baines, 0.BE., 
M.V.O. As the work is now nearing completion, so 
favourable an opportunity to examine the old roof at 
close quarters and see what is being done to repair, 
strengthen and maintain it, is not likely to occur again 
for the present generation of architects, The number 
of visitors is strictly limited, and as their namea must 
be made known to the authorities, Members and 
Licentiates wishing to join the party should notify the 
Secretary R.IB.A. not later than Tuesday, lat March, 


London University Site: Holland Park or Bloomsbury. 
Discussing in The Times of the 8th Inst. 1 posable 
Holland Park site for London University, consisting 
of an unbuilt-on area at least four times the size of the 
Bloomsbury site, which 1s available for immediate 
use at & price infinitely more favourable than the 
Bloomsbury site, Captain George §. C. Swinton says : 
Here, then, are some points for the consideration of the 

public, London University should be set down to-da 
where London will want it hereafter. If it is to be healthy 
it must always grow, and it should Inst as long as London 
laste. To overy individual professor or student there will 
come a time of arrested development, and then death= but 
the University will live on, and together with its teaching 
anil ite traditions should grow ita buildings, ite achools, 
workshops, and laboratories, not oe on unplanned mass, 
but spaced eo that all may severally expand, ‘This nicer - 
tates a wide site with ground reserved all over jt. - The 
course of every contre of popalation is that in days gone by 

men did not look far enough abead or think hig enough. 

Let the public, then, compare the two propositions, 
Holland Park and Bloomsbury, one « simple town-plan- 
ning #cheme on open ground, the other an unnecessary 
destruction and costly reconstruction of many uno Porcine 

buildings and streets, : ; | 
Mr, Fisher hos sald that he desires to create a university 
quarter. For this the first, with ite trees, its lawns, ite 
facilities for recreation, ita great historic house steeped in 
literary traditions, ia ideal; while It ia surroundec by « 
reaidontial neighbourhood sparsely covered by other houses, 
big and littie, and ao suitable to all purses, onauring o 
“ quarter” capable of indefinite expansion. At present it 
cannot be claimed as central, but the centres of London 
change with etery generation, and it ia, ab any rate, easily 
accessible by every form of up-to-date locomotion, and 
oloao to the numerous educational activities located in 


South Kensington. 
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On the other hand, consider Bloomsbury, central un- 
questionsbly, but hemmed in betwoen the three Breat, 
northern railway termini, the crowded aho Y districts 
of Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, and Holborn, 
and the ever-encroaching City, A hundred and fifty vears 
ago it was seemncsangh laid out as = residential quarter, but 
it ia now in process of being exploited for offices and hotels 

In these days, when town-planning is our latest etionce, 
who can hesitate between the two t 

Can, then, the matter be reopened, or is it too late > 
Por votes have been given and decisions arrived at, 

The University Senate, by a large majority, are tied to 
Univorsity Coll e. The Government, who are res onmai ble 
for housing the University, are, we are told, pledged to bu 
this property—for some purpose or othtr—from the Bed. 
ford estate, 

The London County Council is committed, having, last 
October, after heart-scarchings prolonged overseven years, 
agreed by a very small majority to support the Bloomsbury 
site; but, apart from jte duties to the University, the 
Council represents every Londoner, and London cannot 
fail to be interested in the disposal of the last large unbuilt- 
on epee available for her service, 

There remain the taxpayers and the ratepayers, who 
have to collect the money. It is for them to ser that they 
get the best value, Let them be * canny, and remember 
that their University most be made a pleasant place, so aa 
to tempt not only the atudent but the architect. and hia 
patron, the generous benefactor. 


joe the above si written it has been announced that 
fhe negotiations which have beer proceeding between the 
Dake of Bedford and the Government for the sale to the 
latter of the freehold site of 11 acres at the back of the 
British Museum,forthe purposeof the University of London, 
have now been completed, and the contracta have been 
zigned and exchanged. Taken in conjunction with the reso- 
lution of the Senate of the University of London in favour 
of acquiring the Bloomebury site, this announcement ape 
parently marks a considerable step towards a solution of 
the problem of housing the University. Tt haa, however, to 
be borne in mind that, whether the University had adopted 
the Government's offer or had rejected it, the Government 
would have acquired “the land behind tho British 
recent The selection of the opis portant as it is, 
caves very serious questions still to be settled, including 
the marital @ if any, of tho State contribution towards the 
cost of the buildings to be crested, and also the question of 
the grant for the game purposn by the London County 
Council, Up to the present no dofinite sum has been men: 
tioned as the price of the Bloomsbury land, nor have the 
terms of the purchase in other reapecta born diyuleed. The 
com plicated ‘wisationd romaining for treatment meas the 
Bloomsbury soheme can be regarded aa finally and irrevoo- 
ably adopted are indicated in the exhaustive report which 
was mado last summer by Mr. F. W. Hunt (Valuer to the 
London Connty Council). 


At the Meeting of the London Comnty Council held on 
the 15th inst., Captain Swinton moved: “ That, in view of 
the importance (i) of obtaining for the University of Lon- 
don a site commensurate in all respects with the educa- 
tional and other interests involved, {ii) of soouring the 
most far-reaching advantages posible in the eituation and 
development of a University quarter, both from the point 
of view of town-planning and amenities of situation, (iii) of 
the faot that a site of ample size, for bath preeent andl 
future requirements, and convenient situation from the 
points of view of access and development, i now available 
at Holland Park, at a capital cemt considerably lesa than 
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that involved by the far smaller site at Bloomsbury, (iv) 
of the Counnil’s commitments in relation to the coat of 
buildings on a new site for the University, and (¥) of the 
necessity for tho greatest possible conservation of financial 
effort in the interesta of London's ratepayers of all classes, 
it be an instruction to the Education Committee forthwith 
to confer with the Improvements and Building Acts Com- 
mittees on the question of the site at Holland Park for the 
University, and to report fully to the Council thereon, 
setting out in detail all the considerations involved, and 
submitting o recommendation so drawn as to give the 
Council an opportunity of arriving at a decision in the 
matter with duc regard to the development of London and 
other large questions of policy involved.” The Counail 
agreed to inktruct the Education Committee to confer 
with the other Committees mentioned and to report. 
Mr. W. D. Garde, F.S.A. [F.], in a letter to The 
Times of the 8th inst. on the subject of the upkeep of 
Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral, urges 
immediate action being taken by the Government to 
secure for all time the amenities of the Abbey and 
Houses of Parliament “in the prevention of imping- 
ing commercial buildings which would destroy the 
Abbey's river aspect and that of the great group of 
national buildings of which it forma the nucleus.” 
This desirable end can be attained, Mr. Care shows, by 
the acquisition of a amall site on which most of the 
leases are just expiring—only nine sinall houses. 
Passing to the fabrics themselves, Mr. Carde points 
out that the structural needs of the Abbey and Canter- 
bury are very different. “ The exterior of the Abbey 
preserves only a few remnants of ancient stone. The 
greater part of its ancient external detail and the form 
of many of ite features are either lost or conjectural. 
Surface security thus demands only the wise direction 
of sound workmanship and the selection of a safe 
stone. That most important, but at the same time 
most difficult part of the preservers’ art and skill, the 
conservation of antiquity, is virtually absent from the 
Abbey so far as ita exterior is concerned. That pro- 
blem is by no means absent from the exterior of 
Canterbury, despite the early nineteenth century re- 
storationa, which went far beyond the actual needs of 
the time, The present pinnacles of the nave, now, be- 
cause an ill-se stone was used, mere decayed 
remnants, belong with much other decaying work to 
that unhappy period, and thus present only much the 
same sonia te at Westminster. But there are fortu- 
nately large tracts of ancient stone and detail left to 
us, albeit suffering from the attack of our modern 
smoke-charged atmosphere. In the last 25 years we 
have set ourselves to. preserve rather than to renew, 
wherever preservation was in any way possible. Ex- 
haustive experiments to this end have been made, and 
the modest figure asked for by the Dean* marks the 
fact that such preservation is much the more econo- 
mical process, But, to be continually effective, such 
aroveeees must be repeated from time to time, and the 
lue time when repetition has become urgent is already 
* See Joumwan, 6th February 1921, p. 204. 


past, owing to the war. If the imperative but modest 
demand cannot be met, the time is not far distant 
when the more expensive but certainly less interesting 
and desirable process of renewal in some form will 
have to be faced. [bis to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Dean's effort to secure the stitch in time may, even in 
these hard times, meet with the ready response it 
deserves," 
Higher Buildings for London. 

The Ohserver of the 6th inst. published the following 
from Mr. Delissa Joseph LF.] :-— 

In a recent issue of the Observer, Sir Leo Chiorza Money 
remarked that there has been much talk of introducing 
“skyscrapers " into London, and proceeded to show the 
“ skvacraper " had been found to be uneconomic, insomuch 
that the increased cost of foundations and the increased 
coat of building above a certain height does not show an 
economic return. But, as a matter of fact, there has been 
no serious talk of introducing “ skyscrapers " into London, 

The suggestions put forward by me, and eventually in- 
corporated in the Paper I read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, were for the modification of the 
London Building Act of 1894, so a2 to enable higher build- 
ings to be erected in suitable positions, and with appro- 
when facing parks, open spaces, and the riverside, be per- 
mitted up to 200 feet in height, as against the 100 feet 
buildings which can be erected under the present Act, and 
it is obvious that there is a very wite difference between 
* skyscrapers,” which are anything up to 700 feet in height, 
and high buildings, as advocated by me, which will tn: 
limited to 200 feet, and which will then only be permitted 
in sttitable situations. | 

No question of economic height arises in # 200-feet build- 
ing, and there can be no doubt as to the value of such 
buildings from the point of view of investment, but I have 
formulated my proposals upon more general grounds. 

It is obvious to an ordinary observer that Central Lon- 
don, whether for residential or commercial purposes, is 
under-developed, and that this under-development ia the 
vause of the lack of adequate accommodation both for busi- 
nese and residential parposes in the comparatively re- 
stricted area which we call Central London. To supply 
this need, the only solution is to build upward, and circum- 
stances have so changed since the Building Act of 1804 was 
passed, that higher buildings may now be contemplated 
with equanimity. With fire-resisting construction, with 
alternative means of escape, with alternative lifts, and 
with fire hose at each floor level, safety and convenience 
ean be readily attained ; whilst, as regards design, if, as 
is admitted, much beauty can be secured even in a 75) fect 
“ skyscraper " thore can be no difficulty in producing satis- 
fying architeotural effects in’ buildings 200 feet high. 
carry With it increased assessments, and upon this increased 
rateable value loans could be raised by the local authori- 
ties, and sr i a in widening of existing 


APeH. 

The case for higher buildings, although it has only been 
before the public for the past twelve months, has aroused 
a remarkable amount of interest, and ix rapidly approsch- 
ing a practioal stage. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have appointed a Special Committee to investigate 
the matter and to formulate a scheme. 








Professor F, M. Simpson {F’.], in his + ron “ Sta. 
Sophia, Constantinople, and a M nadeae at Constants 
nople and Brisa,” read before the Royal Archwological 
Institute on the 2nd February, referring to the letters 
which have appeared in the pers advocating that 
the Church of 8. Sophia having been built by Chris- 
tians for Christian worship should now revert to Chria- 
ss says :—I confess I have little eympathy with the 
idea, 

To whom would it revert? To the Church of 
Rome, whose adherents sacked, despoiled, ruined it in 

t tury; who left nothing but the buildiy 
itself, which they could not take away with them ? 
That hardly sounds fair. 

To the Reformed Church of the West? That did not 
come into existence until 1,000 years after S, Sophia 
was built eter ea until after the church had 
passed out of the hands of Christians into the hands 
of Mohammedans, 

To the Greek Church ? A case might be made out. 
8. poplia was designed by Greeks, decorated byGreeks, 
enriched by G : | 8 of ti 
church. It was ruled by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople when it was despoiled by Western Christians: and 
was still under him when later both church and town 
fell into the hands of the Turks. Should it be handed 
back to the Greek Church? Would anyone in England 
or in France like to see Athens its possessor? Would 
the Turks stand such a solution ? Would they pa 
with the building they prize most in the world to their 
hereditary enemies? I douht it. If that decision 
were arrived at, not much building, I fancy, would be 
left to be handed over, 

The Turks have preserved S.Sophia, have revered it, 
worshipped in it for nearly 500 years. Moreover, they 





have, as I have pointed out in my lecture, taken it ae 
their model for all their big religions edifices, their 
oeaues, not only in Constantinople but throughout 
their empire. They alone amongst the nations have 
learned, followed and benefited by the great architeo- 
tural lessons of plan. Construction, and general ordi- 
nance which 8, Sophia teaches. The Western world 
ignored them entirely during the 900 years when 8. 
Sophia was a church. From the architectural stand- 
point, therefore, at least, the Westernworld cannot now 
fairly claim possession, 

A mixed committee of control has been suggested. 
We have experienced in England since the war the 
results of only one Government exercising control in 
building affairs. What would result if half a dozen 
Governments had a finger in the pie ? 

Portions of 8. Sophia, I regret to read in the papers, 
aré now in a dangerous condition. They require 

pt a They are not likely to receive it 
from the Turks whilst the promod uncertainty exists as 
to the future destiny of thi great building, Prompt 
attention cannot come froma mixed committer, The 
Millennium has not yet arrived. 
Let the Turks keep S. Sophia: and Ie them be told 
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quickly that they may keep it. That, in my opinion, js 
the only course possible by which this noble work of 
art can be preserved to posterity, 


Domestic Architectnre of oe Imperial Period 
in * 
ed an account of recent archwological research in Italy, 
20 347s -— 

The much-diseossed round reliefs on the Arch of Con- 
ftantine have now, with considerable show of probability, 
been announced ky a Gorman scholar to have been taken 
from & monument erected to Fortuna Redux to celebrate 
that Emporor’s safe return to Rome after hunting expedi. 
Hons in varions parte of his dominions, Remains which 
appear to belang to the portico which enclosed the two 
temples in the Piazza San Nicola a'Cesarini have recently 
been recognised, and have beon identified with the Porticus 
Octarin erected by Chane Octavius, the conqueror of 
Perseus of Macedon, o little after 16% ne, and restored 
by Augustus, Its columna had bronze onpitale, and it 


conqueror of the Ligures, in 17% 5.7. 1 circo Flaminio,.. . 

Among the most important resulta of the excavations 
at Ostia is the new light which has been gained in regard 
to the domestic architecture of the Roman Imperial period 
in Italy, We have hitherto been accustomed to regard 
the Pompeian house as t¥pical, and to regard it as an 
exception which required explanation when one of the 
types of atrium enumerated by Vitruvius was not forth- 
coming. But Ostia has, so fat, produced only one Pom- 
peian house, though the remains of ansther belonying 
probably to the earl Fmpire, with mowic and marble 
pavements of great beanty, hive recently been bronghe 
to light onder later constructions. For the reat, aa I have 
ready pointed ont (seo The Times Fiterury Ned jujgontirr, 
llth May 1916), the type of house which we find at Oatias 
Corresponds far more closely to the modern apartmont 
house than any other. ; | 

Calza haa recently published An interesting study of an 
important group af houses belonging to the time af 
Hadrian, occupying the preater part of a block the reat 
of which Was taken wy by a Tow of thirteen shapa,* and 
united by a common facade: originally four storeys high, 
though not now preserved above the firet floor. The owner 
Apparcntly took ion of the ground floor of the 
corner house, while above it were two smal! apartments, 
which could be let off an rately; and the fact that one 
of these was incorporated ag a Inter period with the house 
below, together with the Presence in the latter af some 
craffiti of m somewhat equivocal character, has led Calze 
to conjecture that the place ray have been an inn. The 
two smaller houses were identical in plan and size, and 
each no doubt contained several flats one above tho other, 
let to different tenants: tho garden gare light and air to 
these apartmenta, which, at anv rate on the ground Aoor, 
had large windows opening on to it, while the Inrge house, 
which preserves a good deal of the traditional plan, had 
8 large tablinum at ono end af the garden, lichted by a= 
small courtyard (in m sense an atrium, but entirely open 
on one side), but for tho reat, standing as it did nt « 
comer, had most of its rooms facing on the streot. 

All the housee are decorated with mosaic Paremeor 

1d paintings, the most important so far found in Oatia, 
though a good deal inferior to Pompeian examples, being 
characterised by a fusion of elements of the second, third, 
and fourth styles, which is not very successful, 
* The row of shops and the street on to which they faced 
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were abandooed as early as the end of the third century 
after Christ, owing, it would seem, to a lessened demand 
for accommodation... . Kxoavation is atill being actively 
earricd on, and another large house which promises to be 
of a typo similar to that of the eo-called Casa di Diana, 
with vaulted passages ina very goed state of preservation, 
ia atill being cleared. 
Palestine Exploration: Excavation at Ascalon. 

Describing recent archeological research in Palestine, a 
special correspondent of The Times says that the chief 
feature of the last year has been the opening of the work nt 
Ascalon, which has been undertaken by tho Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, The results are not yet published, but aro 
of remarkable promise. A very fino building of Roman 
dste—namely, a massive temple of forum built entirely of 
Greek marble, possibly the Temple of the Fortune or City 

was one of the wonders discovered, The columns 
of this building weighed nine tons each, and the capitals 
three tons. The whole structure, Including floors, walls, and 
columns, is entirely of marble. [t is preeumed that the 
building was prepared in one of the Greck islands nnd 
transhipped ready for construction to Ascalon during the 
first or ssoond century of our era, ‘Traces have been found 
of a sacred well mentioned in one of the early writers, pos- 
sibly a remnant of the earlier sacred lake of the famous 
geldess Derceto. 

Ascalon was the home of Herod the Great, and we are 
told in early literature that he greatly embellished the city 
with splendid colonnades. It will in time be possible to 
recognise these, Ono of the objects discovered ia a gigantic 
foot, measuring over a yar from heel to toe, wearing a 
sandal, the whole in alabaster, possibly part of a huge 
atatue of his time. The chief interest to the scientific world 
ta the effort which the Palestine Exploration Fund is 
miking to recover same tangible remains of the Philistines 
and their civilisation, and it is believed that the layers re- 
presenting this period have been located, as well a some 
objects illustrating their civilisation. Unfortunately, the 
Philistine layer ia ata great depth, five to seven metros 
(16 feet to 23 feet) below the surface, and all thoae inter- 
ested in the development of our knowledge of Palestine in 
Bible times must realise that the work of the fund can only 
be adequately done if adequately supported. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architect 

The works submitted in open competition for the Rome 
Scholarships in Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, have 
been on view for the past fortnight at the Royal Academy. 
The subject: for this firat stage ‘of the competition for the 
Architectural Scholarship is “A National Pantheon.” The 
conditions state that the building should be: “ A domed 
structure of surpassing dignity and beauty, the dome to 
have an internal diameter of 130 feet, and the struoture to 
be erected in a Inke covering 1,000 acres. It in to bo 
Approaohéd by a causeway designed so that « funeral car 
ean be rolled into the building, and will stand in the centro 
of the building under the dome. The centre of the building 
oannot be more than 800 fect from the shore, ‘The object 
of the Pantheon is to give equality of record, irrespective of 
all cresd#, to the names of those who have rendered, and 
may yet render, t service to the Empire. The ground 
surrounding the lake is park-like and generally level and 
Teatureless, save for the ancient treea, and the great avenue, 
running west to east, terminates on tho shore of the lake, 
The water level is 2 feet in winter and 6 feet in summer 
below this avenue. Public opinion will not allow any of the 








trees to be destroyed, so there is no space on the land prac- 
ticable for building. No acoommodation is required for care- 
takers, ete., as the existing Park Estalilishment is amply 
sufficient to provide all necessary services and control.” 

The adjudicators were Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Litt.D. [F.}, Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. [F.], and Mr. 
Curtis Green [F.]. 

There were 18 competitors, and the following seven have 
been seleeted for the final competition :—Mesars. Eric R. 
Arthur (Liverpool School of Architecture), 5. Roland Pierce 
(Architectural Association Atelier), Edward W. Armstrong 
{Architectural Association Atelier), William J. H. Gregory 
(Liverpool School of Architecture), Bernard George { Archi- 
tectural Association Atelier), Bernard A. Miller (Liverpool 
School of Architecture), James H. White (Architectural 
Association Atelier). ‘Thesep seven competitors will take 
part in a final competition to be held en loge in London. 
The snectsaful candidate in this competition will be recom- 
mended for appointment to the Rome Scholarship, and the 


Student or Associate R.LB.A. who is placed next in order 


of merit will be recommended for appointment to the Jarvis 
Studentship of £250 per annum tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years, 

The Kelvin Gold Medal. 

Dr. W. C. Unwin, F.B.S. (How. A.), has been awarded 
the first triennial Kelvin Gold Medal, he being, in the 
opinion of the Committee, after their consideration of 
representations received from leading engineering bodies in 
all parte of the world, the most worthy to receive this recog- 
nition of pre-eminence in the branches of engineering with 
which Lord Kelvin’s scientific work and researches were 
closely identified. ‘The Kelvin Gold Medal was established 
in 1914 as part of a memorial to the late Lord Kelvin and in 
association with the window placed in Westminster Abbey 
in his memory by British and American engineers, 4 
Award Committee consisted of the presidents of the princt- 
pal representative British engineering institutions, 

The Scottish Building Guilds. 

At the first conference of the Scottish Building Guilds, 
held at Glasgow recently, the following resolution was 
passed: “ That, having regard to the attack made upon 
the Building Guild by the Ministry of Health and the 
master builders, this conference of Scottish Building 
Guilds, having before it the result of Guild building in Eng- 
land, particularly in South Wales, Lancashire and York- 
shire, where the Building Guild is erecting artisan houses at 
£150 per baie cheaper than the master builders in the 
same localities, and realising that this result is in part due 
to the security of employment obtained by the system of 
‘continuous pay," urges upon the Government the neces 
sity for recognising this continuous pay a8 an economic 
charge upon the building, and in no sense a8 remuneration.” 

The following new methods of house building and new 
materials have been approved by the Standardisation and 
Construction Committes of the Ministry of Health :— 

The Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Thornley 
Collicry.—The “ Hoop" Principle of Reinforcement for 
Conorete Houses.—This system ia composed of 3 feet by 
l inoh by #& inch octagon hoops, with angle stanchions, 
G vapid inch, fixed between each hoop, forming o tic for 
the clinker blocks of the inner lining. By this method of 
construction, all doors, windows and floor joists can be 
erected on the hoop framing before concrete work is started, 
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B. L, Bendall, 14, Richmond Wood Road, Bournemouth. 
The “ Bendal] Walling Syatem.—With thia system it is 
posal ble to construct the walle with concrete without timber 
shuttering, and, if necessary, with unskilled Inbour, by 
facing the exterior with clay or concrete tiles and the in- 
terior with clinker wlabs tied together with high tensile 
steel wires, the cavity being filled with wet concrete, 

Lady Baker, Owermoigne, near Dorchester.—The 
“ Baker” System of Construction.—This is a aystem of 
block construction with hollow-grooved and tongued fire. 
élay bricks, the bricks being 12 inches by 6 inches by 2 
ino thick, with # inch webs. For exterior walle two 
thicknesses of brick are used with a 2-inch cavity between, 
the two walls being bonded together with apecial grooved 
and tongued bonding bricks. 

W. McLeod, c/o Bank of New Zealand. I, Queen Vic- 
tora Street, E.C.4.—A system of walling consisting of thin 
bottomless boxes of concrete or burnt clay, The main unite 
are 12 inches long and 5 inches high, and of three thick- 
nesses —t) inches, 7 inches and 9 inches, (Special unite are 
also made.) These are laid breaking bond on top of cach 
other without mortar and filled in solid with wet concrete. 





OBITUARY. 
Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [Hon. A). 

Sir Wm. Blake Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., died at his 
house, Beayor Lodge, Hammersmith, on the 11th inst., 
at the age of seventy-eight. He was elected an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute in 1894, having at the time 
as a fellow member of the class his father, George 
Richmond, R.A. [Hon. A, 1877-97]. Till health began 
to fail him in recent years his presence at the Insti- 
tute meetings when art subjects were under discus- 
sion could generally be counted upon. He served upon 
the Art Standing Committee for some years, and 
read the following Papers before the Institute: “ The 
Collaboration of Architect, Painter and Sculptor : 
from the point of view of the Sculptor” [Jourxan 
R.LB.A., Vol. VIL, Congress Su pplement] :“* Decora- 
tive Painting " [ilad.,Vol. X11., p. 313): “ Coal Smoke 
Abatement" [iid., Vol. [X., p. 221]. We are in- 
debted to The Times of the 14th for the following 
interesting notice of his career :— 

If heredity counts for anything in art, Sir William Rich- 
more apa ai claim to be an artist, for not only near 
the son of a distinguished portrait inter, George Rioh- 
mond, R.A., but he wth granlon of Thomas oo 
® prolific and successful miniature painter, while hi grand 
mother was the daughter of George Biigiebaass, the con- 
temporary and rival of Cosway, He waa bor in London in 
18-43, and, partly for reasons of health, was educated piri - 
vately; which, as his parents were highly cultivated people 
and their house a centre of artistic society, rather of the 
imaginative and even mystical type, meant that the boy 
was bred upon art and music, The household friends were 
men like Samuel Palmer and Rdward Calvert, while over 
them all there brooded the revered memory of William 
Blake, to walk with whom, George Richmond used to my, 
“waa like ing with the Prophet Isaiah.” 

After this friend of his father, William Blake Richmond 
wasnamed, Inearly boyhood he had a passion for MmuniO, 
but before he waa fourteen he had turned to drawing, and 
entered the R.A. schools, At this date, and later, he was 
mitch influenced by the group of pre-Raphaclites, mon 
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several years oliler than himself and already coming to the 
front—Holman Hunt, Millais, ond Burne-Jones—and 
perhaps still more by their great ra advocate, John 
Ruskin. Partly stimulated by them, a partly by o first 
visit to [taly, he painted several pictures, ohieiy illostrat- 
ing poetical or classical legend, or Bible stories ; aclass of 
work which he preferred abovo all others, even when he had 
become, during the ‘sixties and ‘sevonties, » favourite 
portrait painter. We may so far anticipate matters as to 
say that the pictures at which he worked st, and into 
which he put most of himself down to the end afthe century 
were such aa “The Death of Ulysses,” “The Song of 
Miriam," and, best of all, “ An Audience at Athens during 
the Performance of the Agamemnon.” Several of theen are 
in public galleries; tho last-named jx at Bi m, 
where, in spite of the moder reaction in favour of a more 
realistic art, it still compels admiration. 

The same may still be said of several of the portraits, 
especially the “ Lady Hood," the “ Andrew Lang,” and the 
beautiful “Three Daughters of Dean Liddell," a work af 
about 1870. The picture of Lang in particular is admirable 
not only for its design and execution, but for its grasp of 
character, Richmond had Many sitters among eminent 
men: Mr. Gladstone sat to him twice ; he painted Darwin 
and Browning; and in 1887, while we still thought Ger- 
ay friendly to us, he went to Berlin and painted Prince 

lamarck 


At a later stage he was given the formidable commission 
to decorate St. Paul's Cathedral in mosaic, and to this 
work for many years he devoted his utmost energies. There 
were many who thought it o mistake to attempt such a 
colossal undertaking, seeing that it is quite uncertain 
whether Wren ever contemplated anything of the kind for 
never taken real root in England ; but Richmond was 
counmgeois enough to make the effort, filled as he was with 
Italian memories and Italian ideas. As everybody knows, 
the work so far as it has gone, has been as much attacked as 
praised. We shall not venture to decide betweon the 
critics and the admirers. It may be enough to say that 
Richmond's solid reputation will rest rather on his por- 
traits, often beautiful and always full of the truth of 
character, and upon some at least of his large “ historical," 
or rather ideal, pictures, of which the “ Audience at Athens” 
has perhaps the most enduring merit, 

Sir William Richmond, who had known and loved Assisi 
well since 1868, when he first spont » summer in that city, 
published, in 1919, Assisi: Impressions of Half a Century. 
In this book recollections of days of blissful work with his 
paint-box, ne ong kindly friars and genial farm folk, mingle 
with his discourse on the upper and lower churches, San 
Damiano, the Carceri, the hills and yalloys of the neigh- 
bourhood, A number of his own sketches, repro . 
colour, illustrate many of his reminisecnces. . . . 

Sir William Richmond succeeded Ruskin as Slade Pro- 
feasor of Fine Art at Oxford (1878-83) and received the 
Hon. D.C.L. degree. He became R.A. in 1805, and was 
created K.C.B. two years later. In 1867 he marricd a 
daughter of Mr. William Richards, of Cardiff, and, with 
his wif and family, was for many years the centre of an 
interesting group of friends. His home, Beavor Lodge, 
Hammersmith, is a charming house in the midst of a large, 
old-world garden. 
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The late Mr. E. W. Cox. 


The death is announced, at the ago of cighty-two, of Mr, 
Edward Webster Cox, J.P., Chairman of the Directors of 
The Builder, Ltd. Mr. Cox hod been associated with The 
Swilder since 1855, and for the past forty yours had 
watched over its policy and managed its financial affairs. 
Exentially a business man, the best years of his life (1864- 
00) were given to the Land Securities Co., Ltd. He waza 
Liveryman of the Stationers’ Company, was called to the 
Court in 1005, and served the office of Master in 1008-0, 
He was a member of the Church Missionary Society, and 
was proud to be known as the father of five missionarioa, 
A note in The Builder of the | 1th inst. says: “The snoossa 
and high standing of The rrp sed tgraenc terra Ear 
most important objects of his life, and it may truthfully be 
said that the position which the paper oceupies to-day ia in 
no emall measure due to the zealous care with which hue 
Seeranecl cvee tele. fu ee Vee One oF ie Oe Mr. 

se death was mentions! at the Inatitute Meeting Laat 
Monday. and a vote of condolence was passed to the pro- 
priectary of The Builder. 


ALLIED SOCTETTES. 
South Wales Institute of Architects (Western Branch). 

On Tueeday evening. Ist February, « large and apprecia- 
tive audience assembled at the Royal Institution of South 
Wales, Swineen: for the third of s series of monthly free 
public lecture: onzanised by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects (Western Branch). The lecturer, Mr, W. 5. 
Purehon, MLA., A.RLB.A. (Head of the Department of 
Architecture and Civic Design at Cardiff Technical College), 
dealt with the subject of “The French Achievement in 
Architecture,” and traced the progress of the art of bulla 
ing in France from Roman times through the Romanesque 
and Gothic periods to the culmination of the Renaissance 
in the seventeenth century and the decline in the eighteenth 
century. He also contrasted the condition of Civic Planning 
in France with that in England, and illustrated his pomts 
with lantern slides, The meeting was presided over by the 
Director of Education for Swansea (Mr. T. J. Rees, B.A.), 
who expressed the hope that the School of Architecture at 
Cardiff? would flourish under tho ablo direction of its 
present head and would become second to none in the king- 
dom. It had the active support of the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architecta, The lecture waa profusely illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

The fourth leoture of the series, to be given on let March 
hy Mr. J. Alfred Gotoh, F.S.A. [F.], will be on “ Domestic 
Architecture of the Eighteenth Century.” 


Birmingham Architectural Association: Mr. H. 8B. 
Creswell on Pecksniff, the Architect, Artist and Man, 

The eighth general moeting of the session of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association was held at the Queen's 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Uth February, when the President, 
Mr. H. T. Buckland (F.] oocupied the chair, Mr. H. 5. 
Creswell LF] read o paper entitled “ Pooksniff, the Archi- 
tect, Artist and Man.” The lecturer said he had observed 
that papers read before Architectural Societies, however 
Valuable they might be as contributions to the solenoe and 
the art, were unoommonly hand to listen to, and with the 
example of the London Architectural Association before 
him, he had decided to choose a playful subject rather than 
a learned one. He had therefore taken the opportunity of 
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tracing out exactly what Dickens had in mind when he 
drew the famous character of Pocksniff, pointing out that 
the novelist did not regard him aa the good joke his readers 
found him to be, but rather piled abuse on him, seeming to 
resent him with a bitterness which suggested that Dickens 
had suffered at the hands of Seth Peoksniff in real le. On 
this account, the fact that the author had represented a 
mean scamp aa being an architect was a matter for serious 
aclf-examination by mémbers of that profession, A vury 
olose: was necessary to reveal what Dickens’ ideas on 
Peokaniff’s professional aoorssories, status, and surround- 
inga were. Such a rescling would show an almost perfectly 
consistent pioture, 1 that Dickens had not made a 
study of his subject, but had drawn on his observation, 
filling in the touches as his art required. The looturer dis- 
played a plan of Pecksniff's house, which he had reeon- 
structed from hints seattered throughout the novel, and 
read extracts setting forth Pecksniif's ingenious system of 
capturing orphans with four or five hundred pounds, and 
binding them to himself as pupils, with the added abliga- 
tion of paying seventy pounds per year for board and lodg- 
ings in his house. This the lecturer compared to the 
present-day system of architectural pupilage, which at- 
tained the ideal of certain architects who aspired to get 
people to pay for the privilege of doing work for which the 
architect reocived six per cent. remuneration, the pupils’ 
nivantages being in learning how his employer liked his 
workdone, Having dealt with Peclomiff the architect, the 
lecturer went on to elaborate on Peoksniff the artist and 
man, oxplaining that his art was the social art, by far the 
most important art an architect could study. Passages 
were read illustrating the three chief characteristics of the 

tian—namely, hia almost perfect acli-control, his entire 
lack of humour and his efforts to keep Up appearances.— 
At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Arnold Harris Pa 
posed a vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 5. N. 
Cooke, and carried unanimously, 








The first annual meeting of the Reading Society of Archi- 
tecta was beld in the Chamber of Commerce Mecting Room 
on the 19th ult, Mr. Charles Steward Smith [F.), in the 
ohair, Tho chairman said that the Society, which already 
numbered aa thn ceeeaas members, should bo of consider- 
able value to the profession, especially to the younger 
members, for whom competitions and visita to worke in 
course of erection would arranged. The formation of 
a Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association was 
being considered, and it waa expected would be sed nh 
shortly, Mr. Whiteman Rising said that it was ing Se ape 
to form both a reference and a joan library on 
architecture, and that he would be aind ter to ‘rel from all 
members who would lend or give books to the Society. The 
Coancil for the coming year were elected as follows :— 
Preaident, Mr. Chas, Steward Smith | F.)]; Viec-Presidentas, 
Mr. W. Galt Millar [F.] and Mr. W. Rowland Howell Bor 

Treasurer. Mr. J. BH. Goodman; Librarian, Mr. H. White- 

man Rising [F.]; Seeretary, Mr. C. G. Willeocks [F.]; 

Members, Mr. F. G. Sainsbury [F.], Me, W. 0. Freeman 
(Fj, and Mr. H. E, Watkineon, 


The Old General Post Office. 

It is reported that the Government has decided not to 
build on the site of the old General Post Office in 5t, 
Martin's-le-Grand, and that the Corporation of London 
has been offered the refusal of the sito, which it may 
acquire in connection with the St. Paul's Bridge sobeme. 
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MINUTES. VIIL. 

At the aries General vitig A bade 
1920-21, held Monday, 4th Fe ruary 1921, at § p.m.— 
Present: Mr, E. Guy Dawber, F.8.A., Vice-Pr ident, in 
the Chair; 33 Fellows (including 12. members of the 
Council), 34 Associates | including 3 members of the Coun- 
cil), 6 Licentiates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held Sist January having been published in the 
JOURNAL were taken as read and signed as correct, 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman :— 
Clifton Robert Davy, John Thomas Saunders, and Peter 
Gaskell, J.P: Fellows; Albert John Butcher, Mordaunt 
Henry Caspero Doll, M.A. Cantab., and Frederick Charles 
Langrish-Toye, Asepciates, 

he Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Sir 
William Blake Richmond, K.C.B., RA. [ffon. Associate), 
and having referred to his long connection with and his 
services for the Institute, it waa REsoLven that the regrets 
of the Institute for his loas be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and that a message of the Institute's aympathy 
—_ condolence be communicated to Lady Richmond and 
family. 

The decease waa also announced of Mr. Edward Web- 
ater Cox, Director of The Builder, Ltd., and a vote of con- 
dolence wis passed to the proprictors of the | aper. 

Mr. W. E. Willink, M.A. Cantab. (7.1, having read a 
Paper on Toe Cowann Bormorxo, Liveeroon, and iilus- 
trated it by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the 
metion of Professor 8, D. Adahead, M.A. [F.], seconded by 
Mr. H. T. Desch (of Messrs. Cubitt & Co.), a vate of thanks 
waa pied to Mr, Willink by acclamation, 

Mr. Willink having reaponded, the proceedings termin- 
ated, and the meeting closed at #.40 p.m. 


) of the Beasion 








The New County Hall. 

It was stated at o revent meeting of the London County 
Council that the total estimated cost of the new County 
Hall will be £4.344,000, exclusive of furniture, ‘The follaw. 
ing figures show how, in thirteen years, the various esti. 
mates for the building have risen :-—1908, £870,000: A pril 
LLG, £1,620,000; January 1020, £2,000,000 ; July 1920, 
£3.010,000; November 1020, £4,344,000, 

The Measurement of Output in Building. 

On the 15th March Mr, T. Sumner Smith, M.Q. 5.A., will 
read a Paperon the above subject at the Central Hall, Woat- 
minster, Sir James Carmichael inthe Chair, The maeveting 
is being held under the auspices of tho Institute of Industrial 
Administration, and the Bourd of Management invite mom. 
bers of the R.1.B.A. to attend and take part in tha dis. 


Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., a momber of the Bishop of 
Lendon's Commission, will give an address on “ The ro. 
blem of the City Churches” at the Church of St. Alban, 
Wood Streat, on Wednesday, 24rd February. 


Honours and Appointments. 
- Ato General Assombly of the Royal Scottish oy 
held at Edinburgh on the 9th inst., Sir Robert Lorimer, 
AR.A., A.RS.A. [F.], was clected to full rank as Royal 
Soottich Academician, 

Afr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove [F.], F-BL, has been ip 
pointed Surveyor to the Honourable Artillery Company, 
following tho resignation of Mr. William Woodward [#"], 

SSS SSS 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
Probationers R.1. B.A. 


Since the Ist January, 1920, the following have been 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 





fon: Joweph, * Beaumont,” Heaton, Bolton, 
anti Fh sted =eni be pais Pk. E., Westbury Park, Bristol. 
Button : toe Ha 1 Hoyal Pi Crescent, Clifton, Bristol, 
Branson: Perey Kenneth, 123 8t Saviour's oud, Leicester. 
Brice: Caathedine Kempton, “ Trefula,” St. Thomas, Swansea, 
edt cr fata ty 4 rei Cordis. 
d ‘ry aL parhe, 0 Toreat Road, Lye otting harm. ; 
+ George John, 21 Clements Hoad, East Ham. 
> Samuel Leslie, 163 Tufnell Park Road, N. 
Bloomfield : Henry Laneolot, “St. Edmund," Rothe Head, Laton. 
Barrett: Wilfrid Charles, Windinill Cottage, Manor House, Necthacid, 


ard, Hire rd poe an *, Glayeroas, 


Landgoud Manor Road, 
Bottombey: Jack, 27 Lane End, Balldon, Shi » Yorks. 
Barlow : Arthur Middleton, 111 Muntan Rood, ] Manchester, 
Barrow: Vivian John Lewin, Burton House, Burton, Camforth, Lance, 
Baylis: Frederick John, St. Martin's Villa, Mt. Charles, St. Austell. 
Blake: Donald, “ Cleveland,” Tregoiiseey, St. Austell, Comwall, 
Bonehill: Albert Leonard, 24 Thomas Street, Smethwick, Bi 
a haga Crawley, 60 Diana Street. Roath Purk, Cardift, 

Har: Ewart,“ Clovelly Ho," Homes, FE. Yorks, 


Brimblocombe: J.W : a atemye ford, W . Somer, 
Bradford: Stanley V., Spring House, New Upperton Rd. Eastbourne, 
Brown, Henry, 16 Central Road, Blackpool, : 


ory, 1s 
Brooke: Donald, 3) College Avenue, Gt, Croaby, Liverpool 
Bennet: James Spakling, 16 Braid oa Ss it , 
Baker : Faymond Alfred, 73 Richmond Road, Freemantle, South. 


Brightia’: eth Ross H Rotlond Park Mansions, Walm 
mightiat; Renn oes Hiathon, 6 Park Man 
Lane, Cricklinwood, N.W. | 
Barker: Alfred Kenneth, Divinity Road, Oxford. 
Black, Norman Harriann, School of Architecture, Liverpool University. 
Borrett : Albert Reginald, Eton Cottage, Eton Wick, Bucks, 
Bréige: Edward Eric, 605 Weat Derby Road, "The Brook, Liverpool, 
ar i at tie oe Road, Enlington, Birmingham, 
r: Hargld W i, “ Emberticl,” Broom Road, pton 


Wi 
Clarke: Stan 
Coz: Richard Geor 


Herbert, * Thorncliffe,” Bacton Ful., North Waluham. 
4 Einliiol Banna, We ari rs on, Ws 
21 Dragon Parade, Harrogate. 


John. ronue, Nort on, 
Cutting John Bryden, 4 Parquhar Street, Jesmond, Newraatlo-cn- 
fore Waterte bee ythe Tied’ Morte eta nh 
! i th ipythorm Road, North, Porters 
Calder: Herbert Kitohouee, The Schoolhoua, Kelty. Fie 


Cheakley Janes Frederick Hayeskden, Trafford nee, Station Road, 





Day: William Burton, “ Bankfield,"” Davyhi , 
Dann: Clifford Harnee, 66 Trinity Stroct, h. 
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Dhavw het : William Harry Cecil, Broadway Hua, Wyndham Road, 


Abergavenny, Mon. 
Dallas: Vers Mary, 48. du Arkwright Foad, ¥.W. 
Dawharn: Graham Richards, * Klamath," Station Road, Sid cup. 
Davnons igs veer Vietor, £8 Smith Street, Barvoklawiok, via Colne, 


eater 3 Hobert Geuffroy," Anienholme,” Smuwthome Road, Castle 


le be i IT Cam Garten, W210, 

; Li i | - 

Ehrhardt: Guy Edger Septimus, lratdale, Bromborough, Cheelire. 
EMford: Parcy Wilkam 'T ni, Haleigh Howe, Oresiton, Piymoath 
Easing: Konald Pern, wiel Fark Ratate, Ashton. 


Edmunds: Bobort Prederick Joseph, 6 Edenhurst Avenue, Hurling- 
ham, W. 


Fills: William Cecil, 75 Layton Avenus, Monafield. 

Eaton: Chacha, 21 High Street, Nhogpsics 

Eyes: gira, The Cott fon, Worksop. 

brane & Evan Arthur Edward, 1 Curt Uchs Tirrmace, Port Talbot, 


pina ra Fa Gat, 20 eps Caves: Chieti W. 

Ford: Walter rove, Chisw j 
Freeman: Leonard House. Greeniord, Middleecx, 
Farman: Albert Laurence, 4% Burlington Roal, Bayowater. 


Farquhar: Lodovie Gandon, St. Mu "s, Bridge of Weit 
Finch : Joarph, 24. Poyeneg FLowacl, Oxford 


Priead 1. Thomas Char pet Haro, Raraaph 


F Literpool 
her Pinch: ited Oe Crumblebulme, e# Street, Holton, Lance. 
Frost: Alfred Joseph Wheldan, Portugal Howe, Cytha Park, New 


port, 
Garton: Samual Jaines, 15 Beverley Road, Barnes, 5. W. 
Gon : Geoliey Daniel, Pla Lianfairfochan, N. Wakes. 


Notts, 
ry Joh Allan inden Avenun Tenaal Riis. NW. 10 
Grabara cra arma 47 Kenneth Street, Starnowary. 


a8 Western Elms Avenue, Heading. 
oan ‘Charles Clare, 81 Sultin Cree Walaall. 


Giteon: Weeley Milum, 11 Northomberland Terrace, Backworth, 
Newoastle. 


S ? Alfred Charles, Pereigh,” St. Mark's Avenuc, Loods. 
ford Hugh Edo, 12 Finstock Road, N. Keasington, W.10. 
? Allen Daniel Aitken, 16 Simpaon Road, Sparkbrool, Bir- 


Hughes: tory Doune Price, Valuation Dept., Inland Rovenoe, 2 
i ana Thames, fibro? House, Prinees Road, Bockhurst Hill, 
Hodgicina : Stanley, Puleston Mill House, Wrexham. 


Harrie: Au Charkes Hye Sg Sain igr hehe oar dosnt ath 
: Albert Parana, 18 ester: Street, 





mm, Taunton, Somerset. 
ojo HL Monro Cantley [4.1 10 The ‘Thore- 
Holding: Ws ‘Wittens Sash bis laws Elm Grove Lane, Old Catton, 


Hines dear tl i Hale Road, Walton, Liverpool 
pages Alfred wales, 10 Furteseus Road, St. Thomas, Exeter, 


La, St. Thomas Green, Haverfordweat, Pom. 
Havwite Leonard Cell, 114 HE . High Gitent, Neyland, Pers brokeshire. 
Harris: Walter Alan, 7 St. ‘Avena, Lomlon Road, Saliabury, 
Hartley; William David, “ Sunnysido,”” Wexham, Slough, Bucks, 
Heritage 1 1 George Henry Reginald, 4 St, James's Rood, Hastings. 
Howits Loalin » 78 Market Place, Gt, Bridge, Tipton, Staffe. 
Ison: John, Junt., Glentharne Housn, Yaxley, Peterborough. 
isi hel domes Normun, Robiawood, Frome Park Road, 


[rwin : Norman Benjamin W. catherlake, 42 Portland Street, Exeter 
Jackson 3’ Cacil Chaties, 4 Friars Wall, Exeter, 
=. ete eyril Le yan, 38 Stapleten ee 


James; Alfred Henry, *Potewt Dene,” Hiddell Aven: Barnstaple, 
Jenks: Ball Nocl, 49 Belle Voo Ftoad. Shrewebn - 
Jota : Henry Lloyd, I Norman Terrace, nsec a Pye fil 

ae dg Jome Heary, 24 Lennox Road, Worth 

John Edward, 15 Monns Street, Din, le, og Hoe 

Kerridge - Kenneth Methuen, . igh Street, } imbarne, Dorset. 
King: Frederick Stanley, Maer, Newenatle, Staffs, ] 
Khan : Hesanichon Ha 


Hayat, Anjumon-i-Ielam High School, Fort, Bam: 


Kimber: Churies Frank, Weston: Honee, (Green Hill, Wororarer, 

Kerr: James, # Greramaunt Torrace, Kullvmena, Co, Antrim. 

pean Bred, 3 phos g acon! sthagad , Lanes. 

Liddle; Edwin omeph, 15 Elmar Drive, Teddington. 

Lister : Alma, 22 Alreview Terrace, § ag ae 

Lowther: Launorlot William Stratton, 2 Old Rom, Lisnally, 

pam Beane eerpribemie . 40 Nelson Road 5. Gt. Yannouth. 
pp: Alexander, 10 Morley Street, Languide, Glaseow. 

Liamcei be: yong Lindon Sng. ae 

Lyon: Neville Arthur, 1 New fee tae eat ne 


e: CGatenoe, 34 Cambri 
irae Sainey Ernest, 10 Tonthwains ae be, Clapham Common, 


Lite ‘William Joka Cobelétck. 4 High Stret, Ventnor, lof W. 
Lindley : Cecil James William, ‘ Eriige, Gratwicke Road, W orthing, 


Susgex, 
Leveia y David Jobo,“ Midland,"* go Street, Aberystwyth. 
Marah : op tnt 2 Blackfriars Street, Galland, Marcheater. 
Morgan: Guy Leslie, 10 Braydon Road, N.1A 
Millete : jan Gladstone, 9 Eifra Romi, Brixton Hil, S.W. 
Moorhouse t r Henry, | Percival Street, Oldham, 
Meader: Auguitus William Moxley, Bartle, | iter. 
Metcalfe: J fmstrene, 20 Pauthin € 





id, "Walk, Golders Green, N.W.a. 
Mottershead ; Harold, 72 Groevenor Strvet, Leek, Stafin, 
Mlowso pr: George Lawrence, The Bank House, Silloth, Cumberland. 
Melhatsh : Leonard John, “Glenvarlock,” Wentworth Avenue, 


- Treherne,” 32 Newburgh Road, Acton, W. 
BeMaleis Liew Edward, 785 Rochdale Road, Qusen's Park, Mun- 
c 


Metcalf: Adrian Walter, 40 St, David's Hill, Exeter. 
Miller: Jace Dive Strathiee, * Glnagow Td, Perth §.H, 
A SES. John. alklucict, “St. leer,” Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, 


: Frank, 44 Marston Riad, Stafford. 
rer : Phili age re “ Victoria House,” Tisbury, Wilts, 
Nallent James Edward, 163 London Rood, Ipewich, 
wicholls : Willinm, 12 Selby Torso, 


Alaryport, Cum berbond. 
Nicolle: Philip nak saan Bruce, 141 Viackoat Hoad, Warrington, 


Nuttall: Harold, 15 
Nightingale: Ernest Corbett, Whaees sn Bb Ata 
Night : Harold, Riversleigh, Ethorley Bisho kland. 
Caer! Sate in at ee ae 
ul te Gh 
Oakey Edmund, $ Balicld Road’ Gatedbend-cah 
Punchard + Stanley Charles, 7 1 Seoond Avenue, Heaton. 
Paul : i desiecrep Cordon Kitto, Embleton Wi Leabury. 
bi oe : Lionel Arthur George, 17 ; Road, Gresendale, 
in pa ancd Jack, 42 Ritohen Streot, Li 
Pope: Frederick Zachariah, 7 Park Road, | ke, W. 


Potter : Walter Whar Ot Myths Avena Bg Yorks, 
— Harokl William, School of maa Liverpool 
eared: Frank Nathaniel, Wistarin House, London Road, Deal] 
: t High. Bantary View, Barmouth, } 
stipe bird : Audrey Harriet, Caradoc, Paignton. 
Pars Mansi Waits 37 Tesnwon Steet TE Toe Cam bast Buxgnt 
z oo Ar 4.], Ban bora, 
Strent, Carnarven, ; i 


Prendergast ; Jumes Fraswia, The The Green, Castlehar, Cn. 

i t James Lelie, 16 Sicthanibe Waist Park, Sra "Kent. 
Plank: Vietar eer ia House, The Avenue, Feovll 
Parker : Harold Her 45 sn Seg he, 








Qusioa: Prodrck dha, @ Station Road Bocelea, Suffolk, 
Norman oe eimai Herta 
Resing: W im inher Ho) Weat Street, EL, Heaney a. 


-¥-qadl, 
Roberts : Douglo H fiugh | Poynter, 21 Groavenar Plass, Bath. 


Robson: George, “ Proapect House,” Union Hall Road, Lenmingtor 
on: Tyne. 
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Richion: Alfred Sidkn 


, 32 Biskey Old Road, Stroud, Glos, 
Rogers : Wolsley R, T += Wi 


Winzlaor 1 
Criffiiha, 


Eyles Ww . lt} Gonlon Square, London, W.C. 

3 William Arthur, 6 Plato Road, Brixton, &.W.2. 
Btanley a | Baron Vernon, 6) Kent Road, Swindon. 
Sadler: ‘William, 41 Thornhill Road, N.1. 
Smith: Bertram James albert ™ hey 
Stableford : Charkes Heory 


creme I $03 Gillott Road, Ei 
Stel: Gs Granville whip Weetwell, Barrow Read, (iran 
: 45 Northoote “ginny 





Sandford Hines. Moahiee won Lotebworth. 
Siddall Morton, 4 Dovedale Villas, St. Lake's, Cheltenham. 
Smith: Clive rane, Sarton | » Had ford, Coventry. 
Salisbary : Malta Street, ! 


Thoma, 33 Liverpool, 
Shooter: John Wiliam, 78 Central Drive, Shirebrook, Notte, 
Simma: Herbert Goorge, 33 Victoria Rusd, London, N.W. 
Springett : Hobert Rdmund, § Claremont Gardens, Suri ten. 
‘Smith: John Richand, f #0 Bye 
Smith: Eric Steward, “ 76 Elmiorst Rood, Reading. 
Smith: Lewis James, 46 Limes Avenue, Melton Mow bray. 
Stokes: Horace Willam, 110 Wills Steves: Lecce, Pic 
Birmingham, 
Thomas: Peter, 24 Alma Flare, Heamoor, Camwall. 
Tomlinson : Jack Dennis, Savile House, Savile Street, Hall, 
Tattersfickl: Frank Alexander, 10 Matham Grove, E Thulwioh. 
ne Kenneth Seaward, Ivy Court, 
rend agen oe ond, Halloway, 
Tasfond i: Geos, 12 Hood's Chase, Nott 
hate di Glad « Avenue, North § | Portemouth. 
Teen: Arthor Cecil, 7 Rowling Street, Fairfield, Liverpool, 
Thomas: Vivian Darkl Loyd, | The Grove, PF: 
Thomson: Samuel Forrest, ees Ciddtingaton, 3 x. 
sh Warne Albort Harhidge, 5 Prisices Street South, St. Thomas, 


isonet Gordan Jones, Canton Cutthe Market, Canton, Cardif, 
: (Claremee, 5 § Clarnace Street, Prentance. 


vine: Rolinld Owes, 7 Aha Aronue, Wood Groen, M 
Venables : late Seale, “ Heyriteg,” Briton Ferry Road, 


Neath. 
Vernal : oy 73a Jobn, 2 Nelion Villas, Brimacombe, yp Glos. 
Vanstone: Lionel Frederick, 5 Hillsborough, Mannamedd, th, 
Waite : sop Becta Beeches, Calder Grove, or. Waketield. 
Wellburn: George Major, Clonbarncie Es Esplanade, Redon. 
bean Vel as 24 Hubert Road, East Harn, E 

Williams : sohn, =h Grafton Street, Hull. 
Ware: Erneat Einar, ic) Hatfield Street, Belfast. 
| jot ens Wiliam Thorton, #3 Maytield Street, Spring Bunk, 

o 


Wilford: Charles Edmond, 207 Helurave Gate, Leicester, 

Wilkin : Charles Hartley, The Hollion, Earby, Culne, 

Wood: Donald, | Williunon Hou, Hasthourne, 

Worstiehd: Alfred! Felix de Parmentier, 38 Wostern Road, Lewes, 


Walker: Reginald Victor, 3) Hector ay Cardiff 
Weir: William Grant, 28 Ancaster | Annicsland, Glasgow. 
Wilkinson: Herbert Catler, 43 Milton Sticet, Nelo, 


Walsh. V ‘William, 18 Aronewick Hon, “Penrit Contedunt. 
Ward: Philip, c/o Mr. Littlor, 28 Park Row, | ottingham. 
Wenn: Jame Lawrence, 101 North Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 
Whitwell: Edward John, 143 Grove Lane, cee Birmingham, 
Wood: Eri, 0 Banstea! Grove, Roundka ; Leeda! 
eat tan Picaet 36 Unban Sod, Norn 

2 ARE ppice Nutting ham. 
Wilde : Gearge, Brewerton Road, Oktham. aig ting 
ces nny Vesa Picton, efo H.C. Pottamouth, Faq, Llanfair 

nee, Swassen. 
Windeor : aires pre = Halstow toa), Kenan! Rise, Willesden. 
Walker: Robert, 160 Adewoud Road, Weat Stock 
Walton: Erio Bell, Gable Lolee, 7 Caalnor Road. Chiptoa, E.5. 
Watson; Walter, 40 Bayawater shat Handewarth, Birmingham, 
Wild: (ifford, 535 Oldham Road, Faileworth, Mahshanbar. 
iia: Wiltinm Lealie, o,'o T, Jenkins, Eaa.. Station Street, Birten-on- 
Per 


t 

: 109 Wheeler Street, Losolls, Birmingham. 
Wont, Harokt , Crowhurst, 88 Leagravo Hoad, Luton, Hees. 
VYoxall: i Church Siresl, Burales, Saf 


slay, Ee Lionel Gordon, “Kemura,” 13 Pake Lane, Wollaney, 
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NOTICES. 
The Royal Gold Medal 1921, 
A SPECLAL GENERAL MEETING will be held Mon- 
day, 28th February 1921, ot 8 p.m., for the following pur. 


PTO ek elect the Royal Gold Modallist for the ourrent year, 
The Chairman to move “That subject to His Majesty’s 
gmcious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be presented this year to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer Lutyens, R.A. [¥.], in recognition of the merit af his 
work a4 an architect.” 

Business Meeting, 28th February. 

The NINTH GENERAL MEETING ( BUSINESS) of the 
Session 1920-21 will be held Monday, 28th February, im- 
mediately following the above Special Meeting, for the fol- 
Io rposes :— 

pape the Minutes af the Meeting held Lith February ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time, 

To proceed with the eloction of the candidates for mem- 
bership, whose names were. published fheig Jovewan for 
Sth January and 6th February, viz. for Corresponding 
Membership, 1 ; pe at Raeomeeen ts ; for Fellowship, 
1; for Associateship, 53. 

‘Cuarmatas to move that the following clause be added to 
the Re for Architectural Comp vit t 

“In the case of a Competition for a Housing Scheme 
the Conditions shal be in accordance with the 
‘Model Conditions for Housing Competitions’ ap- 
proved and imued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” 

CuarnMas to move the adoption of the following pro- 
posals involving amendment of the Charter and Bye-laws: 

(a) Honorary Associateship—Mombership not to exceed 
sixty; entrance fee and subscription to be abolished ; 
privilege of voting in the election of the Council and Stand. 
ing Committees to be abolished. 

(6) Retired Pellow#hi p.—Qualifying period of membership 
to bo reduced to 25 years. 

(c) Sudweriters.—A new class to be created, under the 
name of * Subscribers,” who will be non- “professional, have 
no privileges of membership, and no to use any 
affix indicating membership of the R.T. B.A. | Subsoription 
to bn one guinea per annum. They will be entitled to use 
the Library, to attend Ordinary General Meetings, and to 
receive a copy of the Annual Report. 


Extra Mectings, Ist and 2nd March, at 3. 

Tuesday, Ist March (Meeting arranged jointly with the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenio Studies)}.—Further 
Evidence for Dynamio Symmetry in Ancient Architecture ; 
Paper by Mr. Jay Hambidge, with Lantern Mustrations. 

Wednesday, od March,—Mesopotamia: Architectural 
Impressions of a Recent Tour: Paper by Mr. Edward 
Warron, F.5.A. [F.), with Lantern Illustrations, Tho lec- 
ture will also be illustmted by « large number of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Lionel Muirhead, who will himself 
explain sacl 
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Rowaxs 1x THE Forum, From an Etching by Wm. Waleot 


IMPERIAL BUILDING: WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM ROME. 
By W. G. Newron, M.A.Oxon., M.C, [4]. 
Public Lecture at the Victoria University, Manchester, 27th January, 1921. 


creat system of civilisation two thousand years old. It is no easy task, and I shall want your 
very active sympathy and co-operation, for we have to make the old ruins live, to animate and 
recall to life a shattered and dusty skeleton.* 

We carry away from our schooldays a misleading and paroclual idea of Rome. We read about 
patricians and plebeians, Marias and Sulla, the Gracchi and the Punie Wars, but hardly a word about 
the Empire. ‘The historians of the nineteenth century were interested in party government and the 
Republican idea. They drew a veil over the Empire, as though it were something indecent. Moreover, 
the great writers whom we studied, Virgil and Livy, Cicero and Horace, came at the end of the Republi- 
can period, and their eves are on the past, Troy town is almost more to them than Rome. Julius 
Cesar. for them and for us, was the last of the Romans. 

But he is rather the first. A glamour is caat on the Republican ages by the great names of Latin 
literature. But the small triumphs and homely virtues which they celebrate are a play in a country 
village. Now oa vaster stage is set. Beginning with the generation when Christ was born, for three 
centuries and more Rome ia the centre of a great system of civilisation stretching from the Cheviots to 
Egypt, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Garden of Eden. For three centuries and more this quarter 
af the world, with the Mediterranean lying like a lake in the middle, with its roads forming a huge ner- 
vous system centering on the City of Rome—all these peoples who now are England and France and 
Spain, the Rhine Provinces, the Balkans, the Middle East, Egypt, and the long north coast of Africa, lay 
in @ ‘ profound peace. ‘There were short internal wars over the imperial succession, and a certain amount 
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|": evening we are to take a long voyage into the past, and reconstruct in our Imagination a 


: Tho lecture was was Hicatrated by a number of alides rproducing etchings by William Waloot of the buildings w aa they 
would have looked amid the life and movement of Imperial Rome. 
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of frontier disturbance, but, speaking broadly, there has never been so long a period when so many 
different peoples have lived an ordered and tranquil life. It is as if there had been no wars in Europe 
nnd Asia since the Spanish Armada, 

Everywhere cities grew and flounshed, built on similar plans, governed on similar lines. It has 
been caleulated that there were more than two thousand of them. The couriers on the great roads could 
travel one hundred miles a day. A bulletin of news was issued daily, and read in public throughout the 
Empire, Everywhere the same types of building recur ; the streets of Palmyra reeall thoae of Milan; 
the traveller from Rome would find great bathing establishments in Paris or in Gloucestershire ; the 
stretching aqueducts of the Campagna are echoed in Spain or North Africa. The known world was a 
great family. 

The army, too, bore a great part in this unification. The Roman Empire was in its essence a mili- 
tary organism. And this doea not mean so much that the supreme power came more and more to be the 
eift of the legions, true as that is, as that the whole civil administration, the whole system of meeting the 
demands of the world, whether for corn or for statuary, for clothes or for building, became gradually s 
ereat organisation run on similar lines to the organisation of thearmy. The legion are recruited locally, 
Great military camps grow into prosperous towns. The Roman soldier under the Empire is not a 
specialist, he is a settler. And he is ready to turn his hand to anything, to building an amphitheatre, 
working a silver mine, or adding temples, bridges, and aqueduets to the adornment of Egypt. Let me 
read you Kipling’s description of the young subaltern’s first sight of the Great Wall, built as you know 
across the north of England to keep out the Picts and marauding Scandinavians. The subaltern is 
marching over the Yorkshire moors :— 

Of course, the farther north you go, the emptier are the roads. At last you fetch clear of the forests and climb bare 
hills, where wolves howl in the ruins... The houses change from gardene:] villas to shut forta with watch-towers of 
grey stone. In the naked hills beyond the naked houses, where the shadows of the clouds play like cavalry charging, you 
see pufis of black smoke from the mines. The hard road goes on and on—and the wind sings through your helmet plume 
—past altars to Legions and Generals forgotten, and broken stature of God and Horocs, and thousands of graves where the 
mountain foxes and hares peep at you. Just when you think you am at the world’s end, you ece a smoke from East to 
West as far as the eye can turn, and then, under it, also as far as the oye oan stretch, houses and temples, shops and 
theatres, barracks and granaries, trickling along like dice behind—always behind—one long. low, rising and falling line of 
towers. And that is the Wall! ... And from end to ond ts the town, eighty miles long. Think of it! One roaring, 
rioting. cotk-fighting, wolf-buiting, horse-racing town from Jtuna on the west to the cold eastern beach, On one side 
heather, woods and ruins, where the Picts hide, and on the other a vast town—long like a enake and wicked like a snake. 
Yeu, aenake basking beside a-warm wall | 

And at big historical erises the legions, imbued as they are with the ideas and manners of their 
province, of Syria, of Britain, of the Rhine valley, are run like a shuttle through the fabric of the Empire 
weaving together in one varied whole the thought of its most distant parts. At the centre is the 
Emperor and his governmental system. I don't want to fatigue you with a lot of names, but I think it 
would be useful to glance for a moment at the chief imperial periods from Augustus to Constantine. 
There are four :-— 

(1) The Julian Emperors. from Augustus (who came to the throne about the date the Virgin Mary 
was born) to Nero (who probably put 3. Paul to death). During this period of ninety years Rome was 
largely rebuilt. Augustus left marble where he found brick. Nero took more advantage of the great 
fire of Rome than we took of the Great Fire of London, and rebuilt Rome with wider strects and moré 
solid houses, 

(2) The Flavien Emperors—Vespasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian, They ¢ame from 
Syria, where Vespasian was in command, and with them came a wave of Orientalism affecting religion, 
manners, and architecture. To this period we owe the Colosseum and the Baths of Titus, much rebuild- 
ing and extension of Rome, and possibly the dome. 

(3) Trajan, Hadnan, and the Antonines, ending with Marcus Aurelius (about 100-200 acp.). A 
time of profound peace. City vied with city throughout the Empire in building colonnaded streets and 
aqueducts, temples and amphitheatres, forums and baths. Trajan ia praised by a writer of the time for 
the magnificence of his public works ; Hadrian, wherever he went tramping at the head of his legiona 
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over the world, took with him a troop of architects, toadd something to thesplendour or convenience of 
the cities through which he passed. It is written of him: “ In almost every city he erected some build- 
ing.” And we owe to his day the dome of the Pantheon, perhaps the most impreszive and most Roman 
building in the world. This second century of our era was, in the opinion of the historian Gibbon, the 
happiest and most prosperous in the history of the world. 

(4) By a singular irony of history, it is the son of Marens Aurelius, the philosopher-Emperor, who 
breaks the cliarm, and is the first of a long line of rulers under whom, in the third century, discipline and 
administration are relaxed. An Asiatic priest, a Thracian peasant, an Arab, and a squireen occupy in 
turn the throne of the Casars ; and the whole great centralised system begins to show signs of failure 
nnder the strain of internal disorder and the first shocks of barbarian inroad. There is no great builder, 
except Caracalla, till Diocletian at the end of the century: the son of Dalmatian slaves, he founded a 
new systemof Government, dividing the Kmypire into four parts, each with its princes n command. In 
his rein were built baths and a great palace on the east shore of the Adriatic, where he retired, after 
reigning twenty years, to crow eabbages and stnily plulosophy. Hehad paved the way for Constantine, 
who about thirty years later emphasised the final division of the Roman Empire by founding 
Constantinople and leaving Rome « provincial city, nursing a memory of greatness. 

So much forthe Emperors. What of the people who formed the mass of the system ? 

There were four classes—slaves, freedmen, and two classes of the free. All ancient civilisation 
rests on a basis of slavery. In the Roman Empire, which touched at every frontier leas civilised and, at 
first, weaker peoples, there was no lack of slave labour. It was mo uncommon thing for 4 great Roman 
to have four or five hundred slaves in his immediate household. They were often treated with great 
kindness, and would gradually hoard enough money to buy ther freedom. Their employment was 
largely domeshe, and we have.no reason to think that they had much to do with building. 

The freedmen were the most enterprising and wealthy class in the community. They were not 
ashamed, as the free-born citizen was, to engage in trade and speculation. They were not expected to 
spend on the same lavish scale as the free-born millionaire. They became permanent secretaries at the 
heads of the various branches of the imperial civil service. Yet, important and wealthy as they were, 
the barriers of class distinction were such that they remained a despised class, looked down upon by the 
sornest garlic-eating loafer, who was free-born. 

The free-born were sharply divided into patricians and plebeians, The former distinction, at first 
a question of lineage, became more und more confined to those who had held office (local mayors and the 
like) and their descendants. ‘They had all the honours and a greaf deal of the wealth. But it was a 
social obligation, understood and accepted, thatthis wealthshould be expended to glorify their own town, 
especially in building. ‘Tho least important councillor or patron would signalise his election by buililing 
a temple or a bath-house. Countless inseriptions have been found all over the Empire recording gifts 
and bequests, the greatest part of them on objects of pablic utility—baths, theatres, aqueducts, new 
roads, and markets. ~ ‘There was in those days,” writes Professor Dill, * an immense civic ardour, an 
ulmoat passionate rivalry, to make the mother ¢ity a more pleasant and more splendid home.” And 
again: “ Much has been lost in the wreck of time, yet the remains of such inseriptions are 90 numerous 
that it is almoet impossible to give an adequate idea of their profusion, There is an almost monotonous 
sameness in the stiff, conventional record of this vast mass of lavish generosity. It all seems a spon- 
taneous growth of the social system, . . ." 

The plebeians had the material advantage of all this generosity and of cheap corm. On the other 
hand, there was little opportunity for ambition, little chance of rising, exeept for a soldier, and the in- 
dolence and lack of careers bred a class of loungers. They were subject to certain obligations, such as 
consenption for labour purposes when required. 

This was the background of the Roman world. Who did the building work ? 

In the first place there were architects. We hear of them in the time of Augustus (the writer 
Vitruvins was one), in the time of Trajan, and Hadrian (who took numbers of architects with him on his 
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marches), and Constantine (who gave orders for founding achools of architecture throughout the Empire). 
Their functions, as we learn from Vitruvius, were much those of the present day. They designed the 
buildings, drawing plans and elevations and perspectives. They also did levelling and surveying, and 
looked after fortifications and artillery work, like the architects of the Italian Renaissance. 

In the actual construction, in the case of large public buildings, when it was not the work of the 
legions, we find a plain division into two classes, as is apparent both from documents and a study of 
remains: (1) The large mass of so-called unskilled labour, available from the labour conseription. 
(2) Skilled tradesmen. 

We all know that building in all its branches is a matter demanding very skilled co-operation, Yet 
we shall see when we get on to an analysis of Roman building methods that the Romans continued to 
make the largest possible usé of unzkilled labour. To supervise this, and to do the more skilled work, 
such as the brick arches which reinforced the concrete vaults, and for masonry, carpentry, joinery, and 
decorative work, there was need of skilled men bred to the trades. To meet this need there grew up 
an interesting guild system, where men of a trade were combined together as a * corporation,” in which 
membership was hereditary. The members were bound to give their labour on public buildings. In 
return the corporation was endowed with land, on the revenues of which the members lived. 

- In the case of private works, one member of a corporation might act as a contractor. He would 
tender fora fixed sum,.and make use of his fellow-members, and perhaps hire slaves for less skilled work. 

So, then, vou have the great body of patrons, anxious to build, from the Emperor down to the 
newly-elected mayor of some small provincial town in Africa or Gaul., You have the almost universal 
peace, You have materials, and where necessary good roads for transport, You have the skilled guilds, 
bound to give their labour in public work, and ready to sell it in private. You have the general mass of 
the people, compelled to lend a hand when called upon—or, elsewhere, the army, or slaves who might be 
hired. Much of the machinery of administration and of industry (which takes up the energies of our 
own days), such as State departments, police, wood-cutting, road-making and mending, and mines, was 
run by slaves or freedmen. There was no obstacle to building, and every mducement. 

And 30 this great system of the past life of men has, like some perished mammoth, left everywhere 
its bones, which we may see and handle and reconstruct, A vast deal has vanished in the earthquakes 
and wars and spoliation of one thousand seven hundred years. But so solidly did they build, and so 
universally, that we can still study over most of Europe, and much of Asia and Africa, what manner of 
men they were and what they made of life. When I look at the great remains of the Roman Empire I 
am reminded of Watts’s picture of the Minotaur. A great hand seems to be laid, almost unconscious 
of its weight, on the peoples. The individual sinks out of sight. The remams are the remains of 
cities that built,and armies. Not here is the simple freshness of the Greek, chiselling his marble in the 
sunshine, or the exuberance of the mediwval builder, as he poised buttress against vault and laughed to 
seoitfirm. As westand bya Roman ruin we seem to hear a sound of many voices, the 

Smoke aml wealth and roar of Rome, 

Of course, when we think of Roman architecture as a series of colossal monuments we must correct 
this by remembering that the large things have survived, while the small things—country houses and 
farms and shops and wayside temples—have penshed. Yet theirs was aheavy hand. We have only to 
look at the aqueducts straying across the Campagna or spanning a river-valley, as the Pont du Gard in 
Southern France with a height of 160 feet and a length of 880, to realise with what a ruthless disregard 
of labour and materials the Roman achieved what we do with a pipe m the ground. Or compare the 
main building of the Baths of Caracalla with the plan of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

We hear a great deal about the baths of the Romans. It will be interesting to pause for a moment 
and consider what they were used for and how they were built, 

The Roman Empire was an empire of towns, and the great centres of this town life—opan alike to 
the rich and poor, the provincial senator and the working mason—were the forums, with their colonnaded 
walks and shops, their crowded temples and courte of justice, and—more intimately—the baths. I 
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think the great impulse to their use and development must have come, with the vault and dome, from 
the East. The Hayptian of Herodotus, the Mahommedan, and Indian of to-day are great ceremonial 
washers. Our mild ‘survival of the Roman establishment is called a Turkish bath to this day. The 
peoples of the Roman Empire made more than a ceremony of it: they madeit a delight. And not only 
did they bathe. The baths were « resort for sports and for hterary discussions, and, above all, for the 
lounging and gossip which is the breath of life to Mediterranean man. Your Roman citizen is an in- 
veterate corner-boy. 

Let us gossip fora few minutes in the Baths of Caracalla. 

From the noise and hurry of the streets we pass into. a great garden enclosure, 400 yards each way. 
Within this stands the main building of the baths, which we enter through a door which leads into a 
colonnaded courtyard with a great semi-circular open apse on one side. Here are crowds of young 
fellows skipping or running or practising boxing or playing at ball. In the shadow of the colonnade the 
latest poet is reciting his verses to a crowd politely interested. From a neighbouring hall comes the 
sound of applause as a lecture is ended, We pass on through a vaulted lobby, as large as the room we 
are now in, into the great enclosure where bathers are splashing in the cold pool under the sky, and 
thonee into the vaulted hall of the Tepidarium, with its vistas every way into the sunshine, a hall as high 
as the nave of St. Paul's and nearly twiee its width. 

How is the great vault built ? Lavish and ruthless their conception may be, but they are strait- 
ened by two necessary economies—skilled labour and timber. For heavy work they can impress the 
forced labour of multitudes ; for their skilled supervision they must go to the limited corporations. 
And the Roman countryside, where the building methods first hardened ito a tradition, is treeless. 
There is no timber to spare for vast systems of centering, which have to be struck when the work ts 
finished. 

To take the second problem first. They hit on’s method of building which, with the scantiest possible 
use of timber centering, enabled them to build a permanent centering of brick, which was never struck 
and remained for all time a part of the yault.* A few principal trusses, and planks between, would 
enable them to build their light network of brick. And the centering would be shifted along the vault 
as required. Sometimes the network was not quite jomed up. Asa further economy, sometimes quite 
discontinuous double arehes were built, Here there was evidently a tendency for the filling to drop out 
on the surface. So the next time they made 4 square or octagonal box and fixed it on the planking— 
whence comes the coffered vault. Another cheap and simple way of making permanent centering wag 
to use the 2 feet-square flat bricks on edge, to form a sort of plated centering, upon which the mass 
of cement and stones was ahovelled to complete the construction. 

And now we come to the economy in skilled labour. The Romans were as well aware as we are that 
conerete mixing and laying iaskilled work. So they didn’t use concrete, but a system of alternate layers 
of cement and broken stone or pebbles, each layer thrown on with a shovel, The layering is clearly 
visible in remains of Roman work when exammed, ‘This was work which the unskilled pressed 
labourers could quickly learn and under supervision adeq uately perform. 

So were raised the great vaults and domes of the Romans. We see no development and daring 
experiments with a great structural idea, such aa the medimval mason gives ua in his poised vaults, or 
the Byzantine Greek in the shell-like dome of the Sta. Sophia in Constantinople. The vaults of the 
third century are no advance on those of theTirst. If there is any change, the workmanship is less good. 
But the Roman had done what he wanted. He had built a great barrel, bigger than Any one had built 
before him. And he had done this with an economy of skilled labour and of timber which was necessary 
to him. ‘To economise in the mass of men and material he saw no need. So he was satished with what 
he had done: and being of an orderly and methodical nature, he stereotypes it. His successors would 
have the same problems to meet and the same economies to make. Soitis filed forreference. 

That is one of the great contributions of the Roman Empire to architecture—the great-hearted 
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confident eovering-in of spaces 80 or 100 feet wide (the nave of St. Paul's is about 45) in a manner of 
building that hasdefied wars and fires, and earthquakes, and onl y yielded to the quarryings and carryings 
away of a score of generationa of men (slowly destructive, like white ants). Another of the great contri- 
butions was a power of spacious, orderly planning. They were not the first who had planned towns. 
Babylon, we learn, was planned on rectangular lines; some of the Greek towns were laid out on a 
system of straight right-angled streets : no less are Chinese colonies which have been discovered in Cen- 
tral Asia. But the Roman had a larger field and larger ideas, His great colonnaded streets running 
from town-gate to town-gate, and crossing in the centre of the town (a direct development of the plan of 
the legions’ fortified eamp,az they went about the world on their business of civilisation), are found from 
the north of England to the borders of Mesopotamia. His whole Empire was a preat plan growing out 
of his system of roada, which ran like straight corridors about it. The three outs tanding qualities of the 
Roman idea of planning are straightforwardness, vista, and balance. He was by nature straightforward 
inidea. He would go, as hia roads show, direct from one pont toanother. But where the body could 
go the eye could go, too ; and out of this straightforwardness grew a love of the stretching vista, where 
the eye was carried through great openings and across sunshine and shadow to some monument or group 
where it would be content to rest. 

This is shown in the plans of the great baths,in the forums of Rome, where Emperor after Emperor 
added and developed, cutting out the hillside to set court beyond court (where the smallest is the size of 
& football field), and no less in the streets which ran past all the varied life and buildings of a town to 
where, at the end, the distant country showed through a tnumphal arch. 

Tf we were all of us one hundred years older, I should be bound to speak of the Roman Orders— 
that system of proportioned columns and ornament which the Italians of the Renaissance valued the 
highest and studied the most earnestly of all that Roman civilisation has left tous. But I will not 
touch on them to-night. In the first place the study is rather technical. In the second place the 
system Is not Roman at all. The system of proportions was taken over from the Greeks, and for con- 
venience stereotyped by the Romans for general use. 

There are many other subjects it would be interesting to diseuss : how, for instance, the medimval 
church, with its plan and the ceremonies which governed its plan, grew out of the temples built for the 
worship of Isis and of Mithra: how the town of the Roman Empire—the growth as it were of a day— 
differs from the medieval town which gradually accumulated round footpaths and fords and bridges : 
how the Roman varied his plans and his materials (but never the dominating ideas of straightforward- 
ness, mass, and simplicity) in Gloutestershire, the Balkans, Egypt. But perhaps enough has been said 
to give you a general idea of what the Romans built, and how. Before, however, we go on to consider 
what we can learn from Roman building, I should like to read you a short extract from Pliny's deserip- 
tion of a country house built about the date of the Book of Revelations. I have talked about the 
Romans im the mass, but we shall see from this that he had an individual point of view and an intimate 
affection for his home, no lesa than Francis Bacon or ourselves -— 

“ My dear Gallus,” he writes, “ You wonder why my Lourentine home, or, if you prefer it, my * Laurens,” delights me 
somuch. You will wonder no longer when you learn the charm of the house, the ponvenience of the position, the expanse 
' GO, 2 2 

* My place ix designed for we—not expensive Upkeep. In front an atrium, modest but not mean: then « colonnade 
in # D-shape, entlosing « jally little garden-court, ‘This is a splendid place in bad weather, sheltered by winclow-panes and 
even more by projecting caves, Central with this is a delightful inner court, then a Peasant cnough dining-room, jutting 
on to the shore—yee, and washed by the spray of the highest waves when there's an African blowing. (mn overy side aro 
doors, or windows os big, so that in frout and sides it has a viow of three seas. you may #ay ; ond at the back—inner 
court, oolonnady, garden-cotrt, colonnade again, atrium, the woods and the far hills, A little set back on the left is o 
roomy bedroom, then a emaller one, with one window to Jet in the dawn, anothor to hold the siinéet ; with a view, too, af 
the sea below—further off, certainly, but safer, The corner made by this bedroom and the projection of the dininy-rocm is 
seonshine bath. This ia the winter-garden—yvyes, and the Playground of the househokl There is no whisper of wind here, 
exoept those that bring cloudy weather, and they must banish the sunshine before they send us imloor. . . , 

Then you come to the cold bath—a spacious apartmont with two plunge baths curving out in opposite wallse—quite 
lange enough, if you mean to swim in the sea just round the corner, Adjacent ia the anointing room, the heating-cham ber, 
ond the hot room, and then two chambers rathor nent than magnificent. And next door ia.a wonderful warm bath, where 
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you can swim with a view of the sea; and near by « racquet court, which gets the warmest of the afternoon sun. Here 
ig tower, with two pavilions below and as many in it, and, besides, a supper room with a wide prospect of sea and atretch- 
ing shore and delightful villas... . : 

“Theres is another tower, too... .. It looks on the garden and the terrace which runs round it. The terrace i 
bordered with box—or rosomary where the box won't thrive. For where the box is sheltered by the house it docs very 
well, Bat in the open, and exposed to the wind and brine (far away though it ix), it wither. ‘The terrace is bordered on 
the inner side by a delicate and shady vine-thicket, a soft carpet even for bare feet. The mulberry and many fig trees 
adorn the garden. The countryside, indeed, is peouliarly rich in them, though no other tree will grow. ‘This aspect is as 
good as the seaside, and there's a breakfast-room here, away from the sea and enclosed at the back by two veramias, 
whose windows look out on the vestibule of tho house and another garden, wild and luxuriant... . 

“At the hoad of the alley, and in turn of the covered walk, lies the garden-house, my very heart's delight. It was my 
own ides, Init isa «un-chamber, looking one way on the alley, and one on the sea, both ways on the sun. The bedroom 
doar commands the covered walk, its windows the sea. In the apposite wall is o jolly recess, which can be made part of 
the bedroom or cut olf from it by glass doors and curtains. It 4a bed and two chairs: sea at feet, villas ot back, 
wowds at hoad. Such are the views, and a window for each or for all at onoe, Adjoining is a night chamber, for sheopime. 
cut off from any noise of servants’ talking or murmur of the sea, from. the rushing of the storm or the glire of the lightning 
—vee, even from the light of day with the windows shut. The reason it i so remote and secluded a retreat ts that there 
is an intervening passage between the walls of the room and of the garden, and the empty space absarbs every sound. 
Attached, to the room is a littl: hypocaust, which has a narrow opening to let in the host, or not, as you will. Then comes 
a bedroom with an ante-chamber stretching into the sunlight, which strikes it at «unrise and lingers on, slantwise it is true, 
beyond mid-day, When I betake myself to this garden-house [ feel 1am cut off even from my own villa, and above all 
is it delightful at the Saturnalis, when the rest of the house echoes with the season's jollity and holiday shouts, for I feel 
that Iam not spoiling my fellows’ sports, nor they my studies. | 

+ "The seszide ia bright with o pleasing variety of villas—now « terrace, now single houses—which have the appearance 
of » multitude of towns, whether from the sea or the shore, Sometimes the sea is calm and smiling for quite a spell, 
oftener grim with hurrying, fighting waves, Rare fish there certainly are not, but soles and exeellent prawns m abund- 
ance: while my land supplies come from my own estate, and milk especially. The hers in the pastures see to that, as 
they roam by * fountain, « : ane rill.” 

“ Well, now, do you think T am justified in living here and loving my country home ? And you must bo a man about 
town to the finger-tips if you don't envy me it. Yes, do envy it! So that, fohly dowered as it ix, my littl place may 
have the added commendation (and what could bo greater 7) of entertaining you.” 


In a few minutes, ladies and gentlemen, we shall be turning our backs on this vision, slight as tt is, 
of the old Roman Empire, with its wealth of ordered cities, sunny colonnaded streets and vaulted baths, 
and all its intense civic ardour, to go out on to our own dreary pavements, mid a crowd of our own m- 
different fellow-citizens : we shall hurry past the commercial buildings of the nineteenth century, and 
see the long grey vista erowned by the local gas-works. We must, I think, feel in this contrast of 
present and past that we have lost something of the fine instinct for order, something of the large eiml- 
plicity of the Romans,which we do right to regret. With electricity for power and light, with steam and 
gus and steel and all the resources of modern civilisation, what would not the Romans, with their en- 
thusiasm for building and their developed sense of the town as. 4 anity, have made of our great cities ? 

We are the heirs of the hurried businees instincts of the nineteenth century. We cannot right it all 
inaday. But we can at least be impatient of what ia mean, and eager to weleome what is good. 

The architect, like the dramatist, is to some extent dependent on the minds of others. The build- 
ing, a8 it cradually shapes itself in his brain, is half fashioned by the invisible hands of those who will use 
it. In his imagination, they go about their business in it, and create his plan, They glance at it m 
passing, and he sees it in perspective. Through their eves he views it from far off, and so his elevation 
develops. The architect is rather the mother than the father. ‘The building has many fathers. And 
you all must help this expression of ourselves. We shall not doitin Roman ways. They are clearly an 
expression of their own time, of that ordered uniformity which at last became an oppressive centralisa- 
tion under which the individual withered in a growing twilight of the mind. We ure of very different 
fibre, Our whole instinct is individual. Our great contribmtions to the world are seamanship, the 
novel, and exploration. The Romans could not have produced a Drake, o Dickens, or a Stanley. The 
Romans marched in columns of fours into the unknown places of the world. Yet we have carried our 
natural instinets a little far. We have felt it was no concern of ours what sort of house our neighbour 
built, or what sort of street our council planned, so long as it meant no addition to the rates. We have 
lived by ourselves too long. 

The war brouglit ws closer together fora space, We felt the drive of a common impulse, ‘Tho man 
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who had grown accustomed to his own front-loor with its key and knocker has shared a waterproof 
sheet with lis neighbour under the stars. But we are quickly freezing up again. 

Yet | think its not too late if we will all help. And m this matter of the pleasantness of buildings, 
remember that the architect needs the co-operation of his fellow-citizens. In the mass he ean only 
expreas what they want expressed. Architecture is, and cannot but be, the characteristic seal of its age 
—whether it be the blowsy good-nature of the mid-Georgian or the self-conscions myshicam of the mid- 
Victonah. . The most onginal of ua will in the end be bent to your will. Whatis vour will ? 

I would pray you at least to think 1t worth while to be interested. Be all agog to see what is being 
done and where we are going. Be violent about mean streets and dingy railway stations, about ionoble 
building and planning as expressing ignoble thought, a contempt for fellow-men. As you see a seafiold- 
ing going up, crowd round and ask. what are they doing to express in sour way what I think and what a 
aty should be—what I want my children to live with? Remember the old Greek saying that mean 
buildings make a mean people. } 

The architect ts not the man who meets a merely material need for so many eubie fest of apeiee, 
Architecture, like every art, is the materialised expression of emotion through the intellect, with jor. 
Don't say this doesn't matter. What you want is.a house to live in, a shop to huy In, @ street to walk 
along. Man was not born simply to eat, and propagate, and die. These things are necessary, indeed, 
but are the mere ground-work of life. What you want is a house where you and vonrs =a fears 
delight, a street where 1t is a spiritual refreshment to walk, 

All theze things can come but slowly—and not at all, if you don’t desire and insist on them. ‘The 
architect will depend on your enlightened ardour, You will depend on his trained direction. Archi- 
tects were never more alive to the needs of the day. A thousand students are-now bee trained in 
three or five-year courses in echools of architecture all about the country to give you this. But the 
artist without the understanding and good will of his fellows is naught. Remember it is 4 play. The 
players have their part as well as the writer. The stage is set. Will you hung in the wings, or pass by 
indifferent in the street ? i 
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A TALK ABOUT CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AND 
ITS IMMEDIATE ANCESTRY. 


By H. 8. Goopwart-RENDEL. 
Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, L0th November 1920. 


EFORE [| begin, may [ remind you in self-defence 
that I have undertaken to delivera talk, and not 
a lecture, and that the subject of the talk is nothing 
more defimtethan the contemporary architecture ofour 
country, With some little reference to its immediate 
ancestry, When ascertainable, I think that this subject 
is wide enough to justify a very discursive treatment 
of it, and I propose least of all things to be either 
thorough or systematic in my remarks. Rather will it 
be my aim to present a few ideas which may be, and [ 
hope will be, provocative of thought and discussion, 
These ideas T have sorted roughly into three heaps, 
according as to whether they chiefly concern Monu- 
mental, Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture. 


IT —MonuMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 

By monumental architecture—which I shall take 
first—I do not only mean the architecture of buildings 
Which the French would call monuments. ] mean that 
certainly, and a great deal elec aswell, Any secular 
building which aime at any degree of dignity, however 
small, rather than at mere picturesqueness, I shall 
treat as being a work of monumental architecture, and 
you will see therefore that my domestic class will limit 
itself to buildings little and homely, since the larger 
kind of houses are apt to qualify as monumental. 
Street and business architecture will fall within the 
monumental class almost entirely. 

Now, in monumental architecture, according to this 
loose and convenient definition, a great deal can be 
learnt by looking back a few decades of years, and I 
propose to survey for a moment the state of things 
when the late Alfred Waterhouse made his début in 
monumental building in 1859. The oceasion, as you 
know, was his winning the competition for the Assize 
Courts in this city, [do not zuppaso that it is possible 
to over-rate the importance of this event in the subse- 
quent history of nineteenth century architecture. I 
im not proposing to defend the style of the fagades, 
although if anybody made them the excuse to attack 
the Gothic Revival I should probably be tempted to 
do ao. The Gothic Revival was a very important 
movement in the history of English architecture, and 
the sooner we lose our present habit of belittling it the 
better, That is, however, by the way. My object in 
speaking now of the Assize Courts building is to call 
attention to the immediate recognition which it ob- 
tamed from o public for the most part prejudiced 
against its style, a recognition due to the merits of its 
irrangement and to ita general convenience. The kind 
of thing to which people of the time had become accus- 
tomed in public buildings was a sort of suffering to be 


classically beautiful, running largely to columns and 
balustrades, generally in front of windows. Water- 
house give them a building in which the architecture, 
ut any rate, hever gotin anybody's way ; and this was 
rightly felt te be an immense advance in the art. What 
Benjamin Woodward had failed to do in the Oxford 
Museum four years before, what Lord Palmerston had 
just forbidden Scott to attempt in thy Foreign Office, 
young Waterhouse achieved with lus first effort, He 
reconciled the forms of medieval architecture with 
the needs of his day, whereas the professors of classical 
architecture had failed to effect with their style any 
such reconciliation. The best that these latter gentle 
men had done was to establish a sort of armed truce 
between use and beauty. In illustration of this, let me 
quote from an able eulogy of Edward Walters the fol- 
lowing words: “ Most of his warehouses, for the sake 
of light, face north, and he waa ingenious in providing 
sufficient Projections to counteract the absence of 
strong light and shade.” 

Ingenuity in preventing a warehouse facing north 
from looking like a warehouse facing north could not 
always be expected from every architect, and the 
public was therefore naturally disposed to welcome a 
new style in which it might not be needed. Gothic of 
some sort, therefore, became the accepted idiom in 
which the more progressive architectural ideas of the 
time were expressed, and # host of buildings—some of 
great merit—such as the Northampton Guid Conpietin 
Town Halls, both by E. W. Godwin, the Law Courts in 
London, by G. E, Street, the Midland Hotel and 
Station, also in London, by Sir Gilbert Scott; and Car- 
diff Castle, by W. Burges, and some of less excellence 
which I will not particulariae, resulted from Water- 
house's experiments. Of course, we can now see that 
in order to be sensible tt is not necessary to be nearly 
as Gothic ae all that, just as we ought to realise that in 
order to be classical itis not necessary to be nearly as 
pompous asa great many people would have us be. 

This, however, is a digression, To return to Water- 
house and his confréres, J think the Town Hall here is 
justly accredited his masterpiece, You may not like 
the style—personally, I prefer th to a great deal that 
we fre supposed to admire nowadays—but you must 
admit that it is an extraordinurily capable design 
throughout, moulded in its smallest detail by its pro- 
gramme. Ido not pick out these two buildings be- 
cause | have the honour of speaking at Manchester. 
Believe me, I should say the same anywhere, citing 
them as the best examples of the best work that waa 
done at that date, Unfortunately, there was only one 
Waterhouse, and, still more unfortunately, much even 
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of Ais work in other places has the merit of the plans 
and elevations, invariably great, obscured a li by 
8 perfunctory and sable overlay of architectural 
detail. At least, so it appears to us now, This detail 
was all that lesser men could copy, and copy it they 
did with terrible aesiduity. In fact, the ‘seventies and 
the “eighties of the last century were in the main bad 
times for monumental architecture in England, when 
dignified planning seems hardly to have been under- 
stood at ull They were times of quickly changing 
fashions, during which men seemed to look upon archi- 
tecture merely us the art of applying (alleged) orna- 
Inent to structures which aimed at nothing nobler 
than sufficient utility and the utmost economy of 


peas 
ee will try and bridge the wap between that time and 
now, by enumerating a few of the buildings which 
made reputations in their own day, some of the repu- 
tations surviving, with varving aiaicas of justifica- 
tion. The Free Library at Liverpool, deagned by 
Thomas Allom, ia regarded by some as an example of 
the survival of our eighteenth century tradition, a 
notion which a knowludge of Allom's antecedents does 
not encourage. [tis probably more admired now than 
it was at the time of its building, but I cannot think 
of it as anything other than an isolated phenomenon, 
and nota particularly interesting one at that. The 
Town Hall at Halifax is almost contemporary with 
the Assize Courts here, and foreshadows the develop- 
ments that might have been expected in the style of 
its architect, Sir Charles Barry, had he not died before 
the building was completed. The plan of this building 
is good, as were all the plans by Barry. The architeo- 
ture is difficult for us to swallow, and it is not true to 
say (by the way) that the more exuberant features of 
it are due to Sir Charles’s son, Edward M. Barry, 
although this is commonly stated. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, whose costly but insipid buildings 
made for him perhaps the beat known name among 
English architects of his time, did not, as ix commonly 
supposed, confine his energies to church building. On 
the contrary he particularly prided himself on a atyle 
of secular Gothio which he claimed to have invented, a 
atyle which occasionally arose to the grandeur of such 
works as the Midland Railway Hotel in London, but 
which more often remained on a dead level of elegant 
expansiveness. The Glasgow University, the Infir- 
mary at Leeds, the Town Hall at Preston, Beckett's 
Bank at Leeds, these are typical examples of his work 
in this manner, 

One of the first buildings in which appeared the 
Queen Anne Revival to which Gothic began to give 
pluce about the year 1870, is the Leicester Town 
Hall The building has more historic than positive 
intérest, but it is pleasing to the eye and the pre- 
cursor of an important change in wrchitectural cos- 
tume. The ‘nineties gave usa pood plan in that of the 
Imperial Institute, though here the architect was 
huimpered by nobody being sure at the time, or indeed 
ever afterwards, what the building was for. The 
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Sheffield Town Hall, by the late Mr. Mountford, comes 
at about the same time, and appears to me chaotic 
inside and ont. 

Such plans as that of the Imperial Institute, and, 
better still, that of Sir Aston Webb's and Mr, Ingress 
Bell's excellent Law Courts at Birmingham, Were ox- 
ceptional. Most plans of the time show an almost in- 
credible confusion and lack of dignity, as reference to 
any volume of the contemporary building papers will 
show. The elevations accompanying them generally 
display what is euphemistically called a free treatment 
of the Renaissance, in which the freedom is more appa- 
rent than the Renaissance, At Leicester, as ] have 
said, the vogue waa Queen Anne: in the very pretty 
Imperial Institute the symptoms are decidedly 
Spanish; at Shefield they defy (liagnosis. 

The same sort of thing set in at Croydon, at Oxford, 
and in many other places with varying degrees of viru- 
lence. After a time the stall detailed style which the 
customary use of terra-cotta had imposed gave way to 
a broader manner, with stone as the commonest 
material. The late J. M. Brydon, when adiding to 
Woods" remarkable Town Hall at Bath, ipproximated 
his style to that of the older master, and the reault 
was so much admired that a so-called Georgian type of 
design soon became general, " 

Now I'am coming from what I have heard tell of to 
what I can actually remember, the last twenty years. 
Twenty years ago, let me remind you, the Neo-Gree 
movement was not, If rather fancy that we were still 
freely treating the poor old Renaissance, though in a 
way which was thought extremely novel and artistic. 
An excellent Soane-Medallion design by Mr, Fulton for 
an ¢stablishiment of public baths was reparded not only 
as great architecture in conception, but as a pattern 
book of the most up-to-date detail, a little more up-to- 
date perhaps than our other model, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, I think we half believed: 
that the only order of architecture we had to atudy 
was the Roman-lonic, and that that order normally 
displayed a series of square blocks rusticating the lower 
third of the shaft. Other articles of faith at the time 
were that key blocks could hardly be too large or too 
numerous, that it was.a poor facade in which there was 
not room for at least a score of empty cartouches tied 
up with mixed greengrocery, that the most pleasing 
form of pediment was ogee-shaped, and that there was 
supreme virtue in a flat dome, J suppose tht it is 
rash to speak disparagingly of all this sort of thing, 
since 20 years hence we shall undoubtedly be averting 
our eyes with shame from our Grecian pasts, and won- 
dering whut we saw in the fret patterns, the honey- 
stickles, the architraves with corner blocks, the acro- 
teria, and all the other little pleasantries of our pre- 
went taste. But you will observe, in the kaleidoscope 
which I am holding before your eyes, that, through all 
the changing styles, certain buildings stand out as fine 
architecture more in spite of than beeause of the de- 
tails in which they are clothed. Can we hope that. a 
larger number of our buildings to-day may be so 
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distinguished from the mass by posterity ! I think 
perhaps that we can. | 

There is one feature in which I fancy that British 
monumental architecture, at the outbreak of the late 
war, differed from its immediate ancestry, I think 
that we knew a little better than our fathers in what 
part of the architectural body the heart was placed. 
We atill past periodic visite to an architectural Clark- 
ams and tricked ourselves out in amazing disguises, 
but I think that we were beginning to be conscious 
that clothes were not everything. Now, what is the 
architectural heart on which tho sanity of the whole 
body must depend ? Surely it is something compact 
of reason and order, to which all decorative considera- 
tions are subservient. It is reason and order, as bril- 
lisntly dominant in the French mind, that have given 
to France an unbroken tradition of architectural supre- 
macy in public works. It ix reason and order which 
give us axial planning, the subordination of parts 
to the whole, just proportion, the due expression of 
plan in clevation— all the things which make what 
the ages have agreed upon as fine amhitecture. Now 
o great deal is written and said about these elements 
of our art which is patently nonsense, and [ do not 
expect that any of us are satisfied with our position in 
our long climb toward truth and beauty. But, after 
all, it i written and said, and thirty years ago few 
people thought tt worth while writing or talking about, 
A lecturer on such a subject as mine, thirty years ago, 
would probably, with the complete consent of his 
audience, have spent most of his time giving tips for 
the latest tricks of style and detail which were likely 
to bring good fortune in competitions. To-day you 
expect me to discuss demgn, not petty larceny ; and I 
do not attempt to describe what is meant by“ destgn 
aince we are all agreed upon that, The only question 
is how to secure the power of design. Wall, we have 
seen the Liverpool School as in some sort a pioneer, 
ond many other excellent schools following in its foot- 
steps. By the side of the Ecole des Beaux Arta our 
London and provincial schools may all seem a little 
suburban, but they are amazingly in advance of the 
stindard of teaching twenty years ago. The trouble 
with it all is that we are not agreed upon a vernacular 
atyle such as that which Paris possesses, I think that 
it is towards the formation of such a atyle that all our 
éfforta, and also our self-denial, should be directed. 
The Paris style and teaching is, if I may say so, fool- 
proof; it does not hamper genius, but it does prevent 
the wanton and indecent sulf-revelations in which the 
incompetent English architect too often indulges. I 
think that everybody will know more or lees what I 
mean when I say that the architectural manner which 
appears to have the most widespread acceptance is 
that associated with the nume of Sir John Burnet, 
and possibly this manner may become our stock 
method of design. Ido not think that if this happens 
that we shall have any right to complain. Sir John 
Burnet, whom personally [ regard as artistically the 
head of the profession in this country, will produce 


eat works where his followers will perhaps only pro- 
luce little ones ; but # training in the general method 
which he employs will enable anybody reasonably 
competent to meet most of the difficulties and exigen- 
cies of modern practice with au artistic solution at 
hand. We must-not, of course, push conformity too 
far, Personally I feel that it would be an unnecessary 
act of mortification for me to fall in with that pre- 
ference for, shall I enll it, the Assyrian, which mem- 
bers of this school eo often betray. Sir John Burnet, 
if I mistake not, brought his perfect technique from 
France a good many years ago, and perhaps was a little 
influenced by the great men of that day, whereas we 
will more suitably be influenced by those of our own. 

Let me on this subject utter a word of warning. The 
student who goes to Paria to study exclusively the 
Neo-Gree ta regarded, and [ think nghtly so, by the 
Frenchman as we shoulda Parisian who made a pil- 
trimage to England to see exclusively the works of the 
late William Butterfield, The days of Hittorif ond 
Labrouste, even of Duc and Ginain, are not-our days, 
and the modern student must, whether he hke it or 
not, regard the works of these artists as belonging to 
architecture already historical, For heaven's sake 
don't let us attempt yet another revival! Ii we go to 
Paris, let 1s learn from the living men how to do the 
work of our own day, 

Now the great fault of our modern attempts at 
Neo-Grec in England is that they appear in some sort 
conscious attempts at revival of the style of Wilkins, 
Hardwick, Smirke, Soane—whom you will, We do not 
atudy Cockerell, Barry, Gibson, Walters, Alexander 
Thomson in the right spirit. In fact, our seemingly 
innate viet of architectural kieptomania never deserts 
us, and instead of looking in the works of these 
masters for that which they can teach us in flexibility 
und modernity, I am afraid that we go nosing about 
for little bits that we can crib. There ts hardly a stone 
in any one of Cockerell’s best buildings which would fit 
any other situation than ita own. That is what we 
must aim for in our buildings. And if we pile them up 
of loot from Cockerell it is not very likely that we shall 
suceced in this aim. After all, the Greek Revival, as 
seen in the works of Smirke, the Inwoods, and others, 
wis a weak, palsied thing at best, und it ix character- 
late of our utter lack of even that degree of architec- 
tural discrimination with which all other European 
nations are endowed, that we confound the pedantry 
of such men as those with the outstanding merit of 
such artists as Uockerell and the others whom I have 
mentioned with him. peak thus strongly because 
this confusion is one which T have made myself, lod 
into that excessive reaction in which so many of us 
have found ourselves from the coarse and intlated 
bombast of the Norman Shaw school, Smirke could 
find no motif more suitable for the elevation of his 
National Opera House at Covent Garden—happily 
burnt down—than a Grecian Doric portico; and I 
have no doubt that we shall soon be masking our 





cinema theatres behind this august facade. The Bourse 
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at Paris, the British Museum and Vulliamy’s ndicu- 
lous front to the Royal Institution in London, are 
buildings of the absurdity of which I wish that I could 
feel confident that we were sufficiently aware. By all 
means let us be as Greek or as French or as Hindu as 
we like, provided we do not start any of these engaging 
amusements until we have satisfied not only all the 
utilitarian requirements of the structure, but also 
those perceptions of suitability, whether innate or 
eda association, which are superior to all con- 
siderations of atyle. For myself, 1 have uttered the 
chief article of my creed when I aay that to me Sir 
John Burnet is our leading architect in monumental 
design: I also, speaking with all diffidence of what 
must bein a measure a matter of taste, see in the work 
of a small school of architects, led by Mr. Charles 
Holden, a type of design which we need not be 
ashamed to put forward in Europe as something at 
onve British and modern. 

Perhaps here I may pay a tribute to the memory 
of Edwin Rickards,in whose genius, perhaps, Sir John 
Burnet’s found its match. I hope that it will not be 
forgotten that his first great opportunity, the Cardiff 
Town Hall and Law Courts, came to him through the 
catholic-minded and far-seeing award of Alfred Water- 
house in the competition held for the design of these 
buildings. 

» Before I turn from monumental architecture to that 
in my other two categories, I would like to refer to one 
point of architectural ethica which often arises in de- 
signsofastately anddignified order. Irefertothatwhich 
Ruskin, perhape, firat defined as Architectural Truth. 
Now we all know the way in which, when we have 
clothed a complex plan in a reguiararchitectural dress, 
some little feature sticks out and must either be allowed 
todestroytheregularity of the whole, ormust bemasked 
and suppressed, We also know how a regulur arrange- 
ment pa windows is apt to give to some rooms too 
much light, to others too little, when rooms are of 
varying size. Very likely we also know what it ix to 
make a design for execution in fine materials and then 
to have to execute it in mean ones. Now in these cases, 
and in many others, the question arises as to whether 
we are justified in dizsimulating that which we would 
not, but must have, or simulating that which we can- 
not have, but would ? I think that what is called “a 
hatred of shams" is a deposit in our minds from the 
Gothic revival which clouds our thought when it is 
stirred, Yet it is only by stirring it that we can hope 
for any clarification. Let us try to lay aside prejudice 
and look at the matter impartially. Architecture ap- 
peals primarily to the eye, and whatever further ap- 
peal it may have must certainly be made through the 
eye rather than through any other organ of pereep- 
tion. I therefore fail to see that the actual facts and 
materials of a building are the business of the specta- 
tor. Surely, if the delight we have in a beantiful design 
apparently carried out in bronze and marble is to turn 
to loathing at the particular moment in which we 
realise that the bronze is but iron, the marble plaster, 
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our mathetic senses are inconventently involved with 
our moral scruples, and I doubt if either can gain by 
the association. Such moral scruples themselves are 
donbtfully rational. I do not see that we can blame 
the architect for giving ua a pleasing illusion of dwell- 
ing in marble halls, any more thon we can the con- 
ductor of an orchestra who, in defanlt of the real 
things, gives us bassoons pretending to be horns. What 
matters is the effect upon eye or upon ear, The means 
by which the effect is produced are not our concern. 
On the other hand, a composer will fall into very bad 
habita if he negleet the characteristics of the bassoon 
through keeping it constantly busy bemg a horn, 
Similarly, the architeot will lose much if he forget that 
plaster has other potentialities beside that of being a 
good vehicle for the imitation of stone or of marble. 
Moet purely architectural forma have been moulded, 
if not suggested, by the manner of their making, and 
this source of invention will be unquenchable so long 
as buildings are not only drawn but built. 

True, if you start designing a building with the inten- 
tion of dressing up anything inconvenient to look like 
something elye, vou are cutting vourself off from all 
collaboration with your materiils, The natural forces 
which prompted the inventors of the column, the 
lintel, the arch and the buttress will stand aloof, 
sulkily refusing you their aid. Baroque architecture, 
that amazing and enchanting enterprise in which men 


sought to make the art of the architect independent 


from thet of the builder, fed upon itself for awhile, 
fed parasitically upon the art of the sculptor for a 
little longer, and then died of indigestion. No; 
the architect must design pn as though every- 
thing in bis building were to be what if appears. 
Only so can he guard against a host of errors 
peculiar to those who simulate and dissimulate. No 
thought must cross his mind that although that stone 
column looks too weak in itself it will be a steel 


stanchion really, or that it seems a pity not to repeat 


those white marble bax-relicls somewhere, since tt 1s 
only the first cost of the mould that makes them ex- 
pensive. If, however, when he has designed his build- 
ing for real materials, it has to be built cheaply of sham 
ones, the eye must be his sole judge. If the eve be 
pleased, well and good. If, however, the senagliola, 
the stue, the bronzed iron and the graining are 
markedly inferior in. colour and surlace to Chase Clings 
which they aspire to resemble it may be that the archi- 
tect would have been wiser had he done without them 
altogether. 

I think that it is the same thing with the design of a 
building, taken asa whole. A man muoxt have a preter- 
natural interest in back staircases if he wishes to see 
auch a feature expressed upon the exterior of a monu- 
mental elevation, The part must ever be dominated: 
by the whole, and if the main misses of a building are 
such 48 to siggest a symmetrical grouping of them, it 
is obvious that minor dissimilarities in parts similar 
in the main are artistically irrelevant, and need not be 
architecturally expressed, The Gothic revivalists dis- 
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liked such suppressions and adjustments, aml ehal- 
lenged the principle, affirmed at the Renwissance, that 
it is lawful to give to a composite building the appear- 
ance of unity. Of course, the whole war hetween sym- 
metry and asymmetry resolves itaelf into a dispute 
as to what shall be the size of the unit which you elect 
to make symmetrical. The most symmetrical building 
th acity must form id of some unsymmetrical group, 
and there is no building so unsymmetrical that itis not 
itself a group of synimetrical parts. If you design 
nerely by agglomeration, adding room to room, each 
room having its own roof visible externally, you will 
have neither temptation nor excuse for making any 
one of those rooms unsynunetrical, aave in so fur as tte 
position in relation te the others may demand. The 
Law Courts in London are an example of agglomera- 
tion nearly as simple as this, and T should not say that, 
as a design, this great building faile, The Gothic Re- 
vival, however, in the main, did not succeed in revers- 
ing the decision of the Renaissance that many of the 
units of ordinary buildings are too amall to be expressed 
separately, anid should therefore be combined in larger 
units, sub-divided so as to suit Various purposes. 

Tn consequence of this, it ts often found that the 
eee features of the composite unit will not fit all its 
sub-divisions equally well, In such a case they must be 
made to fit, and the architect is not reasonably open to 
blame if he has recourse to a sham window or 30 in 
doing this: While on the subject of sham windows, 
may I register my opinion that the window visibly 
blocked up is the most abominable of all architectural 
features, and that anyone designing such a window 
would be better advised to leave it out altogether. It 
calls attention to the irregularity which presumably it 
ia intended to conceal. A aham window, to he efficient, 
should be glazed to resmmble its real neighbours, un- 
less indeed the building of which it is 4 part is provided 
with external shutters, in which case the sham window 
may have such shutters apparently permanently 
closed. The whole moral of sham windows, screen 
walls, concealed chinmevs, and things of the kind ts 
generally one of justification by necessity. The archi- 
tect who tises them because he had adopted a type of 
elevation generally unsuitable to his plan must expect 
short shrift from the critic, But the architect should 
receive shorter shrift still who lets some silly scruple 
plesk him from tactfully concealing those inevitable 
ittle irregulurities which are always lying in wait in 
these days to spoil any broad and simple design. 


L.— Been eRstaAstricaL ARCHITECTURE. 


This digression on shams being now concluded, | 
will pass hastily to the second part of my aubject, that 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

The various forms of Christian Yorship for which 
buildings are required may be divided conveniontly, if 
not accurately, into two classes, the Catholic and the 
Protestant. Catholic worship is, as it were, centred in 
aota done at the altar. Protestant worship is not ao 
concentrated, being rather « gathering together of 
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believers for prayer and praise. Both are customarily 
sinplosnetited by preaching ; indeed, among Protest- 
auts the sermon is regarded as among the more im- 
portant parts of the religious service. Each of these 
forma of worship has ita appropriate type of building. 
And to these two the nineteenth century has added a 
third, that which will do for either. The nineteenth 
century has also largely reproduced a fourth typ 
which docs well for neither nowadays, that of the 
much-divided church of the Middle Ages. 

Catholic worship has to a certain extent crystallised 
since the time when men added aisle to aisle, and 
chantry to chapel, and money for church buildings ha 
becone harder to get ; so that the cumulative experi- 
ence of recent times guides us more along the lines of 
St. Charles Borromeo’s treatise than along those of 
Pugin’s recommendations : more, that is to say, in the 
direction of the ideal basilica than in that of the com- 
plex minster. Pugin fought the point with vigour, and 
produced a striking diagram to show that three little 
roofs would cover a broad ground-plan more cheaply 
than would one big one. This is perfectly true, but it 
means that you get three buildings instead of one, and 
that the outside ones, otherwise the aisles, are not well 
adapted for holding people who are occupied with 
what is being done in the middle one. Ido not wish to 
labour this point nor to arouse controversy, in which 
no doubt it could be proved that for some purposes a 
manifold building is better thane simple one. I merely 
wish to point out that in Catholic worship, whether at 
Mass or Benediction, it is extremely important that 
every person in the congregation should be able to see 
the altar, and that since the High Altar is normally 
the altar used there should be space for what may be 
expected to be the ordinary congregation in the main 
hody of the building, in full view of that altar. It 
would therefore seem that the large rectangular hall 
with the altar elevated at one end of it must be the 
germ of the ideal plan for the Catholic church; and 
that, althongh aisles may and chapels will probably be 
required, the seating accommodation of these should 
not be taken into account when estimating the normal 
capacity of the building. 

In Protestant worship the altar or communion table 
isof less importance, Somedenominations have it not, 
and in all Protestant sects [ think Iam nghtin saying 
that the communion table is of less frequent use than 
the pulpit. The Protestant place of worship seems to 
me, therefore, beat made of that oldest of all forms for 
a congregation of people, the amphitheatre. It is 
surely ridiculous to treat a preacher differently from a 
lwcturer, and nobody would think of building an aisled 
cruciform lecture theatre, therefore why should one 
luild an aisled cruciform Protestant chapel t I would 
like to refer hore to the magnificent building erected by 
Mosers. Paull and Biokerdike in Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, which now holds the congregations of 
the Rev. F. B, Meyer. Here is a most dignified amphi- 
theatral structure, as fine as marble and stone and oak 
con make it, in which huge numbers can hear the 
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sores with ease both for himself and for them. This 
uilding, together with my second example, the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, by Waterhouse, which is oval on 
plan, shows pod or | think, that a departure 
from the customiary church arrangement does not 
incur any loss of architectural dignity in a place of 
worship. I know of another example in London, St. 
George's Church at Tufnell Park, where an octagonal 
nave is attached to a short chancel arranged for the 
service Of the Church of England, This picturesque 
building, designed by the late George Truefitt, sug- 
gests further developments of the auditorium which 
are tempting to the experimentalist. Two remarkable 
churebes in the form of a short-armed Greek cross 
shall end my list. They sre both by the same archi- 
tect, the late Edward Buckton Lamb; one is dedi- 
cated to Bt. Martin and stands at Haverstock Hill, the 
sg ra at Addiscombe, in Surrey, and ia dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalene. Both are better models perhaps 
fora Protestant than for a Catholic building, although 
there is nothing in the form of either to unfit it for the 
rites of either worship. 

I have now mentioned the types of building which 
may be described as definitely Catholic and definitely 
Protestant. When I referred to a third type as being a 
sort of en foul cas which will suit either, I was referring 
to what must, I think, be the best that we can hope 
for as yet in buildings erected for the Church of En 
Jand. In the Church of England there are such wide 
diversities of practice in the conduct of worship that 
it ia almost impossible for the architect to foreses what 
use or misuse of his building a change of incumbent 
may bring about. Certainly the strictly Protestant 
form of auditorium is not suitable, since that form is 
not easily fitted for Cutholic worehip, I think, there- 
fore, that in designing churches for the Establishment 
it will be wise to take as our model the Catholio 
basilica, and so fit it as to be a good auditorium as 
well. During the last century o fashion for choirs con- 
misting of men and boys seated botween the altar and 
the people has become almost universal, but there are 
now Higna that this is changing and that the advan- 
tages of placing the singers and organ behind the 
silo either in & western gallery or on the floor, wre 
becoming widely realised. In collegiate churches there 
is no doubt that the male choir, vested in surplices, is 
properly placed in o chancel, and no doubt many 
churches not collegiate will continue to imitate these 
arrangements. There is, however, no commanding 
authonty for what I may call our sham choirs com- 
posed, not of scholars or religious, but just of disguised 
parishioners and achoolboys, and therefore the archi- 
toot cannot be sure that thia fashion, with no roots in 
antiquity, will not go anit has come, I therefore think 
that a defined chancel, perhaps screened off, is a mis- 
take m any church not definitely collegiate, and I 
would suggest that the best model for the modern 
Church of England church is thatin which the chancel, 
so called, is merely a continuation of the nave, with no 
structural division between the two. 
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My fourth"and last class of church is that medimval 
type of which almost every church of the Gothic re- 
vival isanexample. Here again, where the church ia 
collegiate the type may serve well enough, though I 
doubt whether open transepts will ever be found to be 
useful in these days, and if the transepte are to be filled 
up with organs and vestries and galleries and such 
lumber, | think we should do better to build proper 
organ chambers and vestrics or sacristies, and not to 
give them oa transeptal form. As for the style of 
churches, this is a vexed question. The Gothic revival 
led to an extraordinary degree of proficiency in its best 
exponents, and equally now that the church-building 
wave has ebbed we have an extraordinary lack of pro- 
ficiency. The last giant of the Gothio movement has 
passed away this year in the person of that very great 
architect, Temple Moore. There are one or two names 
which will come to all your minda as those who can 
keep the Gothic torch burning, but I must confess that 
when I look at the buildings turned out by some of our 
famous church architects of to-day and compare them 
with the achievements of Pearson, of Bentley, of 
James Brooks, or of Bodley, I feel that the style is 
indeed dying. Churches should be as nearly everlast- 
ing as we can make them. They should therefore he 
vaulted rather than timber-roofed wherever we aan 
niford this, and T think that ferro-concrete will often 
enable us to vault a cheap church and will conduct us 
to a style which will certainly not be Gothic. Now my 
hope for the future of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England is that it may not attempt to revivify the 
expiring tradition of medimvalism, although I do not 
object to the language in which our new thoughts are 
clothed being a Gothic one, But | hope that all 
church buildings in future may be better adapted to 
our needs than those of the last century can be. The 
great Tractarian movement in the English Chorch was 
eo archmological in its tendency that, instead of Jearn- 
ing from the experience of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in all ite Catholicising developments it looked 
backwards over the ages for precedents, Consequently 
not only did nen build medimval churches, but they 
ned them medimvally, This appeara now to be ehang- 
ing, ond we may observe that in modern Church of 
England churches in which the worship 1s Catholic the 
tendency is to move along lines parallel with those 
along which the Roman Catholic Church haa travelled 
during the last century. Protestant needs remain 
more oF less unchanged. The average church building 
for the Establishment now must therefore be adapted 
for all ritual possibilities, whether for the Serviee of 
Benediction or for the Mission Prayer Mewting. 

I do not think that I can consider Ecclesiastical 
Architecture here in any more detail than this, but I 
would like in concluding to point to the churches de- 
signed by Hawksmore in London as examples of in- 
terior design which very nearly fill the requiroments of 
our ideal Established Church, I do not, of course, 
defend the galleries, OWE, OF TEN sinotiary fittings 
in these buildings, ahish are merely the accidents of 
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their date. I refer solely to the structures. Their 
style eeems to me very noble, To some it will appeal 
as little as that of Wren’a churches doeca tome. But 
‘there is a largeness, a dignity and a suggestion of 
modernity about them which I think have seldom had 
justice done to them. 


TH.—Domestic AncHITeEcTURE. 


It isa comfort, perhaps, to pass from the considera- 
tion of two fields of design in which British architects 
have no great reason to be proud of their most recent 
achievemments.to one in which their supremacy is now 
unquestioned, that of Small Domestic Architecture. 
This supremacy has not always been ours, although 
the times in which our house builders have failed to 
build well coincide in the main with times of similar 
failure in other Kuropean countries. I do not think 
that the smaller houses in such Books of Designs as 
those of Gibbs; Ware and the elder Adam show any 
superiority over those in Do Neufforge, for example. 
Tn the early part of the nineteenth century, however, 
the rising prosperity of our commercial classes pro- 
duced a demand for a type of amall house, either cot- 
tage orné or villa (this Inst, a term of high compliment 
at the time), which muy able practitioners were at 
hand to supply. These little houses exhibit a degree 
of convenience in their planning which, although far 
behind the requirements of to-day, 1s far in advance of 
that shown in the similar plans which can be found in 
Krafft and other French contemporary works. Their 
architectural style was cramped, perhaps, by the ex- 
igeerated simplicity imposed upon it by the taste of 
the time. Still, T think that the present-day architect 
can profit greatly by a study of such works as Pap- 
worth's Mural Dwellings, Plaw's Sketches for Country 
Houses, Villas and Rural Dwellings, Soane’s Sketches in 
Architecture, and Inst, but very far from least, iene 
Malton’s Essay on British Cottage Architecttrre, These 
books reveal the existence, at the time of their pub- 
lication, of a definite school of Domestic Design which 
had no parallel in any other country than im England. 
Malton's book, which | have so lughly praised, was 
published in 1798, and is concerned chiefly with the 
atyle known then as Picturesque, It will therefore not 
give any great satisfaction to those students who seek 
only in works of this period for Grecian details or those 
which we now agree to call Later Georgian. Never- 
theless the engravings in this book show a remarkable 
perception of the possibilities of what we now describe 
aa the Cottage style, and I think that they mark the 
birth of that quality in our architecture which hus be- 
come a by-word to-day with the French, as“ le con- 
fort angluis."” As the ‘thirties of the century gave way 
to the “forties, taste changed, and a northern Italian 
style succeeded to the Greek. The text-hooks af this 
period are the two volumes of Parker's Villa Rustica, 
together with Hunt's rather shameless imitation there- 
of, entitled Architectura Campestre, The eoftage orne, 
in the hands of such mon as Wyatville C.7. Richard- 
aon, H. Kendall, junr,, and, I grieve to add, Decimus 


Burton, became very rampant at this date. Nash's 
castellated mansions also served as a model for man 

miniature reproductions, and Swiss cottages had their 
Imitators, so that by the accession of Queen Victoria 
complete chaos appears to have been reached. The 
volume of designs published in 1853 by the architect 
of the old Town Hall here, Francis Goodwin, is a very 
fair mirror of the time. In this most interesting work, 
the Grecian, the Castellated Gothic, the Cottage 
Gothic, the Italian and the Moresque afte mingled with 
admirable impartiality, sometimes evenin one design. 
This welter of stvles continued for about ten years, at 
the end of which time the Grecian, the Castellated 
Gothic and the Moreaque fell out, leaving the Italian, 
the Cottage Gothic, and a new arrival, the Parsonage 
Gothic, in possession of the field. During all this ime 
I think that we may say that if we did badly other 
nations did worse, and it is certain that our plans, 
although still far from convenient as convenience ix 
now reckoned, were superior to those of contemporary 
Continental houses. Superior in comfort, that is to 
say, for in balance and proportion of parts they do not 
nosseas Very much merit. Architecture is so much a 
matter of fashion in all those small buildings in which 
fancy may fairly take the place of rule, that I think 
we shall be wise in moderating the severity of the 
es pero which we are tempted to-day to pass on the 
work of thia date. French smaller domestic architec- 
ture stands now in the main where English did fifty 
years ago, and I doubt if we are prudent in over- 
prizing what the moat artistically gifted people in 
Kurope have not thought it worth while to acquire, | 
aay this by way of preface to the consideration of that 
remarkable movement which began, | suppose, with 
the building of William Morris's howse near Bexley by 
Plilip Webb in 1859. We are apt to think this move- 
ment of supreme importance, and to compare the inti- 
mate and charming work of to-day with that of fifty 


years ago in a spirit of over-great vainglory. Cer 


tainly we now can do many little things very ex- 
quisitely, but it is questionable if this power has not 
heen acquired by diverting too much attention from 
great things to emall, You remember the remark 
about too are akill at billiards being a sign of a mis- 
spent youth # Well, for thirty yours, while the French 
have been refining and developing their noble idiom of 
formal architecture, we have been pre-occupied with 
minor detailsof handicraft. We both have our rewards. 


But to resume our lightning excursion through his- 


tory—the movement maugurated by Philip Webb was 
furthered by many sensitive and poetical designers, 
among whom I may particularly mention KE, W. God- 
win, W. EB. Nesheld, Thomas Garner, Basil Champneys 
and George Devey. Other even better known names 
will occur to you, The greatest of them all I have 
reserved for acparate mention, that of Norman Shaw, 
to whose credit the greater part of that- moat typical of 
all productions of the time, Bedford Park, ts due, 
Contemporaneously with this new movement, archi- 
tects like Waterhouse, Teulon, Salvin, George Sonera 
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Clarke, John Douglas and others remained in the main 
faithful to o Gothie tradition little infected by the 
Queen Anne, 

It is almost impozsible fairly to judge the condition 
of domestic architecture in England, say in the year 
188). Most of the men whom I have just mentioned 
were still at work and were extremely proficient in 
uniting the convenient with the picturesque. The 
plans of the houses of this period are indeed commonly 
quite up to the standard of to-day in every provision 
for domestic comfort, save only that bath rooms were 
few and far between. Architecturally, to us, the 
greater number of them appear as no plans at all. 
Those of Devey, for example, although reputed as 
among the most convenient of his time, appear to ua 
ineredibly haphazard and malformed. Waterhouse in 
planning could do no wrong, but his domestic style is 
to us uppleasantly municipal. Norman Shaw's plank 
have the merit, if merit it be, of giving the impression 
of medimval plans ingeniously coaxed up to date, and 
lend themselves remarkably well to the contrivance of 
picturesque elevations, 

And yet the reaction from this school which {ol- 
lowed in the "nineties was not towards architectural 
planning. It was rather towards a sort of elaborate 
baldness in design, Thia curious movement can beat 
_ bevstudied in the pages of the Saudio, where will be 
found fervent exhortations to the art of architecture 
to strip off all its garments and ride through tho 
streets like Lady Godiva for the common weal. The 
simpheity which was urged upon us by the profeasors 
of the new cult, a simplicity which claimed to be 
exaltedly utilitarian, was not a real one. You had to 
learn the trick of it just as you had to learn the trick of 
the Norman Shaw “ picturesque.” There was a mya- 


terious ritual of round windows, sloping buttresses 


and water-butts into which initiation was necessary 
before one could dare to practice the new style. 

Well, that is all dead, ond what are we come to 
now ? Chiefly, I fear, to preoccupation with that 
recently discovered faculty, ‘ sympathetic handling of 
texture,” combined with just as irrational a practice of 
forcing symmetry as yesterday's practice of forcing 
irregularity. In the spirit of playfulness it may be 
justifiable enongh in « small cottage to make of a 
simmer-house and a garage twin pavilions flanking 
the main mass, but if done seriously this sort of thing 
very soon becomes ridiculous. So does the habit of 
gathering chimney flues from all quarters of tho globe 
in order to bring them out of the roof in one huge 
central stack. 

1 will not labour this point further, but will bring 
my already Jong talk to a close with a few remarks on 
what I consider the proper importance of our modern 
fetishes, varied texture and broken colour. | do not 
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think that itis true to say that the eighteenth century 
was indifferent to colour and texture in architecture, 
On the contrary, I think that just as decided views on 
these matters were held at that time as in our own, so 
that the subject is not a new one, although opinions 
upon it have changed, The old-fashioned specification 
which requires that bricks should be perfectly true and 
of a uniform colour, that slates should preferably be 
all of a size, that mouldings run in plaster should be 
harp, and that everything that could be sand-papered 
should be sand-papered is probably a direct de- 
acendant of the specications rreparél ii the offices of 
auch gentlemen as Sir William Chambers and Sir Robert 
Taylor. Nowadays we specify that everything thatean 
be done haphazard shall be done haphazard. Within 
limits it is all a matter of taste, and the present taste 
18 for rough surfaces and soft outlines. I remember 
that in an admirable essay by Mr. Barry Pain there is 
4 comment upon # similar change of taste In what is 
called artistic photography, What an advance there 
must be in art, he observes, if what would certainly 
ten years before have been called “ landscape out of 
focus and badly fogged,” is now called “ When the 
mists creep down the hills." The passion, however, for 
the thumb-mark of the British workman is a fairly 
Tecent one, It is immaterial to architecture and does 
hittle harm. It began in the days of the romantic 
revival when church architects discovered that Port- 
land stone ashlar was less suitable for London 
churches than Kentish rag. 

If the design of a building is right, it will take a lot 
of bad colour and texture to spoil it, and | think that 
in these we shall not lose our souls by following the 
fashions of our time if public taste so compel ys. Tho 
only sesthotic rule involved in our choice of buildi 
materials and methods of workmanship is that these 
mustnot be finer than the design which they embody. 
A picturesque cottage’would not be snitably built in 
Pentelioon marble, for example, It matters much less, 
however, ifthe materials and workmanship are a little 
ruder than they need be, A severe design may prove 
more digestible to the lay ertio if it be invested in 
what are now felt to be the charms of broken surface 
and tint, and it will generally suffer aa little as it will 
gain hy the investiture. Therefore I should say that if 
your client choose to pay for Dutch bricks, let him 
have Dutch bricks. If he choose to pay for hand work 
where machine work would do, let him have hand 
work. But do not over-estimate the importance of 
these things, and, above all, don’t rely upon them to 
do your designing for you. The ultimate test of a 
design is whether it be pleasing in an outline (ra wing, 
T wonder how many buildings of our own time, or of 
obs in the eentury preceding it, would bear that 
test % 
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VU. THE NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE UPPER DIVISION 
OF THE ECOLE DFS BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. 
By M. E. Anxavn, Professor of Construction, 
Eeole des Beawx-Arta- 
PREPARATION FOR THE Course oy CoNsTRucTiON. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, like most of the great 
schools of France which train builders, has recognised 
the necessity of ctitrusting to specialists the teaching 
of the numerous and vaned matters which form the 
indispensable equipment for anyone who intends to 
direct or contract for building works. 

Besides the course of General Science, the architec- 
tural student learns in the lectures on Resistance of 
Materials the theory of the distortion of various parts 
under different strains, the working out of formule 
enabling him to caleulate the dimensions of the ele- 
menta of construction: that is to say, he learns the 
means of controlling hia ideas acientifically. 

In the course on Physics, Chemistry and Geology 
lie is tanght the nature, the properties, the qualities 
or defects, and the fabrication of all the building or 
comenting materials which he will have to make use of 
in construction. 

In the course of Stereotomy he learns stone-outting, 
and the shaping of wood and iron, us Well as the 
methods in use for uniting wood or iron. 

Lastly, the course of Legislation teaches him what- 
ever relates to building construction in the Code. 

When thus prepared he enters upon the technical 
and practical course of Construction, at the beginning 
of which, in order to complete his knowledge of build- 
ing materials, a chapter is given to reinforced or 
banded concrete, which is both o material and a 
niethod of construction. | 

This year great alterations are to be made in the 
methods of teaching in this course which it may be 
interesting to explain, 


Dirriovunes younn ix ALL Scnoors wx Tae TecH- 
NICAL AND PRACTICAL TEACHING OF CONSTRUCTION. 

These difficulties are due to the ever increasing num. 
ber of subjects which it is necessary to teach, This 
increase arises first of all from the new methods of con- 
struction which come up every year in all countries 
and from the improvements brought about by the 
skill of the engineer and the architect. 

Secondly, it arises from the fact that the progress of 
science tends to transform all buildings, public and 
private, into so many factories, so that the architect, 
in order to remain master of the work, is compelled to 
be constantly extending the field of his Acquirements, 

Lastly, the greatest difficulty arises from the fact 
that practical skill ean anly be really attained in the 
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yard. Yet some means must be found to teach it in 
the lecture room. For the students to visit the work- 
yards under the direction of the Professor is in reality 
impractica ble—for the following reasons :— 

(1) There is not always 4 yard interesting enough 
to visit af a given moment. 

(2) In visiting a yard one sees only a passing stage, 
a epecial type of construction, for instance, that 1s a 
small matter in the nasa of knowledge which has to be 
acquired, 

(3) In these visits, the eight or ten students only 
who are next the Professor get much good. It implies 
a great waste of time for the small amount of instrue- 
tian gained. 

(4) Lastly—and this is the gravest pomt—what 
would be the position of the Professor or of the school 
with regard to any students who might meet with an 
accident during these visite 

The result is that an architectural student has the 
greatest difficulty in getting practical knowledge, even 
when he comes out of the school, unless he enters 
some workyard without pay. And even so, what 
would he learn with no one to guide him, and how 
many vears would be needed ! What master would 
run the risk of giving him paid work in the yard! 
What useful work could he do at first? Besides, 16 
would be especially as a draughtsman that he would 
get employment, How would he then learn practical 
work ? 

There is therefore a gap to be made good in the 
teaching. And this has to be done just at the time 
when in France we have the most pressing need, in 
order to restore our devastated provinces, of a regular 
forcing ground of first-rate builders, who must he 
turned out rapidly and surely that they may be of 
use in the yards from the moment of their leaving 
school, and that they may perfect themselves by their 
own endeavours wherever they happen to be. 

The Council of the School of Fine Arts, like that of 
the Central School of Arts and Manufactures, hos 
clearly seen the gravity of the situation, and of the 
problem which is urgently S capi before our country. 
These two schools will be the first in France to effect 
a radical change in their method of teaching con- 
struction. The system which has been in use till now 
viz, to have lectures with dictated notes, aoecom- 
panied by drawings reproduced in the lecture reom— 
must be given up, It is too slow a method of teaching 
for the present state of things, and one which cannot 
teach the twentieth part of what it is necessary to 
know. It is fatiguing for the student, who, wrapped 
up in the material work of note-taking, cannot give 
himself up entirely to the professor's line of thought, 
and is not penetrated by it so that it becomes en- 
graved on his mind. Besides, he makes mistakes both 
in his notes and in his drawings—consequently, know- 
ing that these are not only incorrect but incomplete, 
it iarare for him to trast to them in his subsequent 
career, 








Tur Exp To BE AIMED Ar. 

A method of teaching must therefore be devised 
which is both technical and practical, very complete 
though rapid, which interests the student and keeps 
him up to the mark without fatiguing him, which 
develops in him the primary faculties of observation, 
reflection and judgment, permitting him by applying 
the principles which are given to him to seek for him- 
self solutions which are oxact and of his own diseovery. 
[na word, the temperament of the constructor must he 
formed in him. For that he must not be overbur- 
dened with work; the time lost in useless material 
work must be struck out and replaced by work con- 
stantly directed into the right channel. Lastly, he 
must be supplied with plenty of memoranda, well clas- 
sified, which will be a real support to him in the exer- 
cise of his profession. 

He ought to be able to find amongst these memor- 
anda the right constructive methods, and the experi- 
ence which otherwise he could only acquire at the end 
of a long career. The knowledge pained should be such 
ag will enable him to be at once of real nse in the yards 
while allowing of his perfecting himself in practice. 
It should, in 4 word, put him in the way of flying with 
his own wings without running the risk of breaking his 
neck. Thats the ideal which we must keep before our- 
selves, though we must not expect to arrive at it all at 
once, 

In order to carry out this ecquence of ideas a system 
of eguaree: Saas been on trial at the Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures for the past year ‘and at the 
School of Fine Arts from the beginning of the present 
vear (1920). | 

The students no longer take notes at the lectures, 
They listen to the Professor, who gives in his lecture a 
complete description of the construction of an imiagi- 
miry building, involving every method of construction 
and presenting every difficulty in execution from the 
moment of taking possession of the site till the work is 
finished and certified. 

In order to give more life to the course, special 
points in the building are not dwelt on rately ; 
they are gone into in drawing up the specifications, 
conditions, estimates and wontracta, In the technica! 
and practical part of the course the construction is 
studied in the same order as actual practice would 
impose. The different problems are examined one after 
another as they would come before the builder, and 
the trades are dealt with as they are wanted. 'The 
student learns practice at tho same time as ¢onstruc- 
tion, and later when he is left to himself he will only 
have to follow the course of his teaching in order to be 
sure of foreseeing everything and of settling it at the 
night moment, | 

Thus in the matter of excavation, « study is made of 
shoring up notonly the earth but the neighbouring 
buildings, and of under-pinning. 

ais to foundations, not only the known svstenia are 
studied, but the student has given to him the means 
of settling the kind of foundation which he ought to 
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use for such buildings as he is likely to deal with in 
practice. 

In the case of wnderground walls, not only are the 
different methods of construction studied (masonri 
reinforced concrete), but also questions of water-tight 
basements, with or without pressure of water from 
below ; the question ts also studied of so constructing 
them as to avoid the transmission of tremors. This is 
done because later on when actually engaged in build- 
ing it would be too late to think about it. 

[ have said enough toshow the spirit of the teaching. 
The student is enabled to see at each lesson the building 
being constructed hit by bit right up to the end. He- 
understands the order of the place of each thing, the 
difficulties which may arise and the way to get over 
them. All this is taught by means of numerous dia- 
grams and commentaries. The principle which settles 
each question is first of all laid down, and at every 
opportunity the diagrams give— 

(1) The basis of the principle, 

(2) The setting out in drawings of this basis. 

(3) Views of this setting out in course of execution 
in the builder's yard. 

By these means visits to the yards will be replaced, 
From the beginning to the end of the eroction of a 
building the student will follow the clue from theory 
to execution. 

The visits which a student may make for himself to 
the building yards—visits which are recommended— 
become thus extremely profitable, and he ean do with- 
outa guidg: for all that is said or drawn in the lecture 
theatre, and many other things, are to be found in the 
printed lectures, which consist of some 2,000 pages of 
text and 5,000 to 7,000 sketches, drawings or views of 
building yards. 

But above all, these courses allow him with a per- 
fectly quiet mind to give himself up entirely to the 
subject which is being treated by the Professor. With 
the minimum of fatigue the student gets a grip of the 
subject and is able to keep a eloar and lasting impres- 
sion of it in his brain. 


Dancer or A CoCRaE ONLY MADE HY Diagrams, 





~ The first danger of this course, against which the 
student is warned fron: the beginning, is that it mor 
seen to him so easy that he need not trouble to wor 
at It. 

The second danger is that as he dovs not draw in 
the lecture-theatre, the student loses an opportunity 
of exercising himself in the true language of the 
architect, which is to express his thoughts in draw- 
ing. 

The third danger lies in the fact that in the mass 
of memoranda which is given to him the student may 
not be able to distinguish the moré valuable from the 
less important. He may lose himself amongst them 
and by exeess of zeal tire out his mind by learning 
things which he merely wants to know where to find 
when required, 


=| _ 
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These three dangers can easily be avoided by the 
Professor, who should guide the student in his work 
and point out: to him the kernel of facts essential to 
be acquired, around which other facta will come to 
croup themselves naturally in the course of his career. 
For this purpose, at the beginning of the year two 
printed lists are given to the student, The first 
indicates all the drawings or eketchea of the course 
whicli he will have to reproduce from day to day in a 
note-book which will be asked for in the lecture room 
and at the oral examination at the end of the course. 
One or two hours a day at the outside are all that is 
needed for these drawings. They have to be freehand, 
but very exact. The note-hook has about 300 pages, 
taking in all about 900 sketches, These sketches have 
to be made every day after each lecture while the 
lesson is still fresh in the student's mind. They revive 
it and fix it. They replace in a much more complete 
manner as regards the teaching the three drawings 
required up till now from the students during their 
* construction " year—drawings which from the num- 
bor and size of the stratmers (especially the latter) 
ropresent several months’ industry, but industry in 
which the work was purely maternal, of no use for teach- 
ing construction, much too heavy, and causing loss of 
time and a serious money expense for the student. 
The whole of what was really useful in these draw- 
ings so far as the teaching of construction is concerned 
would go into about 30 pages of the sketches of which 
we have just been speaxing. 

The second list, given aleo to the student at the be- 
ginning of the yeur, sets out in a very exact way the 
questions, in number about 150, which will be the only 
ones saked in the oral examination at the end of the 
vear. The list gives from amongst the drawings of the 
aketch-book those which the student will have to re- 
produce on the drawing-board to explain the questions 
that he will be asked. | 

This represents the kernel of the indispensable know- 
ledge, of the fundamental principles and their practical 
application, The student must therefore prepare 
himself for the final examination from the first lesson, 
and in fact he does prepare himself of necessity by 
kewping his sketch-book made uy from day to day, 
The evening before the examination a revision of the 


sketches which will be the only ones asked for recalls 


to hia memory the whole course. Thus the heavy work 
at thin vers: mel, of which nothing remains alter P| 
short time, is avoided. 

Let mo sayin closing that after the final xan 
tion, to test whether the student can completely realise 
his idea both from the point of view of composition 
and of construction, an architectural design ("" projet’), 
whose subject ia given out after agreement between 
the Professor of Theory and the Professor of Constric- 
tion, is set at the same time to the students who are 
aiming for a mention in architecture and to the con- 
structora @A4 ff firun! teat. (propel) ot COnStUctio4n. For 
the latter fifteen or twenty days more are given 
a0 that they may ahow the detaila of the COnsiriuc- 
tion exactly in their drawings. 


Such are the modifications made in our school, 
We hope in a year, without increasing the hours of 
work which the student can give to construction, but 
by a better use of those hours and by a plan of work 
easy, reguiar and continuous, to give him first of all 
a taste for construction and then solid and serious 
lnowledge, putting him on a level with the task which 
he will have to fulfil. Experience will show what 
further modifications will be needed in order to attam 
ever better and better the aim which we have in view, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A.,— = 

Sre,—Mr. Willink’s Paper on the Cunard Building 
was followed by a discussion which, though uniformly 
and highly conrplimentary, never struck the note of en- 
thusiasm which not only this subject but the style and 
delivery of the Paper and its fine illustrations should 
have evoked. Not the least merit of the Paper was the 
author's magnanimity in ascribing the success of the 
design —namely, to hislate partner, Mr. Thicknesse,and 
to the consulting architects. Those however who, like 
myself, know the author of the Paper, can testify how 
great is his share inthis work. The firm isan example 
of the Inumense advantages of a combination of artistic 
and business talents, and when this combination 
exists, more or less,in the persona of both partners, it is 
not wonderful that, given a great opportunity, the 
result is satiafactory. | ) 

Mr. Willink’s challenge to his audicnce to criticise 
the architectural style and to say whether the fumon 
of certain elements in Italian and French Renaissance 
was warrantable, wis not taken up. How could it 
be ? When the finished elevation of the Cunard Build- 
ing evokes so general an expression of pleasure and 
satisfaction on the part of a large professional audi- 
ence it is acholarly and beautiful, and there is really 
nothing more to be said, When, moreover, in addi- 
tion to this admirable exterior one can invite inspeo- 
tion of an interior exhibiting grand simplicity of plan, 
sense of proportion, space, dignity of urchitectural 
treatment, great variety and refinement of detail and 
delicacy of colouring, Professor Adshead was not 
wrong in expressing an opinion that this Cunard Build- 
ing is far and away the best building of its class which 
has yot been erected, either in this or other countries, 
and Mr. Selfridge’s lament to the A.A, over the 
poverty of our commercial architecture needs qualifica- 
tion, ‘The Association students should visit Liverpool. 

A personal touch may not be without interest in 
connection with this matter, From two independent 
sources London men who were associated with Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse have told me that so dehghttul 
waa the apirit with which all departments of the busi- 
ness were carried on that they looked forward to their 
visits to Liverpool as times of refreshment rather than 
of toil —Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Seru-Surrn [F.]. 
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Avchikerteral Coimeediiaes 


a. Beckingham Street, Wealwinater, ©. W- 


St Feb, 1921. 
To the Edvtor, Jovrxat R.LB.A.— 

Sin,-—The suggestion of the President that in all 
Competitions the price per foot cube at which the cost 
of the building will be estimated should form part of 
the instructions to competitors appears to be an ex- 
cellent one, 

I venture to suggest that the RILB.A. might insist 
that in Competitions for Public Buildings the drawings 
to be submitted be limited to plans, elevations and 
sections drawn in pencil to a scale of 1-16th inch to 1 
foot, anid that after the assessor has selected what he 
considers to be the three best designs, a view of each of 
them, in each case from the same point of view, should 
be drawn by a perspective artist to be selected by the 
Competitions Committee and paid for by the elients. 
The perspective artist would be prohibited from “coak- 
ing” his picture and would be instructed to use the 
same medium, o monochrome, in each case. Two other 
assessors would be called in at the last moment to 
assist the first assessor in his final selection and would 
adjudicate on the competitors’ drawings and the per- 
spoctives deseribed above. The additional cost of the 
three perspectives would be infinitesimal in proportion 
to the cost of the building, and a truer ippreciation of 
the appearance of the building and of the merits of each 
design would be obtained than is possible under present 
circumstances.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. L. Lucas [F.). 
—_—_—————————— 
Architectural Students’ Competitions. 


Architectural A morintion, 


| 22 Feb. 1021. 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.TB.A.— 

Sim,—Mr. Keen takes me to task for not bringing 
my views before the Institute instead of the publie 
press; butas my criticism largely extended to bodies 
over whom the Institute exercises no control such a 


course would have been of little value, The Institute, 
although its committees do their wor exceedingly 


well, is not, however, blameless, and I would remind 
Mr. Keen that neither the Council of that body nor 
the members of the Bourd of Education generally had 
any siy in the appointment of this last year's Prize 
Committees. My entire argument rests on the fact 
that the constitution of the jury or committees is dhe 
evsentiol element of successful adjudication ; given the 
proper jury minor details will dizappear of themselves. 
Some committee or jury is no doubt uppointed to 
draw up the conditions and programmes, and, logically, 
the same committer should make the award. Where, 
therefore, arises the diflioulty of publishing the names 
of the jury with the programmes? Jn attacking a 
system one does not necessarily attack individuals, 
and, formy part, I have always found the older mem- 
bers of the’ profession exceedingly kind-hearted and 
generous, not least so Mr, Keen. 

‘The present-day student, however, is quite ready 
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to take his gruelling standing up, and much prefers 
i frank and critical statement of the defects of his 
work to a uniform measure of woll-meant ene g 
ment, and expects in return carefully studied pro- 
prammes, rigorous conditions, and critical logien| 
awards.—Yours faithfully, 

| Ronerr Atkinson [F’1, 

firectar of Education, A.A, Schade, 


To the Editor, Jounnas R.I.B.A..— 

Sin,—These remarks are suggested by the letters 
which you have printed from Mr, Robert Atkinson, 
the Director of Education at the A.A., and Mr, Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Sec, of the R.LBLA. Tdo not wish to jn- 
tervene in their correspondence. I[t seems to me of 
secondary importance to argue about the relative in- 
competence of elderly architects aa adjudicators ov 
students’ designs when contrasted with the abilities of 
junior judges. The latter are said to be more in syiit- 
pathy with up-to-date ideas and individually in touch 
with the competitors, However that may be, wll the 
judges ought to be independent, and. after all ix said, | 
reckon their ages cannot matter so much as the funda- 
mental consequences invalved when any teacher, mas. 
ter. or profeasor in charge of any class, school or college 
is associated personally with the setting of the prob- 
lems or subjects for pupils’ competitions or in the 
assessment of the prizes, medals or scholarships (either 
at the Institute or for the Prix de Rome) among com- 
petitors who mainly comprise studenta attending their 
Classes, schools or colleges, where such upils are 
coached more or less directly to enter these lists. Out- 
siders or provincial students, who prepare for these 
contests beyond the scope of such judges’ influence or 
tuition, must stand at some disadvantage in this re- 
spect, and J suggest it would be wiser, more fair and 
above board if every competition for pupils’ prizes 
should from start to finish be conducted without the 
participation of interested parties engaged upon the 
development of any particular educational establish- 
ment, either in London, Liverpool, Manchester, or 
other incubating centre for the architects of the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
Maurice B. Apames [F,), 





Fixed Tenders for Building Work ip. 225), 
115, Gower Street, WoCA, 25 Feb, 19291 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.LB.A..— 

Sin,—If Mr. Cubitt’s reply ia the best defence that 
the Practice Committee can make, 1 consider it so 
weak as to scarcely call for a reply, but should like to 
point out to Mr. Cubitt and the Committee one essen- 
tial fact that they seem to have entirely overlooked. 
When a chent contemplates building on a cost-plus- 
profit basis, quantities should be prepared in the usual 
way, and submitted with the special conditions, to 
selected contractors; they are then priced net, in com- 
petition. The accompanying conditions, amongst 
other matters, point out what profit will be allowed, 


COMMON SENSE IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


and this sum, when arrived at, the contractor adds to 
his net cost total, Thus the total expenditure is ar- 
rived at, and the client knows exactly what his build- 
ing will cost, All’ savings effected aa the work 
materialises are deducted, and the profit correspond- 
ingly decreased. Further, the client reapa the full 
benefit of any drop in prices that may occur during the 
progress of the work. Such a thing is not possible on 
& fixed tender, Again, in pricing on a fixed tender 
basis almost all reliable contractors ao protect theim- 
selves to-day by conditions relative to increased prices, 
ete., that a client is no more certain what he will be 
called upou ultimately to pay than he is certain when 
he will take possession of his new premises. 

The latter part of Mr. Cubitt’s letter entirely begs 
the question, and is simply based on the supposition 
that Ins arguinent is correct. For my own part, hav: 
ing developed the cost-plus-profit, method of building, 
Lam confident that any architect thoroughly conver- 
sant with the system can give his client far better value 
for his money than by any other known method. 

I atill think that the Committee should furnish the 
profession with a summary of the deliberations that 

ed them to come to what in my opinion is an erroneous 
conclusion, is the advice of other architects with more 
experience may cause them to alter their decision. 
Yours faithfully, 
i. ScoTt-CockRiLy [A.]. 


Common Sense in Building Construction (p. 229). 
To the Editor, Jourxan R1.B.A..— 

S1z,—I did not overlook Mr. Waldram's note on the 
drawing, but I took it to convey the elementary infor- 
mation that half the load on the joistais carried by the 
beam, the other half carried by the wall or partition. 

It now transpires that Mr. Waldram allows 56 Ib. per 
aquarefoot (inclusive) on the joists, and 26 1b. persquare 
foot (inclusive) on the beam. The constantdead load ab- 
sorbs 10 1b. per square foot, leaving an allowance of 18b. 
per square Iba superload on the beams. If the Ministry 
of Health approve this superload, perhaps I should not 
blame Mr. Waldram for adopting it, but as there is 
usually only one floor beam im cach cottage, ~ com- 
mon sense,"" rather than invite disaster, would reject 
the temptation to save eight or ten shillings on the 
total cost of the cottage. 

Mr. Waldram's “ revolutionary” discovery of G-inch 
by 2-inch joists, 12 feet span, at 2-feet centres, com- 
pares not unfavourably with his own T-inch by 5-inch 
beams at 7-feet-6-inch centres. The test by which Mr. 
aldram lays great store does not impress me. A 
man danced on a Hoore(Fig, 1) in which each jowt 
ppresents 14 square feet, The same man danced on the 
floor (Fig. 2) in which the beam represents 90 square 
feet, aod Mr. Waldram detected no difference in the be- 
haviour of the two floors, As the test-load was out of 
all proportion to the represented areas. I should claim 
it a decided victory for Fig. 1. 
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The crowded auction sale is not a “* remote contin- 
gency” (even in the smallest bedroom), and should 
always be considered as the minimum load in any 
building; the L.C.C. 70 Ib. per square foot covers the 
weight of any crowd of people. Two hundred yards 
from where | write a floor collapsed during an auction 
wile not many years ago.— Yours, ete., 

D. Wrnsrer Ronerrsox, Licentiate. 


Sta. Sophia, Constantinople. 
6, New Court, Lincoln a Jan, W.C., 


22 Feb, 1021; 
To the Bdtfor, JovrNat R.I.B.A.,— 

Sre,—It is unfortunate that the religious use and 
ownership of the Metropolitan Cathedral of the Eust- 
emi Church should be discussed in our professional 
Journal, but as you have reported Professor Simp- 
son's desire that the conquering Asiatio Turks should 
still hold by the sword the Church of the Divine Wis- 
dom of the Incarnate Word of God for Moslem wor- 
ship, because forsooth of political and Christian ani- 
mosities, I should like to express the contrary view. 

Would we Britons desire to see our Canterbury 
Cathedral a mosque and our Promate housed ina slum? 
Yet this is what the unredeemed Hellenes have to put 
up with! The Archbishop of New Rome is senior to 
the Metropolitan of Athens and is Primate of the 
Eastern Church, therefore the handing of Saint Sophia 
over to Athens does not arse. It must be returned 
avoner or later to the Patriarchate and become again 
the rightfol centre of worship of the Eastern Church 
and a great wrong permitted by the Weatern Church 
righted, Professor Simpson also forgets that most of 
the great mosques of Stamboul were built by Christian 
architects for their overlords. 

It was not so very long ago that the Parthenon at 
Athens and the churches in Salonica were mosques ; 
we will soon forget that Saint Sophia had been a 
mosque.— Yours faithfully, 

fAnrovr E. Hexpersox, F.S.A, [ Licentiate]. 


Whitsontide Tour in France. 
1, The Meads, Harley, Cranbrook, Kent, 
1 Merch 1021. 
To the Editor, Journsau F.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Srr,— When lecturing last January before the 
Northern Architectural Association, I was urged to 
resume the architectural and sketching tours to the 
Continent, which I conducted regularly for same 25 
years before the war, I demurred at first, being no 
longer a young man, but have given way, and am en- 
deavouring to gather # party to visit Normandy at 
Whitsuntide. 

So far as it can be decided vet, and subject to the 
exigencies of the tidal boat service between Havre and 
Caen, it is intended to leave London at 8.30 p.m. on 
Friday, May 15th, and to proceed to Caen, stayin, 
there till Thursday, Moy 19th, and meanwhile making 
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day excursions to Bayeux ond the Chiteau Fontaine 
Henri. Then, returning to Havre, the remaining time 
would be spent there, paying visits to Graville Abbey 
and Harfleur (which are within walking distance or can 
be reached by tram), and making day excursions to 
Honfleur and to the Roman Amphitheatre at Lille- 


bonne. 
The journey home from Havre would commence 
late on Monday, May 23rd, London being reached 


early next day, 

The total cost, including Jat class travelling, hotel 
expenses (3 meals a day) and tine, will be £17 lis. trom 
London, or £17 from Southampton. This will be ex- 
elusive of meals on the journeys out and home and of 
beverages, 

I should be glad if all who intend going would kindly 
send me cheques at this rate by Saturday, April 23rd_ 
af latest, to enable the final arrangements to be com. 
pleted. Any friends who are willing to share bod- 
rooms would oblige by letting me know their wishes in 

this respect at the same time. 

- ‘The party will not necessarily be confined to archi- 
tects, hut others (including ladies) who are genuinaly 
interested in architectural study will be Welcome to 
join. Special facilities will be sought for sketching 
and photography, and it is hoped that all will partici- 
pate in this work. I have been over the whole ground 
myselfon more than one occasion and have carofully 
chosen the route for variety of interest and study 
value. 

Passports will be essential, and these should be 
a plied fe some fow weeks in advance on forms to be 
obtained from the Passport Offices, 1, Lake Buildings, 
St. James" Park, London, 8.W.1. After these have 
been secured they will have to be ahown personally for 
risa, at the French Pasaport Office, 7, Gower Street, 
W.C.1, or else at 79, High Street, Southam ton, or 
some other French Ooneuiste—Yours faithfully, 

. G. A. T. Mippirrox [fl]. 








THE LIBRARY, 

Notes Members of the Literature Committee on 
(Tikee moter sch tn wpe fo a further andl 
THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF PERSPECTIVE 
AS APPLIED TO PICTURES, with a eootion deal - 
ing with its application to Architecture. By Rex 


Vieat Cole. Ilustrated by 436 drawings and dingrams 
by the author, and 36 pictures thieily by old masters. 


So, Lond. 192). 184, (Seeley, Servier and Co,, Ltd., 
38 Groat Rime!) Street.) 


This is a valuable contribution by an able exponent of m 
subject in which all architeots must think out their oonenp- 
tons. Ina volume. of 279 pages we have 436 drawings an] 
diagrams illustrating the mutter dealt with, lt is written 
by a painter, and provitles some six or eoven chapters on 
subjects of spooial interest, from an architect's point of 
view, in the first Part alone. Of the two other Parts in the 
book, ane, the last, is devoted to * Mochanioal Perepec- 
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tive,” and is almost entirely architectural in interost. If 

comparisons may be sugeested, thia book seems bo eover 

the whole field better than any other we have seen, 
CG, 


MAP WORK. Hy V. Seymour Bryant, M.A., and T.-H. 


Hughes. MMustrated by 01 din and drawings by 
the authors, Sm.4o,Qxon. 1918. Sa, [Tho Clarendon 


Press, | 

This book may be regarded as very useful addition to 
the literature whioh deals with the technical aspeota of the 
representation of land | Prepared in the first instance 
with a military object, it has an architeotural valoe in that 
it serves the uses of town Planners who wish to draw with 
quicl and accurmey the contours and other natural 
features of u site, It will specially appeal to every one 
whose interest in imeps haa been stimulated by the Civic 
Survey Exhthition recentiy held at the Institute. 

Aa TUE: 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF THE TWENTIET 
CENTURY: A ‘Treatise on the Development of 
Medical Institutions, both in Europe and in America, 
wand F, Stevens, Architect. [ilnatrated. Sm. 46. New 
York. 118. 30s. [Architectural Record Publishing 





Company. ] 


succeed in London, with a deseriptive account of each 
spocies and notes on their comparative value and culti- 
vation. With Guide to where the finest Landon trees 
may be gen. By A. D. Webster, Author of Practical 
Forestry, Illustrated. 80, Lond, 1940. lia. [The 
Swarthmore Press, 72 Oxford Street, W.] 

A work that very suitably carries on the information 
given in the Manwal of the Timbers of the World, addud to 
the Library collection Inst month. In times when the archi- 
tot fs largely responsible for tho choice of the trees with 
which it'is proposed to form the avenums and line the rons 
of the garden city or garden suburb, advier from an expert 
a4 to those most fitted to ondure the ciror oes of aA 
London life is valuable, and mty be found in Mr. Webster's 
work. Tt shows how great is the wealth of our city in this 
direction, and its 32 illustrations alone, offer as many 
alternatives to the almost inevitable plane—the cay 


fer, 
HT, 





choice of the unenterprising plan 
UM 1800. ARCHITEKTUR UND HANDWERK IM 


LET JAHRHUNDERT ‘ER TRADI- 
TIONELLEN ENTWICKLUNG. Heras be: 
von Paul Mobes, Arohitekt. Zweite n bearhettet 


von Walter Curt Behrendt, dto, Miinchen, 
£188. Verlag F. Brockmann, A.G. j 
The scope of this work js indicated by the sub-title, 
~ Architecture and Handicraft in the last century of their 
traditional development.” The later stages of the classicul 
tradition passing from the Baroch to the Empire in Gor- 
many—to which Alesoe, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
parts of Russia are annexed for the poeo—from thw 
nildde of tho eighteenth eontury to the middle of the mine. 
teenth, are admirably illustrated by woll-selwoted phate 
graphs in great variety of buildings of all classes in town 
and country, monuments, interiors and furniture. French 
influence and a severe restraint and dignity are the ruling 
notes, W. H.W, 
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RECENT PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY 26S 


HERMANN SCHMITZ, BERLINER BAUMEISTER, 
VOM AUSGANG DES <A ; iN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. Mit 356 Abbildungen. pa Berlin. 
pid. $24, [Kunstwisenschaft, Berlin.) 

This work, covering the work of arvhitects 
and around Berlin in the late cighteenth untae ot ote 
teenth century, forms an exoellant companion to the Patina 
noticed above, but is spockally condemned with palatial and 
public architecture. It is equally well illustrated, and con- 
tains a series of extromely interesting examples. 

W. EL W. 

LES MAITRES ORNEMANISTES, Dessinateurs, 
Peintres, Architectes, Soulptenrs et Graveurs, Ecoles 
Frangnise, Italienne, Allemande et des Pays-Bas 
(Flamande et Hollandaise), Ouvrage renformant Jo 
Répertoire Général des Maltres Ornemanistes aveo 
Vindication précise des pitecs d'Ormement qui se troa- 
vent dans lea nolleeticns publiques ot particuliéres en 
France, en Belgique, ete, Par D. Guilmard. Publica- 
tion enrichie de 180 planches tirées & part et de 
nombretises gravures dans le texte, dounant abe 
250 spéoimens des principaux maltres ? 
d'une Introduction par M. le Baron Davilller, Two 
vols, la. 40, Paria. 185). £1 lis. [E. Plon et Cio, 10 
Rue Garanciére, Paris, 

{twas high time that this indispensable standand work 
should bein our library. In it will be found all that was 
known at the date of publication of the decorative de- 
Ronee in the widest) sense of the term of Franoo, [taly, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, and « calalogue raleonnd of 
their prints and drawings, illustrated (in the 2nd volume) 
by reproductions of typical examples of thei a ie 
LES CONCOURS D'ARCHITECTURE DE L'ANNEE 

SCOLAIRE ID19-192), Onziime Année, 1” Série. 
Planches | & M4. (Ecole Nationale Supérieure des 
Bouux-Arte}, Sim. fol, Poria, 1920. 258. [Auguste 
Vincont, 4 Roe des Beaux-Arts. | 

This portfolio contains 236 plates of the work of students 
af the Eoole des Boanx-Arte. In the large range of sub- 
jects dealt with the memorial in all ite varied forms is the 
predominant feature, The draughtamanship is of the high 
order that the Beaux-Arts has made familiar to every one. 
A valuable book of reference to all students of moder 
atchitectural problems. H. A. EL 


ARCH. PROF, DARIO CARBONE COSTRUZIONI 
E PROGETTL With a Preface by F. M. Martini. 
Portfolio, 100 y Milan [nd] £2.85, [Bestetti E. 
Tumminelli, X 

One hundred THO reoording the life-work of a oon- 
temporary Italian architect of great vigour. Rome and 

Ginon have boon the fields of his operations, the morits of 

which are in inverse ratio to their exuberance, Certain 

palaces in the Via della Paco and Via Ettore Vernnzza ot 

Genos are in the fine Italian tradition of massive restraint, 

relieved by bold and lively ornament sparingly applied at 

saliont pointe. That the Bourse in the same vity makes a 

less intimate appeal may be gathered from the remark of 

Signor Martini, in his introduction, that it “ may claim to 

echo the wildest. e: s of the Inst for gold,” and those 

who like that sort of thing must like this one very much. 

Rome haa exercised ita sobering influence, and Prof. Car- 

bona’s work thero ia dignified and ritional. The bool 

shows clearly how much vitality there is in ee Italy of 
to-day. H. MF. 











LES VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS: LE FAUBOURG 
SAINT-GERMAIN. Tome IV. Décorations Extéri- 
eurea of Intérieures. Notioos Historiqnes et 
tives par J, Vocquier, 12° Série. 40 planches. fo. 
Paris, 1929. £175, [F. Contet, 0 Roe de Bagneux,] 

Forty plates, with short deseriptive text and plans, of 
eeven hotels on the leit bank, the most important of which 
is the Hitel de Salm, now the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour. Exterior and interior views. are given. The 
photographie views are of great delicacy and crispness, 
showing minuto detaile of ornamentation and fu , 
and should be valuable to students of the Freneh work of 
the late eighteenth and early ninetoonth centuries. The 
harmony perwoen the structure of these houses and their 

hoticusbly more complete than in English 
work of thes same, perhaps of any, date. 
Ei MoF. 

SPECIFICATIONS, with which is incorporated Municipal 
Engineers’ Specification. For Architeots, Surveyors, 
Engineors, and for all interested in Building. Edited 
by Frederick Chatterton, FLR.I-BLA. No. 23. 1921, 
Fo. Lond. 10s. & [Technioal Journals, Ltd] 

The following books were referred to the Reinnee Stand- 
ing Committes and have been purchased on their recom- 
mendation :— 

THE STABILITY OF ARCHES. With 5 folding 
platea and 55 . By Ernest H Sprague, 
A.M Tnat.C, E. (The ‘Broadway Series of Engineering 
Handbooks, Vol. 20.) Sm. 80. Lond, 1916. Sa, net. 
[Seott, Greenwood and Son] 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHIC STATICS; A Text- 
Book for Studenta, and Architecte: with 
worked examples and 163 illustrations. By Ermest H. 
Sprague, A.M.Inst.0.E. (The Broadway Series of En- 
gineerinus Handbooks, Vol. 26.) Sm. 80. Lond. L017. 
fa, net. [Soott, Greenwood and Son, } 

THE STRENGTH OF STRUCT URAL ELEMENTS: A 
Text-Book for Students, | pam Architects ; 
with Examples, 5 plates, and 112 illustrations. By 
Ernest H. Sprague, AML Inst.CLE. (Tho Broadway 
Sera of Pol “ail Tig Hand books, Vol a7.) Si. Be. 
Lond. 1017. Se. net. [Seott, Greenwood and Son.] 


LIME. 

Acknowledgments are tendered to Housing, the 
organ of the Ministry of Health, for the subjoined 
interesting ond informative article on Lime, which 
appeared over the initinis * H. O. W.” in a recent issue. 

During the present shortage of Portland cement the use 
of lime will become quite common again, even in 
There is no great hardship in this situation ; it must be 
remembered that Portland cement is only about half..- 

century old, Portland coment has, in the past, bean ao 
cheap and eo convenient that it has not been unreasonable 
to use it indiscriminately, almost to the exclusion of lime. 
Ita uee, however, has tended rather to discourage truearchi- 
teoture; Portland cement, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins, Perhaps it will clear the ground, if the abrupt 
statement is made at opee that hing in normal archi- 
tecture, and nearly everything in civil enginoering, can be 
dono without tho use of Portland cement, 

One tomediate consequence of the increseed use of 
lime will be a shortago also of this maternal, Many of 








the old lime-kilna have been closed down, and it is possible 
that labour difficulties will delay the full working of the 
others. In these circumstances it in well to remember 
that lime-burning, from chalk or limestone, hard or soft, 
is no Beeret or complicated prowess; wherever there is 
Immestone and fuel good lime can bo burnt after a few pre- 
liminary experments, This statement applies even where 
the limestone is a magnesium limestone, But dealing with 
the more ordinary case of ordinury limestone, good lime 
can be burnt. with such « rough arrangement a4 screened 
cinders from railway ash-pits, mixed with broken lime- 
stone, placed and burnt in saucer-shaped depressions made 
in the ground. The process of lime-burning is such that 
it is almost impossible to make bad lime; no matter what 
errors are made, slaking to a flour and screening will 
neutralise them, Unburnt residue does not slake; and 
overburning with improvised arrangements is impossible. 

Whore it is possible to get together a few of the old lime- 
hurners it is not only uunecessury, but useless, to try expe- 
rimental kilns; but, in the absenoe of sch mon, & kiln of 
ihe construction detailed below should give satisfactory 
results, It is one of a type (non-continuous) used in India. 
The coal used in this one was not very good (containing 
about 25 per cent. of ash); with better coal the layers of 
fue! could be thinner. The kiln is circular: walla 7 feet 
+ inches high above ground level, and 2 feet 1 inch thick ; 
all bricks laid in mud mertar; the internal diameter of 
the kiln is 12 feet Ginches; the inside is plastered with 
mud inch thick, In this case the foundations wore taken 
only 12 inches below ground level; this depth would 
necessarily vary with the situation and soil, For loading 
a doorway ix left temporarily in the wall. This id closed 

upwards as the building proceeds. Two small fuel doors, 
12 inches by 12 inches, are Ieft in the walls, and one vertical 
slit, S feet 3 inches by 8 inches, ‘The kiln is loaded as 
follows :-— 

lst course 2 layers of firewoul, 


2nd =, «= 4 inches of coal, 

ordi, Ss? inches of limeatone (or chalk) blocks, 
dth ., i inches of voal, 

Sth = ., 12 inches of broken limestone, 

Gh , inches of coal, 

7th =,» inches of small broken limestone, 
Sth . inches of coal, 

th ,, inches of small broken limestone, 


amlsoontothe top, Over all there is a 29-inch course of 
earth and rubbish. The top is then plastered with mud. 
The time taken to use the kiln is :—two dave loading, olght 
days burning, five days cooling, two days unloading. 

total charge is about 650 cubio feet of stone and 200 ihe 
feet of coal. The outturn would be about 650 cubic feet 
of unelaked lime; this would «lake down to about 1,200 
cubic feet of alaked lime, and 100 oubie feet of unburnt 
residue and rubbish. The owtturn of slaked lime would, 


of course, vary in weight and volume with the limestone ;. 


the ratio in volume of quick lime to slaked lime varying 
within wide limits, 

Without going into chemical details, it may be stated 
shortly that lime can be efficiently weed in one or other of 
two ways; first, with o good, clean, course sand, the 
mixing being ordinarily thorough; sccond, and better, 
steam-ground in an edge-runner mill with broken bricks, 
ashes (not ip ground @lag, or other puzzolanic 
material instead of sand. The setting of the first may be 
called atmoapherio ; the getting of the second depends on 
an intimate mixture of lime and silica: : Quite remarkable 
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results aro obtained by it. Clean sand may be added 
towards the ond of the grinding. 

In either method it ia most important that the lime he 
fimt thoroughly alaked with water; ond, to avoid spb 
slaking, this should be done as soon after 1 
possible, Lime can be slaked to « flour, screened 1a 
stored in barrels or sacks ; or it can be «lake to a putty 
and stored wet. Kept in pits, with an extra inoh of water 
on top a5 @ protection, it will keep well for months, 
improving all the time, 

The manufacture of hvdrache limes is more difficult ; 
more especially as some limestones are so rich in clay that 
the resulting lime will not elake at all. in the ordinary 
genae. it being necessary to grind the burnt stene and 
generally to treat it almost as a coment. 

A pood hydranlic-lime, such as the well-known “ Blue 
Liss," is quite comparable with Portland cement, expecially 
if a purzolanic mutorial is used instead of aand, or with 
sand, in the mortar. 


*,* Communications from members and others inter- 
ested in this subject are invited in the Jourxai— 
information, for instance, as to the making or burning 
of lime in our country districts:—Ep. 


POSSIBILITIES IN BRICKWORK. 
By Narsasret Liorp, 0.5.5. 
rece ofa Paper read before the Northern Architectural 
Association, Newcasthe-on-Tyne. Tad February 1921. 

Brick has been defined as ‘a fuctitious building stone, 
ride from the silicates of alumina and hardened by heat,” 
but in plain English Brick is burned clay. There are throv 
ways of burning: In the aun, in kilns, and in built up 
maases by fool mixed with the olay of which the bricks are 
formed. The last method is largely used in this country, 
and little, if at all, on the Continent. The Egyptians made 
their bricks of olay mixed with straw and baked in the sun. 
Thia answered fa t and countries where there was 
littl or no rain. In the second century Agix, besteg 
Mantines, turned the course of the river against the (sat 
that town and dissolved them “ because they were made of 
erode brick,’ which, aa the ancient historian sa » traly 
is safer against the shock of military engines either 
burnt brick or stone, for these get beckon, ™ Wo may 
gather from this what progress the science of fortification 
had made so long as 1800 years ago, 

The carlicst mention we have of bricks is in Genesis xi, 
+, say upwards of 4,000) yours ago, whon the Tower of Babel 
was projected, and we real—"“Let us make bricks and burn 
them thoroughly. And they had bricks for stone, slime 
had they for mortar,” Slime was bitumen. In#@ Samuel, 
sii, 31, we read “* David made the children of Ammon to 
pasa through the brick-kiln.” That would be 3,000 vears 


th. 
aS cinaa bricks were long anil thin, were made im the sane 
way as and resembled our paving tiles In the South wall 
of the chancel of St. Martin's Church, Canterbury, T have 
measured i number of these Roman tile-bricks up to 22 
inches in length, varying in thicknoss from | inch to 1} inch 
and laid with wery think joints, four courses rising 144 
inches, 

Most Italian buildings are built of brick (the Florentine 
brick measures about 12 inchea by Ginches by 1} inches) 
overlaid with marble } inch to | inch thick. In Northern 
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Italy terra cotta ornaments are use) architecturally, but 
these are not to be confused with bricks. | 

The Romans introduced their method of brickmaking 
into this country, but, after they left, the art appears to 
have died out and we do not find bricks again until medir- 
val times. The carliost of these are stated to be those at 
Little Wenham Hall, of the thirteenth century. During 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brick- 
making in this country was popularised and influenced by 
refugees from the Low Countries and France, who settled 
here and not only re-introduced the art, but made a strang 
impression upon local architecture. ‘The Low Countries 
wre thé home of modern brickwork and you will recognize 
their influence in many of the slides I shall show you. 

I cannot now enter into the complexities of sizes of 
bricks, which have varied from Egyptian bricks measuring 
164 inches by 84 inches by 5) inches, equal to a cube of T71 
inches, to tinyDuteli bricks measuring 5 inches by 3} inches 
by 1} inches, or equal to a cube of 16 inches. Say relative 
proportions of 48 to 1. | 

Now my object-in coming here to-night is to show you a 
nomber of ways in which one may use bricks, and | propose 
to commence with examples of simple projections, and to 
pass from them gradually to more elaborate treatment in 
mouldings and ornament, I hesitate to use the word orna- 
ment boosuse itisa discredited word. In almoet any town 
one sece buildings exhibiting the misuse of ornament. 
Some years ago, large quantities of moulded brick and 
terra cotta were produced by manufacturers and stocked 
by boilders’ merchants for incorporation by builders as 
strings, copings, cornices, finials and panels, I believe the 
free use of this rubbish had the effect of prejucioing the use 
of the right kind of brickwork, so that it went out of 
fashion. 1 should rejoice to see & revival of the right use 
of brick mouldings, &o. 

May I suggest the importance of avoiding exetseive pro- 
jeotions, of using mouldings aa sparingly aa if stone wert 
the modium, and the exercise of great caution in employing 
omumental details, I hesitate to say which of then three 
matters is the most important, but, perhaps, too great or 
insufliciont projections aréthecommonest stumbling-block, 
In ordinary three-storey buildings ane finds exam ples 
where it isright to provide 4 inch projections to pilasters, 
but many more nee only Zinches. Raised panels may 
he raised 2 inches, but more frequently one: drifting to 
blocks at quoins seldom more than | inch, apron "vert 
| inch of less, but all depending upon the scale of the buukt- 
ing. 1} inoh projection each course in corbelling is about 
the limit, and often much less willbe necessary, os I pointed 
out when speaking of the sailing courses of chimney caps. 

The 50 slides illustrating this lecture include examples of 
‘imploand moulded projections, bonds, copings, pedimente, 
vurious stages of brick-cutting, cornices, doorways, eom- 
plete orders in brick, steps, chimneys, plaster on brick 
mouldings, gauged-work, rubbed work, windows, tire- 
pluces, tracery, and brick carving. By means of these I 
have ondenvoured to show some of tho ways—the many 
waye—in which brick can be used, Of colour, [ cannot 
give examples, but may remind you what a wealth of 
variety ia available. You may recollect that last year I 
spoke of the importance of choosing bricks having texture, 
and sugested teak: a bricklayers are in the habit of laying 
the smoothest aide of each brick outwards, they might 
ae easily expose that having the best texture. Thero 
would be rio more delay in doing one rather than the other. 

At the present thne, when bricklayers are limiting their 


output to some $50 bricks daily, it is found here and there 
that concrete blocks (made and handled largely by un- 
skilled Inbour) have slightly reduced building costs, Brick- 
lnyers might easily lay four times the number of bricks 
they now lay daily, when brick would once more be found 
the cheapest of all building materials, and we should hear 
no more of concrete blocks, 

I maintain, not merely that there is no building material 
that can compete with brick, but that there isnone that can 
approach it. [ts components are obtainable everywhere ; 
it is warm ; it is light; it has texture; it has a greater 
variety of colour than any other material; it weathers for 
centuries, improving meantime; it can be moulded, rub- 
bed, cut and carved: finally it responds to and rewards a 
thousandfold the care and forethought of the user, f he be 
sufficiently an artist to appreciate its wonderful qualities. 

The President, Mr. C. S. Exnixeros, in calling upon Mr. 
W. T. Joxzgs, F.S.4., Durham, to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lloyd, referred to the fact that the popular local 
view of brick was that it wae a cheap material and was only 
to he used when stone could not be afforded. He referred 


to the desirability of enlightening public opinion on this, 
and spoke of the benutifal efiecte which can be got from 
properly selected brickwork. He thooghi lool bricks 
wero of a bad quality from the artistic point of view and 
that they were too thick, being often about 4) inches. 
The 8.1.8.4. standard of bricks should be adhered to. 

Mr. Joxes, in moving the vote of ‘thanks to Mr. Lloyd, 
agresd that Jorcal bricks were had. He thought they were 
too hard and too brittle to out, and had found by experi- 
ence that they would not stand frost well, porticulnrly on 
gable copings, He thought it was undesirable to import 

ricks from other districts as they did not harmonize with 
the colour of the Incality. 

Mr. G.'T, Baows seconded the vote of thanks, and apoke 
of the good work which Mr. Lloyd wae doing in drawing 
the attention of architects and the public generally to the 
small paints in euch things as brickwork and design, a4 in 
the last lecture, which made all the diflerence between eatia- 
factory and unaatisfactory artistic results. He aleo em- 
phasized the advantages that are to be obtained from the 
combined use of tiles with brigkwork to provide the fillets 
necessary in arranging simple mouldings. 

In reply, Mr. Lloyd thanked the Association for their 
kind acceptance of his Paper and mgroetted that the term 
* Bricks and Mortar had almost become an expression of 
contempt, He referred to the very great importance of 
little things which in the aggregate made big things, and the 
fact that it was Aew moteriala were use) that should be 
regarded as much more important than what materials were 
avilable. . 





Speaking on “ The Future of the National Trust ° at 
University College last week, Mr. $.H. Hamer, the Secre- 
tary, said o suggestion hail been tmade that the National 
Trust should become the owner of a typical old English 
village, and preserve it so that future generations ary 
see the charm of English rural life as it bad existed for 
centanies. Anotheruseful thing would be the publication 
of « series of amall books dealing with the properties unmlor 
the Trust's care, viewed from their various aspeote—ethr- 
tic, historical and eeientitic, A further development might 
be the preparation mM aecheduls af all places worthy o 
preeerration 


Honelogt Probleme tn America: Proceedings af the #th National Comter- 
ence of Houwskng, report, December, 1920, So, New ‘cork, 
athena) Homeng Asenciatinn, 105 Fast tind Stecet, New York City,| 

Victorta amd Albert Museum: Review of (he Principal Acqtlaltions a 
the yoar 101K. Tilnetrated. Bm.do, 1050, Sa. Gi net. [Publiels 
poder the suthurtty af Mla Mapesty’s Stationery Office.| 








9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W., 6th Mar. 1991. 


CHRONICLE, 
The Royal Gold Medal 1921. 
__ At the Special General Meeting of the 28th February 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., waselected by acclamation 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, 


Hon. Corresponding Members. 

At the election of Members last Monday the Presi- 
dent, in moving the election of M. Albert Louvet as 
Hon, Uorresponding Member, announced that the 
Council had decided that from henceforth the existing 
number of Hon. ESERSPOIRNG Members should not be 
exceeded, except in the case of the United States, 
where the number. would be increased from ten to 
twelve, and Belgium, where it would be increased from 
three to four. Otherwise elections to this claas would 
only be made in order to fill vacancies arising from 
death. 

As will be seen from the Minutes of the Business 
Meeting held last Monday the proposals brought for- 
ward for the alteration of the By-laws respecting 
Hon. Associates, the curtailment of the period qualify- 
ing for Retired Fellowship, and the creation of a non- 
professional class to be called “ Subscribers,” received 
the assent of the General Body. The President in 
moving the Resolution said that in view of the proba- 
bility of much more extensive alterations to the Char- 
ter and By-laws which might result from the labours 
of the Unification Committee now sitting, the Institute 
would not be involved in any separate expenditure for 
the present proposals. If carried they would be taken 
us the opinion of the Institute and would be incor- 
porated with other alterations to be made in the con- 
stitution later on, 

The new class of * Subscribers" was briefly discussed at 
the Meeting. | 

Air. DB. Nivex [F.) thought the stbecription too low, 
and moved as an amendment that the anuual suleeription 
be Two Guineas. He recalled that somo sixty years ago 
the Institute had «clase of members called Contributing 
Visitors who paid Two Guineas per annum. This olpee 
lemme merged into the Hon. Associateship, and henoe 
arose the anomaly of these honorary members paying 
eubecription. 

Mr, H. A. Ween [A.] seconded the amendment, and 
asked why the new clase should not be allowed to indicate 
their connection with the Institute? The benefit to the 
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Institute and to Architecture would be greater if their asao- 
ciation with the Institute could be signified in some Way, 

The Paxsioust said he thought it would be a dangerous 
thing to allow any authorieed affix which would give the 
impression that “Subscribers were members of the In- 
stitute in the ordinary sense. It waa difficult enough al- 
ready to separate the lay from the professional members. 

Mr. Sypxay Peres, F.S.A. [F.], anid thei the promt 
raised’ by Mr, Niven had been considered by the Finance 
Committes, Naturall y, they wanted to get as much money 
as posaible, But they thought they would get more money 
by making the subseri pan one guinea, as they would get 
probably three times the number of subscribera. ‘Their iain 
was also to spread the influence of the Institute. These 
poople wild be entirely non-professional, They would be 

ree to come to the lectures and to nse the Library. Laiivs 
would be eligible; and they hoped to vet a large number of 
influential people—Members of Parliament and others — 
who would ee the interests of the Institute at heart. Sub- 
atribers ought to be regarded as nan- ‘dates and non- 
aaMwiate, their connection with the Institute Carrying no 
label at all. He thought they would do better to make the 
subecription = guinea, 

The Pexsipent agreed with Mr. Perks. It would be better, 
he said, to have two members at a guinea each than one 
member at two guineas. The lower the subscription the 
more likely was this class of membership to bo taken up. A 
man might not mind paying one guinea, but would thin 
two guineas too much. He deprecated the use of any au- 
thorized affix; it must be purely a lay membership. 

Mr, Sertimvsa Waewice (F.) hoped that care would be 
taken not to cheapen these admissions. They did not want 
too many in under this head, 

The Presitpext, answering Mr. W. E. Verxox Crowmr- 
Tow [F.), said that * Subscribers * would have to come up 
for election. Machinery would be devised for the nur Cae, 
and he thought that the names should be published in the 
JOURXAL. 

Mr. Niven's amendment having been put to the meeting 
and Jost, the original motion was then put and carried nem, 
rom, 


Mr, Jay Hambi : mic § etry in Ancient 
r. Jay Pee aaa lina 


Mr. Jay Hambidge's lecture, * Further Evidence for 
Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture,” deli- 
vered at the Joint Meeting of the Royal Institute and 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies in 
the roome of the Institute on the Ist March, attracted 
a good attendance of membera of both Bodies. Sir 
Charles Walston, Litt.D., Vice-President of the Hel- 
lenic Society, presided, and was supported by Mr. John 
Penoyre, C.B.E., for the Hellenic Society, and Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., for the Institute, The Paper, 
with illustrations and a report of the discussion, will ap- 
war later in the Jourxar. Meanwhile Mr. Hambidge 
has kindly contributed the following notes of his lec- 
tire ;— 

With the Greeks of the Classic period it was custom- 
ary to study arithmetic with the aid of simple geame- 
tricaldiagrams. Plato, in the Theaitetos, supplies a 
lesson in this method of study wherein root rectangles 
are teed. Bee Schools of Hellaz, by Kenneth J. Free- 
man, pp. 150160. If we use this method of arith- 
metical study, and the same diagrams, the result js 
dynamic symmetry as the writer has worked it out 
from the best examples of ancient Greek architecture 
and general craftsmanship, such as that supplied by 
surviving objecta in bronze and pottery. 


1 ae a 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY IN 


During the past year some of the most important of 
the Classic buildings in Greece have been remeasured 
and examined in detail for the purpose of determining 
precisely the methods used by the ancient master 
builders in fixing ther a eat or, #3 they termed 
it, y fesscags These buildings include the Parthenon 
at Athena, the temple of Apollo Epikurios at Bassae im 
Phigaleia (both by the Periclean architect Iktinos), the 
Zeus temple at Olympia, the temple at Sunion and the 
temple of Athena Aphain at Aegina, It is the writer's 
belief that the results of this labour show conclusively 
that we have recovered the Classic Greek method of fix- 
ing building proportions, 

An interesting situation is revealed by a comparison 
of the two buildings designed by Iktinoa, the barthe- 
non at Athens and that of Apollo at Bassae. The sym- 
metry of the Parthenon is characteristic of the build- 
ing ; itissabtle, refined and modified in many ways by 
the introduction of curvature. The building at Bassae 
is without curvature except that of the circular co- 
lumns and their capitala, The Parthenon column has 
an extremely delicate entasia, while that at Bassae is 
perfectly straight. Of all examples of Greek design so 
far found to conform to dynamic symmetry that fur- 
nished by the Bassae temple is the simplest. 

As was explained in lectures of last year, the highest 
type of symmetry is furnished by areas which are fixed 
by a diagonal to two square in relation to a side of one 
of the units, 

Ifa aide of one square equals 1, two sides equal 2. 

And a diagonal of the two units equals 2-25606 plus, 
or root 3, 

The mystery of Classic Greek proportion will, there- 
fore, be found in an area the end of which is 1, and the 
side “22606 plus, or 1 by 2-3606. | 

Iktinos seems to have thoroughly understood this, 
as the nave, the columti centering and the placing of 
the statue of Athena are arranged in strict accord with 
the proportions inherent m this peculiar figure. The 
proportions of the Parthenon unfold from the centre 
of the statue of the poddess like those of a flower. _ 

The proportions of the Bassae temple are another 
evolution of this basic form of +236. 

The overall plan at Bassae is 2-236 plus -256 or 2-472, 
“ies four whirling square rectangles or -618 multiplied 

y4. | 

The stylobate proportion is 2-618 or 1-615 plus 1. 

The naos proportion is 3-236 or 1-618 multiplied by 2. 

The cellu proportion is 2-472 or o similar igure to 
the whole, 

liwe divide the length of the temple by 2°36 we 
obtain the length of the cella. [f we divide the 
— of the temple by 2-36 we obtain the width of the 
cella, 

The Zeus temple at Olympia and the temples at 
Aegina and Sunion show variations of the same basic 
ideas of proportion found in the Parthenon and the 
temple at Bassae. It should be remembered that the 
proportions of all details in these buildings conform 
strictly to their general proportions, 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. P, W. Hupparo, M-A.Cantab. [4-] (son of Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.8.A.[F.)), who made an interest- 
ing contribution to the discussion on Mr. Hambidge's 
Paper, probably expresses in the following notes the 
fsaling of most of those who were present at the 
lecture -— | 

Since Mr. Hambidge read his Paper before the 
R.1.B.A. in 1930 considerable diversity of opinion has 
been expressed, so his visit last Tuesday was especially 
welcome to those who desired further evidence of his 
theory before obtaining any measure of conviction on 
such a complex subject as symmetry in Classic Greek 
desion. | 

If Mr. Hambidge's views failed to convinee his 
audience, he may rest assured that the fault lay with 
his hearers, who, perhaps, failed to grasp the truc mean- 
ing and application of the somewhat prolonged string 
of figures with which they were confronted. 

There can, however, be no two opinions about the 
very comprehensive investigations, penetrating to the 
emillest details, which Mr. Hambidge has contributed 
to our sparse knowledge of the changes which came 
over Greek design about the fifth century B.c. 

By his careful study and accurate measurements of 
numerous works of the highest artistic value he has 
done much to promote the understanding of that 
which was previously mus aap 

During the discussion which took place subsequent 
to the lecture we obtained an insight into Mr. Ham- 
bidge’s methods of ascertaining the symmetry of 
Greek vases. At the same time he discoursed freely 
and with evident knowledge on such obsoure subjects 
as the mathematical thought, not only of the Greeks, 
but also of the Egyptians and Hindoos. Wecannot but 
feel that the last word has not been spoken, and we 
trust that a Incid exposition of Mr. Hambidge's 
theories in book form may soon add to our literature 
of architectural history. § P. W. Hunnann [4.). 


Major Warren's Paper on Mesopotamia. 

Record has to be made of the meeting held on the 
8nd inst.for the Paper by Major Warren[F.| describing 
his recent tour in Mesopotamia as Principal Architect 
for that country under the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, The meeting, which was very fully attended, 
waa presided over by Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President. 
The Paper will appearin the Jourwa. in due course, 


but, unhappily, with onlya very fewof the remarkable 
series of Ulustrations shown by Major Warren at the 


meeting. His narrative, which was delivered without 
reference to his MS., was accompanied by a rapid suc- 
ceasion of slides, bringing before the audience a vust 
number of the buildings and places ho had jotted down 
as noteworthy in the course of his journeys. These il- 
lustrations were supplemented by a numerous collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings made by Mr. Lionel 
Muirhead during a long residence in Mesopotamia, 
which were kindly lent for the occasion and were hang 
round the room. Mr. Muirhead’s drawings supplied the 
colour and the atmosphere that the photographs lacked 
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but which are essential to a right appreciation of 
the places and objects depicted, and later in the even- 
ing the gifted artist himself made a tour of the room 
explaining the drawings and relating incidents con- 
nected with them, 

A further interesting feature of the meeting was a 
description of the construction of the Hindié Barrage 
and the works of irrigation in Mesopotamia by Mr. 
Rt. 1. Money, (.E., who was concerned in the work. The 
Barrage, which 1s about 0 day's journey to the south of 
Baghdad, was justcompleted when Turkey entered the 
war, and orders for its destruction were immediately 
issued by the Turkish authorities. The Arabs, how- 
éver, realising what irrigation meant to the arid, bar- 
ren country, resisted with all the force they could mus- 
ter, and the works were saved. Mr. Money stated 
that, thanks to the Hindié Barrage, the Mesopotamia 
army waa fed by the country itself at a time when 
our food-ships were being sunk by the German sub- 
marines. | 

Tt was well after hulf-past ten before the proceed- 
Ings closed with a vote of thanks to Major Warren and 
his collaborators, proposed by Sir G. K. Seott-Mon- 
orieff, K.C.B., K-C.M.G,, and Sir W. Goscambe John. 
R.A. [Hon, A.1. | 

Major Warren, who, it may be mentioned, is a 
brother of Sir Herbert Warren, late Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, had an unusually varied ex- 
perience during the war, He organised and com- 
manded the great Military Hospital at Corfi, which 
did so much to rehahilitate the Serbian Army after its 
terrible retreat across the mountains of Albania to the 
Adriatic, He is an Honorary Major in the Royal Ser- 
bian Army and received from the King of Serbia the 
Order of Saint Sava, and the Serbian Red Cross. Ina 
Paper read before the Institute in June 1919, pub- 
lished in the Jovrxa in the following November, 
Major Warren pives an account of his war experiences 
in France and the Balkans. 


British School at Rome: The Faculty of Architecture. 

At the meeting of the Royal Commission for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, which was held at the offices in Low- 
ther Gardens, Exhibition Road, the Prince of Wales 
was installed as President of the Commission in succes- 
sion to Prince Arthur of Connaught, The office was 
held by the King and King Edward when Prince of 
Wales and by the Prince Consort. One of the most 
important undertakings of the Roval Commission is 
the British School at Rome, and the services it has 
rendered to contemporary art ure well known. The 
Prince of Wales presided later at the meeting of the 
Council of the School, when the Executive Committee 
waa elected as follows :—Lord Esher (Chairman), Lord 
Plymouth, Lord Harcourt, Sir Rennell Rodd, Sir 
Fredene Kenyon, Mr, George Clausen, Mr. J..8. Sar- 
gent, Sir Thomas Brock, Sir George Frampton, Sir As 
ton Webb, Sir R. Blomfield, Sir Frank Short, Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, Professor J. 5. Reid, Mr. Arthur Smith, Mr. 
John Penoyre. 
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On the Faculty of Architecture were elected Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, RuA., Litt.D. [F.], Sir John Burnet, 
Mr. Hf. Chalton Bradshaw [4.), 
Rome Scholar in Architecture, Mr. W. Curtis Green 
Lf.], Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F.], Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, C.B.E., B.A. (F.], Professor 0. H. Reilly, O.B.E, 
LF], Mr. Gilbert Scott, AJR.A. LF.], Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, President R.J.B.A., and Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., 
O.B,, PRA. LF.). 

Elections were also made to the Faculty of Arch- 
wology, History and Letters ; the Faculty of Painting ; 
the Faculty of Sculpture, und the Faculty of Engraving. 


Death of M. de Lasteyrie [ Hon,Corr. M.), 

Members will regret to hear of the death on the 29th 
January of M. le Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, Membre 
de l'Institutde France, and an Honorary Correspondiny 
MemberR.1.B.A. M.de: ateyriesucceeded Quicherar 
in 1882 as Professeur d'archtologie du moyen-dge A 
Ecole des Chartes, and he held this position until his 
resignation in 1911, when he became Professeur howo- 
raire. His most important work, L'architecture reli- 
neue en France ad Uépoque romane, waa published: in 
1912, . ! 

Office of Works: Building without Contract. 

A letter signed “ Caution "in The Times of the 2nd 
inst. 38V5 >-— 

The Estimates published on February 21st provide a sow 
of £549,000 for the Office of Works, including £63,000 in 
respoot of additional staff, for the luilding of houses, for 
local authorities, Suoh a igure as this in commection with 
housing may not appear to call for much comment, but asa 
matter of fact it ia merely the index to an cnormous sum of 
money that ia proposed to be spent without either buthding 
contracts or definite estimates. The methed of building to 
be adopted is that of the direct em ployment of labour by 
the Office of Works ; the only estimate offered is the <ame 
in all cases—an A house will cost about £850, a B house 
about £050, and aC house about £1,050, Thess are the 
prices that the Ministry of Health regards as its standard 
prices for the various types, and it is a rare thing for them 
to be justified by the notual result. In the case of work 
curried out by direct labour the possibility isa remoto one ; 
so much #o, that the Ministry steadily sete ite face againet 
this method in all cases where the Offies of Works ia not 
operating, and states emphatically that if adopted it must 
be subject to a definite limit of ovat represented by the 
lowest builder's tender obtainable, fess the builder's profit. 
The Ministry is afraid of it aa i dosthy and wisitisfactory 
way of building. The Office of Works ia procemling to 
spond many millions in this was, and the taxpayer has to 
meot the bill, whatever it may be. 

If it were im possible to secure contracts for house-build. 
ing there might bo some reason for the direct em plownerit 
of labour, but builders are now quite willing to give dotinite 
tenders. = Furthor, the Office of Works ix Proposing to srt 
up a Works Department in onder to be independent of con: 
(ractors, again at the cost of the taxpayer, and anyone who 
remombers the history of the LO. Works DMspourtenesit 
will understand the need for resisting this new opportunity 
for wasteful expenditure. The simple fact of the matter ix 
that the Office of Works increased its staff from 635 in 1123 
to 1,4 in 1020, and ie hunting about in all directions for 
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employment inorder to keep thie staff at work ; the Hyde 
Vark Corner Memorial, the effort to seoure the maintenance 
of all ecolestastical buildings and property, Sir Alfred 
Mond’s explorations in Palestine, are all evidences of the 
Department's eagerness to justify the retention of a war- 
time staff that ought properly to be reduced at once to o 
peace-time footing. The sooner this is done, the sooner 
will benefit accrues to the taxpayer, 

In the housing schemes the local authorities are ta be 
allowed no contral of the arrangements and no supervision 
ofthe accounts, The procedure is unbusinesslike, and full 
of danger to the public purse. 


Building Research. 

In submitting to the House of Commons last week a 
supplementary estimate of £485,000 for the Office of Works, 
Sir Alfred Mond (First Commissioner of Works) asid one 
item related to a small building fitted up for technical 
reearch work of a very interesting and important charac- 
ter in respect of building matorials, a matter as to which 
muuch more information was require, He was afraid some 
of the houses now being put up would fall to pieces, and 
that could have been obviated if more research work with 
regard to materials had been carried out before, In the 
ensuing discussion, Sir 1D, Maclean said he objected to 
spending publin money on research into the quality of 
cement, bricks, and other building materialsa—what the 
country wanted was onlinary, reasonable, habitable houses, 
and the information already in existence was sufficient for 
that purpose. In reply to a question, Sir Alfred Mond said 
he waa mot aware that o staff at the Ministry of Health was 
engaged on similar work. The amount asked for was 
amall, and the money would not be spent uselessly. Sir 
Frederick Banbury said he understood Sir Alfred Mond to 
say that without further research houses might fall to 
pieors—he did not know whether houses built by the 
Oftiow of Works or the Ministry of Health were referred to, 
but in the past houses had been built whioh lusted not only 
for ten years but for centuries. In reply to a question as 
to whether separate research departments in the Office of 
Works and in the Ministry of Health were nooecssary, Sir 
Alfred Mond said the Office of Works research department 
was principally concerned with testing materials bought 
and concrete, and the Ministry of Health research depart- 
tment could not possibly do its work in conjunction with 
Office of Works, The vote was carried by a majority 
eel Tet, 


In the Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Iowa 
Chapter of the American Inatitute of Architects, Oclober, 1920, 
appears on interesting contribution from Mr. Charles A. 
Dieman, consisting of his report of the proceding Annual 
Convention of the American Institute at Washington, 
which he attended as the Town delegate. Tho subjecta 
discussed at the Convention embraced such matters as 
the education of the public in the fine arts, architecture 
in partioner; the training of those who aspire to become 
architects ; registration ; the relation of the architect to the 
draughtsman; co-operation between tho architectural 
profession and the building trades, ete,—auch the same 
ofoblems, it will be seen, aa those which confront the 
Profession in this country. Mr. Dieman says :-— 

_ 1 have olwaye contended that education has a great 
bearing on the attainments of our profession, bat I had 
HOt realised the heights it might reach and the breadths ti 


might touch. This topic was ably divided by the com- 
mittee in charge into throe «ub-hoadings—Public Anprecia- 
tion of the Arts, General Eduontion, ond Architectural 
Education, 

Mr. George C. Nimmons, of Chicago, handled the first 
beading, Public Appreciation of the Arte. He laid stress 
on the fact that education along the line of arte, eapecially 
our own, is lacking in sehoola other than architectural 
collegea—that- our leading institutions turn out students 
without information on the subject, with a result of lack 
of appreciation. . .. The question of establishing o real 
branch of study in this subject has been recently dis- 
cussed at ao convention composed of 240 of oor loadin 
colleges. The suggestion waa well received and it Ereiad 
eithusiasm, but it followed that the institution of a new 
branch would mean endowments, qualified instructors, 
aod added expense. The final decision of the Institute 
Committee waa on the preparation of a book serving as 
a text book, but written in such manner that it would 
be interesting to the public in general. There being 
no auch book m existence, necessary steps were taken 
for the writing of one dealing with, and entitled, The 
Significance of the Fine Arta, and their relation to human 
Life—giving a brief account of the principal periods of 
architectural history, preeented so as to connect them with 
the political, social, and religions life of the people; pre- 
senting modern architecture with ita new methods, its 
theories and problema of design and methods; the custome 
of the practice of the art, with a chapter on industrial art ; 
also dealing with the fine arta of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Music, The sim of the book, as act forth hy ithe Com- 
mittee, ia firat, the advantuges gained by a stady sufficient 
to appreciate the fine arte; seoond, the practical useful- 
ness of the understanding of the fine arta as applied to the 
individual in every-day life; third, the satisfaction and 
interesting experiences added to the life of those who have 
sufficient understanding of the fine aria to appreciate 
them, Beginning with the simple study of the book, it 
might fead to lectures, illustrations by field work, draw- 
ings, ctc., to develop the knowledge of the arts. It was 
suggested that the local chapters could aid the movement 
to # great extent by creating 4 committee on education, 
such committes to get in touch with the Institute Com- 
mitten. 

The Institute should know mote about the general 
principles, methods, and standards of education all over 
the country before it could hope to create much of an 
impression on tho general education. An offort should 
be made to introduce instruction in fine arte as early as 
possible in the grade schools. It is desirable that one 
momber of every school board should be an architect. 
Local reports of conditions would aid materially. The 
creation and co-operation of Chapters’ Committees on 
Education, and shaping the opinion of architects on edu- 
cational matters that the eentiment might serve oa a guide 
to teachers, should put matters on such a basia that the 
architect and the teacher might co-operate. | 

Architecture depends upon a man's equipment, and not 
an how he geta thatequipment. The school of architeo- 
ture isthe nursery of the imagination. Bringing the quea- 
tion down to the practical basia, a practising architect 
would be the best teacher in architectural design. Those 
whe intend to act as instractors in this subject should not 
drop their practice, The architectural practitioner should 
take advantage of every opportunity of perfecting himectf 
in hia work. The architectural course should be arranggd 
wo as to wift out ae early as possible all who are not 
adapted to the work; to give, In o reasonable A apse ‘of 
time, the instruction that is the most practical for the 
average architect; and to allow the student's mind, 
through contact with the best minds available, to develop 
in imagination, . 

Inasmuch as thoroughness in all courses taught is. of 
the firat importance, the American Institute of Architects 
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rooommendas that if a echool can give a course in architec- 
ture of only four years to atudenta who have had no other 
prepernnon than that required for admission to college, 
such course should cover the fundamentals thoroughly, 
leaving advanced work to a fifth or graduate year; but 
thot for auch students a five year course in to be preferred. 
Pongent pointa which tho discussion cvolved :—The 
endomement of modern appliances aa aide in teaching, 
and the atudy of notable er enpe af American archi- 
tecture ; e yeara of practical experience is a necessary 
re-fequisite for registration, and that a candidate who 
a 


cenyee from on architectural college should not be 
oxompted from the State examination: the importance 


af covering the fundamentals thoroughly if only a four- 
year course be given, leaving advanced work for post - 
graduate work; the combination and co-ordination of 
theory and practice, §. 

Suggested subjects to be included in « possible five your 
cour were :—Modelling; greater claboration of design 
and construction; the business uf architecture—dealing 
with men, women, politicians, and al! the business phasos ; 
the application of architectural planning to business and 
industrial methods; teaching the student to think archi- 
tecturally; proper condensation—outting out wnncoesaary 
topica. 

he college man is pot always the best man in an office, 
and, indeed, is often the worst man. A man should bee 
required ta get so many points before given a de ree, 
thereby raising the standard : 
architect to get a degree more quickly than the others. 
Study af building operations during the course, as well as 
the peach of the structure, execedingly practical... . 

The subject of co-operation in general between the 
Institate and the Engineers was taken up in connection 
with registration. Desire has been shown on the part af 
the Institute to bring about co-operation between the 
two professions. It was suggested that the architects and 
engineers should co-operate in formulating basic Inws 
involying registration of the architects and engineers, 
although joint registration is inadvisable. There would 
be difficulty, however, in separating the two professions, 
and passing distinct laws governing the two bodies, But 
there must be co-operation, as the safety, adequacy, and 
durability of any structure depends upon the united 
services of the architect and the engineer, regardless of 
who isin ch. ; 

The relation of the architect to the draughtsman was 
given ample discussion. The consensus of opinion was 
that the architect owed to the draughtsman, and to him- 
self, the broadening of the draughtaman's field of labour. 
Architectural sonietics should co-operate with engineering 
acciotios that a closer relationship be established hatween 
architects and dranghtsmen; that the architects should 
encourage the draughtamen to join, or form, organioatioria 
which have educational values along their line of work , 
that the architects should take moral and financial intureat, 
in such Organiaations ; that the em loyers should urge 
the draughtamen to prepare for examination to procure a 
licence in auch States where thore are registration laws, 
that the employee should be shown that his valoc to the 
architect lira Ge iad to hin vm and efficidney : that 
the employer Hd componaate the employee in pre oT- 
tion rahe eal base on current ateadacte ith 

ft was borne out that although the relation of the 
architect to the draughteman is of vital importance, atill 
architecture is something apart from some of the problema, 
The consensus of opinion senmed to be that the draughts 
man should be prepared in college to déal with some of 
these matters. The problom of existence is guining « 
prominent place, aod the student, oven before he “takes 

eaaion, should be warned ho has a hard pull 


up the pr 

ahead of him. Ttda not #o hard for the man who is not 
dependent on his salary. Ho can give vent to his imagi- 
nation, and leave the mereonary question for others to 
worry over, The architect should be in closer hy manising 
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touch with the student. The general indication is that 
while the dranghtsman loves architecture, he dislikes his 
experience as a draughtsman. One remedy would be to 
ive the draughtsman his chanve on the construction of a 
uiiding, as well aaom the planning. It would do a grea 
deal toward promoting fellowship. Architects should realise 
thet they can learn « good deal from the draughtamen. 
There can be no reat oMoperation between architeet and 
draughtsman until all branches of the building Hine co- 
Operate and etody each other's problems, and all group 
toward the same endandides, The unrest of the draughts- 
man coms from lack of understanding, It is the work of 
the architects to show the draughtamen that architecture 
tinnot be unionived. They should co-operate and Corey ie 
their art so ae to epeak with one yoior. Both have to lay 
aside prejudices There must be humunising contact 
before they will co-operate freely, 
The contractor's the client's relation to the architect 
is so closely related to the attitude of the draughtsman 
and the architect that this phase also received considers ble 
attention from the Convention, In this connection, Mr, 
Ruickerbacker Boyd told some of his expenences with the 
men who do the actual work on the buildings that the 
architect plans, Reing dissatixfied with the building 
conditions in Philadelphia, and not getting much support 
from the proper authorities, he finally asked, and received, 
fermizsion to “P t before the Council of Alliod Building 
Trades, He to ‘Tthsin, in aubstance, that it waa time the 
architect and the trades should get into closer touch ; 
that if they would not co-operate officially, to try to get in 
touch individually; that the time had come when the 
discussion of the wage acale and hours in the Jabour union 
shoald give way to the discussion of service: that they 
“owed it to themeelyes to consider takin more Interest 
in their work, having greater knowledge of materials, im- 
proving the character of work done, ant making it in every 
wey as effective ae possible” The culmination. of this 
talk was intorested inquiries from all the building trades, 
anda special meeting was held betwoon an architectural 
committer and the bricklayers. This had such excellent 
redilts that Mr, Boyd suggested that Mr, W. J. Hagerty, 
ropresentative of the Bricklayers’ Union of Philadelphia 
and the Council of Allied Building Trades of Philadelphia, 
should tell of the things that had been done, | 
You have, of course, all heard of this departure which 
more than anything elae showed the democratio trend of 
the Contention, “Me. Hagerty’s talk made a deep im- 
ession and waa received with enthusiasm, He began 
by making the statement that the craftemon had alwa 
been afraid of the architects, but that after being with ls 
for several days in our meetings and social affairs he had 
decided that we were every bit as democratic aa the 
momber of the trades’ union who is trying to help hie 
ifpanisation solve same af its lems. He paid a fine 
tribute to the work of Mr. Boyd. When it was found by 
the trades unions that he, Mr. Boyd, waa sincere in his 
remarks, made at the meeting referred to, they got busy, 
and the architects had their handa full. Investigation 
proved that 9% per cent. of the bricklayera who belonged 
to the union knew nothing about the reading of a plan, 
and it had been the general idea that the architects thought 
the more illiterate a man waz the better workman he was. 
A campaign of education was instituted, with the aim of 
making every building trades craftaman in Philadelphia na 
good an architect as be can be made. He himself had under- 
taken the education of three boys, and they had proved tobe 
three of the best mon in Philadelphia, all superintendents 
for contractors. The building trades in Philadelphia have 
reached the conclusion that the only way to kill radicalinm 
and #ocialiam, Mr. Hagerty says, is to educate the work- 
man. And his idea wae that the Institute should be the 
gaxdlng hand of all the building trades from the common 
abourer up, The lack of this guiding had caused the 
drifting, and the Institute should he the © father, aa it 
were, over the building trades.” 
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(ne means to this end of co-operation between all 
trades and professions connected with building is the 
establishing of achools in which every man gets specific 
instruction in his own craft, and « certain amonnt of 
education in citizenship. A suggestion was made that 
Chapters should holp in organising these schools in. eom- 
munities Which do not have thom. 

A conference in which architects, enginoers, and eon- 
tractors wore ropresented concluded that inasmuch me 
there i# a great waate in the usual methods of estimating 
by several bidding on the sume quantities and the duptica- 
tion of quantities in the same building, this system could 
be condemned; that competitive bids ahould bo based 
on a quantity survey, the coat of which should be borne 
by the owner, and t at no charge should be made by the 
bidders on submitting proposals after this lan; but that 
the contractor te justified in asking for a fee for bidding, 
if such quantity survey ‘of the plan and specifination is not 
mubmitted by the owner. .. . 

In the Convention, which had meant £0 much to all of us, 
we had gained new ideas, and we had learned: new lessons 
in the ides of service by oo-oporation. We had met 
obstacles which wo had done our beat to overcome. We 
have atill «a long way to go—a way which best can be 
expressed as Irving 7K. Pond pats it in his The Meaining of 
Archifecture. He saya: “ An ald nrecept runs, * Obstacles 
are God's best gifta to man.” That ie but another way 
of saying that out of the struggle of life must come per- 
fection of character, that out of the conflict of opposing 
forcea must come beauty; elee were wo barbarians. Out 
of all the atruggle of the race and the individual upward 
out of barbarism and childhood have come civilisation and 
the full fruition of manhood ; oat of chaca has come order ; 
out of strain and @treas has come beauty. To conserve 
that dees tthe to interpret and expresa it, is the privilege 
and dot the artist, To live in that beauty ani aakelt it 
part of his ae is the mee me woll as the duty, of 
every civilised man, y do by regulating the 
thoughts and acts of his ata: life. The regulation of 
thought and act with the idea of making—not getting— 
the most out of life ia Called art. It goes down into and 
touches the eermnely most insignificant act and thought 
oa well as the moat rtant. Poetry, music, and the 
fine arte—painting, gay pres and architecture—are tts 
Erandest oxpresaiona, those who make a profeasion of 
these arte are called artiste: but they are no more artiste 
than are the men who listen to the voice of beauty and 
anawer ita call in the shaping of their lives." 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Stodents R.1. B.A. 

The following candidates having passed satisfactorily 
through the architectural courses at the “rec 
echools indicated their names, have been registered 

ai“ Students R, LBA.” ‘The astorisk (*) denotes students 
palheststs from the Intermediate Examination under the 
Special War Concession to Probationers. 
"Adan; George Eric, Chee Nous, Knarraborongh, Yorks. 
“Bowen: William Archer Forrest, 46 Righy Lane, Pradshaw, 
Henrriet: : rhe Russell (Glaagow School of Architecture}, aria” 
Pla brent 3 t Whitworth Path Sancho, SA  Manolester}, 25 Acomb 


Pe cep Pier Oa Bi oe 
ft ‘ormmnan Arthur Vinatage Avene, Der 
Binbaeyh Col allege of Art), 156 Braid Rand 


Bennett: James Spakding (1 
Edintuegh. 
te Ae, (Giaagoe Schoal of Architectane},)55 Cocil ie 
eeenarh Lat Bythell (Liverpool University), Vietoria Villa, 


Gilder : pag Nowrnji (Sie J. 7. Behoal of Art). 12th Lane. Khet- 
wall, Born lay, 
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*H Bh, de c “5 
pete re Chace, Renzy, cio C. Wood, Exq., 90 Herefard 


Hines.  pilward Pecet Lake of London: Sobool of Anchitee. 
' Wilkelaias fork. 
(University of Fastirdon : 


Arvhite Gayton Road, 
Sehnol of se iaciborge~ pL Gayton Hacrrow «on -the-HilL 
Xie no: (Glasgow Sechcaol eng "Asshiimcbure). a0 Sosith Street, Street, Hill. 


"Stmatfield : a Eton Villas, Elm Grove Road, Weybridge. 
*Turland ; Harty Prank, T Adana Avenue, Northampton. 
bana meee Varmanmo Withalrao (Sir J. J, School of Art), #4 Hilldrop 


aud, BT. 
“Whitwortin: Robert, 205 W 


Wheelanrarit’: Will Pleas Theisen tAreblinttarl “Amocisiion 

worth: : i rt mrt hi 

Hatthefield Moad, $4, Albena. 

bic Thomas Prank Weir (Glasgow Schon! of Architeeturo}, oa 
Metiregot Chalmers, Eaq., 05 Street. Glasgow. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr, E. Godfrey Page [4.), having severed his connection 
with the Miniatry of Health, has resumed practice at 11, 
ae 2 Inn Place, WC. 

r. John A. Dem tly i [ A.) has entered into partnership 
with Mr. P. C. Boddy, MUS.A., and the firm le now practia- 
ing os Mosars, Boddy & Dempeter, at 65, New Oxford 
Street, W.CL1. 

Mr. Will J. B. Wri ie, Parra ot arin commenced practice 
at 03, Hape Street, Glasgow. Telephone: Central, 730. 

Mr. Herbert KRenchington[ A.) of 14, Groat James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C.1, is opening a branch office at 108, 
High Road, Womble 

Mr. Charles W, The (F.) has resumed his London 
practice at 34, Blooms bury Square, WU] 


MINUTES, IX, 

At « Special Genera] Meeting held Monday, 28th Febru- 
ary 1921, at 8 p.m.—Present : Mr. John W. Simpaon, Presi- 
denf, in the Chair; 3) Fellows (including 10 members of tho 
Council), 10 Associates (including L member of the Council) 
and 1 Licentiate—the President announced the object of 
the Meeting, viz., toclect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current yar, 

On the motion of the Preadent, seconded by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was 

ResoLvep, by acclamation, that subject to His 
Majesty's gracious aanction, the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
yar to Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A. [F.], in 

cognition of the merit of his work as an architect, 

The Special Genokal Mecting then terminated. 





At the Ninth General Meecting (Business) of the Session 
120-21, held Monday, 28th February 1921, immediately 
following the Special General Meeting above recorded and 
similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held L4th 
February, ee faa od sauce in the JovnsaL, were 
taken na read Aa cormeot, 

The Hon, Seorokars announced the decesase of the fallow- 
ing Mombera: Charles Lynam, F.S.A,, of Stokn-on-Tront, 
elected Fellow m 1882, paces on List of Retired Follows in 
1016; Edmond Harold Sedding, of Ply mouth, elooted 
Bellow in 1901: and Robert Macfarlane Cameron, of Edin- 

bare » Licontiate :—It was Riesoiyep, that the regrets of 

netitute for the logs of thean Mombera be recorded on 
the Minotes of the Meeting. 

The following Members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President :— 
Lt.-Col, George Edward Holman and Hunty Robert Good. 
aham, Peflous. 

The following candidates were elected to memberahip by 
show of hands undor Byo-law 10 :— 


AS FELLOW, 


Dewnrnst: Jowx CapwaLuaDen [4. 1805], Dublin. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (53). 
AtLounipor: Cuantes Doxa.o (Special War Examina- 
tion), Bridlington. 
BatMER: Staxcey [Special War Examination? 
Buustos-BRexsamiw: Honace (Special War Exam.] 
*Baown : Jon, Lient.-Col., D.L., D-S.0.['S. 1900, Special 
_ War Exemption), Northampton. _ 
Beistaope#: Staxter Gonwsy [Special War Examina- 
 tton], Chiristohurch, Hants. 
Bueage: Jows Eowano (Special War Exam. ], Dublin. 
Ecnunton: Haroun (Special War Exam. |, Hastings, 
Bonwett: Percy Vivias (Special War Examination]. 
QOLrankeon: Growoe First [ pores War Examination]. 
Cotniss: Hexny Ricuane [Special War Examination), 
Cam bride, 
COULDEEY :: WALTER Noamay [Special War Fxumination|, 
Paignton, Devon. | 
DASGERFIELD: Beexanp, M,C. (Special War Exam. }. 
DANGERFIELD: Pacu [Special War Examination ?. 
DavrinvoN : Samver. [ pecial War Exam. ], Edinbarzh. 
Davinsos : Wa, ALEX. [Special War Exam.), Aberdeen, 
Dixox: Perey Stover [Special War Exa mination }. 
Eagxstaw: Haronn Hicus (Special War Examination |], 
Cheadle, Cheshire. 
PELTHAM; STASLEY CaaTurnn [(Spocial War Exam, |. 
Geary: Fraxk Gronge [Special War Examination]. 
Gonpow; ALEXAspEn [Special War Examination], Bucks. 
barn, Aberdeenshire. 
GaouMast: Rromatn Tomas [Special War Exam. ]. 
Hott: Fro [Special War Examination Liverpool. 
Horte: Feeoenck Jomy [Special War exam), Hull, 
Howaeo: Staxcer Boorany [Special War Exam.|, L' pool. 
Hvcwes: Hexry Castarn [Special War Examination), 
Cambridge. 
Jacksow: Bast Hirriscer (Special War sey areas 
KAYE: STEWART patel War Examination), Edinburgh. 
Kearse: Lestre Hawntox [Special War Examination]. 
Kaan: Rosner S1pxnr [Special War Examination |]. 
Lume: Jogssri Haro [Special War Exam.], York. 
Macrimesox: Dowaun [Special War Examination). 
MALLARD: Foaxcra ALLAN [Special War Examination), 
Maxx: STHrHex [Special War Exam.], Wie 
NIGHTINGALE: Farnrnice Bartiss [Special War Exam. }. 
Pickrogp: Astos Cmances [Special War Examination |. 
Remo: Arex, Ww. Dovonas, B.A. i sai War Exam,}, 
Kicnarogow:; FRaxk [Special War Exam.], Carnforth. 
Rickatsow: Jou» [Special War Examination], Hull. 
Rose: Lastre Ower [Special War Examination]. 
eee + aan Epwaro (Special War Examination], 
iverpool. - 
"SHont: Exxest Witt Gronox, Liewl-Col. (Ss. 1806, 
Special War Exemption]. 
SILVER: Epwix Resse.e [Spocial War Examination). 
Suirn: Josern SommMersarn.c (Special War Examination], 


She field. 
Tomas: Hvonrer Antoca (Speria) War Examination], 
Liverpoal, | 


WALKER: FREDERICK ARTHUR Popestel War Exam. ]. 
*Wensten: Frasces Pootn (5. 1900, Special War Ew- 
emption|, Manchester, . 
Wareves: ALorrxos Stvanr [Special War. Exam. |. 
Wurreay: Caarces (Special War Examine’ on}, , 
Wiire-Coorrn: Rorret Cman.es [Special War Exam.] 
Wrises: Haney Eusear tpertel War Examination], 
Wooo: Wirittam WaLter [Special War Examination! 
Woonnocse: Boras Writas (5. 1911, Special War Ex- 
emption|, Hockmondwike. ; 

Wonsysom: Gronox Grey [Special War Examination} 
AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMEER. 
Louver: ALBEST, President of the Société des Architectes 

Diplimés par leo Gouvernement, Paris, 
AS HONORARY ASSOCIATE, 
Prumn: Wiiwtam T,, Editor of The Builder, 


The President announced that the Cuuneil hack deeicad 
thot the existing number of Hon. Corresponding Members 
should not be increased, oxeept in the case of t Unite 
States, where the number should be increased from 10 ito 
12, and Belgiam, where it ahould be increased from 3 io 4s 
otherwise elections to that class would only be made to 
GI! vacancies caused by death. 

On the motion of the Prosident, seoonded by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was . 

Reso.vep, That the following clause be added to the 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions—viz., 
“In the case of a competition fora Wotieline Scheme 
the Conditions shall be in sceordance with the 
* Model Conditions for Housing Competitions * * ap- 
proved and issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architents." 

The President moved the adoption of the following pro- 
poaals involving amendment of the Charter and By-laws : 

(a) Honorary dacriatechip,—-Membership not to ex- 
seed sixty; entrance fee and subscription to be 
tbolished ; privilege of voting in the election of the 
Council and Standing Committees to be abolished. 

(6) Retired Fellowahip.—Qualifying peril of mem ber- 
ship to be reduced to 25 years. 

(¢) Sudveribers.—A now class to be created. under the 
name of “ Subscribers,” who would be non-pro- 
fessional, have no privileges of membership, and nv 
power fo tse any affix indicating membership of the 

LB.A. Subscription to be one guinea Per annum, 
They would be entitled to nse the Library, to attend 
Ordina General Meetings, and to receive o copy 
of the Annual Repart. 

The Hon. Seeretary having seconded the resolution, Mr, 
D. B. Niven (F.] moved aa an amendment that the annual 
subseription of the propowed clasa of * Subscribers” should 
be two guiness, 

The amendment having been seconded by Mr. H. A. 
Welch [.4.] was pot to the vote and on a show of hands was 
declared lost. 

The original motion waa thon put to the Meeting and 
carried fem. con. 

The President stated that the alterations proposed in the 
readlution would be incorporated with other more oxten- 
sive alterations in the Charter and By-Laws which would 
posaibly result from the labours of the Unification Com- 
mittee now sitting. | 

The Hon. Seoretary having announced dates of future 
mectings, the proteedings closed and the meeting termi- 
nated at 6.45 p.m, 


SS Ee. 
* See JOCUSAL ELBA, Sth November 1620, pp. 42-3. 


The TENTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) of 
the Session 1020-21 will be held MONDAY. lth March 
1921, at 8 pum., for the following purposes ;— 

To rewl the Minutes of the Meoting held 28th February : 
formally to admit members attending for the firet time 
sino their election, : 

To read the following Paper ;— 

OOTTAGE HOSPITALS. 
By H. Percy Apams [F.), 


See Eeralter ya ramnere Cansdlan town wikhes to diapaee of ‘ils prac: 





Bee Pa ply Hox yi, c/o & R.I. 
gy EA, es pola RLF... desires to purchase Partnership 
Wee hy (38), rxcaoer with -H.A,, 9, Conduit Sirent, W., 
ATLLDA. {zeh, oer With emall growing priction in ; 
desires to enier into ® trershin with another archtteet i See ee 
eotahtbeherd evallable Li necemary.—Apply Baz 


2421, c/o Secretary HILBA., B, Conduit Street, We 





Woncss Cortank Hoaprrat. itl, Porey Adams, Architect | 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 
By H. Percy Apams LF’). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th March 1921. 


F HEN the Conneil of the Royal Institute of British Architects invited me to read a Paper 

p on Cottage Hospitals, I appreciated the compliment, but I must confess the subject at 

first sight did not appear to offer much seope for a Paper to be read before such an audience, 
yet any discussion that these notes may give rise to cannot fail to interest arehitects and others pro- 
posing to erect cottage hospitals, 

There has been very little literature upon this subject, A few pamphlets were issued in 1860-70, and 
short accounts have appeared from time to time in the technical journals. The most recent work 
seems to be that very complete book by the late Sir Henry Burdett called Cotiaye Hospitals, the last 
edition of which was published twenty-five years ago. This shows a few plans, but gives little 
information of interest to architects about the construction and details, 

Probably the first cottage hospital was that erected at Cranleigh, Surrey, in 1859, by Mr. Albert 
Nupper, and he appears to have organised a system to overcome the defects of giving free medical 
relief, by insisting that patients should contributesomething according to their means, and that medical 
nen should be allowed to set their own patients in the wards ; this schome of payment has been more 
or less adopted in nearly all cottage hospitals and,since the war, owing chiefly to lack of funds and the 
recognised ability of the working classes to pay, has been adopted in most of the general hospitals. 

The object of « cottage hospital is to provide readily accommodation for the sick poor, in districts 
fituated long distances from towns having general hospitals; to énable local doctors to treat their 
poorer patients under favourable conditions,and to allow local and visiling surgeons to perform 
operations which otherwise would have to be sent long distances to the general hospital. 

Cottage hospitals are of two distinct types: those that bave been converted from existing 
buildings, and those that have been brilt for this purpose. In the former, the original building 
has probably largely governed the plan, as at Cranleigh, where a Surrey cottage was converted at a 
cost of £50. Ina new building there is more opportunity of arriving at the ideal, both in the plan 
and detail. New buildings are also of two classes: the permanent, of brick, stone or concrete: and 
the semi-permanent, such as wood-framed buildings and those built of slab partitions, ete. 

A cottage hospital is generally understood to be one contamimg any number from three to twenty 
or even to thirty beds: above that number they become general hospitals. Much the same rules apply 
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in designing and constructing both, Forty years ago it was contended that better results wore 
obtained in the cottage than in the general hospital. This was probably owing to the larger floor and 
culi¢ space and the greater individual attention given toeach patient, also to the fact that the former 
are usually in the open country ; but statisties do not now show that there is any distinet advantage, 
The hygienie conditions and the medical and nursing attention luve vastly improved in general 
hospitals in recent years. In most eases it is easier to raise money for the upkeep of a cottage than 
of a general hospital; the Jocal residents know its objects and have « more personal interest in it, 
loval clubs subscribe generously, and entertainments and concerts are organised on its behalf: and 
what more fitting memorial is there than a cottage hospital ? 

Approximately the number of beds provided in the country districts where cottage hospitals 
exist is about four per thousand of the population. As to the cost of building, this at the present 
time is very difficult to arrive at: probably about 22, 6d. a foot eube would be somewhere near the 
mark, but approximating the cost at so much per bed is always elusive and a very deceptive method 
of arriving at the cost of any hospital, as so much depends on the surroundings, the nature of the 
site, local conditions, and the accommodation provided—and these all vary enormously. 

The site should be easy of access for patients and medical officer, and as far as possible ought to 
have # gravel subsoil, not clay : be dry, thoroughly well-drained, clean, and well raised above the 
surrounding country, in a sunny position, sheltered from cold winds, free from drainage from higher 
ground (which should be intercepted if necessary); there should not be many large trees near the 
buildings as they attract moisture and interfere with the free circulation of air. If expense is not of 
great importance, it is well to have the ward floors well above the ground level, and the surface of 
the building site should always be covered with a layer of conerete. A good water supply is essential, 
and if is a great advantage to be able to connect the drainage to a main svstem, 

The general arrangement of the plan depends largely on the number of beds to be provided ; 
there are many details considered essential in a general hospital that are not possible in a eottage 
hospital, Quite small buildings are usually in one block and provide for about six beds, generally 
consisting of & male ward for two or three beds, female wards for two or three beds, a single-bed ward, 
4 bath room, a sink room and w.c. for each sex, and for administration; a kitchen, seullery and 
larder, an operating room, a small dispensary, a sitting room and three bedrooms for nurses and 
servants, a staff w.c., a shed for fuel and ambulanee. From six beds upwards, there is a tendency 
in most plans to obtain more complete separation of the kitchen department from the wards, un- 
doubtedly # great advantage to the patients. 

The accommodation is usually a male ward of from four to eight beds, female ward of from four 
to eight beds, one or two single-bed wards, bath room, sink room and w.c, for each sex, ward 
kitchen, larder, linen room, store for patients’ clothes, operating room with possibly small sterilizing 
room adjoining, a doctors’ room or dizpensary, nurses’ sitting room and two to four nurses’ bedrooms, 
servants’ bedrooms, bath room and w.e., general kitchen, scullery, small pantry, larder, store room, 
stores for fuel, a detached mortuary and ambulance shed. The larger cottage hospitals for over 
twenty beds more or less follow the pavilion type of plan, and are really miniature general hospitals. 


DeraiLs or THE Pray. 

Opinions differ largely aa to the eubie feet to be allowed patients in the wards—1,000 feet to 
each bed should be a minimum : some wuthorities allow 1,500 or even more; the floor area per bed 
éhould not be less than 100 square feet, the head space per bed—that is, from centre to centre of 
beds—should be at least 8 feet, and wards with beds on both sides shonld be at least 20 feet wide, or 
24 feet wide if there is a central fireplace; the minimum height of a ward for six beds or over should 
be 11 feet. The walls and ceilings should be of some non-absorbent material, such as cement or 
plaster, with a hollow cove in the corners and next the ceiling. Distempering is usual, but if finished 
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with enamel paint, at any rate on the dado, it is far more lasting and preferable in every way. ‘Tile 
dadoes are expensive, but can be made to look extremely well, are easily washed and more or less 
permanent. A few years ago a wall-paper was introduced into this country from Switzerland called 
Salubra: it was paper, covered with four or five ¢onts of enamel, it could be quickly fixed, had u long 
life and was easy to wash, but, although very largely used on the Continent, does not appear to have 
been used much, if at all, in England for hospital wards. 

Floors of teak are as good as any, and if of boards they should be seeret nailed, but a good teak 
parquet has closer joints and is even better. They should be finished with a polish of beeswax and 
turpentine, never washed, but dry cleaned. Oak is not so good as teak, as the grain is more open, and 
maple, although hard, is treacherous and likely to wear unevenly. There should be a hollow cove of 
teak four inches high next the walls. A good floor can be made with thick linoleum, either laid direct 
on the cement concrete or on a deal-boarded floor and wax polished. Many jointless composition floors 
are on the market composed largely of sawdust or cork, and are well advertised with delightful little 
coloured samples, but it is questionable if they are quite satisfactory for hospital wards. They wear 
roughly, and most of the colour disappears in a short time. 

Windows for wards should have a glass area of not less than one square foot to every 64 feet of the 
eubie area. The glass line should be not more than 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet from the floor, and should 
be taken up as near as possible to the ceiling. The best form is a double-hung sash with the lower rail 
of the bottom sash 6 inches deep and with a deep bottom rail on the ell so that the lower sash, when 
raised a few inches, allows of ventilation at the meeting rails, and above the sashes there should be a 
transome with a fanlight over it, having, m order to avoid down draught, independent glass side cheeks 
fitted in an iron frame and so made that the fanlight can pass the frame for cleaning purposes. Another 
goul type is constructed with two “ austral " balance sashes of equal size, and with transome and fan- 
light over as before. The advantage of these windows over the ordinary sashes 5 that they do away 
with the need of boxing, sash lines and weights being arranged on a system of one sash balancing the 
other on a pivot turning upon a fixed point. It is well to fix obseured glass in the fanlights over the 
tranzomes and clear sheet or plate glass in the sashes ; the blind or curtain can then be fixed at the 
transome level, The best window boards are those made of polished teak, tiles or glass. 

Doors to the wards should be at least 3 feet 6 inches wide and as far as possible without mould- 
ings ; if panelled doors are used the panels should be large, and to avoid shrinkage American white- 
wood, compo board or linoleum ean be used, but there are excellent flush-on-both-sides doors on the 
market built up and veneered with teak or birch, and french-polished, There should be no moulded 
architraves, and if these must be used then flat ships of wood with slightly rounded edges are best. One 
iwethod of dispensing with architraves is to cover the join between door frame and plaster with a glued 
strip of canvas, sandpapered when dry, and then painted. 

Joinery can be either painted, enamelled, or stained and varnished : enamel is best, but stamed 
and varnished less costly in upkeep. Door and window furniture should be of the siinplest forms and 
of material to minimise cleaning, such as bronze left to go its natural colour, #lveroul, hard wood, glass 
or china, Where there is much traffic it is well not to have square plaster angles, as they soon become 
chipped. 

‘The sanitary annexes, containing the sink room and w.c., have in most recent hospital work been 
disconnected from the wards by what are called cross-ventilated lobes. In these days of modern 
sanitation these are hardly so necessary as in the old days of indifferent plumbing ; in the new plans 
just issued by the Ministry of Health for model maternity hospitals, and also im the recently erected 
hospital in connection with housing schemes, and in the new Chelsea Hospital, by no less an expert than 
Mr. Keith Young, thesanitary annexes are no longer disconnected from the wards by cross-ventilation: 

It is an undoubted fact that the windows in cross-ventilated lobbies are often kept closed and that 
the doors are often — open. Windows sary with glass louvres which cannot be quite closed have 
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been used, so that a cross-eurrent of air is guaranteed. The objection to this is that the patients are 
subjected to a draught in. passing through to the closets. ‘These sanitary annexes should, if possible, 
be warmed, as otherwise the air from them is drawn into the ward. The ceilings of the connecting 
lobbies are sometimes lower in height than the main ceiling of the wards, the space between this low 
ceiling and the floor above being in the form of a bridge and open to the outer air in order to allow a free 
ciroulation of air around the wards. The floors and walls should be of materials as impervious as 
possible—white marble terrazzo for the floors, with cove skirtings next the walls, and the latter either 
tiled, enamelled, painted or distempered. Wc. doors should always open outwards, as otherwise a 
patient may fall against the door and prevent it being opened. The w.c. apparatus should be of the 
simple wash-down pattern, and the corbel type is perhaps the best, as it allows of the floor being more 
easily cleaned. 

The sink rooms should contain a special sink for emptying bed pans and receiving slops, and should 
havea three-gallon flushing tank. It is very useful to have a scrubbing slab and an adjoining sink for 
soaking mackintosh sheets and soiled linen. There should be a rail or shelf for hed pans, over a 
radiator if possible, and a cupboard for brooms and pails. In larger hospitals I have frequently pro- 
vided a small glass-fronted and topped cupboard, with direct gratings to the outside air, for keeping 
excreta and urine that have to be examined by the doctor ; if this cupboard is bnilt across the corner 
of the room the gratings will afford good eross ventilation. In many hospitals the doors to the sink 
rooms have been removed, and it is questionable whether they are really necessary. In quite small 
hospitals for as few as three or four beds, in order to obviate the necessity of a sink room and a special 
bed pan sink, a long bracket tap can be fixed on the wall which can be swung out over the w.c. 
apparatus to wash out the bed pans, but this is not an arrangement to be recommended. 

The bath room should he, if possible, 9 feet by 8 feet, and the bath placed centrally in the room, 
with the head of the bath facing the window; one bath room is usually enough for ten or twelve 
patients, and, if well placed, can be used by both sexes. The bath should be of porcelain-enamelled 
iron, and to simplify cleaning the taps could be of the same material. In quite a small building I 
prefer brass or gunmetal, as nurses take a pride in a few bright things. On all groups of hot and cold 
water fittings there should be a stop-cock so that any one seetion can be cut off for repairs without 
emptying the entire system, 

A ward kitehen or daty room is usually provided in hospitals of more than ten or twelve beds, 
Here the washing up and minor cooking operations for the wards are carried out. If placed between 
the male and female wards, with small spy windows, a night sister can well supervise two wards. There 
should bes sink at least 2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches hy 8 inches placed either in the window or on the wall 
to the right of the window, with teak capping to edge of sink and grooved draining board : both of 
these should be hinged for cleaning purposes, 48 grease quickly accumulates under the edges. The 
best plate rack is that made with two hard wood sides and galvanised iron wire divisions. There 
should be a fixed dresser, the wall of the room forming the back, and tiled ; the lower part should have 
two drawers and a hard-wood top that can be scrubbed, and above this shelves for crockery, the shelves 
fixed 2 inch away from the back so as to he easily cleaned, and without corners. ‘There should bea 
small coal range with oven, or a gas oven with gas ring on the top; also a small tile-lined (or fireclay in 
one piece) larder for milk, beef tea, ete., well ventilated by gratings to the open air, 


Opgnatina Roos. 

The operating room is sometimes omitted in quite small hospitals and some other room has to do 
daty in emergencies, but where the building has been erected by some wealthy patron the operating 
room is often as well furnished and equipped as in any general hospital, Bath rooms have been built 
especially large and used as emergency operating rooms, with good results. 

The ideal operating room should not be less than 18 feet by 16 feet and have a large north side 
light as well as top light made of iron and glazed with clear plate glass where not overlooked. A few 
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iron bars are no detriment, as being on the north Side they cust no shadows. The cill of the window 
should be at least 3 feet 6 inches from the floor and part of the window made to open as casements. 
The ¢eiling and walls can either be of white glazed tiles or enamelled, the floor should be of white 
terrazzo, and taken up the wall as skirting for at least six inches, with a hollow formed im all angles ; 
the cills of windows should be either of tiles or glass, the doors perfectly flush both sides and four feet 
wide. Jt is an advantage to finish an operating room white as far as possible, it can then be seen at 
onee if not kept spotlessly clean, and one rarely gets too much light. he fittings usually provided 
are, at lest one sink 2 feet by 1 foot Ginches by 10-inches, with white fireclay slab on either side and 
one lavatory basin, There are various devices for turning the water off and on without using one's 
hands: the simplest and best is to have a cranked length to the lever tap that can be moved by the arm, 
and with a projecting rose so that the hands may be washed under running water. The sink: and 
lavatories should discharge by a vertical enamel iron waste pipe, removable for cleaning, over a white 
glazed channel. ‘This serves also for sluicing down the floor. Over the sinks and lavatories, and also 
alongside them, are fixed plate glass shelves on metal supports for the antiseptic solutions, etc. 

The best heating is obtained by vertical loop radiators with the loops specially wide apart so as to 
be readily cleaned. The radiators in operating rooms are often supplied from the hot water services 
so that at any time the room can be warmed when the heating boiler is notin ose. Radiators are best 
made to ewing out into the room for cleaning purposes ; they should be supplied with fresh air through 
glazed pipes or tiled inlets in the outside walls, having removable bafile gratings for access, so that the 
glazed inlets can be sponged out. 

There should be extract ventilators next the ceiling, but if electricity is available it is an advantage 
to have a smmll electric fan fixed in the wall next the ceiling on the opposite side of the room to the 
inlet ventilators. By this means the air ean be changed in a few moments. 

In small hospitals electric radiators are useful in heating the operating room quickly in an 
emergency, 

Warn Furnrrune. 

Bed lockers are required for patients, these standing next to their beds, and are of various patterns, 
usually a cupboard below to contain shoes, brush and comb, ete., and the top forming a shelf; some 
have an upper deck or shelf above. One was made for me some years ago, and Is now largely used in 
general hospitals; it consists of a locker below, and the top forms a seat for patient or visitors (thus 
doing away with the need of a chair); the back ts hinged at the top with a movable bracket under it so 
that when lifted and the locker slung round it forms a table over the bed on which the patient can have 
meals and play games, and behind the back is a cupboard with glass shelves. This is open only on the 
side opposite to the patient's bed and is used by the nurse for medicines. The top is covered with 
opal glass or tiles and is used for medicine glasses and drinks, and has a wood roller at the back for 
hanging « towel, and there is a rail above with a clip for the patient's record card. 

The ward table should be of the simplest form without turned or moulded legs, the top either of 
glass, tiles, polished hard wood or of linoleum wax-polished. 

Bedsteads should stand away from the wall at least six inches, and to enable this to be done and 
to obviate the necessity of a raised wood fillet on the floor, have been made with the side frames 
lengthened by six inches at the head and rubber buffers inserted to prevent damaging the wall. These 
lengthening pieces are also useful as handles in moving the beds. 

The cupboards for patients’ clothes should be well ventilated and placed outside the wards and in 
charge of the nurse. All cupboards should either be taken up to the ceilings or have sloping tops that 
can be seen from the floor. Baskets should not be used for soiled linen ; bags are better, as they can be 
washed. 

Roller blinds for wards are not very hygienic unless they can be washed or cleaned ; it is preferable 
to have washable curtains. 
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The remaining administration rooms should all be treated as to detail in a similar way to the 
wards, with no dark corners, and everything designed so as to be éasily cleaned and with no moulding 
or places for lodgment of dust and dirt. Lf corridors are laid with terrazzo, to prevent cracking, it is 
best to lay them in panels of not more than 9 feet square with slips of wood temporarily placed 
between the panels and at a later date replaced with cement. The general kitchen and offices should 
have solid floors, the kitchen with a surface of wood block, and scullery, larder, ete., of tiles, terrazzo, 
or cement, the ceilings and walls painted or distempered. 

The bedrooms if fitted with lavatories will save labour. 


Heatixa, 

Heating of small cottage hospitals is usually by either open coal fires or by gas stoves, and in the 
larger hospitals these fires are often supplemented by heating pipes or radiators from o central heating 
apparatus. The open fires should be of the slow combustion type and the best are those supplied 
with external air to a chamber at the back of the stove delivering the warmed air at a height of about 
seven feet into the ward. A most efficient and perhaps the cheapest possible slow combustion fire can 
be built with a few fireclay bricks laid edgeways on a solid hearth with an inch space between the bricks. 

An inexpensive method of heating the wards of a small hospital is to have a closed type of 
anthracite stove with hot-water boiler at the back, the front of the stove fitted with mica and the stove 
fed and the ashes removed from a door at the baok of the stove opening into the ward kitehen or the 
corridor. By this means the ward is kept free from noise and dust, and from the hot-water hotler 
at the back of the stove would be flow and return pipes to feed radiators to warm the wards. All 
radiators wherever possible should have a au pply of fresh air fed to them by means of glazed pipe flues 
in the external walls. 

Hot-water services are usually supplied from a boiler at the back of the kitchen range or from an 
independent boiler, and the storage cylinder for hot water is well placed in the linen room (the latter 
should have open lattice shelving), From the cylinder flow and return pipes are taken in the usual 
manner to the various fittings. It is better to paint all pipes and radiators with metallic paint rather 
than oil paint or enamel as the latter soon clips off and becomes discoloured. 


Lianutina. 

Lighting by natural light is essential in every part of the hospital, not only in wards, but in every 
corner and cupboard ; daylight is the enemy of disease and also of dirt. Artificial lighting by electricity 
is undoubtedly the most efficient and hygienic, and if not obtainable from the public maing there are 
several types of combined plant on the market consisting of petrol engine, d ynamo and storage battery, 
automatically started and stopped by merely switching on a light. It is well, on secount of noise and 
vibration, to instal the plant in some room well away from the main building. In lighting a ward by 
electricity the lights should be distributed so as not to allow a glare in the eyes of the patients ; pro- 
bably the best method is to have a eentral light with a shaded night light, and a bracket and wall plug 
to each bed or between each two beds, fixed at 6 feet 6 inches from the floor. The light ean be shaded 
80.44 not to annoy other patients, and the wall plug serves for a hand lamp for the use of doctor or nurse. 
A cheaper method is to have a hanging wall bracket that ean be unhooked and used as a table or hand 
lamp. 

Drarnaae. 

Drainage, where possible, is hest connected to a main drainage system, but in out-of-the-way 
districts it may be necessary to dispose of the sewage by other methods, such as earth closets or a septic 
tank system, if ample land is available for the purpose. Earth closets involve a good deal of labour, 
and portable earth closets for those confined to bed are always & nuiéance. 

Drains are usually of socketed stoneware pipes with cement joints and laid on a bed of cement 
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concrete, or of cast iron pipes with molten lead joints and laid on concrete or supported by concrete 
under the joints, All drains should be laid in straight lines, and where there is 6 change of direction 
manhole for inspection should be placed ; approximately, for horizontal drains, one in forty is the best 
fall. Vertical soil and ventilating pipes are either of lead or cast iron, and for larger hospitals where 
there is much in use iron is better, as lead pipes are likely to buckle from hot water used for the bed pan 
sinks, and lead cannot be plunged through so easily as iron. I have known 52-inch lead oil pipes 
completely blocked in twenty years with a hard rock-like urine deposit impossible to clear. 

All sink, lavatory, and bath wastes should be ventilated and vertical wastes taken to the top of 
the building. No open heads should ever be used for receiving these wastes, as they collect filth. 

All internal pipes for plumbing work should be exposed, and it is best if they are kept clear of the 
walls. , 


Few cottage hospitals haye been erected that show the special knowledge of detail so thoroughly 
studied in most modern general hospitals, and Dr. Mackintosh’s remarks m his recent excellent book, 
Construction, Equipment and Management of a General Hospital, would equally apply to most cottage 
hospitals. He says: “The main principles underlying the construction of a hospital can, no doubt, be 
laid down and applied by any skilful architect. But in a modern hospital there are details of con- 
struction of which the need and the conditions under which the need can be met are known only as 
a result of experience in hospital administration. . . . It frequently happens m modern hospital plans 
that while the buildings themselves are on approved lines the lack of administrative detail negatives 
much of the benefit which might otherwise be obtained.” 


I now propose to describe shortly a few cottage hospitals. 

Crax Leics Corrace Hosprran was probably the first erected in this country, and although of 
very primitive type, being adapted from a Surrey cottage at a cost of only £50, has done much good 
work, 

Maxcot Corrace Hosrrran, near Chester, was erected in 1916 m connection with the Government 
housing scheme at Mancot. It is an interesting plan on quite different lines from any other cottage 
hospital. The wards, with their sanitary annexes, occupy the whole of the southern side of the block ; 
the operating room, with north aspect, is centrally placed ; the kitchen and female staff quarters are 
in the west wing, and the medical officers’ quarters im the east wing. The plan is compact and 
economical the wards are not cross ventilated by windows, although the position of the ward doors 
opposite the corridor windows would assist the ventilation, and for six beds the culie contents for these 
wards ig only 770 feet per bed. The ventilation is assisted by Tobin tubes and roof extracts, a rather 
out-of-date method in hospital work. The arelitect was Mr. Raymond Unwin. (See plan, p. 259.) 

East Riaos Hosprran at Gaerxa.—tThis hospital is also from the Ministry of Munitions, and is an 
isolation’ hospital. The wards are only 22 feet wide, and have central stoves which do not allow of 
sufficient space between the beds inthe centre of the ward. ‘There is no cross ventilated lobby between 
the w.c.’s and the wards. The arehitect was Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

Staines Corrack Hosprran was erected in 1914, and is quite a model little hospital. ‘The plan is 
Y-shaped, with the arms forming the wards facing south. Tach ward is planned for three adults and 
one child, and there are verandahs on two sides of each ward. Unfortunately, the doors leading on to 
them are too narrow for the patients’ beds to be wheeled through ; there is cross ventilation of the ward 
by small sash windows and a large window at the end of the ward with lower sashes folding horizontally 
one over the other and with a fanlight above the transome. Between the wards is a small room used 
by the night nurse when on duty, and having small spy windows looking into the two wards. At mght, 
with an electric light in this room, it is not necessary to have any light in the wards. Originally planned 
with o w.c. for each ward, but with no w.c. provided for the staff, one of these is now taken for the 
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latter, and the male and female patients use the same w.c., an extremely unsatisfactory arrangement, 
and, to make matters worse, in this w.c. is a slop well, with taps over it for cleaning bed pans. The 
bath room is ample in size and is fitted with an iron bath on wheels, but far too heavy to move. "The 
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sterilizing is all done in this room, and for a small hospital seems a good arrangement, and especially if 
the bath room is planned adjoining the operating room. The operating room is very small, but well 
lighted with a top and side hight and well fitted; all the service pipes to the fittings are concealed by 
wood casing, enamelled white to match the walls. The floor is of white terrazzo. A small dispensary 
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Corrace Hospiran, WELLINGTON, Sacor, (Leatie Moore, Architect.) 


is entered through this room. The heating is by a radiator supplied from a boiler at the back of the 
dining-room fire, and this is supplemented as occasion requires by electric radiators. The front block, 
facing north and looking on to the main road, contuins the kitchen, scullery and larder on one side of 
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the hall and on the other the nurses’ dining-room and sisters’ bedroom. On the first floor aro the 
matron’s, night nurses’ and servants’ bedrooms—unfortunately, the night nurses' bedroom is directly 
over the operating room, the noise from which is often very disturbmg. All the ground floor rooms, 
with the exception of the operating room, have solid concrete floors covered with linoleum, wax- 
polished, and red tile skirtings, All the joinery work on the ground floor is enamelled white, excepting 
in the kitchen department, where it is grey, and on the first floor it is all stained. The building is 
lighted with electricity from the company’s mains; each patient's bed has a movable wall bracket 
that can be used as a table or hand lamp, and telephones are connected to the bell wiring. There is a 
small isolated building for mortuary, with a knife house and coal store. The elevations are very 
picturesque, standing in well-laid-out grounds. ‘The whole was carried out for the extremely low 
figure of £1,250, and reflects the greatest credit on the architect, Mr. Leslie Moore. (See plans, p. 280.) 

Wenis Corrace Hosprran was erected in 1910 by tenants on the Holkham Estate as a memorial to 
the Karl of Leicester ; the plan is very similar to the one at Staines, practically the only difference being 
the omission of an operating room and the outside coal store and mortuary. Everything here seems 
to have been reduced toa minimum. There is no special sink room for the wards and no separate w.e. 
ior the staff. Yet one cannot but marvel in these times, when assured that this little hospital complete, 
including a well 20 feet deep and a pump, the roadway, the oak gates, the lighting and the drainage 
system with a septic tank, were all carried out for £1,000. The architect was Mr. Leslie Moore. 

Wetuixorox Corraox Hosprran was built in 1912 and was designed for 16 beds, but at present 
only ward accommodation for eight beds has been earried out. The plan is unusual, but has many 
good points. The wards, each 90 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 6 inches by 12 feet high, have a good aspect 
and are well cross ventilated. There are no separate rooms provided for sinks for emptying bed pans. 
These are placed in the w.e.'s = not a good arrangement. The wards for male and female patients are 
very close together, but undoubtedly by this plan, with a small nurses’ room between them, the super- 
vision 1s simplified, especially the night duty. For the extension it will be necessary to pull down the 
entire ward ends and the fireplace and chimney stacks. None of the large space over the wards is 
utilised in any way. Tha cost of the building was £2,000. The elevations are quite interesting, The 
architect was Mr. Leslie Moore. (See plans, p. 280.) 

Axsissten Corracge Hosprrat was built in 1912 on an extremely limited and awkward site: 
probably it would have been better to have found some other site, for the plan has few features to 
commend it ; possibly it was the best that could be done on such a restricted and awkward site. The 
architect was Mr. Leslie Moore. ; 

Hanon Corracx Hosprran was built in 1918 as a memorial to King Edward VIL. and is designed 
on a Y-shaped plan, each arm consisting of a three-bed ward 20 fect by 19 feet by 12 feet, with ample 
verandahs and with sanitary annexe containing w.c., sink and lavatory well cut. off by a cross ventilated 
lobby ; the bath and ward kitchen are placed between the wards and entered from a well-lighted corridor 
shut off by swing doors from the administration section, ‘This is two floors high and the ground floor 
consists of an operating room with good top and side light, and a terrazzo floor, a single bed ward, a 
small dispensary, kitchen, scullery, larder, and outbuilding containing coal house, ambulance shed, tool 
house, and w.e. On the first floor are bedrooms for matron, two nurses, and two servants, bath room, 
w.c., housemaid’s closet and linen cupboard. Recent! y an addition has been made consisting of a kitchen 
and soullery with two bedrooms over, and the original kitchen is now used as a nurses’ dining room, 
The floors are all concrete on the ground floor, and covered with linoleum in ihe wards, wood blocks 
in the kitchen, terrazzo in the operating room and bath room, and tiles in the hall and corridor, The 
hospital is very similar in plan to those ut Wells and Staines and carefully thought out in all its details. 
The cost of the building was £9,250. The architect was Mr. W. A. Forsyth. (See plans, p. 289.) 

Beaworruy Cotrace Hoserran was erected in 1908. - The wards have good aspect but no cross 
ventilation, and the sanitary block is well eut off from the eorridor. It contains only a w.e. and_ no 
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slop sink ; the wards are too far apart to be easily supervised ; many of the rooms in the building face 
Linorth. The children’s ward looks over the railway, and the reason for this, the architect states, wis 
that 1t was the only entertainment th ey were likely to get near the site, The floors of the corridors are 
paved with tiles, which are generally noisy. The elevations are quite interesting. The architect was 
Mr. ©. F. A. Voysey. (See plan, p. 287.) 

Wosvnn Corracr Hosprrat (see plans, p. 258) was erected by the Duke of Bedford in 1903 on a 
beautifully situated and elevated site facing almost due south: there is a separate isolation block, about 
40 feet away to the north of the main building, and in one corner of the site, hidden by a well shrabbed 
bank, is the mortuary. The sketch plans of the hospital were made by the Duchess of Bedford, who 
took the greatest interest in every detail of the work. The hospital is planned for 12 patients, six of 
each sex; on the right of the entrance is the men’s ward with five beds and a single-hed ward, and on 
the left the women's wards are similarly arranged, The sanitary annexes are on the northern side 
adjoming the wards; there is also in this front block a dispensary fitted with a sink, & day room for 
patients, a matron’s sitting room, and a staff dining room. To the north of the ward corridor is the 
ward kitchen, fitted with sink, dresser and a small range; the operating room with a north and top 
light and fitted with sinks and lavatories, On the opposite side of the corridor is the surgeon’s dressing 
room (this room was originally planned for a housekeeper’s store room), and shut off by a glazed sereen 
is & staff lavatory and the back staircase. Further to the north and disconnected by a cross-ventilated 
lobby is the kitchen department, only one floor high, and comprising kitchen, seullery, pantry, larder, 
coal store and servants’ lavatory. On the first floor are bedrooms for matron, nurses and servants, 
with bath room, linen room and w.c. 

The large wards, planned for 6 beds, are 27 feet by 24 feet and 12 feat high, with segmental ceilings. 
The floors are of teak, waxed and polished, the walls are tiled with pale greon tiles to a height of 5 feet, 
and above that height the walls are finished with white enamel paint, and also the ceilings. The sun 
rooms, entered off the large wards, are tiled throughout and give access to the tiled verandahs on three 
sides of the wards. The heating of the wards js by open fireplaces, supplemented by radiators of the 
open loop type, and heating pipes are taken round the sun rooms. The wards are lighted by electricity 
with a central fitting and with bracket lights and wall plugs over each bed. The windows are double- 
hung sashes with a “fall in” hopper above, having glass side cheeks to obviate any down draught. 
All the corners of the wards are rounded and there are no moulding or projecting surfaces. The main 
staircase is entirely of teak and the corridors paved with white terrazzo, 

The Cleetricity is generated in an adjoining building ; originally the plant was placed in the baxe- 
ment, but the vibration and noise were very distur bing and so it was moved to an adjoining building. 
The water is pumped from a spring three-quarters of a mile distant, The drainage is taken to a septic 
tank situated in a field at a lower level. 

This hospital is used largely by the whole county, and has developed into a small special hospital 
for surgical treatment. The operating room 1s most completely fitted, and recently a sterilising room 
has been added, but unfortunately this is not next to the theatre, as it should be. An additional 
sterilising apparatus has been placed in the lobby adjoining each large ward. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Bedford, who has had very considerable experience in the working of a 
hospital, having designed and superintended. a completely equipped hospital for cighty-two beds, 
ereeted at Woburn Abbey during the war by the generosity of the Duke of Bedford, has vary: Kindly 
given me some valuable criticisms. Her Grace is opposed to any ward that by its plan entails the 
patient being in # draught—there should be plenty of fresh air but no draught—and contends that all 
modern cottage hospital wards are wrong in principle, with their cross ventilation and tho beds placed 
between doors and windows and the consequent despairing sequel of complaints, and that better 
results would be obtained by planning wards with large windows on the side facing south and small 
high windows above the beds on the north wall which could be opened when the weather did not permit 
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of the large windows being open, the doors in and ont to be on the east and weat side of the ward and 
opening near the windows, so that the beds are out of 4 draught. A small ward was formed on these 
lines at the Woburn Abbey War Hospital, and better results were obtained than from any other ward. 
An operating room in a cottage hospital should always have, if possible, a space set apart for a steri- 
lising room ; and as operations are carried ont whenever possible with the windows open, these should 
be arranged to open to excludw the weather. Closed cupboards are preferable to open shelves, No 
plant for generating electricity should be placed in 4 cottage hospital ; the vibration and noise are very 
disturbing to both patients and staff. It is probable that in the future all cottage hospitals will require 
some room for X-ray work. It is unnecessary to provide any separate building for isolation if there is 
an infectious hospital in the neighbourhood ; a room in the building is sufficient for the short time 
it 13 used. 

souTHPont Hommoparmie Corrace Hogerran.—This hospital was built in 1912 on the site of 
an old battery on the sand hills, and the plan was largely influenced by the irregular levels of the site 
and also by the very exposed position. Any cross ventilation to the wards is obtained by borrowed 
lights into the corridors. The plan, I confess, does not look ideal on paper, but there were very special 
circumstances governing ita arrangement, and the actual working is, I believe, extremely satisfactory. 
The late Mr. Norman Shaw gelected the design ina limited competition. (See plans, p. 251.) 

The building consists of three floors—namely, a lower ground floor under the west wing and part 
of the east wing, with a subway for pipes connecting the two, ground and first floor. The west 
wing lower ground floor consists of kitchen, offices, and staff entrance and dining-room. he east wing 
contains the quarters for a married couple and the ambulance shed. The main front faces south-east, 
with a central entrance on the ground floor. The hospital is designed for 19 Patients ; there are two 
wards for six beds, each 27 feet by 20 feet and 13 feet high ; one ward for four beds, 94 feat by 16 feet; 
two singlo bed wards, 16 feet by 12 feet, for patients who are able to pay substantially in addition to 
doctors’ tees, but all patients are expected to pay something towards the cost of treatment, There is 
also 4 small emergency ward near the operating room. A ward kitchen is provided for each sex, and a 
sanitary annexe with sink and w.c. and a bath room to each ward. Tho operating room, with surgery 
adjoining, faces north-east, and ner jt is the matron’s sitting-room ; the upper floor contains bedrooms 
for matron, five nurses and six servants, with bath room, box room, and w.c. Near the main building 
ig &@ mortuary and view room, which have been converted from an old building. The whole cost of the 
building, including engineering, electric light and fittings, all road-making, laying out grounds, 
boundary fences, amounted to £4,490, 

Crewkenne Corrace Hosrrra, SOMERSET, was erected in 1908 on an ample and prettily Laid-out 
site. Itis planned for 15 beds, seven of each sex on the ground floor, and a special isolation ward on the 
first floor, The large wards for six patients 4re each 33 feet by 20 feet and 11 feet high, with windows 
east and west, and with the sanitary annexes at the enda: a bath room, common to both sexes, is 
entered from the corridor. Also in the front block is a board room, a staff sitting-room, the matron's. 
bedroom, and an operating room with west and north windows. The kitehon department is on a 
slightly lower level and cut off by a swing door. No pantry is provided. On the first floor are three 
good bedrooms for nurses and servants, with bath room and w.o. The floors of the wards are of 
teak, and in the operating room of terrazzo. To the west of the main block is an isolated building 
containing a laundry, ambulance shed and coal store, and & mortuary, and adjoining is a surgery for 
out-patients, rather an unusual feature in this position. ‘The cost of the building was about £4,500. 
Messrs. Keith Young and Hall were the architects. (See plans, p. 285.) 

THe Mackinnon Memontan Hosprrar, at Broadford, Isle of Skye, built in 1911, is of stone, and 
has a most compact and excellent plan, with all its details carefully worked ont, as one would expect 
from Mesars. Keith Young and Hall, the architects. (See plans, p. 289.) 

Laxrine Cotracn Hosprrat was built in 1904 in connection with the Broomhill Homes, near 
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Glasgow, and i intended for incurable 
cases of consumption, and is therefore 
rather different to an ordinary cottage 
hospital. The large wards, each for eight 
beds, are well placed to obtain the maxi- 
mum of sun, and have large verandahs on §- 
the southern sides. The wards are 12 feet 
high and have a culne area of 1,100 feet 
per bed. The sanitary arrangements are 
not well planned. The ward floors are of 
polished maple and the walls of cement 
painted. The windows are double hung , i | 
sashes, with a fanlight over. The warming e— += 
is by open fireplace, supplemented by | | 
radiators fixedunder some of the windows. 
The cost was £4,000, given by Miss Brown, 
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Mascot Cotrace Hosriran. (Baymond Unwin, Archiiect.! 


of Lanfine, and the architects were Messrs. Salmon, 
of Grlasoow. 

Peurxstowk Vorrace Hosriran was erected 
some ten yearsago. The plan is of little interest, 
but 1s rather unusual, with, on the ground floor, 
ward for four beds and o single-bed ward for each 
sex, with separate sunitary annexes entered from 
sepanitte corridors at nght anglestocach other, and 
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with theduty room at the corner. The aspect of ward, southerly, with good balcony but no cross ventila- 
tion. Also, on ground floor, a small operating room with north light, and next the entrance a waiting 
room and consulting room. The first floor is taken up with kitchen department and nurses’ sitting- 
room and four bedrooms. The architect was Mr. Henry J. Wright. (See plans, p, 286.) 

Larye Corrace Hogprrau, Anrnim, was erected by the munificence of Mr. Smiley, and is for 
22 beds. The plan is Y-shaped, with o centre block of two floors and side wings of one floor. The plan 
has an unusual arrangement of what may be called double wards—one part for six beds, and the other 
part can be used eitheras a day room or as.an extension for four beds. The simitary arrangements are 
inadequate and badly contrived; there are no slop sinks for emptying bed pans, the w.c.’s being 
used for that purpose, and the w.c.’s have no ventilated lobby, but are entered dircet from the ward 
corridors. The operating room is badly placed, the only access to it being past the kitchen premizes. 
The hosytal is heated by open fires, supplemented by low pressure hot-water radiators, The cost was 
approximately £5,000 ; the architects were Messrs. Tulloch and Fitzsimons, of Belfast, (See plans, 
p. 256.) 

Warne Atpam Corrace Hosgritan was erected in 1911 for the Carlton Main Colliery Company, 
and is on a Y-shaped plan, with southerly aspect for the wards. The accommodation is for twenty 
beds—a male ward for twelve beds, a female ward for six beds, and two private wards. The sanitary 
arrangements are near to the ward entrances and have no ventilated lobbies ; although these were 
originally contemplated they were cut ont on account of the extra expense. The arrangement of the 
large wards with the duty room between them is undoubtedly the most economical plan for adminis- 
tration. The operating room has « good north top and side light and anesthetic and sterilising rooms, 
The kitchen and offices are in the east wing, one floor high. On the first floor of the administrative block 
are eight bedrooms, bath room and w.c., and housekeeper’s sitting-room. The foors of the operating 
department and the ward kitchen are of terrazzo ; all the other floors of terralith, including the wards, 
and the architect tells me he much regrets these were not of teak. The eost of this hospital was 
£4,525, including £517 for the laundry and mortuary. The architect was Mr. E. Holdsworth Walker. 
(See plans, p. 287.) 

CockznMoura Corrace Hosrrrat.—tThis interesting little hospital is built on land in Park Lane, 
presented by Lord Lecontield, with solid brick walls and rougheasted externally. The entrance is 
well arranged on the west side, leaving the whole south front undisturbed for patients. The large wards 
are 21 feet by 20 feet and 11 feet high, and the administration rooms generally $ feet high. The floors 
on the ground level are solid and raised about 18 inches above the surrounding ground. There is a 
splendid verandah, facing due south, for the use of patients. The building was completed in 1915, 
Mr. Guy Dawber being the architect. (Sea plans, p. 285.) 

oT. ANDREW's Corrace Hosprran was built in 1901 on a sheltered site with a sandy subsoil at the 
east end of Abbey Park, and facing almost due south. The plan is compact and well arranged, of a 
T-shape, with the wards on fhe southern side, There are four-bed and two-bed wards for each sex:and 
a four-bed ward for children, all more or less with cross ventilation, but the Sanitary annexes are not 
well arranged. On the ground floor is the matron’s sitting-room, & committee room and a surgery, 
used also as an operating room. The kitehen and laundry are on the north side on the first floor: 
besides a ward for female and one for children are the matron’s and nurses’ bedrooms. ‘The windows 
of the wards are double-hung sashes with fanlights over, taken well up to the ceilings ; the walls and 
floor of the surgery are tiled, and all angles are rounded ; the main walls are of stone two feet thick, 
and the roofs covered with slate. The mortuary and ambulance building is isolated and entered diroet 
from the main road. 

Toxsamece Corrace Hosprra, was erected by public subscription in 1907, on an ample site high 
up and overlooking the town, The administration section was first built and used temporarily as 
wards, and later on were added the operation room and the two six-bed wards in ground and first floors. 
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Fach ward is 24 fect by 20 feet and 12 feet high, warmed by open fires and radiators ; the walls and 
ceilings are finished with Keene's cement painted, and the floors covered with jointless composition 
flooring ; the bath room, sink room and w.c. are all well ent off by a cross ventilated lobby. Adjoining 
each ward is a nurses’ bedroom, with a small window overlooking the ward. The kitchen, offices and 
nurses’ sitting-room are on the ground floor, and in the basement is a small laundry, a mortuary and 
heating chamber. The total cost of the building was £3,168, and the architect was Mr. Little, of 
Tonbridge. 

THe Wem Corrace Hosrrrat, Banwam, erected in 1913, can by no stretch of imagination be 
properly called a cottage hospital, as although there is only one floor of wards, and these only contain 
thirty beds, it is suggested that eventually another floor may be added, bringing the total up to sixty 
beds. The scheme is interesting as being one of the most recent additions to hospital planning, and on 
the lines of @ small general hospital, with the wards in one-floor pavilions on the north of the adminis- 
tration building, with an out-patient department atone end and the kitchen department at the other, 
For a cottage hospital for thirty beds the plan seems very extravagant ; funds seem to have been very 
plentiful and everything done regardless of cost. On the ground floor are a waiting room, secretary's 
office and board room, an out-patient department for fifty patients, quarters for a resident medical 
officer, a kitchen department with servants’ hall and nurses’ dinmgroom. On the first floorare eighteen 
bedrooms for nurses and staff. ‘There is a separate block for operating and X-ray work, an tsolated 
block for observation ward. The details of the plan are carefully worked out, but the dispensary in 
the out-patient department seems to be difficult of access for in-patients’ medicmes. There is no 
aceess to the operating room without passing through the anesthetic room, and this latter 1s entered 
direct from the ward corridor, The exit for the out-patients past the board room is not good and the 
servery to the kitchen is not very well arranged. I believe the only reason for labelling this a cottage 
hospital was to get over a legal quibble, as by the terms of the late Mr. Weir's will a “ cottage 
hospital” was given to Balham. The architect was Mr. Thomson, of Wimbledon. 


I would like, before closing, to thank all those gentlemen who have so kindly lent me their 
drawings. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Jonx W. Suorpson, President, in the Chair. 


Dr. 8. VERE PEARSON (of Mundesley Sanato- 
rium), in proposing a Vote of Thanks to Mr. Adams for 
his Paper, said that the subject had come very much 
to the fore in recent years. Cottage hospitals were 
being built all over the country. Tt was a set policy to 
build them, for several reasons. There was & move- 
ment, politically and industrially, for decentralisa- 
tion. Tt had not gone very fur yet, but the movement 
was growing, and had reflected itself in this direction, 
as in others. The medical profession during the last 
twenty years had scon a great development in the edu- 
cation of medical men. Practitioners were quite cap- 
able of performing operations which twenty years ago 
they would not have dreamed of attempting, hence 
there was a use for cottage hospitals which was not 
thought of a generation ago, Another point: it was 
hoped that, as time went on, the Garden City idea 
would be taken up, and that people who were treated 
in hospitals would have the benefit of country air much 
more than was"now the case. That would only be 
possible by the development of the cottage hospital 
system. Another point: it was often easier to get 


funds for a small local hospital than for a distant and 
more centrally placed institution. The Ministry of 
Health, and all who were interested in the organisation 
of the medical services, desired that the cottage hos- 
pital should take an important place in the medical 
services of the community. Therefore, this was o 
matter which tt was very important to bring before 
this Institute at the present juncture. He could only 
aay that Mr. Adame in his excellent Paper had dealt 
with the subject in a very practical way. If he 
might venture upon a word of criticism, perhaps Mr. 
Adams had not considered quite enough the question 
of cost, In the present-day need for economy one could 
not expect teak flooring, for example: the cost was 
prohibitive. He thought that, instead of teak or patent 
flooring such as terrazzo, plain concrete with a colour 
in it, and having where the chief me of the traffic 
comes a sunken area of 2 inch in whic 

lino, would be much less expensive, and practically 
noiscless. He was particularly interested to hear the 
points which the Duchess of Bedford put forward. Her 
Grace evidently spoke from practical experience. As 
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a sanatormm doctor and manager, he had always ad- 
vocated fresh air, but he had had enough experience of 
cottage hospitals and sanatoriuma to know that it was 
very uncomfortable for patients, whether they were 
receiving open-air treatment for tuberculosis or He 
cal treatment, to be in draughts. He agreed with the 
Duchess that it was possible to give patients ample 
fresh air without placing them in a draught. He was 
rather surprised to hear Mr. Adams give 11 feet aa the 
height of small ward. With the cost of materials so 
high, he thought the tendency should be to keep them 
lower than that. With regard to the finish of the wards, 
he had recently had some experience with the patent 
flat-toned paints, which had a surface very like ordi- 
nary washable distemper, With a plaster surface it 
was advisable to allow the plaster to dry well before 
application. It was often worth while to go to the 
expense of these flat paints. They had a nice tone 
and surface and were not injured by washing, With 
regard to the sanitary annexes, bedding and ward 
furniture, Mr. Adams tackled these matters in a very 
practical way, and he agreed with his remarks. Many 
cottage hospitals would have to be in districts where 
earth closeta would have to be used; that must not be 
lost sight of. In a country site he favoured that 
system ; it was a saving of expense, and, hygienically, 
could be made quite satisfactory. f cottage hospitals 
adopted that system, it was necessary to have # sink 
for rinsing out bed-pans after their contents had been 
emptied into the closet. Many patients came into 
hospitals to undergo an operation and were in bed 
during most of their stay. Therefore every facility 
must be given for the type of patient who could not 
fo to the lavatory. He agreed with the Duchess of 
Bedford that pneumonia after anesthetics and opera- 
tions would be very much less rife if the fresh-air prin- 
ciples she recommended in regard to operating theatres 
were adopted. Wounds healed more quickly too with 
open-air wands free from draughts, 

Dr. ARTHUR E. GILES, B.Sc., in seconding the 
motion, said he had been for many years exceedingly 
interested in the question of hospital construction, 
both general hospitals and cottage hospitals. He 
thought he had been a friend to the architectural pro- 
fession, because in the case of three hospitals he had 
taken the initiative in urging re-building or enlarge- 
ment, The first was the Prince of Wales’ General 
Hospital, Tottenham, enlarged about the year 1903 - 
the second, the rebuilding of Chelsea Hospital for 
Women by Mr. Keith Young; and the third, Welwyn 
Cottage Hospital, of which Mr. Adams had shown the 
plan. He should like to say how much he appreciated 
all the work and research which the preparation 
of Mr, Adams's paper must have entailed, It would 
prove to be rather a classic in the architectural world, 
so that people who wanted to know anything about 
cottage hospitals would look up Mr, Adams's paper. 
For a long time he had had the feeling that in hospital 
work there was a tendency towards unnecessary elaho- 
ration, which piled up the cost. For instance, take 
Charing Cross Hospital, where the doors to the operat- 
ing theatre from either side were of solid marble slabs. 
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Could there be anything more futile in place of the 
onlinary wooden door! It was true that germs could 
not get through marble, but there were many other 
things less costly that they could not get through. 
There is, again, much unnecessary fuss made about the 
washing-up apparatus, and the arrangements for 
Washing in operating theatres. The passion for having 
oe which could be turned on by the feet, knees, 
ankles—anything but the hands—was very far- 
fetched. Moreover, complicated apparutus often did 
not work well. There was a point about cottage hos- 
pitals in the future which was worth bearing in mind. 
Tn the past, there had been much provision for the 
hospital treatment of poor people, but very inadequate 
provision for middle-class patients. Wealthy people 
could have practically a private hospital set up in their 
house when they wicied an operation done ; but the 
ordinary middle-class person was very badly off for 
this accommodation, In the future, if the matter was 
looked at aright, cottage hospitals would be a great 
help to the middle classes; If cottage hospitals with 
four to six beds for each sex of the poor had provision 
for about four middle-class patients, that would go a 
long way towards the upkeep of the hospital. People 
in the district suffering from u serious Hlness or who 
require an operation, instead of having to go te London 
or their nearest town, could be taken into their local 
hospital and have every proper attention, at a moder- 
ate cost. He believed that in the future ample pro- 
vision would be made for middle-class people. One 
often seea unpractical things ina hospital. Mr. Adame 
pointed out a case where the verandah could not be 
used because the beds could not be got out on to it. 
And he spoke of the movable bath, an extraordinarily 
valuable idea, but which was much too heavy to move 
when it was filled for use. Every cottage hospital 
ought to have # proper verandah, where patients could 
get out into the air. Two things, however, were im- 
portant. Firat, there must be proper exits, 3 ft. 6 in, 
to4ft.doors. Seoondly, the beds should be on wheels 
and of such « size that the ry could be moved easily and 
brought bodily out on to the verandah without having 
to be taken along tortuous corridors. He entirely 
agreed with what Dr. Vere Pearson said as to the 
value of open-air treatment in cottage hospitals and 
other hospitals, | 

Mr. E. R. DOLBY, M.lnat.CE., said that, as a con- 
sulting engimeer, he hud during the last 25 years 
devoted much attention to engineering in connection 
with hospitals, and had been associated with the dia- 
tinguished author and a number of other eminent 
architects in this class of work. He would confine his 
remarks to the heating of cottage hospitals, Those 
who had studied the reports of the Fuel Research 
Committee would agree with him that before very 
long we should have an Act of Parliament prohibiting 
the burning of bituminous fuel in open fireplaces. It 
behoved architects and consulting engineers to pre- 
pare for that time, when we should only haye available 
a4 fuel anthracite, coke and oil, The nation could not 
afford to continue to waste the by-products. He had a 
suggestion to make which would curtail the expense of 
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heating such a small place as a cottage hospital, with 
beds notexceeding 0 in number. He presumed there 
would be two large wards, one for males and one for 
females, with four or six beds in cach, He suggested 
that a closed stove should be placed m the middle of 
the long side of each of these wards, and that the stove 
should contain a boiler, It should be closed on the 
inner side of the ward, with two doors on the outade, 
either to the open alr, to a corridor, or to an adjoining 
room. The stoking and the removal of ashes shoul 
be done outside the ward. From the boiler, he should 
take a flow pipe to the ceiling or to the roof space, and 
run along and drop down to feed radiators in the 
aingl-bed wards and in the large ward, with a return 
pipe at floor level. The advantage of such a system 
was great economy in the expense ; there was no cellar 
for the boiler house, and there was no loss from the 
boiler or stove, because it transferred its heat inte the 
ward. Chimney breasts were not wanted, but a flue 9 
inches by 3 inches in the thickness of the wall. Tf an 
exit were wanted for ventilation, a similar flue could 
be provided with an iron diaphragm between. Tlus 
system did not involve bringing coal or ashes into the 
ward ; that was done from the exterior, and stok 
only required to be done twice a day. He submit 
this suggestion for the cheapening of the heating ar- 
rangements of these small hospitals. 

Mn. W. A. PITE [F.] said he felt that Mr. Adams's 
Paper would be an immense help to local authorities 
who were about to build cottage hospitals ; it would 
put them upon safe and sound lines, and they would 
know how to succeed. He was sure their younger 
brethren would welcome Mr, Adams's hints. The 
planning of a successful cottage hospital was no easy 


task. All the principles, all the difficulties that had 
to be faced in large general hospitals, had also to be 
met in the case of cottage hospitals; in both cases 
the whole of the planning must circle round the bed. 
All the conditions found im an ordinary house must be 
swept aside, we must do away with corners, and secure 
as many flat surfaces as possible. The buildings need 
not be unsightly, even if there were an absence of 
ornament, for the architecture of a hospital should be 
an expression of the plan. 

The PRESIDENT, in patting the vote of thanks, 
said there were one or two points he should have been 
glad to see taken up. One was the question of cost. 
Mr. Adams had shown views of extremely cheap hos- 
pitals done by his (the President's) old friend and 
former assistant, Mr. Leslie Moore, which, as Mr. Adams 
said, did him enormous eredit for the economy effected. 
But those delightful hospitals erected for £1,000 or 
£1,250 were things of the past; we had to pay more 
than that now for labourers’ cottages. What were we 
to do to reduce the cost of construction 1 He thought 
that, especially in hospital construction, perhaps also 
in educational work, we might get to work to consider 


whether it was now necessary or advisable to erect 


buildings which were to last for two, three, or more 
centuries. Hospitals and educational buildings were 
more or less out of date as soon as they were built, and 
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new knowledge and fresh experience were continually 
suggesting new ideas and new methods. We might, 
therefore, well consider whether a hospital should not 
consist of essentially two sections: first, the perma- 
nent administrative section, of which the requirements 
would not alter very much—a bedroom, for instance, 
would be much the same a hundred years hence. But 
the wards and the nursing part, of the hospital might 
be erected of some light temporary material, sufficient 
to afford protection from the weather, and they might 
be scrapped every ten years. The buildings could be put 
up very cheaply and designed to meet the latest ideas 
and methods. One point mentioned by Mr. Adams gave 
him something of a shock—viz., that the isolationof the 
w.c. block was no longer looked upon as important. 
Asan old hand he should want a great deal of persuad- 
ing before he accepted that os a sound principle to 
adopt. With modern pinnae, to cut off the bathroom 
was not necessary ; but they should hesitate long be- 
fore interfering with the isolation of our sanitary ar- 
rangements. Dr, Giles touched upon a point which 
must come home to all of us—viz., the extraordinary 
importance of cottage hospitals for the middle classes. 
The possibility of getting nursing, especially for sur- 
gical cases, for the middle classes—for the civilservant, 
the officer, the man of moderate means who has sud- 
denly to undergo an operation and is faced with the 
enormous expense of & nursing home—is 4 serious mat- 
ter: ifanything could be done to meet the needs of the 
middle classes in cottage hospitals it would be wel- 
comed by the whole community. 

Mr. PERCY ADAMS, in reply, referred to Dr. Pear- 
aon’s suggestion as to sinking the concrete floor in the 
centre of the corridors where the traffic was heaviest 
and laying linoleum there. That was done in Ger- 
many, in their artificial staircases ; they put a ag 
linoleum in the tread with a brasa edge round it. The 
German State Architect had told him that it was most 
effective. In ten to fifteen years they took up the 
linoleum and puta fresh stripdown. Stone staircases, 
when worn down, were almost impossible to renew, 
but if a fresh wearing surface was put down every ten 
years or s0, it was very satisfactory. In the corridor, 
too, this method was excellent; it was quiet and was 
better than the jointless floors, Dr, Pearson appa- 
rently disapproved of teak floors for cottage hospitals 
on account of expense. He (Mr. Adams) had only 
suggested teak as one of the materinls for floors; he 
had mentioned other materials too; it was not at all 
nedessary to have teak floors. As to open-air wards, 
the people who objected most to these were the 
patients. One patient said “ I don’t mint dying, but 
do let me die warm!"" Dr. Giles had referred to the 
new forms of tap; but the architect must not be 
blamed ; he was told to put in these things by the 
surgeons and doctors who wanted them. Mr. Dolby 
advocated a closed stove in the ward. It was un- 
doubtedly very cheap, but the majority of Heep 
hated a closed stove; they liked to see the fire, and 
he thought that wherever possible an open fire should 
be provided. With regard to planning, he would sug- 


gest that all architects who build cottage hospitals 
should send plans, to one-eighth scale, to the Institute, 
where they could be filed in portfolios convenient for 
reference. Such a file would be found most useful, and 
he should he pleased to start it by sending thirty or 
forty plans. 


Mr. WILLIAM A, PITE [F.] writes -— 

The late hour precluded an extension of the interest- 
ing discussion of the Paper read by Mr. H. Perey 
Py, ae on Cottage Hospitals and upon which there 
was much that might usefully have been added, The 
consideration of the subject at the present juncture is 
one that is likely to serve a very useful public service, 
and Mr. Adams is to be congratulated upon the prac- 
tical result of his labours, The exposition of cottage 
hospitals might possibly be thought to be of an 
elementary nature. This may in some sense be the 
ease, but the elements concerned are far-reaching and 
somewhat elusive in character. The necessary data 
have to be diligently sought, considered and collated, 
anid are matter for prolonged research calling for time 
and study, Hospital design has depths conditioned 
by departmental and administrative considerations 
which have to be co-ordinated, and naturally this is 
not to the hand of the uninitiated. The present time 
is culling for hospitals of a memorial character and also 
for extensions to existing buildings, mostof which have 
to be retained and incorporated in some manner in the 
new scheme, s0 that architects in their several dis- 
tricta may be in request for commissions of this char- 
acter end: would do well to secure consultative guid- 
ance In a first essay of this nature. It is to such, and 
to the authorities concerned, that Mr. Adama's excel- 
lent Paper will come with real guidance and service 
in the provision of cottage hospital aceommodation in 
rural districts. It is therefore to be hoped that it will 
be possible for the R.1.B.A. to add this Paper to their 
growing collection of paclinasicns pon hospital archi- 
tecture. All hospital planning is serious, and ia not 
only fascinating but withal is altruistic in character, 
and,a8 has already been pointed out, demands upon the 
part of the architect wide knowledge of the require- 
ments, But the planning of a cottage hospital is a 
thing quite apart from that of the large town hes pital 
of which it most certainly is, or should be, a microcosm 
abounding with perplexities and necessitating the 
omission of characteristics which may not be con- 
sidered to be essential or possible. One clamant easen- 
tial, however, is always present and cannot be burked, 
and that is the practical unit in the plan—the patient 
in the bed—on whose account the whole Organisation 
and administration of the little hospital is dependent. 
This is the true centre upon which everything radiates, 
A cottage hospital, however excellent, cannot possibly 
by any means expect to have anything like the max,- 
mum of amenities secured by its bigger relative of the 
town, but it is in that direction that it must generally 
orientate. Committee and staff may in most cases 
know but little of the actual requirements, but this 
lack of knowledge will in most cases be made up by 
active enthusiasm and interest, but they will need to 
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be shepherded with real knowledge by the architeot, 
and there is generally at hand a keen professional 
physician or surgeon whos weleome assistance may 
be relied upon, 


Mr. W. A. FORSYTH [F. | writes — 

At the close of Mr. Perey Adams's very interesting 
Paper upon Cottage Hospitals on the 1th instant, 
very little time was left for discussion: I should like 
to be allowed to add a word of appreciation of all the 
trouble and pains he took to give us so much informa- 
tion. It was especially interesting to hear Mr, Adama’ 
criticiam upon the collection of d Wings which were 
displayed at the meeting. It was further gratifying to 
observe his optimism in stating the cost of these build- 
ings at 2s. Gd. per foot cube. IT was hoping, however, 
that something would have been said as to the future 
of cottage hospitals, becauay, from my recent experi- 
ence on this subject, it seems to be generally under- 
stood that medical hospital practice is undergoing con- 
siderable changes, largely as the result of war eXperi- 
ence and the consequent development of medical skill, 
Our President's trenchant observations were the only 
remarks which pointed in this direcdon, but he based 
his statements upon the question of cost. He hinted 
that cottage hospitals of the future would have perma- 
nent administrative buildings, and temporary wards 
which might be burnt down after acertain period of use. 
Tfind that this idea is gaining ground, but that itis not 
due to the question of cost so much as to the changes 
in medical requirements. Large numbers of prac 
titioners have had special experience of the hut 
hospital during the war, and I have not mot one yet 
who has said-anything against their elficiency. Apart 
from their economical side they huve advantages in 
lending themselves rapidly to extension, alteration and 
disconnection, yet conforming admirably with the 
sentiment of a cottage hospital. Such buildings have, 
of course, one storey, und in country places the site in- 
variably is spacious enough to admit of their adoption. 
In large towns, having restricted arras, these forms of 
buildings are not so readily to be eer iain 

There are four considerations which appear to me to 
be forcing a change in our outlook as architects 
towards cottage hospitals -—(1) Cost: (2) Changes in 
niedieal practice ; (3) Adaptability to alterations ; 
(4) Changes in nursing arrangements. With regard to 
cost, It is quite clear that the refinements of modern 
hospital building have to be given up, such as rounded 
cornirs as well as impervious and polished walla, In 
wards which are nowadays open-air places, T can seo 
no objection to the use of unplastered brick surfaces, 
lime-washed or distempered. The only brick in 
general commercial use at the present time ia one 
which does not lend itself conveniently to the reten- 
tion of good plastering, but it offers an excellent un- 
covered surface which can be distempered. It ia un- 
necessary to Fess plastered ceilings for the same 
reason, and if these ceilings should be lathed with 
wood it is better that they should not be so treated. I 
know of one very important sanatorium where the 
greatest care was taken with the building. The tiling 
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on the roofs was bedded in mortar, the rafters were 
felted and boarded and the plaster ceilings were all 
painted ; yet dry rot set in the timbers, because the 
air had thus been ehut out of the roofs. It is un- 
necessary further to mention details where economy in 
cost can be effected. In any case, medical practice 
does not exclude the building of less permanent struc- 
tures. 

With regard to the changes In treatment of patients, 
T find that medical men are asking for smaller and 
nore DUMerous wa This is essentially consistent 
with cottage hospital design and will, I hope, have its 
effect upon future buildings. These one-storey build- 
ings, besides comung within reasonable limite of ex- 
penditure, offer creat advantages in the experimental 
lay-out of a cottage hospital and are especially eco- 
nomical in hilly sites, They lend themselves admir- 
ably to the inclusion of verandahs and if properly 
cross-ventilated can be reduced considerably in culne 
cayMicity. 

As to nursing considerations, it ia now accepted that 
nurses are not required to work the long hours they 
have previously been accustomed to, and, in common 
with other workers, their pay must be proportionate 
to the general cost of living. A great deal is yet to be 
done in labour-saving details in nursing work : nurses: 
acoommodation has largely to be increased. 

Many of the plans that Mr, Adams exhibited showed 
the sanitary blocks in inconvenient positions and a 
long way from the beds, involving excessive fetching 
and carrying of nursing utensils. It is most impor- 
tant to centralise these places in relation to the beds. 
'* In conclusion, and in again expressing thanks to Mr. 
Adams, I feel his Paper must be regarded as @ good 
closing chapter to the record of cottage hospital prac- 
tice in thie country. <A Paper is now required dealing 
with its future treatment. . 

[t appeared to me that all the drawings shown to the 
meeting, while representing much admirable work, 
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were really overloaded with architecture and were in 4 
general way fettering and impeding the simple work- 
ing of a hospital by the medical and nursing staff. 

Mr. LESLIE MOORE [F.] writes :-— 

After hearing Mr. Percy Adams's excellent Paper 
on Cottage Hospitals, T feel the subject invites the 
following notes. 

The term cottage hospital is elastic, but the “ cot- 
tage " idea should, I think, always be kept in view ; 
the more homely the building is the better, for the in- 
herent prejudice of country folk to such institutions is 
thus overcome, 

A high pereentage of cases dealt with in o small 
country hospital are such that chiefly need careful 
nursing and dieting in hygienic surroundings which 
cannot be obtained in the working-man's cottage, and 
the function of relieving the larger hospitals of mild 
cases and convalescent patients who appreciate the 
possibility of being visited by friends should not be 
overlooked. 

The necessary requirements for dealing with acci- 
dents and surgical cases are, of course, Imperative, 
though much depends on the local practitioner as to 
the use made of the operating theatre. 

More often than not the initial expenditure on the 
building is limited, and the problem of designing 
multum in parro and eliminating the non-essentials of 
the larger type of hospital might well be further dis- 
cussed. 

The maintenance and annual cost of upkeep of the 
building is of great importance in the selection of 
materials, and in planning the possibility of extension 
should receive primary consideration. 

The verandah doors at the Staines Cottage Hospital, 
to which attention was drawn, do permit of the beds 
and wheel-chairs being taken out on to the verandah, 
though the former have not wheeling casters. The 
staff bathroom and closet are shortly to be installed on 
the first floor, as orginally planned. 


——— & i 








ilLeslio Moore, Architect 
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ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 
Counsel's Opinion. 

The Practice Standing Committee had before them 
recently a case in which the circumstances were as 
follows — 

In 1919 a firm of architects, members of the Insti- 
tute, prepared plans for 4 house which was duly 
erected ; they subseqnently noticed another house 
being erected to the sume design, and on enquiry found 
that the plan for the second house had been submitted 
to the local authority by another firm of architects, 
not members of any professional body, and that with 
slivht alterations it was a tracing from their drawing. 

As the Practice Committee were not aware of any 
decisions yet existing for guidance in this matter, it 
was decided to recommend the Council of the Institute 
to obtain counsel's opinion, This has now been re- 
ceived, and on the recommendation of the Committee 
the Council have ordered it to be published for the 
general information of members. 

Opinion, 

An architect has copyright in :— 

1. His original drawings and plans. 

2. The building or structure constructed there- 

No registration is necessary in order to secure this 
copyright. Copyright may be infringed by 

1. An unauthorised reproduction of the drawmgs 
and/or plans. 

2. An unauthorised construction of a building 
which reproduces in whole or in part the original 
artistic character or design of the copynght 
drawings and /or plans and /or building or struc- 


The remedies for infringement are -— 

1. An-injunction to restrain the erection of any 
further building or structure not yet com- 
menced which shall infringe the copyright. No 
order will be made to restrain the completion or 
order the demolition of « building already com- 
menced. (Copyright Act 1911, See. 9.) 

2, An injunction to restrain any further repro- 
duction of the drawings and/or plans. 

3. Delivery up of all infringing drawings and/or 
plans. 

4. Damages or an account of profits. These are 
alternativeremedies, and a plaintiff must elect 
which to alco. The measure of damages would 
be an amount equivalent to the architect's fees 
which the plaintiff would have been entitled to 
if he had been employed in connection with the 


An aceount of profits would in my opinion entitle 
the plaintiff to recover the net profits earned 
both by the architect and the builder in con- 
nection with the erection of the infringing 
building. A plaintiff would probably elect to 
take an account of profits. 
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The relevant provisions of the Copyright Act, 


1911, are Sections 1 (3), 2 (1), 9, 35 (1), “ artistic 
work," “ architectural work of art.” 

If the facta are aa stated in the plaintiff's letter, 
and if their plans had, as [assume they had, an original 
artistic character or design, an action lies at their in- 
stance against the firm of architeots and the builders 
for an injunction, delivery up of plans, and an account 
of profits. 





CORRESPUNDENCE, 
The Architectural Association School: Group Training: 
To the Editor, Jourxan R.1LB.A,,— 

Sm,—Mr. Solfridge’s address at the Architectural 
Association on Commercial Architecture received wide 
notice in the public Press, and it is perhaps fortunate 
that Mr. Selfndge tactfully confined his remarks to 
the shortcomings of commercial patrons. 

It is undoubtedly true that ignorant or indifferent 
patrons restrict the opportunities of architects, and 
may prevent them doing the best work that they are 
capable of ; but can this be made an excuse for really 
bad work? Short of ignorant and dictatorial inter- 
ference in matters of design on the part of the client, 
and weak acquiescence on the part of the architect, | 
cannot see that the client can be held responsible for 
really bad design, If all architects were fine designers 
in addition to their other necessary qualifications, 
it would be impossible for patrons to find architects 
capable of erecting bad buildings 

It is interesting to notice the quality of architecture 
produced in this country during the period of individa- 
iism which has prevailed now for nearly a century, 
dunng which every man has been encouraged to “ ex- 
press his individuality ” in any style, or lack of style, 
he chooses, That fine individual work has been done 
no one can deny, but these efforts stand out as excep-- 
tions, and the average quality of work has been ex- 
tremely poor, and far below the standard reached in 
previous ages. 

attribute this to lack of collective effort. The fine 
work of past ages was produced when tradition was i 
living force, and tradition seema to me to be collective 
effort and collective thinking; architects worked on 
parallel lines, were inspired by the sanre ideals, and 
accepted the work of their predecessors as 4 starting- 
point for further developments; the result was cumu- 

tive. In science we have these conditions operatin 
at the present day; such as, for instance, mechanita 
engineering. Anyone who has watched a large com- 
plex machine at work cannot but feel astounded at 
its amazing complexity, and wonder how the brain of 
manis capable of such ingenuity. Yet this is not and 
could not be the work of one man’s inventiveness: it 
is the cumulative result of many men’s work extending 
over generations, every individual adding his | 
contribution, and in the end producing a resalt far 
beyond the power of 4 singl: individual to conceive. 
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In urchiteoture independent individualiam has had 
a good run, and has given us so much bad architecture 
thot it seems necessary to look about for new methods. 
Is it not tine to change our system, and to get back to 
collective effort! This is not possible under the pupil- 
age ayetem at present, because every office ploughs ita 
Jonely furrow and goes ita own sweet way, regardless 
of what others are doing; but it ia to large schools, 
such as that at the Architectural Association, that I 
think we may look for an improvement in this respect, 
because here we do get collective effort and collective 
thinking. 

A schoo! forms «a tradition of its own, and when the 
students take their places in the profession as practis- 
ing architects, we shall have groups of architects 
trained under similar conditions, inspired with common 
ideals. and influenced by a school tradition common to 
them all. 

Tt is too early yet to see the result of this system 
in England, but judging by the results obtamed in 
America, where this group education has been in 
longer operation, I feel confident that as soon as it has 
been given time to make its inflaence felt, the general 
average quality of architecture in this country will 
very considerably improve. | 

For this reason alone the Architectural Association 
school seems to me to deserve the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the profession, and indeed of all interested in 
the welfare of architecture. 

It is the largest architectural school in the country, 
it is mun entirely by the architectural profession, and 
it ia now compelled to issue debentures to the tune of 
£20,000 to pay for absolutely necessary extensions of 
premises. Need T say more f 

G. Ginmenr Scorr [F.). 


“Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture." 
St. John's Wood, ¥.F.: 4 Mareé 1021, 
To the Editor, JounwaL R.LB.A.,— 
Sin,—Mr. Hambidge’s lecture finished so late on 


Tuesday night that many in his audience must have re- 


frained from taising questions on which, had the time 
been opportune, it would have been of interest to have 
had the lecturer's views. 

The relation of mathematioal principles and geome- 
try to design in architecture is, of course, no new 
thing and must have commanded attention since tho 
day when primitive building developed into architec- 
ture. The various editions of, and commentaries on, 
Vitruvius and the writings of some, at least, of the 
Renaissance authors contain references to this aspect 
of architectural design, and even theories of its sup- 
posed connoction with musical sounds and rhythm, 
The covering, or enclosing, of representations of build- 
ings, in plan, elevation, and section, with squares, tri- 
angles, and circles has incidentally been productive of 
extremely beantiful sixteenth and seventeenth century 
woodeut illustrations of architecture, in addition to 
swerving the more important purpoge of showing in 4 


clear and simple way—what no one disputes—that the 
basis of architectural design, whether consciously: or 
unconsciously, ia geometric, and-to that extent has its 
arithmetical side. I think it about as likely, as Te- 
vards the general inception of designs in their earlier 
stayes, to have been—in all oges—as much the latter 
as the former. All ornament and pattern-making— 
which monumental planning very largely is—is geo- 
matric, even though quite commonly evolved without 
definite consciousness of that fact. One can hart! 
imagine Bramante, Peruzzi, Raphael, and Michel- 
angelo, when producing their varied and beautiful 
plans for the new 8t. Peter's at Rome, being concerned 
with mathematical or geometric ratios aa such; and it 
seems to me there is great danger in setting aside—as 
discussions on mathematical principles in design in- 
evitably tend to do—the idea of personal inspiration, 
controlled by judgment, aa the basis of msthetics in 
architesture. If, as regards Classic Greek remains, no 
two buildings ure to be found ulike, wherein consista 
the special significance of mathematical ratios as ex- 
plaining ideal perfection of proportion? - Which 
numerical standard are we to accept, moreover, to 
form opinions of the relative values of ancient 
examples, and for our guidance in the future! It is 
certainly dificult to concetve un inspired artist con- 
juring with figares to produce a masterpiece ; nor do 
[ credit Mr. Hambidge with thinkingso. While, how- 
ever, there may be little parallel between the works of 
Ictinus, for example, and, say, Bramante, Vignols, 
Palladio, and our own Inigo Jones, there is reason to 
suppose, from the evidence of their drawings and work, 
that in the conception of the beeen! beautiful 
buildings they designed or produced they were not 
unduly trammelled, if at all by ideas of numerical 
relations, or, shall we say, surd quantities. Whether 
their work can be regarded as of the static or dyna- 
mic symmetrical variety I frankly do not know, nor 
how such obscure distinctions are determined. If 
Wren in the case of St. Paul's, Dance the Younger in 
old Newgate Prison, and Elmes and Cockerell in their 





splendid St. George's Hall at Liverpool, did not, so far | 


aa we know, apply arithmetic ratios—apart from in- 
tuitive judgment and sense of proportion—in pro- 
ducing their buildings, why need we justify or explain 
the designing of Greek art, with ite quite sufficient 
variety, on any such grounds ? The subtleties of geo- 
metric spacing may quite appropriately be brought in 
to give perfection and. exactitude to a design already 
freely conceived by its author, and may greatly assist, 
and partially explain, results arrived at in archites- 
ture. But ite right place seems to be where our sole 
classic authority, Vitruvius, put it, to “ determine 
those abstruse questions wherein the different propor- 
tions of some parts to others are involved "—in other 
words, to be a usaful accessory and no more. Both 
architects and their sculptor cowfrerrs will do well to 
reaist any weakening of the position thats work of art 


is exsontially the product of personal inspiration, know~ 


ledge, and judgment, and that, for that reason, the 
ie 
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aoulpture of a Pheidias, Michelangelo, or Alfred Stevens 
was good because of the possession of such gifts or 
qualities by those men—the qualities, in fact, to which 
fe must ultimately revert to explain all really preat 
art, and which, in what-constitutes ita essential value, 
ean certainly never be the product of any mechani- 
cal or mathematical system. 

There may be, and probably is, a variety of opinions 
about these things, There can be only one as to the 
beauty and value of Greek art inits finer phases. Mr. 
Hambidge, in directing attention to it again, even 
from the special standpoint he has selected, earns the 
gratitude of all who care for 

“Fair Greece! Sad relic of departed worth | 
Immortal, though no more |" 
If some of us are inclined to urge views which may 
seem in conflict with what we understand, or per- 
hapa imagine, hia to be, he will, I am sure, believe we 
are still not other than appreciative of his labours in 
the ecanse he has chosen, and the definite value of any 
work which stimulates interest in a subject of supreme 
wathetic importance—Faithfully yours, 
; Frenk. R. Hionxs [F.}. 





Common Sense in Building Construction (p. 241). 
To the Editor, Jourxa. R.1.B.A.— 

Sim,— From Mr. Robertson's letter it would appear 
that I must: have failed completely to make my mean- 
ing clear; but the point at issue seems to be compara- 
tively simple. If Sie viper floors of cottages are to be 
designed to a factor of safety of about 7 (1,000 Ib. per 
equare inch) under 4 minimum load over the whole 
floor, such as would be caused by auction sales, stacks 
of root. crops, or coal, then obviously the whale of even 
our old standards must be revised, even Tredgold. Tf, 
however, it should be considered reasonable to design 
for normal loads, with a factor of safety to deal with 
abnormal loads or misuse, then data of real normal 
loads are desirable, and a photograph of a bedroom 
carrying 28 |b. per square foot over ita whole area 
road be instructive. The floor loads in offices are 
scarcely lighter than those in bedrooms, yet the. in- 
vestigation of the super-loads in the rooms of three 
office buildings in Boston, U.B.A., including the 
greatest known number of occupants, fittings, books, 
and all furniture, except safes, gave an average of 17 Ib. 
per square foot. Twenty-six per cent. of the rooms 
exceeded 20 Ib. and 12-4 percent. exceeded 25lb. The 
heaviest focal loads were found to be full bookcases and 
nests of drawings drawers, the latter weighing about 
52 |b. per foot super, 3 feet high when full, 

But, whatever may be the standard of strength or 
stifiness, and whatever may be the floor loading as- 
sumed, the important point to the architect is that if 
the span be halved, whether by a wood or steel beam, 
or by a partition, then one-half the timber required for 
floor joists is immediately saved; because for any 
given loading per foot super, any given stress, and any 
given ratio of deflection to span, the depth of joista— 
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and therefore their cube—must vary directly with the 


Span. 

It should, perhaps, be pointed out that the floors 
shown do not weigh 10 Ib. per foot, a8 stated by Mr. 
Robertaon.— Yours etr., 

P. J. Warpram, Licentiate, 


*," Attention has been drawn to a remark at the 
end of Mr. Waldram’s letter in the Jovrnan for 20th 
February replying to erticisms on his article “ Com- 
mon Sense in Building Construction” (Jovmxat, 
5th February). 

“Tt is somewhat unfortunate,” Mr. Waldram says, 
“ that the Ministry of Health Specification permits 
alternative sections, but of equal area, not of equal 
strength or equal stiffness.” A correspondent points 
out that Mr. Waldram in making this statement ignores 
altogether the words “and suitable depths" in the open- 
ing paragraph of Clause 90 of the Ministry's Specifica- 
tion, which reads: “ Construet the wood floors with 
Joists of the following pi or with joists of equal 
area and suitable depths.” The clause then specifics 
the depth in inches (for lengths of bearing ranging 
from 5 to 12 ft.) according to the breadth of joist. 

It is understood that the Ministry have no objection 
whatever to beam floors, but encourage them, pro- 
vided that the beams are calculated in connection 
with the recognised formule and that the joista are 
suited to the various spans as set ont in the specifi- 
cation,—Enp, 





- THE GARMENT OF LIFE. 

Under the beading “ Beauty Made and Marred,” The 
Times of the 15th inst, published an account of ite Special 
Correspondent’: interview with a group of artista who have 
eketched out a xcherne for guarding and extending the 
domain of beauty, i.e,, to bring art from its present position 
on the mountain tops and to intreduce it to the market 
place; to prove that art necd not he confined to the 
picture gallery or museum, but that it should pameate all 
the details of our everyday life. The promoters are men 
whore names, The Times correspondent saya, are hourchold 
words, although they prefor to remain anonymous in case 
they should be suspected of self-advertizxement. The follow- 
ing items show tho ecope of their proposals -— 

(1) The preservation by the Government of the finest 
specimens of British seulpture of all periods in the United 

gdom; and the foundation of a museum, like the 
Trocadero in Paris, of casts of English carving, modelling, 
bronze work, etc,, whereby s vaxt amount of irreplaceable 
art, which otherwise will have disappeared in 100 years 
under the ravages of time, would be saved, r 
(2) The formation of a Committee of Taste, consisting of 
ainters, sculptors, and architects, irrespective of such 
fodics as the Office of Works and the Westminster Borough 
Counoil, who should consider sites for statuary, fountains, 
public shelters, seats, and kiouka, 
$) The formation of a Standing Committes of Designors, 
tobe consulted in street decoration of Greater London on 
ootaaiona of national and Imperial importance. The advice 
of this committee would be at the service of the Lord’ 
Mayor-elect of London in freah and beautiful schemes for 
hia progress through tho streets, 
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(4) Any innovations for the beautifying of national 
feaste and ceremonies would be described by the Com- 
mittee of Taste for the benefit of the public—to tell them of 
their character and show them their practicability. 

(5) The execution by ominent artista, aided by their 
students, of frescoes in important publio buildings, and the 
fostering of the cult of bright and luminous colour in such 
BAetbabiies: 

(6) Tho alteration of proportions and improvement af 
design in euoh street objects as ae YAS letter: boxes, 
sand-hins, railings, posters, the ground-floor elovation of 
public-honaes, public bridges, flashlight advertisementa,and 
in the dressing of shop windows. 

Hf, say the promoters, this progranume seems here and 
there to touch on ground already covered by art guilds and 
societies, nobody should conclude that those who have 
drawn it up wish to ignore other pioneers. On the con- 
trary, they insist on the valoe of their work and the talent 
they draw upon, At the same time, they observe that the 
Government and official bodies generally do not avail them- 
eelves of this reservoir of artistic help; and they aim at 
establishing a recognised relation between Govirnment 
and some consultative Department of Taste. 

“Fake the cathedrals, to begin with,” said one, “A 
great deal of deterioration is going on there. If we are not 
careful we «hall find it too late to tackle them. For 
example, the weat front of Wells People are apt to be 
afraid of meddling with work of that kind—tirst, on 
account of the eoet, then of the risk of spoiling by casting 
for records. Burt it has been done all over the Continent, 
andit can be done bere. Keime Cathedral should warn ts 
of the need of preserving custs of fine sculpture, Much that 
has been destroyed there cannot be replaced, because they 
do not possess theamoulded records.” 

* ‘Town planning,” another put in, “is a second big way 
in which the committee could assist. Here we could take 
a lesgon from the Americans in Washington. Washington, 
I believe, was designed by a French architect, and they are 
developing it to this day on the lines he laid down. Our 
great opportunity came after the Fire of London—and we 
lost. it, If Wren’s scheme had been carned out, London 
would have been the most egamagron in iba 
When we pull down Charing nidge we shall pet 
another ni dhance. Surely those who make it the aim of 
their lives to Inok for beanty—surely they could lend a 
hard in seeing the chanoo is not missed. If the people 
unilerstocd architecture they would ho better able to keep 
a proper eve on their own interests in these things.” 

“ Why don’t people understand architecture t “ [ asked, 

“Perhaps that is the fault of the architects. I mean the 
architects have failed recently to set us a standard, There 
it nothing to go by, Why, the very word “art” means to 
thousands nothing but painting. To most folk pictures, 
and pictures alone, are art. Yot painting enters far lees 
into the public fe than architecture.” 


In The Times of the following day the same Special 
It is possible that from the proposals above outlined 
may begin o renaissance of the appreciation of art by the 
ple. Their potential importance haw already been rea- 
lis by distinguished men who are—at present—outside 
the movement. 

Yeeterday, for example, | went to see Mr. John W. 
Simpaon, the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Simpeon is peculiarly fitted to discus the 
connection betwoen beauty and utility. Ut is his life work 
to plan beautiful buildings for an everyday purpose, and 
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two examples of his work that hang on the walls of his office 
crystallise that work. They are the designs for Hailey bury 
College and Lancing College, and every line goes to show 
how it is posible to make the nseful at the same time 
beautiful. He began by referring to the proposed Com- 
mittee of Taste. 

“Such an idea,” he said, “is admirable. So long as 
official bodios have the ordering of our public monuments, 
#0 long will there be no taste in the monuments anid the 
choice of their sites. Moreover, there will never be evo- 
nomy. The formation of a committee of men to take their 
place who really understood their business would be an un- 
doubted boon, 

“ With regard to the improvement of common objects,” 
ho continual, “no one with any artistic sense at all oan 
deny that it is very necessary. Personally, however, | find 
it rather difficult in some cases to separate beauty and 
utility, [fan object carries out its functions in the beat 
possible. way, even though it may not be intrinsitally 
beautiful, then I think that that object is.a work of art. A 
battleship is a work of art because it carries out ita 
functions in the very best possible way. Take u letter-box, 
forinstance. [think a letter-box is a very beautiful object, 
boonuse it is so exactly fitted to its purpose. It ia round— 
for the safety of the passers-by. It has a curved top in 
order to dram off the rain. It has a firm base, a flap over 
the aperture to keep letters dry when they are being put in 
ona wet day, There is nothing superfluous at all. To my 
mind our British letter-boxes are infinitely more artistic 
than any to be found on the Continent. 

” For our lamp-posts I cannot say as much, Those in the 
suburbs are too plain, and some of the more ambitious ones. 
in the city are too ornate. The average English railing is a 
very ugly creation. With regard to posters, I must admit 
that the average hoarding is not exactly an object af 
beauty. I think, however, the Underground Railways have 
bern to a certain extent the forerunners of the Committee 
of Taste in that matter. Nearly all their posters are in 
goml taste, and some of them are undoubtedly works of 
art. f 













Mr, Simpson also admitted the need of improvement in 
the planning of publio-houses. He pointed out, however, 
that ot last steps were being taken in this direction. The 
Institute of which he was President had recently received 
applications from the Worshipful Company of Brewers 
asking for plans for the erection of an improved form of 
public-house. A competition had been held, and the result 
of that competition would soon be announced. 

“Personally,” he added,“ Dhope that any improvement 
will take the direction of increasing the comfort of the 
buildings and their window space. The nearer we approxi- 
meer style of the Continental café the better | think 
t will be.” 

” Finally,” said Mr, Sinypeon, “ T woulil like to make one 
suggestion. It ia proposed that the Committee of Taate 
should be composed of painters, architects, and sculptors 
only. [fully agree that there should be no officials on such 
a committee, bat I do think that it would be wise to add to 
it a few people who are not artists, seulptors, or painters, 
In America, where in many oases o somewhat similar ides 
has been put into practice, it is always customary to hare 
laity on such a committer.” 


A third article by the same writer appeared in The 
Times of the 17th inat, :— 

None are more zealous, he says, for the beanty of London 
than certain membersof the Royal Acalemy. I have talked 
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with nobody keener on the larger organization of art than 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., the distinguished architect. 

There was no need to explain the scheme to Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. He told me at ance that he had read both the 
articles which have appeared in The Times, and out them 
out to be kept for reference. The whole subject, he wont on, 
was extremely important, and must be dealt with sooner or 
later—probably sooner. Then,with a «mile: “T cannot indi- 
eatemy opinion of its importance better than by telling you 
that when 1 read tho first artiols | said to myself, ° These 
people are up agninat a bigger thing than perhaps they are 
aware of,” ‘The issues, indeed, are =o far-reaching that thoy 
cannot be dealt with in any summary way.” 

Whon I pointed ont the tentative nature of the proposals 
and the value of representative views on them, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield eagerly assented. “Wo want expressions. of 
opinion all round, to try and arrive at what is really beat for 
the arts. To my mind it is the duty of those who realize the 
seriousness of the question to say what they think. We 
artists ought to be grateful when a paper like The Tienes 
dircets public attention to the relation between art and the 
ieee oF It is so seldom that art receives any atten- 


“On the subject generally,’ be continued, “ the alterna- 
tive seems to be between a Ministry of Fine Art—to which 
some of us are strongly opposed—and an Advisory Commis- 
gion on the lines of the American Fine Arte Commission at 
Washington. This is limited in number, and composed of 
the most representative men they can get hold of ; it is can- 
sulted in all important matters of art affecting the public. 
I hold strongly that, if such a body is to have any real 
weight authority, it must be limited in number. A 
great deal hangs on that condition—probably more than 
meets the eye; and the majority, at any rate, of any ech 
body should be trained and competent artiste," 

“You agree that the people and the arte aro not suffi- 
dently related 7" 

“That is the very point of the matter. The scheme 
whioh ia set out raises the whole question of the relation of 
the to the arts. Thore is no doubt that this relation 
requires farther definition than it has at present, Not that 
this means any stringent State control, The regeneration 
of the arts of France in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries was very largely due to their complete reorganiza- 
tion by Colbert in the reign of Louis XIV ; but tho oondi- 
tions are so different now that this analogy hardly holds, 
and the situation requires to be controlled very carefully.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield went on to eny that the time had 
come for taking up the subject cerionaly. But it was very 
important—vital, in fact—that the opinion of practising 
artists should be taken. Cur English habit was to hand over 
these things to the amateurs. Yot the beauty of our streets, 
our squares, our public buillings affected future gunerations 
much more than local politics. The amateur, called on to 
deal with questions of art, made mistakes because he was 
not familiar with the practice of the arts and their limita- 
tions and conditions. The opinion of practical artista ought 
to be taken. Such probleme should not be settled over their 
heads, for the control of the arte was involved, The Royal 
Academy was the proper body to be consulted. 
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OBITUARY. 
Arthur Hill [#.F,]. 

Arthur Hill was born in Cork on the 8th June 1846. 
His father, Henry Hill, also an architect, sent him 
early to the local School of Art, while a little Jater he 
attended a private school for his peneral education, 
pecoeecing afterwards to Queen's College, Cork, where 
ne graduated Bachelor of Engineering in the year 
1869. 

About this time he went to London, and served fora 
short time in the office of the late Thomas Henry 
Wyatt, who was then building the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange. Outside pupilage facilities for the study of 
architecture were few in those days. My father, how- 
ever, went to University College, where he sat at the 
feet of Professor Hayter Lewis, and gained, in 1868, 
the Danaldson Silver Medal. He became a Life Stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, but, I think, no classes 
were held then. However, the Silver Medal was 
awarded to him in 1871 for his measured drawing of 
the round part of the Temple Church. I believe he 
attended a design clase at the A.A., of which he be- 
came a member in 1867, and he also spent @ consider- 
able amount of his time drawing at the West London 
School of Art. 

The serie my of the period did not leave him 
unscathed, and he made several Continental trips for 
thia purpose, chiefly under the guidance of Edmur 
Sharpe, of which an excursion to the West of France, 
ending in the publication by the A_A. of a book, The 
Domed Churches of the Charente, was the most notable. 
Indeed, the love of sketching never left him, and he 
was one of the most regular members of the A.A. 
Annual Excursion for the rest of his life. His most 
serious study of old buildings was, however, made in 
his native land, where he was deeply interested in 





ancient Insh architecture, and particularly in the 
Celtic development of the Romanesque, made 


careful surveys of some of the best examples, publish- 
ing four monographs upon them, for which works he 
received two silver medals og an acknowledgment 
eon SE meee A ; Ardfert eee 

0. Kerry (1870); Templenahoe, Ardfert, Co. Kerry 
(1870); Kilmalkedar, Uo, Kerry (1870); Cormac’s 
Chapel, Co. Tipperary (1874). 

In the early ‘seventies he also commenced to prac- 
tise with his father, the firm being known as Henry and 
Arthur Hill. During the greater part of this period his 
work waa strongly influenced by the Gothic revival, 
early French ond ancient Irish features giving him his 
chief inspiration, Among the best examples of this 
period were the fronts of Nos, 3] and 80 Patrick Street, 
Cork ; the former unfortunately destroyed in the burn- 
ings which took place last December, and the latter 
recently pulled down to make way for a cinema 
theatre. The Munster and Leinster Bank, at Kilmal- 
lock, Co. Limerick, is an example showing the influence 
of some ancient local work in ita details, The School of 
Art, Cork (about 1885), was the last important work 
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carried out under the partnership, and in this I fancy 
Henry Hill took but amall part. In this design Gothic 
gave way to the ideas of the Renaissance, act do not 
think my father, except in some small church work, 
ever made uso of Gothic details again. 

Henry Hill died in 1887, after which my father prac- 
tised alone for many years, carrying out some of the 
important works that were done in the South of 
Treland during that period. The Metropole Hotel, 
considerable additions to the North Infirmary, Vic- 
toria Buildings (considerably damaged in the recent 
burnings), Nos. 13 and 16, Patrick Street (both des- 
troyed in these outbreaks), the Cork Examiner offices 
and printing works, as well as a great many shops and 
commercial buildings in Cork and the surrounding 
country towns, were done by him. He also did a con- 
siderable amount of small domestic architecture, of 
which the most important examples are the Hed 
House, Castletownshend, Co. Cork, Redgarth (his own), 
and Lacaduv, in the suburbs of Cork. 

In the year 1909 he took me into his office, and the 
Science Laboratories at University College, Cork, the 
Technical School and the Head Office of the Munster 
and Leinster Bank were among the chief works which 
we joincly executed prior to the outbreak of the war. 

My father was always very zealous in the cause of 
Architectural Education, a held the post for many 
years of Lecturer in Architecture at the Queen's (now 
University) College, Cork. 

Tn the year 1917 he retired from practice as the re- 
sult of a very severe paralytic seizure, but after a slow 
and tedious recovery he returned to his pencil ; and, in 
spite of very impaired powers, his chief delight still lay 
in designing “ chateaus en Espagne.” | 

He died on 24th February last, having finished his 
last little drawing only five days before. 

Hexray H. Hirt [4.)- 


Mr. Atnerr E. Munnay, R.H.A. [F.], of Dublin, 

Tam glad to have been able to number the late Mr. 
Arthur Hill among my friends. Though we both lived 
in Ireland, strange to say my meetings with him were 
more frequent in England than here. He has ie 
with me in Dublin ; I have partaken of his hospitality 
at his charming villa in Cork, villa designed by him- 
self with all the rea) comforta of a real home, the 
planning of which reminded me of the work of the late 
Geo. Sherrin, who was such an able exponent of domes- 
tic architecture. Mr. Hill had o distinct personality, 
adhering, even in his dress, to old times rather than 
modern. He was an artist in every sense of the word, 
caring little for the business side of his profession. He 
Was a constant attendant at the Architectural Associa- 
tion Eixoursions, and by his genial manners endeared 
himself to all who knew him. On these excursions he 
was generally accompanied by his friend, Mr. Noblett 
(who, though not an architect,.took a great interest 
in the proceedings, to which he brought much life and 
spirit !). ; 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Hill's practice did not 
lie in a locality that would have given him more scope 
for his talents. He had little opportunity of giving 
to the world the inspirations that he undoubtedly 
possessed. His last work was the rebuilding of the 
Munster and Leinster Bank in Cork, which has been 
illustrated in the building papers, and is a proof of 
what he could have done if opportunity offered. He 
was a master of music, Saved. well on the organ and 
piano, and had a thorough knowledge of the art. 

Arzert E. Murray [F.}. 


Edmund Harold Sedding [F.). 

Edmund Harold Sedding, of Plymouth, who died on 
the 21st February, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1901. The son of Edmund Sedding, Architect, of 
Penzance, he served his articles with his uncle, John D, 
Sedding, Architect of All Saints’ Church and Church 
House, Plymouth; All Saints’, Falmouth, and St, 
Ewyn, Hale. In 1884 Edmund Sedding won the Royal 
Academy Medal for Measured Drawings, and in 1886 
he carried off the R.1.B.A. Medal for his Measured 
Drawings of Grantham Church and of the Tower of 
St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. These latter 
drawings are hung on the walls of the Black and White 
Room, Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1886 he took 
the English Travelling Studentship for Design at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1S87 was awarded a special 
Pugin Medal for sketches. He started practice at Ply- 
mouth on the death of his uncle in 1891. The following 
account of his work appeared in the Western Morning 
News of the 23rd February :— 

Mr. ing restored many churches in Cornwall, includ 
ing St. Kevenne, 8t. Mawgan-in-Menenge, St. Blazey, Mar- 
ham-church, Lansallos, St. Ives (partial), St. Erme, Fal- 
mouth Parish Church, Morvah, Tremaine, Chace water (te- 
construction), Lanteglos-by-Fowoy, and Crantock, near 
Newquay. The last mentioned waa a notable achievement. 
The ancient collegiate church, refounded m 1224, was in a 
ruinous condition. [ts resborer left it pea Ie such beanty 
that many travel from afar to see its elaborate interior, 
Only two amall fragments of the old screen remained, but 
they sufficed to onable a restoration of the whole to be car- 
ried ont, Large additions were aloo made by Mr. Bedding to 
the Home of the Epiphany ot Troro, and later the chapel 
was built from his desi hosame your, 107-8, Lis Eeoop 
(the home of the Hishops of Troro) was enlarged, and the 
chapel added during the episcopate of the late Bishop 
Stubbs. For that Bishop Mr. Sedding designed the diorrsan 
staff. Tho crook and ea were exeouted by Gorge 
Sedding. who was killed in the war, The wood for the staff 
was provided by Bishop Stubbs from the old Ely Cathedral 
stalls, At St. Germans Priory Church tho great cast win- 
dow and the massive west door, with its bronze work, were 
carried out by Mr. Sedding for the Countess of St. Germans. 
Additions were also made by him to Ladock Church, and 
the towers of St. Gennys, Cardyham, and Fowey were re- 
ired. The new chapel of the Truro Training College for 
intresses waa aleo built about that time, 

Careful restorations were mado of the old Cornish screens 
by Mr. ceainig Madron, St, Winnow, St. Budock, and 
the splendid coloured screen of w sixteenth contury typo at 
St. Buryan, where the detail is seen transfused with that of 
the Renaissance. New screens were designed for the 
churches of St. Stephen's, Devonport; St. Mary's, High- 
week ; St. Mary Magdalene, Launceston ; Marytary, Fowey 
(a memorial of Canon Purcell’s jubilee os vicar), Stratton, 
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and St. Erth, and Netley, near Southampton. In St. Erth 
Church the south chancel aisk: was very elaborately fitted 
up with reredoa, altar, roof, soreen, and carved benches in 
memory of the Hawkins family. In one bench-end is « 
rehome ru ‘of Bishop Stubbs with mitre and staff in 
high relief. This, like very many of Mr. Sedding's designs 
in wood and atone, was carried out by Rashleigh Pinwill 
and Co,, Plymouth, 


Mr. Sedding’s oped ab work was the new cathe. 
i 


dral at Dunedin, New ind. In li the Primate of New 
ree ait rile Neville) selected him to make the designs 
for it, and two years later he was invited out to the Domi- 
nion to inspect the site. It is a commanding one, with a 
slope of no than 22 fect in the length of the building, 
about 220 feet. The nave has been erected, and the ful 

designs of the cruci-building, with a massive central tower, 
have been provided. Different kinds of Oamrnu stone have 
been used, and for the nave (which has cost about £30,004) 
and the vestries underneath materials have been used from 
the colony. The nave haa many original features, and the 
weat front isimposing. Over the west door Gat ic of Bishop 
Selwyn, Bishop Harper, and Bishop Nevillo have been 


_ In Devon Mr. Sedding restored the churches of Dart- 
mouth, Broadhempston, Sparkwell (reconstruction), Prince 
town, Marwood, and Kingston, and the elaborate reredos at 
Ermington. His design for the large and new church of St. 
Mary, Abbotabury, Newton Abbot, won in a competition, 
Was carried [out of a coat of £10,000, The drawing was 
in 1910 hung in the Royal Academy. In 1907 Mr. Seddin, 
partly. restored the Norfolk churches of Haddiscoe ar 
Wheatstone, the Suffolk church of Great Pricet, and tho 
Essex partsh church of Raylet, near Bowers Gifford. Work 
in Somerset included the complete restorations of Mark 
Weare (for Mrs. Luttrell, of eworth Court) and Pawlott. 
In 1900 Mr, Sedding published a volume on Norman 
Architecture in Cornwall, which is the acknowledged author- 
ity onthe subject, Its preparation entailed not only much 
research, but the visiting ofabout 200churchesin thecounty. 
Modeatly he described it of “‘ a handbook of old Corniah 
eoclesiaatical buildings.” To it he added notes on 40 manor- 
houses and five castles in Cornwall, and a chapter on the 
Sainte of Comwall, An attractive feature of the book is 
140 plates, reproductions of his own drawings, An accom- 
plished draughtsman, he combined meticulous acouracy 
with artistic treatment. The volume is moat valuable as a 





painstaking record of the Norman work remaining in Corn- 
ish churches after o lapse of eight centuries. : 
Aso lecturing mem 


of of ht srersidee ie Mr. Sed- 
ding gave addresses on church architecture, and for many 
years had been consulting architect for the diocese of Truro. 
When the great war relieved him largely of professional 
work Mr. Sedding associated himself with Sir Arthur Pear- 
son in promoting the St. Dunstan's Hostel for Blinded Sol- 
diers and Sailors ; and hy addressing meetings in the North 
of England andin other ways he raised thousands of pounds 
forit. His enthusiasm for the scheme was on banaad be the 
fact that ho was then very neatly blind himself, 
In 1911, owing to failing eyesight, Mr. Sedding took into 
pestnership Mr, Reginald Wheatly [¥.], and on Mr. Wheat- 
v's resignation, in 1914, Mr. Enail Stally brass | Licentiate), 
who carries on the business at Plymouth. 
Mr. Regina F, Wueat.y writes :—- 
For an architect to lose his eyesight is one of the 
atest misfortunes that can befall him. Edmund 
Sedding’s sight gave way quite early in his career, and 
for years before his death was so bad that he could 
only make out large-seale drawings with strongly 
blucked-in lines, Many men would have given up 
work in despair, but his cheerfulness and optimiam 
under this affliction and under other heavy troubles he 
had to bear were wonderful and endeared him to 
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everyone who came in touch with him. Very man 
of our West Country churches bear evidence of his 
taste and genius. | 

The picture of him left in my mind from my asso- 
ciation with him is of his standing before an we with 
rT magnifying glass in one hand and a soft pencil 
sei ch of redo in the other, making a drawing 
somewhat difficult to decipher but which had always 
something worth while in it and which made one 
realise what a loss to church architecture his sight 
was; or, again, the picture of him climbing about 
among the roof timbers of a church or astride the para- 
pet of a tower feeling the mouldings to give a date to 
them, with below the anxious, upturned faces of the 
vicar and churchwardens. He hada highly developed 
senseof touch, and used it invariably and most suoceas- 
fully instead of his eyesight when ining old work. 

Much of his work was the restoration of West 
Country churches, and his method was always to 
retain every bit of old work that could be found—very 
different from the vandalism that some of the Cornish 
churches have been subjected to in the wholesale 
scrapping of the beautiful carved oak roofs and 
replacement with pitch pine. I have often seen him 
fighting tooth and nail with a committee to save a bit 
of an old roof, and he usually managed to get his way. 

When one looks at his work in screens, reredoses, oto., 
such as at Crantock and St. Erth, « church restored by 
his uncle, John Sedding, one cannot help feeling that 
had he retained his eyesight he would have made for 
himself as great, if not a greater reputation in church 
work than his unele. = 

He has been buried in Crantock churchyard beside 
the small country church which he transformed from 
a dilapidated barn-like interior into the beautiful 
interior it is now, bringing it back to its richness of 
former days. 









Reap. F. Waeatuy [A.]. 


Dr. P. J. H. Cuypers [/fon. Corr. Af.). 

Pierre Joseph Hubert Cuypers, who died on the 3rd 
Mareh in his 4th year, had been an Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute for fifty-five years, 
having been elected in January 1866. In 1897 he was 
awarded the Royal Gold Medal in recognition of the 
excellence of hia work as an architect. As far back as 
1849 he had been awarded a gold medal for archi- 
tecture in his own country. His first work was the 
restoration of the Minster of Our Lady at Ruremonde, 
and up to 1897 (when particulars of his career were 
obtained for the purposes of the Royal Gold Medal) he 
had built one cathedral and sixty-one churches and 
chapels, had restored fifty-seven ecclesiastical build- 
ings, mostly cathedrals and churches, and built mu- 
seums, railway stations, domestic buildings, mont- 
ments, besides his great work of the Royal Museum at 
Amsterdam. He was instrumental in starting schools 
all over Holland for the training of building craftamen. 
Tt is stated that the celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day was the cause of almost national rejoicings in 
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Holland. Besides the numerous honours conferred 
upon him by his own country he was che recipient of 
high distinctions from France, Spain and Belgium. 
The funeral ceremony was performed in the Cathedral 
of Ruremonde. 

Lord Moulton [fon A.]. 

Lord Moulton, P.C., K.C.B., G.B.E., F.RS., was 
elected an Honorary Associate of the Institute in 
1883. When at the Bar he strongly advocated legisla- 
tion to diminish the inconveniences and hardships 
arising from the law dealing with rights of light. In 
March 1900 he read before the Institute a paper 
advocating reform in the law, and afterwards joined 
the Committee set up by the Institute and the Sur- 
veyors' Institution to take steps to effect an alteration 
inthe law. In June 1903, acting on behalf of the two 
Institutions, he introduced into the House of Com- 
mons an amending Bill. The decision of the House of 
Lords in the Colls case, however, readjusted the law, 
and the Bill was eventually dropped. 


—ooOOS——————— 


Papers of the British School at Rome. 


Vol. IX. of the Papers of the British School at Rome has 
heen received (Macmillan & Co., Lad., 1920,43s. net]. The 
first Paper consists of a biographical notice by Sir John 
Sandys of Dr, James Peddie Steels (4th May, 1836—16th 
July, 1917), one of the oldest and beat of the friends of the 
Sehoal, whose kindness and hospitality, as well as his classi- 
eal attainments, endeared him to many British scholars. 
Mr. G. F. Hill contributes a valuable Paper on the Roman 
Medallists of the Renaixeance to the time of Leo X. Inthe 
third Paper the Director of the School, Dr. Thomas Ashby, 
gives some further information about the history of the 
Palazzo Odesealoht as the result of investigationa made in 
the Boncompagni-Ludovisi archives by Signor Francesco 
Tomassetti. In the fourth Mr. Robert Gardner resumes his 
studies of the Roman road system of Southern Italy, and 
describes the highway running eastward from Rome to the 
Adriatic, The fifth Paper, by Dr. Ashby, is a contribution 
of a bibliographical nature to the study of the history of the 
famous collections of sculpture which adorned the city of 
Rome in the Renaissance period and which only began to 
be dispersed in the eighteenth century. In thesixth Paper 
Monsignor Mann, Reotor of the Beda College in Romo, the 
historian of the medimval papacy, gives the results of his 
studies of the portraits of the Popes, which have an expecial 
value owing to the destruction of most of the series which 
adorned the basilica of S. Paul's-outside-the-Walls until 
the disastrous fire of 1823. Mrs. Arthur Strong, the 
Assistant Director, contributes three short Papers—(1) 
Sepulehral Relief of a Priest of Bellona ; (2) A Bronze 
Plaque, with a portrait of Aristotlo, in the Rosenheim Col- 
lection; (3) Note on a Copy of the og compe of Robert 
Parsons, which waa tho gift of Cardinal Allen to the learned 
Gerald Vowsine, ‘The volume closes with the Paper by Mr. 
H. Chalton Bradshaw [.4.], Rome Soholar in Architecture, 
consisting of his Study for the Restoration of Prasneste, 
with reproductions of his drawings. 

The Things which are Seen? A oof the Vial Arts. — Ty A. 
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CHRONTOLE, 
Competition for Improved Type of Public Howse. 

Tt was announced at the General Meeting last; Mon- 
day that the Council had received the report of the 
President, Mr. John W. Simpson, who was appointed 
Assessor in the Competition promoted by the Worship- 
ful Company of Brewers for a Type Design for a 
Licensed House in a Large Town, and that his award 
was is follows ;-— 

Design placed first—premium of £500 awarded to 
the authors of design No. 14: Messrs. Curtis & Natusch 
and Messrs. White & George, 34 Bedford Square, W.0., 
Associated Architects. ; 

Design placed second—premium of £150 awarded to 
the author of design No. 42: Mr. C. H. James, 
19 Russell Square, W.C. 

Design placed third—preminm of £50 awarded to 
the authors of design No. 72: Messrs. Blount & 
Williamson, 5 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Special Mention—design No. 1: Messrs. L. G. 
Hannaford & H. G. Cherry. 

The designe submitted in the Competition numbered 
altogether seventy-eight, and all are on view in the 
Institute Galleries until Thureday, 24th March. 

The Architects’ Welcome Club at the Building Exhibition, 
Olympia, 12th-26th April. 





The Prince's Rooms at Olympia during the Building 
Exhibition next month are to be equipped as the 
Architects’ Welcome Club which is being organised 
by the R.LB.A., the Society of Architects and the 
Architeectual Association. The accommodation will 
include two club rooms, where newspapers and techni- 
cal journals will be available at tariff charges. There 
will alao be a President’s room, and an inquiry office 
where an official representative of the Club will be m 
attendance daily, aes 

Tuesday, 12th April—Opening day of the Exhibi- 
tion and of the Architects’ Welcome Club at the 
Prince's Rooms. All architects and their friends 
visiting the Exhibition are cordially invited to use the 
Club premises. 

Saturday, 16th April, 3 p.n.—Reception of atohi- 
tects and other guests in the Pillar Hall by the Presi- 
dents and Council of the R.LB.A., the Society of 
Architects, and the Architectural Association. 


Friday, 22nd April, 6.40 p.m. for 7 p.n—Public din- 
ner in the Pillar Hall, when representatives of the Royal 
Institute of Britiah Architects, the Society of Archi- 
tects, and the Architectural Association, kindred pro- 
fessions, public bodies. the building industry, Govern 
ment departments, and foreign architects, will be the 
pote ofthe Club. Tickets, not including wine, may 

obtained from any of the Organising Secretaries, 
and, during the Exhibition, at the Club, by architects 
and their friends, including ladies, exhibitors, and any 
others who may desire to attend. 

Exhibition of Students’ Work.—An important and 
representative Exhibition will be held in the Large 
Conference Hall of Architectural Students’ work. All 
the leading schools in the country will be represented, 
and various prize drawings of the year will be shown, 
The Exhibition will be open to the public generally. 

Popular Lectures —Two public lectures will be given 
on dates to be announced. Admission free. These 
lectures have been arranged for members of the public 
exhibiting at or visiting the Exhibition, to interest 
them in architecture generally, and it is hoped that 
architects will do their best to make the lectures 
known. 


Research on Building Materials : Mr, Munby's Paper. 

At the General Meeting of the 18th April, during the 
reading stan roth & Paper, * Research on Build- 
ing Materials,” some lantern slides, specially prepared 
aeel shown for the first time, will be exhibited. theo ! 
the courtesy of the Geological Survey, of some of the 
building stones which the Survey Authorities, in con- 
junction with the R.I.B.A. Science Committee, have 
had exposed in London for ten years. The slides will 
sowethe condition of the stones at the beginning and 
end of this period. At a Inter date it is hoped that a 
report on the tests will be published in the Jounwat, 
but this awaits further deliberations on the results, 


R.1.B.A. Visit to Westminster Hall, 

On Saturday, the Sth March, thirty-eight members 
of the Institute visited Westminster Hall for the pur- 
pose of seeing the progress of the restoration of the 
roof, this being the first of a series of visits to places 
of interest which is being arranged for members by 
the Art Standing Committee. The party was met 
by Sir Frank Baines, 0.B-E., M.V.0., who, before 
taking the visitors up to the roof, gave an extremely 
interesting description of the work that is being done, 
illustrating his remarks by a model and by drawings 
which have been made of every part of the work and 
of the state in which the timbers were found. This 
was listened to with the deepest interest, and tho 
Vice-President, Mr. Walter Cave, echoed the feelings 
of all present when he proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir Frank for tis address, The party was 
then shown—on the floor of the Hall—large baulks of 
timber which had been almost entirely eaten away by 
the ravages of the ant. On going up to the scaffold, 
the visitors were very deeply impressed with the ming 
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nitude of the work. Looking at the drawings and the 
model gave but a slight idea of the enormous size of 
the timbers that have to be dealt with and the extra- 
ordinary difficulty in getting the new timber and re- 
inforcements into position. The work is certainly 
being carried out most skilfully, and the result is 
extremely satisfactory in that none of the reinforce- 
ment can be seen and as many us possible of the 
original timbers are embodied in the new work. A 
description of the work and the manner in which 
the strengthening and restoration is being carried out 
has been so fully and so ably set forth in Mr. A. O. 
Collard’s account of the Science Committee's visit to 
Westminster Hall in June 1919* that it is unnecessary 
to add anything further, Mr, Collard’s description 
follows Sir Frank Baines’s exhaustive Report to the 
First Commissioner of Works, which, with its wealth of 
illustrations, has been published as a Blue-Book,7 a 
copy of which is in the Institute Library. 
8S, Horst Seacer [F-.]. 

The Times of the 15th inst. gave the following particu- 
lars of the roof and of the measures which are being 
taken to preserve the old timbers :— 

The science of entomology has been called in to protect 
one of our noblest buildings. Westminster Hall, the eplen- 
did scene of many great events in our history, has been 
brought to the verge of destruction by a small beetle. It 
was built by William Rufus in the eleventh century, has a 
length of 200 feet, a width of 68 feet, and is #0 feet in height. 
Tts massive buttressed walls seem to have been designed to 
carry 4 stone roof, but the first roof was of oak beams. 
These did not stretch the whole span but were supported 
by columns arranged to form ‘ales Richard iL made 
many alterations, completed in 1399, and replaced the firat 
reof by carved oak arches stretching the whole span. These 
have ripened to a rich golden colour and form the greatest 

lory of the Hall, Repairs were made from time to time, 

ut it is an odd fact that the inserted newer pieces of onk, 
whether from some ill-judged attempt to “ tone" them or 
from some difference in quality, have turned black. 

Sir Charles Barry, architent of the House of Commons, 
Lon a the roaf ave last century, found vr defective, 
but appears not to have grasped the principle of canstrac- 
tion or the extent of tha da. sesh: ine 5 added some 
unsatisfactory reinforcements of wood and metal, In 1911 
it came under the charge of the Office of Works as a reanlt 
of the Ancient Monuments Act. A full examination made 
by Sir Prank Baines, the official architect, disclosed an api 
palling condition, | 

It was only by a miracle that the roof had not fallen in ; 
4 catastrophe might happen at any moment, There waa no 
dry-rot, but the ravages of the deathwatch beetle (Xeato- 
Gium teasellatam), o little creature whee love-call has won 
for it its popular name, bad turned the solid onk into a 
atractury sa spongy and friable as pumice stone, Many of 
the arches were feet out of alignment; joints were eaten 
through. Drastic steps had to be taken. Readors of The 
Times will remember the bitter controversy over the course 
to be adopted. The final decision was to retain the beauti- 
ful old carving, replacing it only where obrolutely neces 
sary, but to nse it only as a ma A concealing fram the oye 
a new ekeloton of steel which carried all the weight, 

This was denounced by many as an architectural ctime, 
# Magrant wethetio dishonesty, But from the engineering 
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point of view it was practical, and those who have had the 
pleasure of inspecting the portion already finished must 
that the old beanty has been preserved. But there 
was a further difficulty. The beetle, the real 2, Oe des- 
truction, waa still present. The edible parts boon 
eaten away in much of the oak, but there were atill ocoa- 
sional live adults and many grubs, These might complete 
the work of destruction on the ald wood, attack the new, 
and destroy all the remaining tracery. And so in 1913 o 
scientific committes, containing architects, chomists, and 
entomologists, bogan to sit. : 
| suggestions were considered. [it was proposed, 
for instance, to seal the building and fill it with chloroform 
vapour, Butit was doubttul if the poizonon) vapour would 
yenetrate the wood in any reasonable time, and uncertain 
Frit would destroy egg and chrysalidea, And even if it 
were effective against the insects, it might have unpleasant 
effects on the town. The liberation of overa million cubic 
feet of aslowly dispersing Ee by eeoey wae not an tite of 
tive idea! ‘The application by spraying or paini a 
naphthaline disacive in carbon Le iionds was wimitted 
to be destractive to the beetles, bot would liberate an ovil- 
amelling and highly inflammable vapour. Other proposals 
had to be abentedt foe similar reasons, and the committee 
dissolved without having reached aconclusion, | 
One of the members of the Committee, Mr. H. M. Lefroy, 
formerly Government entomologist to the Government of 
India, and then professor of the subject at the Imperial 
College of Science, resolved, almost as a forlorn bope, to try 
to work out the problem with his pupils, and to find aon 
anawer that would fulfil the rigid conditions. The sub- 
stance would have to deatroy the insects and yet be non- 
poisonous, non-inflammable, and have the least possible 
odour. Ite effects would have to bo relatively permanent. 
The risk of introducing rot be the use of an aqueous solu- 
tion would have to be avoided, and the golden colour of the 
wood left unspoiled, | 
The first stop waa to investigate the life history of the in- 
sect, in the hope of finding some weak link in the chain 
which could most easily be broken, “ Wild ™ beetles were 
found to live on oak and willow trees, and a fortunate 
chance discovered a stock of material for study. The adults 
can fly, but are very sluggish ; it seemed probable that the 
pest had reached the roof as chrysalides or grubs in the old 
wood or in repairs. They themselves do not tunnel, but 
oreep into chinks, sapaciahe where jointa do not fit tightly. 
There they lay the eggs, and the grubs, as soon as they are 
hatohed, begin to tunnel along the grain of the wood, oating 
out the softer When they are ready to papers they 
carry a tunnel until it is separated from the surface only 
by tho thinnest film, often not much more than the patina 
of{London smoke, There the motionless chrysalis reste, 
the mefamorphosis is gone through, and ultimately the 
beetle emerges. It has then to break through to the sur- 
face, an easy task in fresh wood, but so difficult in ald wood 
that many dead beetles were found just below the surfnos. 
A sulstance that would form afpermanent repulsive film 
would keep any adult bootles from wandering into the 
ore vices suitable for egg layin: . repelling the boring 
grubs from the surface, would force them to pupate so deep 
in the wood that the beotles could not break out. | 
After many trials, cedar wood oll, in quantities #6 small 
that it was innocuous to the human nostril, was found ex- 
tremely distasteful to beetles and grubs. Solid paraffin 
#uggested iteelf aa a mediam almost indestructible when ox- 
poged to London air and amoke, and in os thin layor #o trans- 
Parent ae not to obscure the colour of the surface to which 
it wasapplied. The liquid known as di-chlorabensino pro- 
vided a solvent which gave ponetrating power, and waa al- 
moat absolutely uninilammable and non-poldonous a8 & 
vapour. The formula was 02 per cent. of the solvent, 3 por 
cent. of soap, 3 por cent. of paraffin wax, and 2 por cont. of 
cedar wood oil, «This is sprayed on every surface ag it is 
exposed, on every separated piseo of wood, old or now, and 
again on the finiahed surface when the reassembling has 


been done and the steel fitted in. The di-chlorabenzine 
alowly evaporates, loaving behind transparent film of wax 
impregnated with the The newly treated wood. un- 
doubtedly has an odour, and the atmosphere of the Hall 
rodalla that of the “ we room of an asroplane factory. 
But the wood that has been treated forsome time gives off 
no appreciable scent, and has loat none‘of its golden colour, 
The work has been in progress for several years, and so far 
the treatment seems to be completely effective. 


The following Memorial is published at the request 
of the President of the Roya! Academy and the other 
signatories of the Memorial :— 

In June, 1920, the President of the Roynl Academy 
Invited the principal bodies in London ropresenting archi- 
tecture, art and archeology to confer together on the re- 
commendations of the City of London Churches Commiz- 
sion, 1919. Twelve societies or institutions nominated 
representatives aa follows :— 

Royal Acadomy of Arts: Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., 


C.B., PRA. , 
J. Seymour Lucas, Esq., R.A. 
National Trust : The Earl of Plymouth. 
ae Bond, Eeg. 
5. Hamer, Esq. 


Society for the Protection Earl Ferrers. _ 
of Ancient Buildings: The Rev. T. T. Norgate.. 
Society of (Antiquarics = Sir Hercules Read, P.S.A. 


| | + K. Poors, Esq. 
Victoriaand Albort Museum: Sir Cecil H. Smith, 0.V.0. 
Royal Institute of British John W. Simpson, Easq., 
Architects : P.B.CB.A. 
George Hubbard, Esq., F.S, A. 
Sir Hegonela Blomfield, B.A, 
Litt. D. 


Carmichael Thomas, Esq. 
Sy chara Preservation Edwin Freahfield, Esq. 


London Lereay Committee: Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D. 
Civic Arta Association ; Edward Warren, Esq., F.S.A. 
Arthur Stratton, Esq. 
Sirsa tartan Asso- Charles E. Keyser, Eaq,,F.5. A. 
ation 
Metropolitan PublioGardens Bernard Gibson, Esq. 

Association : Basi] Holmes, Esq. 

Conferences wore accordingly held at the Royal Academy, 
an it was decided to submit the following considerations, 
recommendations and suggestions for the consideration of 
the Bishop of London :— 

At a time when the worship of material success has 
secured o hold wpon sach large numbers of the people of 
this country, it is, in our opinion, a most dangrroas policy 
for those in power to diminish the number of churches in a 
commercial centre like the City of London, where, whether 
in aotoal use of not, they do at least serve as reminders that 
there are other and worthier goals than the acquisition of 
wealth alone. | 

Wo feel strongly that an evil precedent will be created if 
the Church of England is 4 party to the destruction of 
monuments of the past which are irreplaceable ; and we are 
glad to find that Lord Hugh Cecil, in hia note appended to 
the report of the Commission, in some degreo shares our 
misgivings on this point. Further, the fact that the monu- 
ments are churches on the one hand, and on the other that 
the consideration ia'a monetary one, will, in our judgment, 
re-aob wpon the Church itself in a mischinvous way. 

There is tho further argument, eet out by Mr. Edwin 


London Society: 
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Freahfield, that the churches built after the Great Fire were 
not a gift tothe Church; they were rebuilt by taxation of 
the people, and they are supported by rating in lieu of 
tithes, a fact that is not brought out in the report of the 
Ci i if - 


The City Corporation has entered a strong protest against 
the removal of these churches, and in our opinion far 
stronger reasons than those at present put forward are 
required to justify the Cestruction of these buildings and 

disposal of their sites in order to ereot churches in other 
places unconnected with the City, and for people whose 
duty it is to provide their own churches, and whoee in- 
ercased Incomesshould make it possible for them to do so. 

Independently of the actual legal ownership of the 
churches, we consider it important to remember that in a 
sense they are the inheritance, not of the diocese of London, 
nor even of the people of this country alone, but equally of 
oor kinamen of the Colonies and Dominions, who are a4 A 
rile posses of a more teverent «pint than ourselves for 
such memorials of the past, and who, it oon hardly be 
doubted, will regard the proposed destruction with dismay 

We are well aware that there is already throughout the 
country 4 tendency to destroy ancient remmins, either 
through ignorance or from the prevalence of a too commer- 
cial spirit, If London were to eet an example of such 
wholesale destruction a3 is now proposed, it would. in our 
opinion, have afatal affect over the kingdom et large, and 
lead to the disappearance of much that is precious, 

Although the fabries of the churches are no doubt the 
main subject to consicder, it has to be borne in mind, in ad- 
dition, that they frequently contain memorials of distin- 
guished citizens, intimately associated with the history of 
ve City of of the country. Removal of the buildings would 
ASS ¥ destroy the significance of such memorials, even 
if they continued to exist eleewhere. 

There ts further the question of the equipment of these 
buildings, not only of a structural character, such as wood- 
work, glass and bells, but more portable objects such as 
plate ; in many instances theae have been dedioated to the 
aerview of an individual church, ancl their alienation would 
involve the destruction of important historical data, 

It is evident that, in the case of somo churches, the great 
valueat ia eget churchyands, Theseareatproeent 
protected otot Parliament: bat it would bea flagrant 
reversal of the publié policy of the last thirty years if aie, 
almost the only remaining open spaces in the City, were to 
be covered with buildings, If and when such a proposal 
henomes Imminent, it is certain that the public will enter a 
vigorous protest, quite apart from the question of the con- 
secration of the land itaelf, | 

We recognise that the distinguished gentlemen who 
formed the Commission were amply qualified to decide 
pon the greater part of the issues involved ; but we ven- 
ture to demur, with all reepect, to acerpting them as autho- 
rities upon artistic and architectural questions. We think 
that our reluctance is justifiod by the suggestions in the 
Report (a) that in seven cases the body of the church should 
be demolishod and the tower left standing, and (b) that in 
some dares the internal fittings might be preserved for teein 
another churoh. We regard both these proposals as arohi- 
tecturally and artistically improper, 

In the same way we consider it in not a aolution to re- 
move and re-erect thean churches claewhore. [t would he 
an artistic blunder to re-ereet them in any surroandings not 
identical with the original sites, Archwologieally it would 
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bedishonest, Moreover, many of tho churches in plan and 
construction would be singularly unsuited to the needs of a 
suburban parish. 

For the foregoing reasons we desire to protest enphati- 
cally againet the destruction of the nineteen churches 
scheduled by the Commission. We notice that the Comimis«- 
gioners used the phrase that “due reverence * ehould be 
obverved in devoting some of these sacred buildings to wecu- 
laruses, We would venture to say that to recommend the 
destruction of any one of them can hardly conduce to their 
revercut treatment. Astron Wrra, (hoirman, 

In July, 1920, this Memorial was forwarded to the Bishop 
of London, who has sent the following reply :— 

Frernam Patace, 5.W.6, Febrecry 16h, 162), 

Deak Sin Astox Went,—Thank you for your letter of 
the Lith instant, on the subject of the Gity churches. 

Loan ageure you that no wholesale demolition of nineteen 
City churches is contemplated, At the present time I am 
giving my mind to the question of grouping certain of the 
City parishes, or the possibility of uniting them with poor 
parishes in the suburbs : 

It is possible that some few may eventually have to he 
pulled down or removed, but this would only be done after 
grave consideration of every case and due regard to the 
general welfare of the Church at large, 

Whila I hate myself to remove any old church, I cannot 
abut my cyes to the pressing question of the poverty of the 
Clergy, aml the provision of the spiritwal needs of people 
who have at present no church at all and no means of pro- 
viding one.—Yours sincerely, A. F. Lownox. 


The Burlington Magazine, Ltd., purpose addressing 
an appeal to the Bishop of London regarding the pro- 
posed destruction of the City churches. The appeal 
emphasises the importance of these edifices as works 
of art, and the hope is expressed that they may be 
allowed to remain intact and unmutilated. It is be- 
lieved that a formidable list of signatures might be 
effective in influencing the authorities to reconsider 
the matter of at least the more important churches, 
and the Burlington Magazine have sent a copy of the 
appeal to the Institute in order that members in aym- 
pathy with the movement may call in and append their 
signatures. The document is conspicuously placed in 
the Library, 

The City Lands Committee and thi tisti . 3 

City ed Cie Artistic Developmen 


In the Court of Common Council on Thursday last 
Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinson asked the Chief Com- 
moner if his attention had been called to the articles 
and letters in The Timex with reference to the es- 
tablishment of a Committee of Taste, or a Ministry, or 
some other authority, to deal With the artistic aspect 
of the City, and if he could give any information on 
the matter. 

Mr. J. R. Pakeman, 0,.B.E., answoring the question 
in the absence of the Chief Commoner, said that the 
Corporation's attention had been called to this subject 
long before the articles appeared in The Times. Tn 
July last Mr. Deputy Bird moved the following resolu- 
tion: “ That it be referred to the City Lands Com- 
mittee to consider und report to this Court as to what 
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steps should be taken for the artistic and architectural 
development of this City and for the preservation and 
permanent indication of premises of antiquarian and 
historical importance.” The Court agreed, and the 
mitter was now under consideration by the City 
Lands Committee. The present Chief Commoner and 
the City Surveyor, continued Mr. Pakeman, were both 
members of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and were in touch with that im- 
portant authority with regard to the point raised. 
The City Lands Committee had already received a 
' deputation from that Institute with reference to a 
branch of this most important subject. Mr. Millar 
Wilkinson could rest assured that the Corporation 
had the matter well in hand. 


COMPETITIONS, 
Renfrew and Rothesay War Memorials. 
Queensbury War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competitions are unaatis- 
factory. ‘The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
meanwhile Members and Licentiates are advised to 
teke no part in the Competitions. 








ALLIED SUCLETIES. 

The Annual Dinner of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tecta was beld at Cardiff on lth March. 

Mr. Ivor P. Jones [4,] (President of the South Wales In- 
stitute of Architects) was in the chair, and the guest of 
honour was Mr. John W. Simpson, President R.1.B.A., aup- 
ported by Sir Charles Ruthon [¥'.] (Presidunt of the Society 
of Architects), Mr. F, R. Yerbury (Secretary of the Archi- 
tectural Association), and Mr, T. Talicain Rees [F.] (Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Architectural Society), who were the 
responders to the President's Toast-of the Royal Institute 
of British Architeota, the Society of Architects, the Archi- 
tectural Assoviation and the Allied Societies. 

Mr. Ivor Jones reviewed the recent work of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects, pointing out the great in- 
crease of membership and the genuine awakening of interest 
in architectural matters in South Walos, and omphasisin 
the fact that bat for the wise guidance of the Royal Inati- 
tute of British Architecta, the sympathetic help of the 
Society of Architects, and the interest of the Architectural 
Assoviation and the Allied Societies, the South Wales In- 
stitute could not possibly do the work it had done in the 


past and hoped to do in the future. | 
Mr. John W. Simpson, in responding for the R.LB.A., 


pointed out that architests needed to keep before them the 
idval of “ good building” to be attained by a high standard 
of practice, and that they could, by seeking election on 
municipal councils, doa great deal for the community with 
theirspocial knowledge, and alo for the profession by show- 
ing the public that architects, because of their training, are 
practical men. He also laid stress on the need for a proper 
understanding between architects and builders, resulting 


in good work, which would in ite turn win the approval of 
the general public and so gain for architects gonerally the 
eredit to which they were entitled. | | 

Sir Charles Ruthen, responding for the Society of Archi- 
teots, pleaded strongly for Registration, pointing out that 
other professions did not allow anybody to practise until he 
had proved himself capable and efficient, whereas the so- 
dalled architect was often an individual possessing no archi- 
tectural qualitications, the result being a general lowering of 
the high standard aimed at by the profession. 

Mr. F. R. Yerbury, responding for the Architectural 
Association, referred to the educational work of the Associa- 
tion and the South Wales School of Architecture, predicting 
a successful career for the latter under its able head, Mr. 
W. S&S. Purohon, 

Mr. Tahesin Rees, responding for the Allied Socities, 
spoke of the deaision of the R.LB.A. to hold their Council 
meetings periodically in the provinces, a movement which 
would give the Allied Societies more prestige locally and 
greatly encourage them in their work. 

The toast of the South Wales Master Builders’ Em- 
ployers’ Federation was proposed by Mr. H.C. Portsmouth, 
F.3.Aro,, in which he referred to the danger to the archi- 
tectural profession through the activities of the Office af 
Works and the further waste of public money by a Govern- 
ment Department endeavouring to perform the inipossible 
by acting as its own architect and contractor. 

Mr. E. W. King, President of the Federation, responded. 
The last general meeting of the session of the Birming 
ham Architectural Association was held at the Socicty of 
Artiste’ Rooms, Birmingham, on the llth March. The 
President, Mr. H. T. Buckland [F.) took the chair, and 
Captain G. Salwey Nicol (F.] read a Paper entitled “ The 





B.A.A. Excursion to Bourges.” The lecturer eaid that 
people often wonder why architeots travel long distances 
and spond their leisure in studying such old buildings na the 
Gothic cathedrals, which seem to have no relation to the 
ssp submitted to them by this material age. Stimu- 

ed by the enthusiasm of students, they sometimes visit 
an old city, and, fascinated by the glamour of age and the 
theories of archmologists, they have some return for their 
trouble, but they return with the idea that making sketches 
of these old places is but an innocent hobby. This view is 
too superticial, They have not realived what a Gothis 
cathedral means, A great building such ne St. Etienne at 
Bourges is probably one of the finest flowers of human 
civiliantion. The lessons which can be learnt from such 
buildings will bear fruit when the materialism of the present 
ay cur cape off, anal it is ow duty in the meantime 
to keep alive that appreciation and respect for the great 
sahincunatioke of the Cane The architects who Crariarel to 
Bourges from Birmingham in the early summer of last year 
combined the delights of living in a fairly modern town 
with sketohing the many examples it contains of buildings 
of various ages. Tho ca ral, which naturally formed the 
ehief attraction of the pilgrimage, has an interior of five 
lofty compartments, arcaded and vaulted in stone, with 
that skill and grace for which the masons of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are so famous. The weat front, in 
the evening sunlight, with its great stretch of steps, bearing 
ita range of five open-armed portals and surmounted by 
two lofty towers guarding and supporting the groat rose 
window, is a sight which cannot fail to impress tho be- 
holder. No finer opportunity for the display of stained 
glass can be found than the three continuous clorestories of 








Bourges, which stretoh from west to cast without any in- 


terruption, for the is based on the simple lines of a 
Roman basilica, The whole of the windows are unforty- 


nately not glazed with the original glass, but a considerable 
sau remains, and enables it to Peahali fey in in 
this glorious possession. Such a pilgrimage as this is always 
too short, but one returns with pen jae memories and 


with o number of sketches which never let one forget 
the circumstances under which they were made, 


Mr. Nicol illustrated his lecture with many water- 
coloured drawings, sketches and photographs made during 
the visit, and aleo with a number of lantern slides At the 
con¢lusion of the lecture a vote of thanks was proposed by 
Nicol, who himself showed a few lantern slides which he 
bad obtained at Carcassonne and Albi during tho visit. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

In order to stimulato public intorest in architecture the 
Nottingham and Derby =gectant ae wre Society have for me 
ust few yours arranged a popular lecture to be given att 
University Gliese, Motingtar Air. Harry Gin was the 
choam lecturer this year, and on Friday, 11th March, with 
* Newstead ” us his subject, for over an hour he held the 
interest of a large and appreciative audienve, He told not 
ouly of Nowstead Abbey and its foundation, but of the 
history of the Byron family, of Robin Hood, and Friar 
Tuck, with ever and anon an interesting sidelight inte 
medieval craftamanmhip and devices of construction. 





Alderman EF, Honteman, who presided, said that there 
Was hover a time when it was more necessary to cherish o 
love of the beautiful than at present, The college had, as 
one of ite chief functions, the cultivation of suoh gifta. 
_ Newstead, said Mr. Gill, was founded by the Austin or 
Black Canons. It was the third of the religious houses 
founded by King Henry after the murder of Becket, The 
title, “ Newstead Abbey,” was o misnomer, as Newstead 
Was only a priory, and was oocupied by canons and not by 
monks. When the dissolution of the monasteries ooourred, 
the church was pulled down. Nearly the whole of the pre- 
sent house stands on and is incorporated with monastic 
walle, The west front, which still remains after six and a 
half centuries, Mr. Gill considered a tribute to the ornfts- 
mon of old. “Do not bo led away,” he said, “* by the 
popalar fallacy that these buildings wero rected by the 
monks who had plenty of time at their diaposal, They were 
not; they were built by crftemen who had to earn their 
living. In this instance they ¢ame from York, com ploted 
the church in 1270 and went on to Southwell, Sir John 
Byron came into possession in 140, and ot once began to 
ut it to secular uses. Prootivally every stone was used for 
utilitarian purpores.” In the course of the locture, Mr. Gill 
atid that ho knew it had become the fashion to look upon 
Robin Hood aga myth. THe thought it would be easier to 
prowe the legend than to disprove it. Many names found 
In the records of Newstead, such as Robin Hill and Searivtt 
Cross, wert reminiscent of the outlaw, 

The speaker went on to describe the discovery of a hrmas 
lectern, containing documents relating to the priory, which 
was recovered from the pond in the grounds, into which it 
had been cast, ‘This lectern wae now to be seen in the 
choir at Southwell. 

Byrons had bean associated with the neighbourhood long 
before they came into posession of Nowstead, One, who 
evme over with William the Conqueror, held the manor of 
Hucknall when Domesday Book was compiled. 
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MINUTES, X. 

At the Tenth Genera] Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, 14th March, 1921, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Phair; 
41 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 40 Asyo. 

, Gates (including 3 members of the Council), 4 Licontintes, 
and numerous visitora—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
26th February were taken as read and signed as correct, 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of the follow. 
5, Sa ee Lord Moulton, P,C.,. KvCE,, GEE, 

F.H.S., Hon, Associate, olocted 1883; Comte Robert de 

— Sian Ne me cd pmb Peaster ame 

» Pierre Joseph Hobert | pers, ‘onorary Clorrespondi, 

Member, electod 1866, Royal Gold Medallist 1897 ; Aatheies 
Hill, of Cork, elected Aesociate 1860, Fellow 1887, placed on. 
List of Retired Fetiows 1018; Wm, Cacil Hardisty, Fellow, 
elected 10H, 

_The following members, attending for the first time 
mince their election, were formally admitted by the Presi. 
dent: Samuel Nathaniel Cooke, Spencer Carey Curtis, 
Austin Durst, Arthur John Clifford Ewen, William Herbert 
Hobday, Geoffrey Norman, John Saxon Snell, Feflows - 
and Frederick Ernest Crotchley, Thomas Francis Ford, 
Horace Herbert Laws, Simpson Low, Jaming | regor, 
Percy May, Aston Charles Pickford, Lawrence Henry 
Shattock, John Stewart Thomson, Asscistes. 

The Hon. Seerctary announced the President's award in 
the competition promoted. y the Worshipful Company of 

Brewers for a Type Design for a Licensed Howse. 

_ Mr. H. Perey Adams [P, having read a Taper on 
Corrace Hosrirats and illuatrated it by lantern slides. * 
discussion ensued, and s rote af thanks was passed to him 
by acclamation on the motion of Dr. Vore Pearson, 
seconded by Dr. Arthur E, Giles. 

Mr. Adams having acknowledged the vote, the proceed- 
ings closed. and the meeting separated nt JO p-m. 
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Changes of Address. 
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THE LAND SETTLEMENT BUILDING WORK OF THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


By Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. [How. A.], Director-General of the 
Land Department, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th April 1921. 
SHE relationship of Government Departments to the practice of architecture has long been the 
subject of discussion in professional cireles. This is my excuse for devoting the greater part of 
this Paper to methods of organization both at the Headquarters of the Ministry and in the 
County Councils on whom the administration of the main portion of the task was devolved, first, by the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908, and later by the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act of 1919. 

When I had the privilege of reading a Paper here as long ago as 19th March, 1906 on-Leaded Spires, 
it was in my then capacity as an ironmongers’ bagman, whose relation to the art of English leadwork 
was commercial as well as archwological. When I communicated to the Institute on 26th June 1911] 
a Paper on the Heirloom Copy of Wren’s Parentalia, which now rests in our Library, it was as an 
architectural journalist. Inow venture before you as that most suspicious of characters, an established 
civil servant, charged with the duty of carrying out the instructions of a Minister of the Crown. In all 
three capacities I have tried to sustain faithfully, as an Honorary Associate of the Institute, a practical 
sympathy with the aims of professional friends of long standing. 

If I should appear to devote too much of my available time to organisation and too little to actual 
building, I suggest this ill balanee is necessary if you are to understand the Ministry's attitude in a 
much-discussed matter, the employment of official architects both by Government Departments and 
by Local Authorities. The work of land settlement for ex-Serviee men is the outcome of a pledge given 
during the war to men in His Majesty's Forces and to women who worked on the land during six months 
of the war, a pledge clearly repeated at the last General Election, that those who had fonght for the 
land should have access to it as small holders. This offer was, of course, subject to their being found 
suitable both as regards experience and the possession of enough capital. The administration of the 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Act of 1919, which gave statutory force to this pledge, divides itself into 
three main steps: (a)acquisition of the land; (b)its division into suitable areas to meet the varying needs 
of would-be small holders ; (c) the adaptation of existing or the provision of new houses and farm- 
buildings. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 suspended the small-holdings work of County Councils until after the 
Armistice, when the veto by the Treasury on the raising of local loans was withdrawn. During the 
war, however, considerable thought was given to the post-war problem of closer settlement on the land, 
and, as the result of the passing of the Small Holdings Colonies Act of 1916, the Ministry was empowered 
to purchase and equip up to 60,000 acres of land. Only 26,000 acres have been so acquired, part of 
which are in estates divided into small holdings and part in large farms under the eharge of a Director 
on which the settlers work for wages and receive a share in any profits earned. With the development 
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of the work of County Councils, however, the Ministry has ceased to acquire new estates, and in accord- 
ance with the general principle of devolving all but essentially headquarters services on County Councils, 
some of its own estates will be transferred to them as soon as their equipment has been completed. | 
will refer later to the Ministry’s own building operations + the work done through County Councils is of 
far greater volume and importance, 

What, then, was and is the Land Settlement task of the County Councils, and how have they 
grappled with it ? I give you the main statisties in round figures, because they have a direct bearing on 
the Councils" building programme. My figures apply only to England and Wales. 'Tho Scottish task 
is directed from Edinburgh. The total applications received between Ist January 1919 and Ist Decem- 
ber 1920, when the list was closed, have numbered 48,340, This figure relates to ex-Service men only, 
48 the settlement of civilians is for all practical purposes suspended, We expect that when all dedue- 
tions have been made from that figure, due to unsuitabliity from luck of experience or capital, change 
of mind, unwillingness to wait until buildings can be completed, ete., the effective persistent applicants 
will number 30,000 or even less if agricultural eonditions should develope unfavourably. Of these we 
have already satisfied up to date about 11,000. Ii, however, we include the men who have been 
settled on the Ministry’sown Land Settlement Estates, and a limited number of vivilians provided with 
small holdings by County Councils since January 1919, the grand total of settlers since we began our 
task is 15,314. Land has been acqnired and will come into hand for division by the end of this -year 
or later to settle approximately 6.400 more. We may therefore have to acquire from now onward 
abont 160,000 acres in order to satisfy a balance of 12,600 applicants. When the task is finished we 
shall, therefore have acquired about 410,000 acres (or putting it otherwise, 640 square miles), including 
much of the begt agricultural land in the country, and shall have in the process given $0,000 men a 
personal stake in agriculture, who had none before. 

Let me say at once, that settling 90,000 men does not mean building $0,000 new cottages. In the 
first place, ~ small holding " is a term covering very widely differing things, varying from a plot of bare 
land of from 1 to 2 aeres for market gardening or fruit growing to a 50-aere dairy holding equipped with 
a7-roomed cottage, dairy and a complete range of farm buildings. The small holdings supplied have 
ranged in capital cost from £100 to £5,000, but we have lately reduced the maximum cost for any one 
holding, inclusive of land and buildings, to £2,500, The pructice is, as far as possible, to provide the 
would-be small holder in the differing agricultural areas of England with the sort of holding he wants 
and is accustomed to work on. In the strawberry lands of Hampshire, in the gooseberry and currant 
country near Cambridge, in the plum districts of Worcestershire, and in the seed and bulb raising areas 
in various specially favoured districts, from one to three acres ure as much as a man can cultivate 
himself, even with the aid of his family. In large parts of Kast Angha, notably in Cambridgeshire, the 
Isle of Ely and parts of Lincolnshire, the small holder ETOWE prosperous on from 5 to 10 aeres of land 
devoted to potatoes, carrots, celery and green vegetables, He keepa no stock, and often prefers, in the 
fen country almost always and niturally prefers, to live in a village and ecyele or walk to his holding, 
In other counties grass dairy holdings are in the majority ; in others again, the small holdings are 
miniature mixed farms, partly arable and partly grass, 

It is impossible to give any average size of holding provided except purely statistically, but taking 
England and Wales as a whole, the average is 19} acres: 

I come now to the building problem, and here I must look back 2} years. We all supposed, I 
think, at the Armistice that building poees had reached their apogee, and looked for a drop when 
demobilisation brought men back to the building trades and to the manufacture of materials, 

When, therefore, the Ministry, or the Board as ii then was, Was preparing the Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Act passed in August 1919, and was making its financial estimate of the cost of fulfilling the 
pledge, our figures were based on the then prevailing prices. My then Minister, Lord Ernle, and Lord 
Lee of Fareham who suceceded him in August 1919, about the time the Act was passed, were justified 
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in believing that we should be able to carry through our scheme on broad and comprehensive lines 
with the money made available by Parliament. It is obvious that small holders will do better if thay 
are grouped on large blocks ofland. They ean organise themselves co-operatively for the bulk purchase 
of needful supplies, and can likewise bulk their produce for marketing and transport. It heeomes 
feasible for the Government or a local authority or for private enterprise to provide additional transport 
facilities for a district which, from carrying 4 population of from 1 to 3 labourers per hundred acres, 
becomes closely settled to the extent of perhaps 20 families per hundred acres. With the scheme of 
closer settlement, therefore, were bound up both the improvement of rural transport and a vast increase 
of rural honsing on large land settlement estates. 

In September 1919 I was one of ao Committee of five, representing tho Departments mamly con- 
eermed, sant by the Prime Minister to Germany and Belgium to consider the interrelation of land settle- 
ment, the establishment of industries in rural districts, housing and transport. This we did, and 4 
Dev elopment Committee of the Ministry of Transport has sat continuously since to carry into effect the 
lessons we laarned. Ineed scarcely say that the exigencies of national fmance have made it impossible 
io proceed with any of the improved transport schemes worked out. It is regrettable but inevitable. 
In the same way, my Department has been obliged to postpone until happier times the policy of exten- 
sive housing on large estates and to satisfy our applicants’ desire for land with the minimum amount of 
building. ‘This means the acquisition either of pieces of suitable bare land im or near the village where 
the applicant lives, orof small farms well provided with a farmhouse, divisibleinto two or three dwellings, 
and some cottages. 

I must remind you that under the old Act of 1908the County Councils were not allowed to undertake 
any small holdings schemes unless they were self-supporting. Ifthey failed in this respect, a burden fell 
on the county rate, and this responsibility not only gave the County Councils a vivid interest m economy 
but justified, indeed almost compelled, the Board of Agriculture’s policy of non-interference in anything 
but the financial issue of the Couneils’ schemes. 

Under the provisions of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, the creation of small holdings for ex- 
Service men is a wholly uneconomic proposition. The Act placed £20,000,000 at our disposal to 
meet the capital cost of the scheme, and the Government also meets all annual losses. The main fact to 
hear in mind is that the Government is paymaster, and must, therefore, exercise the supervision | ayp 
deseribing to-night. 

With loan money costing the Government 6} per cent. and with cottages costing from £750 to 
£1.000 each, and farm buildings in proportion, it is obvious that the annual cost to the Government of 
an equipped holding is largely in excess of what any small holder can afford to pay in rent and make 4 
li 

Ke estimate that, roughly, eight millions is the measure of the irrecoverable expenditure which will 
not be represented by rentals after 1926, when the small-holdings undertakings of the Councils will be 
valued. Such a financial operation would be wholly indefensible, except on the soundest ground of all, 
viz., that a solemn national pledge has to be fulfilled. 

When it became obvious in the summer of 1920 that the cost of building waa not likely to drop but 
rather to go on rising, the Ministry established maximum scales of capital cost and of annual loss per 
holding to which every scheme submitted by County Councils was required to conform before it eould 
be approved. Some of the estates purchased in our more optimistic days could not by any means be 
divided up and equipped within these maximum scales, but 1t has been the duty of my Department to 
examine most carefully and to ent down most rigorously every scheme submitted in order to reduce the 
losses to the lowest possible dimensions. In this matter the County Councils are the agents of the 
Ministry. They own the land, they equip it, they borrow the money, bat the Government takes the 
respomsilility for all losses. 

My mind goes back to the beginning of 1919, when Lord Erle asked me, after the completion of 
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my task as Controller of Supplies in the Food Production Department, to take in hand the supervision 
of the building programme of Lund Settlement (my promotion to the charge of the whole of the Land De- 
Department did not come until towards the end of the year). I then found the Minist ry without 4 single 
architect to supervise the spending on building by County Councils of about eight millions of money. 

Fortunately, the world of architecture was not strange tome. As my Old frends walked ont of the 
War Office with their demobilisation papers, 1fell uponthem. My first list of Superintending Architects 
included the names of Maxwell Ayrton, Oswald Milne, Clough Willams-Ellis, John Lee; and, last but 
not least, H. P..G. Maule, so you will admit that, whatever else my failures, I began the architectural 
side of my task with a notable team. It is true, I never hoped, or indeed asked, that they should desert 
the fierce joys and genial rewards of private practice for more than a short time. but I wanted to start 
well, and I did. Happily, I have retained Major Maule as Chief Architect, and Captain John Lee as o 
Superintending Architect, and hope to keep them until the task is over, and with them are now a staff 
of about twenty of the keenest, ablest, most devoted and most enthusiastic fellaws who ever laid pencil 
to paper, and, | may add, ever coaxed or convinced a local authority to do that which is right in the 
eyes of a righteous architect. Without them I am persuaded that the extreme difficulties and coml- 
plexities of the task would have landed me and the Ministry in the sea of failure and derision which has 
been known to engulf civil servants far more able and experienced than I shall ever be. You will please 
allow me to acknowledge here and now my debt of affectionate gratitude and admiration. 1 cannot 
break the Official Secrets Act and so risk probably five years in the Tower of London by revealing the 
words of a report of a Cabinet Committee which lately examined most closely into the administration 
and finance of Land Settlement. But 1am allowed to be so far indisereet as to reveal their opinion that 
if the Ministry's Superintending Architects had not shown great zeal and efficiency in effecting econd- 
mies when supervising the building work of Land Settlement, the cost of fulfilling the Government's 
pledge to ex-Service men would be substantially greater than it isin fact. But that is what one expects 
of members of this Institute, and neither 
you nor | are astonished. THE MIMSTER OF AGRICULTLaE 

Let me now indicate by a diagram the 
functions of that division of my Department 
which deals with Land Settlement,and its 
relationship with the County Councils both 
on the administrative and technical sides. 
Tt is essential to successful working that the 
Ministry's District Commissioners and the 
Superintending Architects shall be in the 
closest touch with each other, because they 
are our ambassadors to the County Councils 
for land and building business respectively. 
This touch is maintained personally in the 
country and by monthly Conferences at the 
Mimstry. It is also of fundamental import- 
ance that the administrative staff at Head- 





quarters and the architect staff shall perfectly  counTy cum COUNTY LAND ACENT QUAL HoLoncs 
nnders Land eachother,and accordingly every | = . 4 
week there meets a joint Equipment Com- ste ees oe ee 


mittee at which difficulties and, I think I 

miy also say, successes are discussed and the weekly reports of the architects are exmmined, 
We have also two similar weekly Committees dealing with Land Settlement generally and with the 

Ministry's own settlements at which the Building Branch is represented, You may say that my De- 
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partment is Committee-mad, and it is fair for me to disclose that a journalist has referred to these meet- 
ings as “* Weaver's Soviets,” but | am wholly impenitent. [see no prospect of success in any enter- 
prise which is nourished on minute-writing, and the holding of meetings at which every one, even very 
junior members of the staff, is encouraged to speak their minds freely, saves a vast amount of time and 
paper and mk, But, what is far more important, it establishes a spint of comradeship, and makes it 
possible for a lot of able men to pull together.as a team. Incidentally, it enables the head of a Depart- 
ment to weigh the value of his staff in a way that no other method provides. Iam at least convinced 
that it is the way to get on with the job. It is the way I leared to work at the Food Production 
Department when Lord Lee was my eluef. Tf my colleagues and | have put through the first stage of 
our task with any sort of success under Lord Lee as Minister of Agneulture, it will be by virtue of his 
skilled leadership and unvarying encouragement. And as, by a piece of neck which falls to few Minis- 
tries, our Parliamentary Secretary, Sir Arthur Griffith-Boseawen, who in that capacity was a stout and 
sympathetic supporter of the Ministry's staff, has suceeeded Lord Lee as Minster, it will be our fault if 
we do not finish the task in an acceptable fashion. 

As the accompanying diagram indicates, the Ministry's architects form mainly a superintending 
staff, and the duty of designing and building falls upon the County Councils. In order to administer 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908 the Councils appointed Land Agents, whose main business was to seek 
out suitable land, divide it into small holdings, administer it, see to repairs, collect rents, and generally 
do land agency work. In many counties the buildmg work was confined to dividing and adapting 
existing farmhouses and adding simple farm buildings. This was usually done by the County Land 
Avent, who was perhaps « Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, or had otherwise acquired some architee- 
tural experience. Sometimes the County Architeet, who did the schools, police stations, etc., under- 
took the small-holdings work ; occasionally, an architect In private practice was commissioned. It 
is certain that some of the work was ill done, but the bulk of the building work in most counties was 
confined to adaptations, and the number of new cottages built between 1905 and the war was only 
about 770 in the whole of England and Wales. 

Amongst the many virtues of County Councils is a strong sense of economy, more marked perhaps 
when they are considering their salary list than when they are spending capital moneys provided by the 
Treasury, but always marked. When the task of settling ex-Service men had to be confronted there 
was some difficulty in establishing the fact that the most economical way of carrying out a big building 
scheme is to employ thoroughly competent architects to design and supervise. The Ministry took the 
line that in such years as 1910 and 1920, when shortage of materials and of skilled labour called for a 
peculiar flexibility of mind, a readiness to serap old ways of writing specifications and a capacity to 
accept new methods and employ them intelligently were essential qualities in an architect, that such 
qualities command gooil salaries, and that cheap architects made dear buildings. My main task in 
respect to the employment of Architects by Councils, therefore, has been to urge the engagement of 
men with proper qualifications at proper salaries ; this has meant in some eases awkward controversies, 
and even the Ministry's insistence on the removal here and there of an architeet who has proved lacking 
in skill and, therefore, wasteful of public money. 

Full opportunity was given to the Councils for the employment of architects in private practice, 
but Tam free to confess that small-holdings architeots appointed ad hoc or the existing county architects 
when they had experience of farm buildings, have provided the best solution. Small-holdings work 1s a 
special branch of arehitecture with very different problems from ordinary housing. First, the farm 
buildings are an exceedingly important part of the task, and each agricultural district has its own 
traditions and practices in the housing of stock and of crops, so that intensive local knowledge is of 
great value; secondly, the proportion of alterations to new work is abnormally high, and demands, 
therefore, an abnormal amount of supervision on the spot; thirdly, the work is so extraordinarily 
seattered over the county that in the present difficulties the actual organisation of building repre- 
sents a far larger proportion of the whole task than in any other sort of work. 
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We have found the best results from the intimate and continuous association of County Land 
Agent and architect, both whole-time servants of the Council, working in the same building, and visit- 
ing the works together. It is rare, though not unknown, to find a man with the required knowledge 
of both sides of the small-holdings problem, who can tackle both land and builelings. 

I have been very disappointed at the lack of success, speaking generally, in counties where archi- 
tects in private practice have been employed-for small holdings. It leads to delays in carrying out the 
work, lengthy correspondence about trifles which two colleagues would settle in three minutes, and it is 
more costly. IT have come to the conclusion most reluctantly, but 1am quite clear I am right, The 
fact that in a few, a very few, cases the employment of private practitioners has worked woll does not 
affect my view at all. But let me say that I limit my opinion to the case of this highly specialised 
sort of work in the conditions in which it now has to be done. My personal view, for what it may he 
worth, is that it does not apply, and ought not to apply, to important public buildings in which archi- 
tectural abilities of very different order are required. ‘The architect in charge of cottage and farm 
building sehemes needs to be equipped with artistic talent, but must be even more an waniser and 
economist, whereas the architect of a public building must first and foremost be an artist. a qualification 
which the methods of reerniting for Government offices, and the terms and conditions of service therein, 
can hardly be held to ensure. In short, the qualifications desirable in the architect of public buildings 
are seldom found in a man fitted to be'a good Government servant. 

I come now to the building methods which the Ministry has encouraged Councils to employ. Until 
lately, the diflienlty which every one has experienced since 1919 of getting a firm tender-was peculiarly 
intensé in the ease of small-holding work, on account of the inaceessi bility of the sites and the smallness 
when 80 many jobs were to be had in or near towns, and, even if they wonld consider it, their difficulty 
in getting skilled tradesmen to rough it in lonely districts accentuated their unwillingness, In many 
eases the only chance of getting anything started was for the Council to set up a small Works Depart- 
ment, another practice of which I disapprove highly in principle, and should not sanction in normal 

But I want you to realise the special urgency of our task. ‘The men are waiting to get on to the 
land. As soon as a property is acquired, with possession in, say, 6 or 12 months, it is necessary to 
secure access to the huilding sites and to get on with the equipment so that, when possession is seoured, 
there may be roofs over the heads of the small holders and, equally important, of their stock. You 
may have read distressing accounts of small holders camping ont for months in tents and shacks of-all 
sorts, because the wicked Ministry of Agriculture, or the still wickeder County Councils, callously dis- 
regarded their needs, In such circumstances we had to get the work done somehow, and if there were 
no builders ready to tackle it, direct methods were inevitable. Moreover, in the large amount of 
adaptation work no sort of estimate has been obtainable, and real economies have been effected by 
employing labour direct. Even when working on the basis of time and materjal plus profit, the diffi- 
culty of checking accounts without a staff of accountants has made the work very expensive, I doubt 
if the provision of a large band of such people would haye recou ped their cost. Ido know what would 
have been said about hordes of officials. | 

Thronghout the task we have kept steadily in view the need of employing local materials, and we — 
have built in timber wherever local timber was available. In many oases there is a lot of standing 
timber on the estates, and this is cut and converted and used in farm buildings, fencing, &e., and even 
for rough house-carpentry, the men employed being in some eases the waiting small-bolders, 

You will ask now what is our actual building achievement after all this effort, It is small enough 
when compared with the vast scheme of urban housing consisting of hundreds or even thousands of 
houses on a single site. 

We have sanctioned the expenditure of £366,500 on the adaptation of existing buildings, and 
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£1,636,000 on new work, a total of £2,002,500. This work 1s going forward—it is not merely on paper. 
I exclude the value of all plans provisionally approved which have not reached the stage of actual 
building, but this category represents a large bulk of serious work done during the last two years, and 
about to come to fruition. 

Our total task will probably be only 3,000 new cottages and 1,900 sets of new farm buildings (in 
addition to the adaptation of hundreds of both), but they are spread over 62 administrative counties 
in remote Yorkshire valleys, on the slopes of Welsh mountains, and in the folds of inaccessible downs. 
L submit that our time has not been easily spent, and of the total personnel of my Department, 
numbering 450 people, the building branch, from chief architect down to Junior clerk, numbers only 
46, scarcely “a horde of officials,” 

Nor is the supervision of the Councils’ work the only duty of the branch. 

When we got to grips with our problem early in 1919, two things at least were clear: our old ideas 
not only as to actual cost, but as to relative cost, had to be serapped,and we had to make the best use we 
could of a limited range of available materials. Ihave consistently distrusted the policy, much boomed 
in 1919, of taking a short cut by turning Army huts into houses, the most unsatisfactory and, in the 
long run, the most costly expedient that could be devised. In some ¢ases, the imperative need of 
getting some sort of house built in two or three months, with the alternative not only of homeless set- 
tlers. but also of land going derelict for lack of cultivation, compelled us then, and still compels us, 
occasionally, tosanction hut cottages. But we have always pressed for the permanent house, not only 
for the sake of seemliness and comfort, but because the hut cottage, with 1ts short-loan period, is fiman- 
cially unsound, and merely postpones the problem of providing a proper permanent house for 10, 15 or 
20 years, when a fresh capital expenditure will have to be faced. 

Which, then, of the permanent materials were we to advise—brick, timber, or ordinary concrete 
blocks ? Stone was obviously impossible, save in rare cases. Was salvation to be sought in cob or 
pisé, or in metal-framed cottages, or in new sorts of fancy concrete, whether blocks or monolittuc, 
reinforced or not ? 

You are aware that it is a principle of our Government that the building work required by all 
Government offices shall be undertaken by one technical Department, H.M. Office of Works, and that 
rule was applied to the Ministry’s own farm settlement estates, extending to about 25,000 acres. 
Sanction was obtained, however, for the Ministry's Building Branch to undertake the equipment of the 
farm settlement at Amesbury, Wiltshire. We there built $2 cottages to every sort of plan and in 
every sort of material, five of them to the specifications of the building experts of the Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Research. I will not burden you with details of the results, some of which 
have been published, but, broadly, these are our conclusions. ‘Traditional cob is hopelessly expensive 
unless you happen to have a group of men who are familiar with it, but it gives an admirable house. 
Pisé with the chalk soil of Amesbury is about the same price as brick, given always efficient shuttering, 
which I think we can claim to have ‘perfected i ina very simple form, Pisé gives a very sound wall, but 
the plan must suit the material, and experience is needed to achieve this. Conerete blocks of chalk, 
12 to 1, made with any ordinary good machine, are thoroughly sound. 

Timber houses well built we found no cheaper than brick. Various proprietary methods of con- 
erete block building wrought no deliverance. The greatest novelty, devised by the Research Depart- 
ment, was a conerete of chalk and cement, 20 to 1, mixed quite dry, and rammed between shuttering, 
whieh proved very satisfactory but no cheaper than briek. Bek indeed held its own perfectly. 

At a later date it was arranged that the Ministry should also equip its three Lincolnshire Farm 
Settlements—Holbeach, Sutton Bridge, and Wainfleet, and there we have garnered the fruits of our 
Amesbury experience in really inexpensive eound building, either in timber, brick, or in continuous 
cavity monolithic concrete walls erected with simple shuttering, Our policy now is dietated solely by 
the varying types of building labour we have available, and we keep oll three materials going at once, 
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changing our minds rapidly as the circumstances of available labour and materials change. ‘This is 
possible at Sutton Bridge, because we have an estate of 6,000 acres coming into possession block by 
block over a longish period, and each block needs a very large proportion of new cottages and farm 
buildings. In Captain Ellison, an architect of a highly practical turn of mind, the Ministry has a Chief 
Buildmg Manager to whose skill and enthusiasm I owe a considerable debt. 

The value of having some estates of our own to equip has been incalculable, and the incident that 
we could get no contractor to build for us in Lincolnshire on reasonable terms has given the architec- 
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tural staff a close contact with problems of labour and supply which has been of infinite use to them in 
their task of advising County Councils and superintending their work. A staff whose sole duty is to 
BLop in an office and Pore over plans anal epecifications prepared by other people Te bowie to pret out of 
touch with actualities, especially at a time like this when the situation changes from month to month. 
For all that, I look forward to the time when a return to something approximating normal conditions 
will enable the Ministry to cease the direct control of building operations. My main objection to such 
control is 4 financial one. Building is a commercial business, with its risks and speculative aspects. 
No one ean foresee with certainty whether he will complete cottages at, swy, £500 or £1,000 apiece ; he 
inay be £200 8 cottage out. If I were to apply to the Treasury for sanction to a sclhieme of Land Settle- 
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ment in the County of A-I should say, for example, that the estate would cost £90,000, and the equip- 
ment another £90,000. I know the fee simple value of the land to a penny, and have a provisional 
contract to purchase at that pnee. If I have « contractor's tender for the necessary building work at 
£90,000 T can put to the Treasury a plain proposition :** Here is an expenditure of £180,000. The ont- 
goings on the property are so much, the rentals lean get will makeso much. The cost to the Exchequer 
will, therefore, be eo much.” 

Tf the contractor has made 4 mistake, that is is msk.. If, however, the Mimstry does the work it 
13 the Ministry that takes the nsk, and if my estimates are £10,000 too low the financial basis of the 
Treasury's sanction is destroyed. The work is in mid-career and has to be fimshed, so the money must 
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be found. That might even mean o Supplementary Estimate, a vile thing, justly condemned by the 
Treasury. 

If my estimate is £10,000 too high the Treasury has to budget for more than is needed. National 
finance would be impossible if in all Departments there were floating uncertainties like this, and, spoak- 
ing as an administrator, I dislike being responsible for any commercial undertaking. In the abnormal 
cireumstances of the times it is demonstrable that our Works Department in Lincolnshire is saving 
money for the Treasury, but [shall be glad when we can go out of business, and employ a contractor 
and. let him carry any risk there 15. 

L would add that the existence of a temporary skilled staff makes many things possible that will be 
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impossible when Government Departments are able to settle down to their trup task, which is adminis- 
termg the law and not running a business, and are equipped mainly with a permanent administrative 
staff and with only so many technical officers as are needed to superintend the work of the technical 
officers of Local Authorities in the interest of efficiency and sound finance. 

There are other objections. Building, like any other business, needs capital before a brick is laid. 
Money is no longer borrowed by the State at a low rate of interest, and in any ease contractors’ plant is 
a poor investment for borrowed money. It is also at least doubtful whether any commercial under- 
taking can work smoothly and well under the system of checks and sanctions which must necessarily 
and properly be applied by the Treasury in respect of expenditure of all kinds, and especially on salaries, 
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In the Government service there must necessarily be grades with certain salaries attached to them. In 
a commercial undertaking, each specific job justifies the employment of a specific man at the salary 
which his market value commands. ‘The fwo systems donot mix. There were bold spirits during the 
war who said that all would be well if Government Departments were allowed to have business men to 
run them and if those men were given so much money by the Treasury and allowed to spend it as their 
discretion dictated. In so far as that had to be done under the stress of war, it succeeded sometimes 
and failed often. Anyhow, no one seriously proposes to establish it as a system. I speak with some 
detachment, as [ was a business man and have been manager to one of the biggest contracting firms in 
the country, and am now a civil servant. I know both sides of the picture, and am satisfied that rigid 
Treasury control is absolutely essential, and that rigid Treasury control makes commercial enterprise 
impossible. 
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I think the solution is for Departments to keep out of business. It is often said that it is immora 
for the Government to com pete in business, I see nothing reither moral or immoral in it, but I think it 
highly inexpedient, unless it is unavoidable, becanse it is financially speculative. 
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Teome now to the sort of cottage designs we 
commend to County Councils and employ ourselves. 
We beran with high hopes of maintaiming a standard 
af dwellings for small holders which would justify 
our desires for a new world, and the Ministry's first 
Manual of Equipment of Swinll Holdings, issued in 
May, 1919, prepared by its Architectural Staff, was 
justly praised. Towards the end of 1919 rising costs 
had somewhat chilled us, and we issued a second 
edition with the more spacious types omitted and 
inserted some new ones on a markedly modest scale. 
In September 1920 a third edition followed in which 
we cut down the accommodation to a minimum, and 
exhorted the counties to adopt many economical 
devices which were the result of our own expenence. 

The responsibility lies upon the Ministry's archi- 
tects, not only of checking the Councils’ expenditure 
on building, so that on no estate shall the loss be 
greater than is allowed by the Ministry's maximum 
scale, but also of seemg to it that the cottages and 
buildings designed by the Councils’ architects are 
well planned and seemly, and that old buildings 
adapted are treated with the reverence dune to tradi- 
tional work, however hnmble. Ido not pretend that 
we have always succeeded or that the Ministry can 
be proud of everything done in the nameof Land Set- 
tlement, but I do claim that the level is reasonably 
hich, and that a good proportion of the work is con- 
spicuously successful, having regard to economic 
limitations. 

As examples of the work done by the Councils 
and by the Ministry, I shall now show on the sereen 
photographs and plans of cottages and farm build- 
ings oh small holdings, [See list of {Thustrations on 
p. 321.| 

Let me, in conclusion, say that at the beginning 
of the Ministry’s building work in 1919 I songht the 
advice of the President of the Institute on many 
points with regard to the remuneration of arolitects 
for smal! holdings work, and other professional mat- 
ters, and as you will assume without my labouring 
the point, received much wise and valuable advice. 


Before the task of Land Se ‘ettle dent for ex-Service mon is completed, the Ministry will need to 
approve the expenditure on equipment of between seven and eight millions as compared with 


¢2.187,000 on schames already sanctioned. 
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What I have done this evening, therefore, is to describe to you the task laid upon the Ministry of 
Agriculture in fulfilling a great national pledge, and to report progress. The major part of the work 
has yet to be done, but Lam persuaded that, with the skilled help which is given so enthusiastically by 
a devoted staff, amongst whom the Superintending and District Architects of the Ministry are a phalanx 
of common sense and professional skill, it will be completed in a way that will do them and the Ministry 
lasting credit. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS (PHOTOGRAPHS AND PLANS) SHOWN AT THE MEETING. 


| MINISTRY'S SETTLEMENTS. 

Aurspuny.—Cob cottage. 

Pisé cottages, “Two-storey single. 

Pisé cottages, Two-storey pair. 

Pisé cottages, Two-storey single, with weather-boarded gables and bedrooms in roof. 

Cottage in chalk concrete blocks, 12 to lL. made in block mochine. | 

Cottage in chalk and cement semi-rammed between ahuttoring (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research). 

Cottage in reinforced monolithic concrete (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research). 

Cottages in brick, pair, the moat economical type at Amesbury. Type 0.14 in Ministry's Manual. 
fossuny.—Pair brick cottages and conorete farm buildings. Designed and built by HLM. Office of Works. 
RovLesrox.—Pair of cottages, one with shop, (H.aL0.W.) 


Hotpeact:—-Pair brick cottages, an improved version of those first built by the Ministry at this Settlement. 
Farm buildings, in different materials, but to same plan. 
Srrrox Bunce. —Single cottage and farm buildings in brick, 
Single cottage in continuous valde monolithic concrete. (Ministry new system.) 
Pair of cottages in brick snd thatch, farm buildings in concrete. 
Pair of cottages in brick ; farm building in concrete. 
Brick farm building; weather-boarded and timber-frame farm building. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Fssex.—Beaumont Ratate: Single cottage, timber frame, weather-boarded and thatch. 
Beaumont Estate: The same in pairs, tiled, County Architect, John Stuart, F.B.L BA. 
Hawersurer.—Throop Farm: Pair of cottages in brick. ae 
Hecktield Place Evtate: Single cottage and re-erection and adaptation of derelict farm buildings. 
Wangficld Farm, Botley: Reconstraction of derelict sixteenth-contury cottage: Major Roberts, County Education 
Architect, | 


Couxwatt.—Baodilly Wendron : Single cottage in local stone. The iajie Alan Potter, A.RLLBUA., Architect. 
Somerser.—Thorn Farm, Castle Cary: Single cottage and farm buildings in local stone. 
Thorn Faleon: Single cottage and farm buildings in loral stone, 
Donyatt Estate: Single cotta and farm buildings in loen! stone. 
Major A. J. Toomer, Small Holdings Architect. 
GuovexaTxestime —AlMerton: Pair of cottages in brick, limewashed., TH. H. Scott-Willey, A.R.IB.A., Architect. 


Starroxvsnink—Cocknage: Bungalow for disabled men. 
Cooknage: Two-storey cottages (pairs), poultry holdings for disabled men, 
Rodbaston: Pair of cottages for disabled men, cowkeoping. 

Rodbaston: Pair of cottages for disabled men, cowkerping. 
Rodbaston: Single cottage and farm buildings, dairy holding. 
Rodbaston: Single cottage and farm buildings, market garden holding. 
Rodhbaston: Single cottage and farm buildings, mixed holding. 

J. M. Hotchkiss, County Land Agent. 


Cuxswme.—Huntingdon Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings. Market garden holdings. 
Buerton Estate: Pair of cottages and form buildings. Dairy holdings. 
H, Douglas Wright, County Land Agent. 


Anounsey.—Clwoh Dyrnog: Single cottage and farm buildings. Dairy holding. 

(Angleacy was the firat county to submit plans to the Ministry and to Legia building.) 
Garmedd Fawr: Pairs of cottages. 
Garnedd Fawr; Singlo cottage and farm buildings for dairy holding, 39 acres. 
Liwyn-vr-arth: Conversion of old barn into cottage. 

“J.T, Mather, Small Holdings Architect. | | 
Flint.—Hretton Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings for dairy holdings. 
Hopo Hall Estate: Single cottage for dairy holdings. | 
Rhuddlan Estate: Single cottage and {arm buildings for dairy holding. 

Samuel Evans, Lic. B.C B.A., County Surveyor, 

Mowraouxny.—Rhandrogynwen Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings. 
Cefnbryntalch, Newtown: Single ps 2 and farm buildings. 
RB. W. Davies, Small Holdings Architect. 
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DISCUSSION ON SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER'S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Jonx W. Sorrson, in the Chair. 


The Right Hon. LORD RIDDELL, rising at the in- 
stance of the President, said: 1 am sure we are very 
much indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver for his lucid 
Paper and for the admirable pictures illustrating the 
work of his Department. I desire this opportunity 
of congratulating Lord Lee, Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
Sit’ Arthur Griffith-Boscawen and their colleagues 
upon the admirable work they have done at the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, and upon what was done by Lord 
Lee and Sir Lawrence Weaver during the war in the 
Food Production Department. I have a personal in- 
terest in Sir Lawrence. He entered the Food Produc- 
tion Department in quite a lowly capacity. I remem- 
ber Lord Lee telling me one day that he found great 
difficulty in carrying on his work for want of efficient 
persons to assist him. I said, “ I believe youn have a 
most efficient person working in one of your cellars, 
I suggest you should go back to the Ministry and dig 
him out. His name is Weaver.” Lord Lee thanked 
me, went back and dug him out, and in due course 
Sir Lawrence Weaver moved to the highest position in 
the Food Production Department and performed great 
service for which, perhaps, he has not had sufficient 
eredit, J was very much interested in what Sir Law- 
rence said about economy. We are all for economy. 
But Tam glad to think that architects are not usually 
so much for economy as most other people, for they 
recognise, perhaps more than anybody else, that build- 
ings when erected are more or less permanent things, 
and that they havea duty not only to their client, but 
to their country. It is a horrible thought that forthe 
sake of a few million pownds even our dear England 
should be rendered leas beautiful than it is hy the con- 
struction of a number of wretched little cottages. Lam 
glad that Sir Lawrence Weaver and those acting with 
him have done their best, within due limita, to avoid 
that. Sir Lawrence said that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Government were under an obligation 
to perform this work because a pledge had been given, 
As faras lam concerned I pay no regard to the pledge 
atall. Jt is a splendid investment to erect these cot- 
tages, and asplendid investment to put thease people on 
the land. When the Germans were battering away at 
Amiens in March, 1918, we all said, “ What does it 
miatter what it cost if we only win the war?“ It eoat 
a good deal to win the war, but we won it. Our main 
purpose ought to be to have a happy and contented 
people in this country, and, in particular, a ha py and 
contented agricultural population, and, speaking for 
myself, I will gladly pay taxes for the purpose of secur- 
ing that end. Sir Lawrence told you that these trana- 
actions cannot be carried out on economical lines at 
the present time. That may be quite true, but in the 
long run they will be economical, because you can have 


no better investment than sound cottages and sound 
agricultural properties in a country like Great Britain. 
Sir Lawrence Weaver was good enough to borrow a 
simile of mine—I think | mentioned it some time ago. 
[ said to him that most professional men have a way 
of burying their failures. Lawyers bury theirs in the 
Bankruptcy Court, and doctor bury theirsin the ceme- 
tery. The misfortune, however, is that architects do 
not bury their failures. They stand us a permanent 
menace, Therefore it is most essential that you should 
have well-designed houses, Sir Lawrence referred to 
that burning question, the incursion of Government 
Departments into the realms of architecture. With 
reference to that, Tam a professional man myself, and 
fully realise the feelings of professional men and pro- 
fessional societies. At the same time, the main PRU pHOee 
is the public good. As a general rule professional men 
are prepared to subordinate their own feelings when 
they are satisfied that it is essential for the public wel- 
fare that a certain course should be taken, It is obvious 
that if a public department is building thousands of 
cottages and hundreds of farm buildings, the construc- 
tion-of which requires great technical knowledge and 
many experiments, it is essential that the department 
should engage ita own architects. I agree with Sir 
Lawrence Weaver that in the case of large Govern- 
ment buildings it is better that there should be an open 
competition, that you should have an orportantty of 
finding what fresh geniuses there are in the architec- 
tural world, and that the plans should be prepared on 
the most modern and advanced lines. On your behalf 1 
thank Sir Lawrence very much forhisadmirable Paper, 
and sincerely hope that wide publicity will be given to 
what he has been doing. | have spent a good deal of 
the last two years at Peace Conferences, I see that 
the Secretary of the Cabinet has just written a Paper 
on ~ Diplomacy by Conferences.” I would gay that 
in all public affairs what we want is open diplomacy ; 
we want information as to what is being done, and if 
that information is supplied, that is the best method 
of avoiding criticism. That is another reason why I 
think we are indebted to Sir Lawrence for the admir- 
able disquisition he has given us upon the work of his 
Department. 

sir DOUGLAS NEWTON, K.B.¥. (Chairman of the 
Cambridgeshire County Council): It gives me very 
great pleasure to be allowed to second the Vote of 


_ Thanks which has been proposed by Lord Riddell. 


We are all greatly indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver 
for the interesting and instructive Paper he has given 
us, anil are grateful for the way in which he has dealt 
with what is, after all, a very complicated and diffi- 
cult subject. Very few of us realise how large and how 
complex is the problem with which the Ministry of 
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Agriculture are faced. Few people realise the powers 
given under the Land Facilities Settlement Act. 
Under the terms of that Act—and it is brought par- 
ticularly to my notice because I speak by virtue of 
being chairman of a county council, which is a body 


charged with the other side of the administration of 


the Act—under the provisions of that Act we can turn 
a man out of his home, or out of the farm which he 
has held all his life, and which his father held before 
him, every tree of which he has planted or tended per- 
sonally ; we can turn him out to seek for occupation, 
if he can find it, at fourteen days’ notice. Those are the 
powers which we possess, and it only shows that with 
powers so great and so far-reaching how necessary it is 
to advance carefully and to administer the Act with 
tact and discretion. I think we are very fortunate in 
the way in which Sir Lawrence and those associated 
with him have put into execution an Act having such 
enormous powers. Sir Lawrence referred to the ques- 
tion of the employment of architects by county councils 
and by the Ministry of Agriculture. This, so far as 
county councils are concerned, was at one time a 
hotly debated question, and I think now that we have 
all tumbled down on perhaps what you would consider 
the right side of the fence, it is generally admitted by 
county councils that expert advice of a qualified char- 
acter is most essential, and most county councils now 
employ at least one architect, and many two—one for 
the educational side of their work, and the other for 
the land settlement side. At the same time I would 
like to urge the great advantage to be gained by close 
and whole-hearted co-operation between the profes- 
sional architects and the land agents who are skacod 
with the settlement of the men and with the provision 
of the most suitable buildings for the working of the 
land in question. Sir Lawrence referred to the advan- 
tage of men living in villages. Coming, as I do, from 
Cambridgeshire, we find that the great majority of our 
small holders prefer, and rightly so, to live in the vil- 
lages ; and I is vc that os much advantage will be 
taken of that feeling as possible, as it is most desirable 
to encourage it. If you can settle men in the villages 
rather than dot them about in outlying places you can 
develop community life, and you cannot develop com- 
munity life acequately and satisfactorily unless you do 
settle them fairly close to, or in, the villages. Condi- 
tions are now very different from what they were only 
a few years ago. The advent of the bicycle makes it 
much easier for a man to get to his work. Again, the 
question of fertilisers makes it possible to farm ina 
somewhat different way from that previously consider- 
ed necessary. All these things have their effect on the 
building question and the place where the buildings 
can best be erected. There is also the further question 
that has arisen as a result of the limitation of hours 
and working conditions, namely, the Saturday half- 
holiday, That has come to stay, and it gives an oppor- 
tunity for men to organise sports and games, which, 
again, is a strong reason for living in close community, 
There is, too, the question of co-operation. Co-opera- 
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tion is vital to the small man, because it puts him more 
in the position of the big man, and gives him a power 
of bargaining and getting commodities on reasonable 
terms and disposing of them on good terms. Unless 
small holders are brought together by living near 
friends and neighbours, you can never establish that 
confidence which it is so essential to establish in the 
rural mind and upon which the spirit of co-operation 
rests. I must asy I have viewed with some alarm the 
development along uneconomic lines of very large 
numbers of holdings. So far as my county was con- 
cerned, we were self-supporting under the 1908 Act, 
and should have remained self-supporting under ordi- 
nary conditions. At the same time we were not ty pical 
of the whole. The money 13 now running out, and we 
shall be faced soon with a large unsatisfied demand 
which it will be very difficult to devise means of meet- 
ing. I hope that steps will be taken to encourage 
private land-owners to satisfy that demand as far as 
possible, and that the hiring of land will be one of the 
steps which will be taken to find land, because it is 
most important that those men should not be dis- 
appointed. As regards the employment of direct 
labour, in a general way we find in Cambridgeshire 
that the contractor ia more economical, more astute 
and more efficient in the management of labour than 
we are able to be. He is better able to supervise and 
direct labour and to get the best out of it, not unfairly, 
but properly, than we are able to do, and it is not a 
ee plan to set up lurge works departments of our 
own. Contractors, after all, have a very definite and 
direct incentive, namely, profit, which is still the mov- 
ing impulse in regard to effort in this old country, and 
although abnormal times require abnormal methods, 
Ido hope that Sir Lawrence Weaver and his Depart- 
ment will not encourage—I do not think they do—the 
setting up of large numbers of works departments 
throughout the large area which they control at the 
present time. We all tender to Sir Lawrence our best 
thanks for his most interesting Paper. He has shown 
as clearly the magnitude of the task he has had to face, 
and as a county councillor I am very grateful to hun 
for the kindly reference which he has made to us, and 
the part which we have played in trying to assist him 
in tackling and dealing with this great problem. After 
all, we have a great population—more condensed, 
more congested, perhaps, than in almost any other 
country in the world—yet we find that we have had 
practically no serious agrarian troubles. Why is that ! 
L think it is because it has been the aim of our legis- 
lators to do what they could to satisfy all legitimate 
demands, and they have passed legislation making 
land available on fair terms at short notice to those 
who are qualified to cultivate it, I hope that we may 
long continue to do all we can to meet the legitimate 
demands of those desiring access to the land; 1 hope 
that we may never change our policy in that respect, 
because I aim convinced that out of that we get, and 
we shall continue to get,-a strong and virile popula- 
tion, a population able to maintain the traditions of 
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the past, and to uphold that proud and wonderful 
position which we now have among the nations and 
the people of the world. 

Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G.: May I, Mr. 
President, as having been Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, express my very great pleasure 
at the review which Sir Lawrence Weaver has given 
us of the work that Department has been able to do 
since the war. It has been a great relief to see the 
good antl sound and really, in many cases, quite hand- 
some work done by the counties and the Department. 
Tt has been a relief to me personally, because at one 
time I shared the apprehensions which your Institute 
had lest the country should be disfigured by a large 
amount of cheap and nasty building. I noticed that 
Sir Lawrence told us that, on the whole, the cheapest 

@ was the building in brick. We are not all 
enumoured of the plain brick cottage, and I was glad 
to see in the stone counties that they were still build- 
inginstone. ITlivein North Oxfordshire, and I should 
be very sorry to see the habitual stone building super- 
seeded by brick. We still find we can build most 
cheaply in the local stone which we dig from the 
ground, provided we do not spend too much time and 
labour in cutting quoins, but use brick facings for the 
openings in windows. That makes a very nice eot- 
tage, and T hope we shall continue as much as possible 
to buildin stone. There is one point I would like Sir 
Lawrence Weaver's opinion on, The country I refer 
to is a country of small holders: it is the country of 
Fergus O'Connor's Land Settlement, but also round 
Ridgwood Forest there ix a very wild part of the 
county where a great many wild men lived and squat- 
ted, and when the forest was afforeated th ey received 
grants of land. We have ten or o dozen smaller 
fates in my own village, living on lonely farms, keep- 
ing a few cattle, and altogether living under conditions 
which the Board of Agriculture scientifically proves 
to be entirely uneconomical and impossible, but 
whieh from their point of view give them a very good 
living and one they prefer to any other kind, They 
have very mice old farm houses and farm buildings, 
but owing to the fact that they are roofed with stone 
alates and were originally built with timber rafters and 
oak laths, they are falling down, and unfortunately the 
Stonesfield quarries have been closed so that there are 
very few slates obtainable. | shonld very much like 
to see county councils extending their assistance to 
those holders in order that they and their beasts may 
not be without shelter - perhaps the county councils 
eould extend their architectural help towards some 
means of meeting the great difficulty they are in now 
of maintaining their buildings, Of course, to a cer- 
tain extent we are not rebuilding any atone walls, and 
where an old slate roof geta bad the local builder bu va 
the slates and thatch is now put on. Before the war 
it was not thatch but corrugated iron, or perhaps blue 
Welsh slates. But both are too expensive now, and I 
am happy to see there isto be a change. The county 
councils in such places as Oxford might do a good deal 
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to save those small holders, who live a very admirable 
and healthy kind of life, by giving a little architectural 
help in regard to maintaining those buildings and find- 


ing the materials. 


Mr. W. P. BLACK [F.] eaid he came from South 
Africa, this being the first time for seventeen years 
that he had visited London. He had had ample oppor- 
tunity, both in South Africa and in the Colonies, of 
noting the different methods by which settlement had 
been made on the land, and Sir Lawrence Weaver's 
illustrations had afforded him great pleasure, because 
thev showed a more substantial class of building than 
could ewer be attenipted in, for instance, Canada or 
Australis. In New dealand the system of conatrue- 
tion was such that « sawyer going into a district would 
cut down the timber on the farm, and after a very 
short time that timber was used for building. In 
South Africa the system of pisé was by no means new, 
for some of the buildings erected on that system had 
lasted considerably overa hundred years. ‘The Dutch 
folk always took the precaution to whitewash their 
bmildings about every second year, and it was sur- 
prising how long their buildings last. It was indeed 
refreshing to find that the soci in the dear old home- 
land were now making an effort to settle their soldiers 
on the land. Settlements had heen going on for the 
last fifty years in the Colonies,and he was only sorry 
that the surplus men here were not sent ont to South 
Africa in particular, where they would be very wel- 
come and where an expenditure of £2500 on a holding 
would mean almost a new life for them ; they would 
find the conditions there very congenial, and he was 
sun: the British Empire would be benefited by having 
those men out there, for, a» every one knew, the lads 
from the Colony during the warall did what they could 
to keep the flag flying. (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT : A week or two ago it was my 
pleasure and privilege to sit at a dinner next to the 
gentleman who is now the Minister of Agriculture, Sir 
Arthor Griffitth-Boseawen. Upon him fell the duty of 
replying to the toast of the Government Departments. 
He prefaced his speech by saying that he was not sure 
that it was a very populartoast—a remark which was 
erected with loud applanse—and proceeded to skate 
dexterously over the merits ordemerita of severn! of 
the Government Departments. He admitted quite can- 
didly that he had heard some of them described as 
“extrivagant " and, turning to Sir Eric Geddes, who 
was sitting near, he gaid, “{ have even heard them 
termed * grandiose.’ ”* Having said that, he proceeded 
with great enthusiasm to dilate on the merita of one 
Department, which he said he had always found uni- 
versully popular and greatly beloved. That-waa the 
Ministry of Agriculture. He is now the Minister of 
Agriculture, and | was wondering, as I heard Sir Law- 
rence speak—we know that the chiefs are coached b 
their chiefs under them, their chieftains, ax the Scotch 
eall them—whether it was Sir Lawrence who had 


_ 


enached Sir Arthur Griffith-Boseawen, or whether 
Sir Arthur had laid down lines that Sir Lawrence was 
to follow to-night. At any rate, we admit Sir Law- 
rence has made a very excellent case for his Depatt- 
ment, and we acknowlelee with gratitude his hand- 
gome admission of the help that he has had from 
members of the Institute. At this late hour Tam not 
going through the Paper, which I have very heavily 
annotated, There is only one pomt on which I think 
you would like a word from me, and that is the ques- 
tion of the employment of Government Departments 
to carry out work which, I think justly, we consider 
might be very much better done by private enterprise. 
Sir Lawrence his said that he sees nothing moral or 
immoral in such a practice ; but I think we may at 
least consider it a matter of very doubtful morality to 
tax His Majesty's subjects and keep up a Department 
which deprives them of theirown livelihood. That the 
proceeds of taxation should be used to deprive private 
citizens of the means to meet taxation seems to me 
shockingly immoral, That, gentlemen—and | am ad- 
dressing more particularly the members of the Lnsti- 
tute here—applies to w question of policy and not to 
the official architects themselves. The official archi- 
tects themselves are in many cases members of this 
Institute, and as such they have all the privileges, the 
protection and all the affectionate support which this 
Institute can give them, provided always that they 
themselves walk within the perfectly clearly laid down 
lines of professional morality. (Applause.) 


Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER, in returning thanks, 
said: [ need scarcely say [am very grateful for all the 
polite things said about me, some true amd some not ; 
but um very grateful, whether true ornot. [should 
like to say one word on the question of the grouping of 
holdings. Tamrather proud to remember that in the 
forefront of our Manual on “The Equipment of Small 
Holdings " we drew attention to the importance of 
grouping cottages and holdings together and forming a 
new communal centre rather than scattering them all 
over the estate. I did not, of course, deal with the 
Coma of co-operation because it is a very darge and 
lifficult subject, but I need scarcely say that the 
Ministry is keenly alive to the necessity of promoting 
cooperation, It is true, as Sir Douglas Newton anid, 
that we have gigantic POWeTs, hut beme very patient 
and kind, we rarely use them, and then only with re- 
calcitrant persons. There is a power even more drastic 
than the power of compulsory purchase, and that is the 
power cf compulsory hiring. iT Douglas apoke of the 
novessity of private lund-owners hiring land to amall 
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holders in order to provide those who cannot be sup- 
plied when the Government fund runs out. But 
i would remind him that county councils—they 
always hate to be reminded of this, and that is why I 
do it—have powers to put a compulsory hiring order 
on any man’s land for thirty-five years, which is surely 
the most extraordinary power with which a local 
authority was ever invested. Chairmen of county 
councils are potentates. All that Sir Douglas has to 
do, is Chairman of the Cambridgeshire County Coun- 
cil, is to go back to Cambridge and write out com- 
pulsory hiring orders for all the land he wants, and 
then the owners have te give it up for thirty-five 
vears. It ts an extraordinary power, but exercised 
so gently that ib is not noticel. With regard to 
Sir Svdney Olivier, it is very charming of him to 
he so kind to a young and ingenuous lad who fol- 
lows in his mature footsteps, and Tam glad to make 
the proper and official reply. I have to remind the 
honotirable member that under the provisions of the 
Land Settlement Facilities Act, 191%, the funds pro- 
vided by that Act are not to be used for helping 
civilians, but that preference has to be given to all ex- 
Service men, Therefore, those charming civilians who 
have stone files and small holdings in Oxford, must 
wait until some other Parhament provides funds for 
the repair and improvement of their holdings. | have 
to see that nobody but ex-Service men gets the benefit 
of funds provided under the Act. The honourable 
member will very much regret my reply. but that ts 
the statutory position. [tis very pleasant to have 
a friend from the Dominions here, but I should like to 
correct, one misapprehension. He must not think that 
we spend £2,500 on each small holding created in this 
country. [said that £2,500 was the maximum amount 
whichwas spent on anyone holding. Asa mattcrof fact, 
Sir Donglas Newton, who is one of the most economical 
chairmen of county councils in the world, and spends 
less money than any county council chairman there 
is, settles his men ata few hundreds apiece in Cam- 
bridgeshire, [ may mention that the average for 
England and Wales is something between £750 and 
£000 per holding, and it would be mach lower were tt 
not that in Wales the expenditure per holding ts high, 
Welsh small holders are exacting people ; they want 
more acres and buildings than anybody else, and thus 
the average is increased forthe whole country, but that 
is because the agricultural conditions of Wales are not 
favourable to the inexpensive and small English 
market garden holdings which bring down both the 
English and the general average. But £2,500 is now 
the absolute maximum even in Wales. 
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REVIEWS. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON, 

The Eighteenth Century in London, An Accownt of ifs Social 
Eife and Arty, By EF. Hereaford Chancellor, M.A., 
PR fiat Soc, 40, Lond. 1020, 354, met, [BLT Bate. 
ford, Ltd., 04, High Holborn, W.C.) 

There is no better antidote to the distressfulnesa of 
our own hustled history than a plunge into the placid 
witers of the eighteenth century, Tf middle-aged 
people may still occasionally be betrayed into apeak- 
ing of it as the “ last century,” the expression appears 
almost comic as applied to a period so remote in every 
aspect from ourown. Is not the age of Dickens now 
all but faded from the memory of the oldest among us ? 
And the London of Pope and Johnson is as diverse 
from that of Dickens as it is from that of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 7 

We of an age etill tossing in the fever of world war, 
and supping full of horrors, with our nerves wracked 
by recurrent crisea in politics, manners and art, turn 
with relief to the contemplation of one which, at any 
rate at this distance of time, appears to be swayed by a 
pervading harmony, an age where tout se tient affords 

t once a sedative and a steadying influence to one of 
harsh contrasts and discordant tendencies. Our preat- 
grandfathers had their worries and alarms; but, real 
as they were to them, they can be observed with philo- 
sophic calm by descendants whose experiences are far 
more cataclysmal, 

Tt may be said that the eighteenth century is not 
quite so much all of a piece as it may appear to a first 
glance; that there is almost aa much difference be- 
tween the ages of Anne and of George ITI. as between 
these and the ages of the Restoration and the Regency. 
Yet the eighteenth century—especially if it be ante- 
dated by a decade so as to coincide with the interval 
between our own “ Glorious Revolution " of 1688 and 
the French Revolution of 1789—has a unity of ita own 
which minor internal differences do but enhance, and 
from this unity there disengages itself flavour of 
leisureliness in work as in play, a harmony all the 
more reposeful that it is not of the dazzling texture of 
the Middle Ages or the Renaissance with their intense 
ideals, but woven on 2 warp of moderation and com- 
mon sense, of benevolence and good taste, 

Urbanity is the dominant note of its civilization. It 
is therefore in “the Town” that we find its fullest 
savour, and we may look to Mr. Chancellor's pages, 
displaying as they do London in its manifold aspecta, 
for the quintessence of English life of that age. 

If Messrs. Batsford have a fault as publishers it is 
that they present their authors with the pint pot and 
request them to serve up the ocean in it. Works pro- 
duced under these conditions suffer from an enforced 
compression which tends to crabbedness of atyle and 
difficulty of bra and a work such as Mr. Chancel- 
lor's is precluded from that virtue of “ copiousness 
so much prized by the literary critics of the age with 
which it deals, and so much demanded by a wealth 
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and variety of information diligently garnered from 
reais fi sources and not to be found elsewhere 
between two covers. It is no mean feat to unfold as 
he does within the compass of 260 pages a panorama 
of London and London life in their multiple aspects, 
the London of Harley, of Walpole and of Pitt, of Dry- 
den and Addison, of Swift and Pope, and of Johnson 
and Goldsmith, of Thornhill, of Hogarth and of Rey- 
nolds, of Wren and Haowksmoor, Gibba and Ware, 
Chambers and Adam, the London of the coffee houses 
and sedan chairs, flowing perukes and sacques, and the 
London of the clubs, hackney coaches, powdered wigs 
and monstrous hoops, | 

Mr. Chancellor's chapters on the social life of Lon- 
don, its manners and humours, of London at work and 
at play, are excellently done and full of varied interest. 

Under his guidance we can live among the “ great" 
and the mob, the wits, the blue stockings and the 
denizens of Grub Street, the Mohocks and Macaronis, 
the merchants and the “ beaux”; take coach at the 
Four Swans in Bishopsgate, or a wherry at Whitehall 
stairs, lose or gain a fortune at White's and be relieved 
of it by gentlemen of the road before reaching Ken- 
sington ; we may drink tea at Mrs. Cornelys' at Car- 
lisle House, coffee at Button’s in Covent Garden, or 
chocolate at the Cocoa Tree in St. James's; we may in- 
spect Lunardi’s balloon at the Pantheon in the Oxford 
Road,supin the Spring Gardens at Vauxhall,attend « 
concert at Ranelagh or a rout atChesterfield House; we 
may “cheapen"’ printeat Bowles’sin St. Paul'sChurch- 
yard or old clothes in Rag Fair; we may be enter- 
tained by the fury of the birds in the Royal Cockpit or 
of lunatics in Bethlehem Hospital, and besides the 
everyday humours of the streets and spas, the turn- 
ae and the markets, we may witness the rarer de- 

ights of special occasions, fairs, water pageants, Lond 

Mayors’ shows, elections and riots, pilloryings at 
Charing Cross or executions at Tyburn ; we may wor- 
ship decorously with Dr. Johnson at St. Clement 
Danes, or if we prefer “ enthusiasm” we may be 
carried away like Lady Huntingdon by the eloquence 
of Whitefield in Moortields. 

Of the outward form and aspect of London Mr. 
Chancellor has much to teach us in his chapter on 
topography, the value of which is, however, somewhat 
diminished by the absence of plans, and in the admir- 
able ones on the pleasure resorts, great houses, public 
buildings and churches. 

In attempting to reconstruct mentally the London of 
the eighteenth century one is constantly struck with 
ite amallness and its newness: 

Tt was a small town when the open country began 
with Moorfields at the gates of the City; green fields 
atretched from the back of Bedford and Montague 
Houses in Bloomsbury to the slopes of Highgate and 
Hampstead, which, like Kensington and Chelsea, were 
iwolated rural villages, when Dr. Johnson’s friend, 
General Oglethorpe, could remember shooting snipe on 
the site of Regent Street, and, but for a few agglome- 
rations of houses along the main roads and shipbuild- 
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ing centres like Rotherhithe, the Surrey side was an 
expanse of marshes and market gardens, dotted with 
isolated cottages and roadside inns like the Elephant 
and Castle and the Dog and Duck near the present 
Bedlam. 

It was a new town, for the Great Fire had reduced 
all that lay between the Tower and the Temple, and 
from the river to Cripplegate, Aldersgate and Newgate, 
to the same condition as that in which the Germans 
left the towns of France and Poland, a wilderness of 
dust and smouldering embers; andinspite of the proud 
boasts of the inscription on the Monument, 1t was 
not till a generation had almost passed that the build- 
ings, re-crected from time to time within the area of de- 
vastation, attained toanythin cig di edacans mcsciseepaas & 
while fresh losses were caused by subsequent out- 
breaks in the Temple and Whitehall. 

If the old tortuousness and narrowness of the tho- 
roughfares were but in a very slight degree mitigated 
in the new city, in sanitation, in the paving and clean- 
lines of its streets, and in the substantial character of 
the general run of its buildings, it was far in advance 
of ita predecessor. And if the picturesqueness of its 
timbered houses and many priceless examples of 
Gothic and Jacobean architecture were lost, the citi- 
zens of London might be proud with reason of the 
handsome edifices and monuments of brick and stone 
which lined their streets and squares and looked out 
over the river. If the dilapidation of certain buildings 
attacked but not destroyed by the fire was deemed to 
necessitate their rebuilding in the next generation, is 
in the case of St. Mary Woolnoth, and if causea such 
as the supposed exigencies of traffic led to the regret- 
table destruction of such relica of the Tudor age as Lud- 
gate, Aldersgate and the Holbein Gateway in White- 
hall, the eighteenth century did not fail to replace 
them, orto beautify London with buildings, public and 
private, worthy of a great capital. " 

How great but how sadly reduced a treasure we stall 
possess in survivors of these we may judge from the 
chapter on Architectural Relics of the Period. We are, 
alas ' like to see it further depleted by the demolition 
of Devonshire House and who knows how many City 
churches! We need not be far advanced in middle 
age to have known Dance’s masterpiece at Newgate, or 
Webb's houses in Great Queen Street, the Bell in Hol- 
born, and the Tabard in the Borough, and how many 
more are the monuments which could be admired in 
the eighteenth century but have been swept away 
without giving place to anythin of equal artistic 
value! The Royal Exchange, Bethlehem Hospital, the 
Custom House, old Fishmongers' Hall, Temple Bar, 
Northumberland House at Charing Cross, Bedford 
House in Bloomsbury Square, Monmouth House in 
Soho, and Carlton House on the Mallare names taken 
almost at random from the casualty list, while others, 
such as Burlington House, Chesterfield House and 
Apsley House, have been transmogrified almost be- 
yond recognition. | 

In matters architectural architects may not always 


see eye to eye with Mr. Chancellor. He too modestly 
accepts traditional clichés of criticism such as those on 
St. John’s, Westminster, St. Anne's, Limehouse, and 
Devonshire House: and one could wish that he would 
adopt more generally the independence of attitude of 
which he shows himself capable in his defence of the 
unjustly maligned steeple of St.George’s, Bloomsbury, 
itself a0 independent of tradition, The towers of St. 
Mary Woolnoth cannot, as Mr. Chancellor states, have 
been adapted in little from those of St. Sulpice(p. 196), 
to which they bear little if any resemblance; for 
Hawksmoor's church waa finished in 1719, when Ser- 
vandony was still a student im Italy, while his com- 
petition design for the new fagade dates from 1733, 
and ita execution—in 4 somewhat different form— 
from: some years later. Norisitaconyvincing suggestion 
that it was the Chiericati Palace(spelt Viericati, p. 159) 
which inspired Lord Burlington's remodelling of his 
town mansion. Other works of Palladio in Vicenza such 
as the Palazzo Portowould seem more probablemodels. 

The chapter on the arts in the eighteenth century is 
a trifle disappointing in its meagreness, resolving itself 
into little more than a summary. While architecture 
and painting are adequately dealt with in other easily 
accessible sources, one would welcome a more ample 
treatment of the minor arta of the furniture maker, the 
goldamith, the potter, the enameller and the weaver. 

The liberal manner in which the eighteenth century 
drew upon the Continent for assistance in all the arts 
strikes one forcibly in the enumeration of artists. 
But sculpture and music are perhaps the only arts in 
which they were supreme and seaiensabes The 
Frenchman Roubillac and the Fleming Scheemakera 
far outshone our native sculptors, hardly one of whom 
between Nicholas Stone and Flaxman is remembered 
to-day in spite of quite respectable achievements. The 
one great composer in England was the German Han- 
del, though his talents met with scant recognition by 
the publicatlarge. But if the opera depended on La 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, the theatre from Betterton to 
Garrick, and from Mrs. Bracegirdle to Mrs. Siddons, 
never lacked native exponents of first-rate quality. 

For decorations we employed largely the talents of 
the Riccis and Saquerres, Ciprianis and Zucchis, 
and of innumerable carvers and stwecafori, and the 
artistic crafts were to a great extent in foreign hands; 
but in the mistress art, with the exception of Giacomo 
Leoni, the names are all native English, for Vanbrugh 
was English by birth if Flemish by descent. And in 
painting, the England which produced Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney and Blake, and virtually 
invented the arta of water colour and mezzotint, had 
all the brilliance of a great school without the aid of 
such lustre as was added to it by a foreign colony com- 
prising the names of Van Huysum, Canaletto, Fuseli, 
Zoffany, Loutherburg and Bartolozzi. 

That the hook is delightfully illustrated goes almost 
without saying. Excellent photographs of extant 
monuments and works of art supplement a generous 
series of equally excellent reproductions from the 
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works of contemporary artists in which the carica- 
ists, the genre and landscape painters and the archi- 
tectural draughtsmen and etchers are drawn upon in 
turn, Hogarth and Rowlandson, Canaletto and 
Bartolozzi, Sandby, Scott and Malton, and many 
others contribute to place before our eyes the life of 
our forefathers m the setting in which they moved, It 
would be ungrateful among such a wealth of gifts 
to ask for more, but we cannot help expressing 
two wishes—first, that a view, if any such exists, of 
the famous Colonnade of Burlington could have ac- 
companied thut of the fagade, and that Mr. Chancellor 
should have explained how it comes about that Cana- 
letto’s view up river to Westminster portrays a atrue- 
ture strangely foreshadowing Cleopatra's Needle: 

It may be questioned whether Londoners of to-day 
love their London with the ardour she deserves, or 
which their forefathers devoted to her, but all lovers 
of London past or present will wish to possess Mr, 
Chancellor's delightful book. = W.H. Warp[F,] 








THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

How Baglond is Mecting the Housing Shortage. By Lawrence 
Feiler. [National Housing Association, 105, Bast Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. | 
Mr. Veiller begins by saying that “ The ensuing Re- 

port is an effort on the part of a disinterested observer, 


who has given the better part of his life to the study of 


the housing question, to set down as clearly as possible 
what England is doing in her effort to grapple with this 
problem, and to assess in an impurtialund unprejudiced 
way the value of such effort.” Mr. Veiller is an 
American, and the Secretary of the National Housing 
Association. His work had familiarized him with the 
situation of Housing in England, and he augmented 
this knowledge by a six-weeks trip here to further 
study the matter at first hand, For the information of 
American readers, Mr, Veiller has included a full recital 
of our endeavour ; of the work of the Ministry of Re- 
construction ; the Tudor Walters Report, and that of 
Lady Emmott's Committee, with full details of the 
formation of the Ministry of Housing, and the legiala- 
tion appertaining thereto, With all this part of Mr, 
Veiller's work the Englishman will not be very much 
interested, but when he seeks “ to assess in an impar- 
tial and unprejudiced way the value of such effort,” 
then an opportunity 1s offered to see ourselves as others 


us. 
Mr. Veiller suggests on p. 2 that it was a question of 


“ Housing or Revolution”; which is regrettable, It 
suits the policy of some of our legislators to regard the 
British Leen fiom asa hairy Bolshevist, and we are 
kept in chains because of this bogey. If Mr, Veillor had 
had any experience of trying to persunde the British 
working man to adopt any new methods of building, 
he would have found out what an inveterate conserva- 
tive that individual is, and how adverse to any change. 
The working man is, after all, only Thomas Atkins in 
mufti, and if in uniform he could put up cheerfully 
with Flanders mud, why, when he is at home, ahould we 
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suspect him of revolutionary tendencies, always pro- 
vided, of course, that he is given a aquare deal. Assum- 
ing, then, that the Government tackled Housing as a 
moral obligation, in what other way could they have 
proceeded, Mr. Veiller cannot help us very much ; the 
problem was, and still ia, an appalling one, In the 
boom times after the war, when the profiteer was 
throwing money about, and we had not discovered our 
poverty, it seemed reasonable to suppose that a day 
would come when an economic rent might be obtained, 
This is how Mr, Veiller sums up the situation : “ Does 
it seem reasonable to imagine that a working man who 
has been living ina Government house for 7 yeara, and 
paring a weekly rent of 11s. for all that time, when he 
has been earning high wages, £4 to £5 a week, will be 
willing, when be ts earning only £2 to £3 a week, to pay, 
let us say, treble the rent.” . 

This is very sound criticiam, and goes to the roat of 
the matter. Will the Government of 1927 be ablo to 
put the Housing scheme on to an economic basis ¢ 

In America matters are not so difficult, becawee far 
more people own their houses, and consequently take 
more pride in them, and are prepared to make some 
sactifice, Here, in England, since the culmination of 
land enclosure at the end of the eighteenth century, we 
have lost the small proprietors, and all they stood for. 

The working man then got into the way of mecan beet 
labour, and his votes go now to the Party which 
promises most, and no party manager could be found 
who would countenance the delivery of the very sound 
sense on p. 15 of Mr. Veiller's booklet. — 

lt is this political sule that makes the problem so 
difficult. The working man is not really interested in 
his house; he does not settle down. He pays for his 
clothes, food, tobaceo, and amusements, a fair price, 
but will not apply the same rule to his rent. The 
problem then is * how long can the other people pro- 
vide houses, and let them at rents far below the real 
values. In the present impoverished state of the 
country, not for very long. 

C. H. B. Qcexnety [F.]. 
AMERICAN HOUSING MATTERS. 

The National Housing Association, New York, has 
sent us cix more pamphlets dealing with various as- 

‘ots of honsing in the United States. The bundle is 

ess than half an inch thick, yet there are more diffi- 
culties faced and solved than one finds even hinted at 
in many a bulky book. The need for homes is on a 
bigger scale thun ours, for it is estimated that perhaps 
three million must be built to meet the demand. This 
is because very few «mall houses have been provided 
during the last ten years: the war has turned what 
Wis a pressing social concern into a national danger. 

Industrial Housing covers a much bigger field than 
its name suggests, Tt gives the views and achieve- 
ments of a highly gifted, trained and balanced mind, 
a man who realises “ the importance of a thorough 
preliminary study of each problem before discussing 


house plans.” So within a few pages are given 
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examples of town and site planning, and designs for 
churches, schools, hospitals, canteens, railway stations, 
ore stores and houses: honest, straightforward 
work. 

Restful Rooms and The Center of Your World 
are brief catalogues of a commercial firm giving vari- 
ous outside and inside fittings, furniture, mouldings 
and many ingenious kitchen devices for which Ameri- 
can homes are famous. All these articles have been 
specially designed by architects, and they must be of 
great service to people who need good things at a low 

rice. 
‘ The Housing Problem in its Relation fo the Con- 
treatment of Labor will convince the sceptical that 
good housing is one of the essentials of good industry 
and the general well-being of a nation. 

The Housing Proble® is a report by the official 
representative of the Associated (reneral Contractors 
of the Eighth National Conference of the National 
Housing Association, held at Bridgeport last Decem- 
ber. Through all the papers and discussions there is 
a strong current against the Government takmg a 
share in the building and management of the new 
houses, Americans are not peculiarin having a dread 
of increasing Government Departments. Finance 
played a big part at most of the meetings. There are 
no subsidies in America, but although the cost of 
building has not gone up more than about 60 per cent. 
there are difficulties due mainly to the general “ tight- 
ness” of money. Mr. Lawson Purdy suggested 
exemption from income tax for mortgages on small 
houses so as to make this form of investment more 
popular. Mr. EK. A. MacDougall explained a successful 
co-operative apartment house scheme in New York, 
and urged the starting of more companies on similar 
lines. “ ‘The entire stock of this company is held by 
tenants in proportion to the area which they lease. 
This stock the tenant buys, and on it he receives a 
dividend. He then pays rent on his holding, and has 
w lease in perpetuity. As the tenants form the board 
of directors of the company, rents cannot be raised, 
except by majority vote. A tenant can at any time 
terminate his jease on due notice. If he should do-so, 
he can retain his stock os an investment, or can sell it 
in the open market.” The holding as an investment 
appears tobe adanger, Dr. George Woodward gave 
an account of how he dealt successfully with his own 
property in Philadelphia. “ The tenant pays a yearly 
rent of G per cent. on the original cost of house and 
land, and pays for all inside repairs, taxes, Insurance 
and water rates. His rent can be increased only by an 
increage'in taxes and water rates, and us a voter he is 
responsible for such incjease. When the tenant takes 
possession he pays to the owner one extra month's rent 
which is held by the owner and from which, at the end 
of the year, the tenant is reimbursed for such repairs 
ashe may make, At the beginning of each sucoceding 
year this sum is renewed as an earnest that the tenant 
will keep up the property.’ This looks like a very 
sound scheme, but surely 6 per cent. is too low, the 


landlord having to do outside repairs, provide a sink- 
ing fund, and probably a small amount for manage- 
menteharges, The Conference visited the new Bridge; 
port scheme. “* Three things struck one forcibly : the 
perearens character of the houses, all being built of 

nck with slate roofs, the neatness inside and out, and 
the sturdy, happy-looking children. In the houses 
that we inspected, at least, we saw no coal in the bath- 
tubs: In fact, the bathrooms were spotless.” Here 
and elsewhere in these pamphlets there is conviction 
that solidity and economy are inseparable, One even- 
ing was taken up with the Mnnlish garden aty. The 
work of Mr. Ebenezer Howard was. greatly admired, 
but there was “* a doubt as to the ability of Americans 
to co-operate to that extent,”’ In the discussion on 
materials and methods of reducing costs * the general 
opinion was that the best way to reduce costs was to 
standardize the units of construction rather than types 
of buildings.” At the last meeting statistics were 
given showing the improvement to health and morals 
through proper housing. 

The Housing Situation ant the Way Out, by Mr. 
Lawrence Veiller, the Secretary and Director of the 
National Housing Association, starts with an account 
of the dangerous over-crowding that exists all over the 
country. In addition to the well-known evils it is 
crippling present industries and preventing others 
from being started. All the writera and speakers 
already quoted lay stress on one aspect of dear hoses 
—dear money. Mr. Veiller exposes the other sides of 
the vicious triangle, materials and labour, “ [venture 
to say that were unlimited funds, even at compara- 
tively low rates of interest, made immediately avail- 
able for house construction, few houses would be built. 
For, not only is the cost of building materials prohibi- 
tive at the present time, and that in the face of a 
minimum demand for them, but all intelligent ob- 
servers agree that with the increased demand for 
materials that will come when building operations 
start up again, building material prices will begin to 
skyrocket.” Coal seems to he the chief cause of dear 
materials, and uncertain transport, making delays on 
the works, adds to the cost. As to the labour, there 
is no knowing how much it will be. But the American 
bricklayer 1s said to lay from 1,200 to 1,500 bricks a 
day. ‘The conclusion of the whole matter is the 
Government must help. ‘Reluctantly I am forced to 
the conclusion that there is no help for it but to invoke 
the assistance of the Government. No other agency 






is powerful enough to grapple with the situation. For 


it means fixing and stabilising, for a given period at 
least, the prices of building materials and building 
labour, a8 well as coal; and the control and the direc- 
tion of transportation. Not until this is done can we 
expect investment funds to return to dwelling con- 
struction. And when thot is done, without probably 
the necessity of any special tax exemption, capital will 
once more seek these channels of investment. For 
the need of the country:is great, and industry ts vitally 
affected by the present situation, With the uncer- 
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tainty of cost of construction removed and prices 
stabilized, there is no reason why the country should 
not be restored to the pre-war basis, and the construo- 
tion of dwellings be resumed once more by the initia- 
tive of private enterprise. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. J am not advocating either ahaa 
housing or government-sided housing. I believe both 
to be unwise and undesirable. What Iam advocating 
is that the Federal Government should take hold of the 
housing situation ; should realise that the country isin 
a quickaand as to housing, and that it must be helped 
out.” Those of us who know anything of the Ameri- 
can soni will feel confident of a happy and speedy 

to these troubles. And the National Housing 
Association will have a big share in this result. 

S. B. Cauurrenp (FJ. 


THE LIBRARY, 
Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 


[Theat tofea are | liked erithna! projudied ts a further and more 


THE THINGS WHICH ARE SEEN: A Revaluation of 
the Visual Arts. By A. Trvstan Edwards, M.A. Oxon, 
AR.LB.A. §o, Lond. 1981. 18. net. [Philip Alan 
and Co., Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C.] 

This book is provoking. And « book that provokes 
thought in so many Ay different fields of vision must be always 
weloome. Wemay not agree with all its processes or con- 
chiens And few peopleare co disconcertingas the tooreadi- 

ly agreeable, oragreeing, ones. Hut it isone thing to stimu- 
inte iene. It is quite another merely to state them in a form 
which communicates no vitality. In this volume there ia 
something to wake an interest in architecture and the arts 
generally. And it shows quite luoidly the relations between 
the arte and other spheres of mental action. There is some- 
thing which appeals to statesmanship, to scienos, to history, 
morality and metaphysics. In making this appeal we do 
not have to wade through dulnees to find refreshment, 
pees it is an appeal to commonsense coupled with an 

A Sor ere of the significance in things themaelyves. Tho 

of the book was, it appeara, ted by a discourse 
ities in the language of Ecclesiastes. If all things are 
vanity in one sense, we are here shown they are not so in 
another. Df the title muggests Eoclesiastes it aleo reminds us 
of Paul of Tarsus. And the latter ocrtainly saw in things 
much that was beyond their oxternals, As the author in hie 
introduction awys: * ‘The purpose of art is to enable spirit to 
declare itself in terms of matter.” 'Thia we believe to be 
wholly true. And in his conclusion he declares that “ the 
surface is asymbol,and the symbol is profound . . for among 
> the things which are seen the spirit has its home." This,too, 
provided wo do not spiritualise materialism in the panthe- 
istic senne, is largoly true. It is perhaps ny to any the 
book is no sermonising tract. It aims at the practical con- 
ere of the underlying factors of art. It considers 
mposition, function and provines ; and it attacks 
the “Grammar of Design,” for its author is himself an 
architect. And as such he necessarily boars in mind pro- 
ductive enterprise and adventure, while he both reflects 
himself and stimulates reflection in others, The book is 
worth reading, and it is readable, H. C..C. 


PERSPECTIVE PRACTICAL, or, A Plain and Easie 
Method of true and lively Representing all ‘Things to 
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the Eve at a distance, by the Exact Rules of Art as 
Landskips, Towns, Streets, Palaces, ke. ko. . . . By 
a Religious Person of the Society of Jesus, a Parisian, 
Set forth in English by Robort Pricke for the Lovers 
of Art. 1672. 

This book forms an interesting addition to the Library's 
collection of works on perspective, which commences with 
the Venetian edition of the ingenious Barbaro, 1578, the first 
of the long series the Library contains on the art. Perspective 
Practical ia a first edition of tho translation from the French 
of Dubreuil, published by the bookseller Robert Pricke “ at 
his Shop over-againest the Cross Keys in White-Cross- 
Street.” whence he also ised an earlier work (1670), The 
Art of Fair rages rer in the rater ies supple- 
men portion of volume, dealing wi perspec: 
ive of 2 cures in @ “ landskip,”’ or room, contains some 
graceful engravings by way of illustration. The work is 
naefal as well as quaint, though perhaps its section dealing 
with sciography leaves somewhat to seek in one or two of 
its illustrations. C._H. T. 
DEUTSCHE BANKUNST DES MITTELALTERS UND 

DER RENAISSANCE, 4o, KoGnigstein im Taunus, 
18s. [K. RB, Langewiesche.) 

What promises to be an interesting series, illustrating 
architectare in different countries in relation to its sotting, 
ae natural or artificial, opens—perhaps not without 

dist intention—with a volume of 300 excellant 
vinotnagrante of varied and characteristic examples of Ger- 
man architecture from the twelfth to the fifteenth oontury. 
W. H.W. 
BATTLEFIELDS (1914-1915}— 
Toe Ysen axp Toe Beoras Coast, 
Tor Somme, Vou. I. 
So, 4s, not. [Michelin Tyre (o., Ltd.) 

These Guides, of which the Library already contains 
several, are oxocllontly done. They are specially valuable to 
those interested in architecture for the information—and 
Teeny, oases the SRST pe IT supply of the state of 

before, and after the war, The first-named 
overs Hie ital se Hand south-rast ba Aminns thera 
com Ostend 
Se ee ae ae ee 


REIGLE GENERALLE D'ARCHITECTURE des ons 
maniores de colonnes, 4 efanocir Tusoane, Dorique, 
lonique, Corinthe et Composite ; et ontichide} 
autres, & exemple de lantique; yeu, reoorrigs at 
augmenté par l'aucteur de cing autres ordrs do 
colonies suivant les reigles et doctrines de Vitraue. 
Au profit de tous les ouvriors | au OOM pas 
ot & Veaquierre. A Escourn, par Jehan Bullant. A 
Puris, de ‘im do Hicroame de Marnef et Guil- 
laume Cauollat, am Mont 8 Parse a l'onseigne du 
Pélican, 1568 aveo privilége du Roi 

This edition, presented to the Library by Mr. Hiorns, is 
the 1568 edition. Collated with the 1568 edition in the 

British Museum, it is found to lack the Title Page, Dedica- 

tion to Patron, Dedication to Reader, and one leaf (tho first) 

ehowi the Tuscan, Dotlo and Tonio Orders. There is also 

a loose leaf showing the Tuscan and Doric Ordora with the 

woodlouts of the Orders incorrectly named; this leaf does 

not belong to the 1508 edition and is possibly from on 
earlier edition—that of 1663 (1504). W. PS. 

FRAGMENTS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF 
STAINED GLASS and the Sister Arta of the Middlu 
Ages. By J. Gilbert. Part L. nd. (With William 
Burges’ book plate). Presented by Mr. F. R. Hiorns|#’.}. 


ART IN COMMON LIFE 


THE STUDIO YEAR-BOOK OF APPLIED ART, 1921. 
Edited by Geoffrey Holme. lia. [The Stadio, Ltd, 
London, Paris, New York. 

Contains many charming illustrations by Sydney RF. 
Jones, illustrations in colour by H. Baillie Scott, Ambrose 
Heal and others. Devoted chietly to domestic architecture, 
decorations anil furnishings. H. Cc. B 
DER STIL LOUIS XVI: Mobiliar und Roum Kunst. By 

Seymour de Ricci, 22s. 

This book contains 4 fine collection of photographs of 
rooms and their contents in this manner. The book should 
form a valuable work of reference for those who are engaged 
in the design of rooms or furniture based upon bn tracli- 
tion. H. A. I 





ART IN COMMON LIVE. 

Articles and letters under the above heading have 
appeared in The Times almost daily since the subject 
was introduced by its Special Correspondent in the 
issue of the Moth March, In the Jovewan for the 19th 
[pp. 298-300] extracts were given from the earlier 
articles, citing the suggestions of a group of artists for 
bringing art down from its present position on the 
mountain-tops and introducing it into the market- 
place, and views on the subject expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., past President. 

Sir Astow Wess, P.R.A., in an interesting article sub- 
headed “* Making the Best of London " which appeared on 
the £2nd March, is of opinion that the artists referred to 
have set themselves a formidable task, Many have attemp- 
ted it, and have left much beautiful work behind ; but thore 
has been no continuity. Alfred Stevens gathered round him 
a band of workera such as Moody, Sykes, Townroe, and 
others. They prodnocd buildings, sculpture, paintings, 
furniture, and other things, many of them now prized by 
collectors ; but they met with littl: public support. They 
left no school or permanent tradition, and with the death of 
the master the band of workers gradually dispersed. Some 
died in absolute poverty. William Morris, with Rome-Jones, 
William de Morgan, Philip Webb, and others, succeeded in 
introducing beauty into objects of everyday life ; but again 
no school wax left to carry on and develop the tradition. 
Walter Crane and tho Arts and Crafts Society have had a 
wide and good influence which is still at work, but the 
Society has never had proper recognition or the financial 
aesistance needed for the extension of its work. The Nation- 
al Trust has done a great work in the preservation of the 
beauty spots of England. The London Society is alio 
justifying its existence, its aim being to unite all Londoners 
who see the necessity for stimulating a wider concern for 
the beauty of the Capital City, for the preservation of ita old 
charms, and the careful consideration of its now develap- 
ments. But with all these efforts the aesthetic problem, of 
London remains in urgent need of some systematic solution 
with « reasonable prospect of continuity. 

The Office of Works (continues Sir Aston Webb) is doing 
excellent work in taking over the care and control of many 
ancient buildings throughout the country, but they are mis- 
taking their vocation by taking over large building schemes, 
to the serious detriment of the already much-tried building 
industry ; and they eannot be looked to for an imaginative 
programme for the beautification of London. One difficulty 
inany general improvement of London is the inherent indi- 





dal 


viduality of most Londoners, They fear—and fear rightly 
—any attempt to turn London into asccond-rate Paris, and 
they therefore seem to dread anything in the nature af 
schemes, But suppose, for example, that the great educa- 
tional buildings at South Kensington had been laid out on 
a comprehensive scheme from the beginning, what o differ- 
ent result might have been obtained. Lf the L-C.C. had ad- 
hered to their original scheme and exercised a general oon- 
trol over the buildings in Kingsway, how different the result 
might have been. On the other hand, we must all be grate- 
ful to the L.C.C, for the delightful view they have given ua 
of the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes," and of the Law Courts. Regent Street was a fine 
example of a scheme skilfully carried out at the beginning 
of last century, though it is being partly rebuilt without 
aeherme in the beginning of this. Even so the general lay- 
out of the street will romain an attraction to London. There 
anems no reason why, with a more generally cultivated 
opinion, such a street may not be formed again. The diffi- 
culty at present is that nobody seems to care, 

When Norman Shaw built his Piccadilly Hotel his eleva- 
tion to Piccadilly promised to be one of the finest in Lon- 
don, but the right wing waa designed by another hand and 
built of an ontirely different height and character, and the 
whole elevation was thus irretrievably spoiled A stir was 
made at the time, but without effect, for hardly anyone 
seemed to care. What body of opinion really cares now na 
to what is to replace Devonshire House ? It may be the 
greatest ornament or the greatest eyesore to Piccadilly ; 
but it will soon be too late to care. How many people 
trouble themselves as to what sort of university London is 
going to hnve !—although there will probably be some diz- 
appaintment when it is found that large sums of money are 
spent on buildings hidden away behind the British Museum. 
Ask a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge what the memories 
of beautiful surroundings have done for him. Surely the 
greatest ornament to a oapital after its Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Cathedral should bo its university—and like 
them, seen from afar. But, after all, citizens get the city 
they want, and, if Bloomsbury meets the highest aspirn- 
tions of Londoners for their university, Bloomsbury it will 
aasuredly be. These important matters of site are usually 
eettled before the experts are consulted, and are mainly 
deoided on points of expediency and cheapness, It seems 
but little appreciated that the site of a building or piece of 
soulpture is almost as important a4 the object itself. 

Tho time has arrived to consider whether anything practi- 
cal can bedoneto bring beauty into our everyday life, Many 
great artists have tried, but much remains to be done be- 
fore even a slight impression can be mado on a vast place 
like London. Is there anything practical thot oan be done ? 
Perhaps the Amorican system of a “ Commission “~ might 
form a basis for discussion, that is to say, a Committees or 
Commission formed of men of public spirit and acknow- 
ledged authority willing to work without fee but with some 
State recognition and without State control. Such a Com- 
mission should consist of a small number of laymen of 
acknowledged taste and public spirit and of professional 
artists, with emall quarters provided by the Government 
and a small sum of money for propaganda and other pur- 





® Vor the information of the younger toembers of the [netitute tt bs te- 
called that the Holborn-Htrand [mprovement Scheme os actually carried 
cat—teauiting in the fing vera. ares of Kingsway and Aldwych, with 
the horne of the latter deboaching on to the Btranid—waa tho con: 
ception of the RLELA. Standing Committee of that time (1805-96)—eee 
report and plan, JOURNAL, let May 1606. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
we cha not the Committer, and Mr, Qwen Fleming the indefatigable 
Hon. Secretary.—Ep. : 











poses, The members should meet regularly and give 
wivice on all matters affecting the beauty and amenities of 
the capital. With some auch Committee or Commission in 
existence some at least of the mistakes from which London 
will ever suffer would surely not have been made, It ia not 
even yet too late to make London not only the beat paved 
and drained capital in Europe, but also the most beautiful 
Ttshould be an encouragement to albwho take an interest 
in London that The Times has taken the matter up (oon- 
cludes Sir Aston Webb), and if the nameless Acodemicians 
who started the discussion are in carnest in the mattor, and 
were to ask the Roval Academy to call a meeting of repre- 
arntative men interested in the subject to disouss whether 
anything can be done, there can be little doubt that the 
Academy would be willing to sccedo to such a requost. 


Mr. Epwarp Wannex, F.S.A. [F.], joining in the 
discussion a day or two later, writes: Sir Aston 
Webb's sugges ion of an Advisory Commission is exocllont 

ndon, provided that the bodies who are guided 
its advice have statutory powers to enforoe their deci- 
sous, and thus to prevent the civic mistakes, the marring 
of carefully devised schemes, and the architectural back 
manners of which he gives a conspicuous instance in the 
maiming of Norman Shaw's syvmumuetrical front of the Picea- 
dilly Hotel. If such a commission is to be of real service, 
definite powert of sanction or rejection upon artistin 
grounds are necessary, and not merely upon such obedience 
ta where ne Sos constructive prescriptions as are now en- 
tthe London Building Act. It would, if its 
scat is confined to the capital, leave the rest of Great 
Britain entirely to the existing looal direction or misdires- 
tion, whose msults are so painfully evident in our provin- 
vial ere onsen heaiee A such « body be com- 
ergs men of approved knowledge, taste, and experience, 
and invested with definite powers, direct or indireot, af ap- 
proval or veto, it might do immense good, and act, not only 
as an advisory council to the Government, the L.C.C., and 
the various municipal authoritics within the City andl 
County of London, but also as an msthetic court of appeal 
een provinces in respect of town planning schemes and 
the like. 

Sir Aston secma to hint at some sort of educative func- 

tions for the suggested commission, since he apeaks of pro- 
This seems excellent, if posaible, The grewt thing 
to teach the Man in the Street to aew, with come disorimi- 
nation, the street he is in, and to regard buildings aa having 
form, intention, and deliberate human origin, apd not 
merely as inanimate objects which happen “to be there.” 
But, to secure this nappy result, the buildinga must be 
really visible, and not rusked by incongruous attachments. 
War, thorefore, upon blatant ady ertisements and enormous 
lettering should be one of the commission's activities. 
Tagree with Professor Lethaby that “an atmosphere of 
i rit must be fostered from the elementary school 
; “ and thare seoms to me to be no rewion why the 
first rudiments of architectural appreciation should not be 
instilled aa ingredients of such an atmosphere. ‘This hes 
been, and is being, done at one or two seconlary schools 
with “remarkable sbCCnan, 


The Times Art Critic; in an able contribution 
uniler the same heading, takes Architecture for hia 
theme, What he says is not new to architects, for 
it hus formed the burden of countless Papers, 
addresses, and speeches at the Institute during the 
past eighty-seven years. But it is refreshing, ond a 
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very hopeful sign, to read an article of this sort ina 
daily paper. The writer says :— 


There is a general agreement among thoae whom The 
Times has consulted on this subject that art does not oon- 
dist merely of “the fine arta,” that it is not the concern of 
artists and connoisseurs alone, but of all men, and that the 
comma indifference or bewiklerment cone it ought 
to cease. But this will happen only if the public can be 
mide to understand—ftirst, that art is their concern, and 
next, that, like morals and science, it is 4 subject of rational 
judgment. 

Take, for instance, architecture, the most important of 
all the arts, smnor, while we can do without pictures or 
étatues, we cannot do without buildings. There is a com- 
man notion that architecture is something quite different 
from building. A building is to be judged by the manner in 
which it performs its function. Is it well designed for its 
purpose; is it well constructed and of good matorials ? 
‘These are questions any man can ey ee which 
man bo answered by knowledge ond common sense, But 
about architecture the ordinary man does not ask these 
questions, because he supposes it to be a mystery practised 
by architects; and, for that reason, be is not interested in 
it. Hedoes not even look at the new buildings which adom 
or deface his streets as he wold Jook at a motor-car; be- 
cause, a8 he says, he ome nothing about architecturo, 
supposing it to mean the adornment of buildings with 
strange irrational features ncoording to principles which 
have been handed down, like thn saorhs af Freemasonry, 
from one generation of architects to another. 

Yet the best of architects will tell you that their art docs 
not consist of the adornment of buildings with pilasters or 
pediments, but is, to begin with, a craft, a science, a con- 
science, to be judged, like all other crafts and sciences, 
according to the manner in which it performs a useful fune- 
tion, And of ite performance, since all men live in buildings 
and male use of them, all men ought to be judges. 

It is, of course, only too possible to talk nonsense in 
architecture; but such nonsense ia waste, and we all have 
an moqagie ap sce wilste rn costly and ugly. For 
wiste ings ly and lasting, especially in 
public Papacars a now that we have so little money to 
spare on anything, wo wheteitins MaLAOTLEY 
it should be smooth, and tcc slivene Kemer rors 
look better plain, we may be sure that we shall] scamp 
labour and material where they are more needed, ‘The first 
law of architecture is this: that, since mon have only & 
certain amount of enengy, that energy should be applied 
lirst to the most essential pointa, which are rational d 
good workmanship, and good material. But in much of 
our building these are considered last, and * architecture " 
—that is, the concealment of structural feebloness, bad 
workmanship, and bad material with foolish ormamert— 
comes first. Henoe, being used to architectural nonsense, 
we lack the sense of design, which moans common sense in 
building, and so in all things, For that sense must begin 
with building, and if it is wanting there it will:not exist in 
the other arts. 

Professor Anning Bell, for instance, remarks that many 
af our statue seem “to have been planned only from the 
fort.of the statue to ite head, instead of from the base of thip 
pedestal to the head of the statoe.” That is broansn tho 
architectural sense of design is lacking, because, if we look 
at the statue at all, we do not look at ita base; and indoed 
the bases of most of our xtatuos will not boar looking at. 
But the artista of the Rennissanoo know that the uae ia 


part of the statue, and designed it, whether plain or oma- 
mented, to-support and enhance the beauty of the statuo, 
They had the senso of design, founded in architecture, 
which they applied to all things, 

This cannot be recovered by our artista until we all re- 
cover it by « living interest in the craft and problems of 
building. And it is strange indeed that we should lack in- 
terest Ina matter so closely connected with our well-being. 
People are interested in the design of motor-cars, though 
many use them and the rest do not live in them, but we live 
in our houses and our cities, And, apart from material 
convenience, the vitality of every one is heightened by 
beautiful strects and lowered by ugly anes. In fact, good 
architecture ia not & luxury, but a symptom of happiness, 
energy, and foresight ; and, where it Taber there these 
things are insensibly lessened, even though the mass of men 
do not know what it is they lack. Bad building, whether 
mean or foolish in its display of borrowed features, is like 
bud drains: we may not know that it is bad, but we suffer 
in our mental health through ite badness. You cannot live 
In an irrational, man-made world without being infected by 
its mreason in all your ways of thinking. Where men build 
nonsense, they may be sure that they are thinking, fecling, 
and living nonsense, And the nonsensy that begins im 
architecture spreads to all the other arts, which are les 
easily or directly subjected to the test of use and reason, 
We complain of the Caprice and inconsequence of all our 
arts, from dress and furniture to painting; but, if we can- 
not build like men of sense, we are not likely to dress or 
furnish our houses or paint rationally. 

Cnreason and caprice are the besetting temptations of all 
the lesser arts and of the arts of pure expression ; but in the 
great ages of art they have been controlled by the sense of 
design founded in noble and rational building. Whore this 
is lacking, the other arts will lose their way in fantasy and 
blind experiment, in a jazz-musio of more violence secking 
vainly to escape from its own ep ucanea ome That happens 
now, has been happening with increasing specd for the last 
twenty years, Art is like a kite without a , tail, darting, 
plunging, but never rising; and the lacking tail is archi- 
tecturn, the art that all men need, that all men can judge at 
least in ita first essentials, and that now all but a few ignore. 


CORRESP( INDENC 
To the Editor, Jounxan R.1. B.A., _— 

Sie,—I must apologise for ag genbshpesy on your 
valuable space, but this is, I | my final letter on 
this subject. 

Revision of Tredgold is called for by Mr. Walidram— 
not by me. On page 194 of the Joursat we find 
Tredgold’s examples “a a veritable orgy of wasted 
matenal and unnecessary labour,” and Mr. Waldram’ 5 
floor design shows how thoroughly he despises “ old 
standards" and present-day by-laws. Will he please 
point out wherein my loading or working fibre stress 
differs from recognised practice ? The 1.0,C. Regula- 
tions more than cover my loading, and an analysis of 
the well-known formula, W (distributed) =", largely 
employed by Prof. Henry Adams, reveala my fibre 
stress of 9 ewts. I would remind Mr. Waldram that 
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"stacks of root crops or coal” are his own stunt and 
appear nowhere in my letters. It is hardly fair to 
impute them to me. 

The figures in his latest letter are apparently (though 
incorrectly) “* fagiarised " from a paper by an Ameri- 
ean engineer. Why did Mr. W: m omit to quote 
the more appropriate part of that paper, and apply to 
his beam the loading tabulated by Mr. Schneider for 
dwellings? I have for many years adopted beam 
loadings differing from slab loadings, and have some- 
times had to defend myself for so doing, but Mr. Wal- 
dram’s blindfolded method is rather staggering. 

In a paper purporting to become of service to 
designers, Mr. Waldram gives diagrams for comypra- 
tive floors designed “ to the same degree of stiffness,” 
omitting to state the varying loadings employed in 
each case, Neither in the paper nor in the corre- 
spondence does he give any calculations in defence of 
his design, nor does he give sufficient data to enable 
his design to be applied to rooms of other dimensions. 
While he condemns fibre stresses ordinarily used, his 
own figures remain secret. A bald statement of my 
inaccuracy appears in Mr. Waldram’s last letter. He 
might at least have put me right as to the dead weight 
of the floors, which were apparently of half-seasoned 
timber, probably home-grown. 

With reference to your note, Mr. Editor, on page 
298, I should explain that my objection is not to 
“beam floors” but to Mr. Waldram’s beam.—Yours, 
ete., D. Wesster Rorentson, Licentrate. 








OBITUARY. 

James THomson (of the firm of James Thomson & Son. 
Architects, Airdrie) died on the 19th March, aged forty- 
two. The eldest son of the late John M. Thomson, archi- 
tect, ho was educated at Airdrie Academy and Glasgow 
Technical College and Glasgow School of Art, and took up 
architecture a a profession, eventually joining in business 
with his father and, on the latter’ a death, becoming senior 
partner. His-firm were r ible for the carrying out of 
several sections of the County's housing scheme and also for 
the Cairnhill part of the Aindrin Town Council's scheme, 
He waa awarded first premium in the competition for de- 
signs for the Sir John Wilson Town Hall, Airdrie, and car- 
ried out the work. Mr. Thomson waa a born artist. ec 
skill in painting and etching waa widely recognised, 
his works in theeo branches of art are greatly prized by 
those fortunate enough to them. The funeral at 
New Monkland waa ietconidloc by a large and representative 
company of leading townamen and personal friends. 


WirittamM Enwarp Cuirrox, who din on 26th Frbru- 
ary, was clocted an Associate in 188], and proceeded to 
the Fellowship in 1888. He was the eon of the lote Ed- 
warnl Norton Clifton, Frifow, of 7, East India Avenue, 
E.C., and served his articles with the late John Whichoord, 
At the termination of hia articles he entered his father's 
office, in 1885 was admitted into partnership, und carried 
on the business alone after lis father's death in 1889. He 
was the architect, in conjunction with his father, of several 
large blocks of warehouses in the City of London, also of 
Finsbury Technical College and St. Dunstan's College, Cat- 
ford Bodge. 











9 Conpurr Sraeet, Rearsr Stuur. W., 9th April 1991, 


CHRONICLE, 

The Prince of Wales’ Nomination to Hon. Fellowship. 
The Prestpest at the opening of the proceedit 
last Monday informed the Meeting that His Reval 
Highness the Prince of Wales had graciously accepted 
the Council's nomination for the Honorary Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Inatitute. It was their desire, he 
said, to offer to that excellent and justly beloved 
Prince the highest honour at their disposal, and His 
Royal Highness had deigned to accept it as an indica- 
fon of jus desire to encourage and assist the art of 
architecture, and to support their great Institute, of 
which his Royal father was Patron, by enrolling him- 
self in their ranks, The various processes and formali- 
Hes enjoined by the Charter and Bye-lawa had been 
complied with, and he was now able to put the Prince's 
name formally for nomination by the General Body. 
He asked that members should signify their assent not 
in the ordinary way by « show of hands, but by ac- 
clamation. The President's suggestion was adopted 
and the nomination was ratified by a loud burst of 
applanse, The election will take place on the 2nd May. 
sir Lawrence Weaver's Paper, 

There was a large muster of members and their 
friends and visitors to hear Sir Lawrence Weaver's 
Paperat the Meeting of the 4thinst. The Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening the Right Hon. 
Lord Riddell and Lady Riddell, Sir Frank Newnes, 
Bart., Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C_M.G., Sir Lawrence 
and Lady Weaver, Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., 
Chairman of the Cambridgeshire County Council, and 
Lady Newton, Colonel Cornwallis, Major A. T, Moore, 
Mr. 5. Mager, C.B.E., Mr. H. D. Vigor, M.B.E., Mr. 
A. T. A. Dobson, Mr. Edward Hudson and Mr, P. 
Anderson Graham. All the guests afterwards came 
on to the meeting. The Right Hon, Lord Kenyon, 
K.C,V.0., and several officers of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries attended to hear the Paper. A 
large number of plans and photographs of the build- 
inga erected under the Ministry's direction were hung 
on the walls of the meeting room, and some forty or 
more lantern illustrations were shown by Sir Lawrence 
at the close of his Paper, The illustrations included 
also a small model of a timbur-built cottage with 
thatched roof, 
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An outcome of the Papers read last Session by Mr. 
Austen Hall [¥.] on American Department Buildings 
(JourwaL R.LB.A. 10th April 1920] and by Mr. De- 
lissa Joseph [#.] on Higher Buildings for London [ibid, 
8th May 1920] was the i ag by the Council of 
a Committee, known as the Building Act Committee, 
to consider and report upon the reform of the London 
Buildings Acts. The Committeo is composed of the 
following members: The President, the Hon, Secre- 
tary, Professor 5. D. Adshead, Messrs. Walter Cuve, 
A. W.S, Cross, C. A. Daubney, E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., 
Matt. Dawson, Sir Banister Fletcher, H, Austen Hall, 
K, Stanley Hall, George Hubbard, F.8.A., J. J. J Ones, 
Delissa Joseph, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, 
F.8.A., Digby L. Solomon, B.8e., Sir Alexander Sten- 
ning, and Sir Henry Tanner, 0.B., 1.8.0, 

A ta arse from the Committee, consisting of Mr. 
A. W. 3. Cross, Vice-President,* Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., Mr, Sydney Perks, and Mr. 
Digby Solomon, waited upon the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council on the 21st Feb- 
Tusry to submit suggestions for the amendment of the 
Act and to ascertain the feeling of the Council upon 
the matter, The amendments put forward were as 
follows :— 

I. In the caso of a building in a street of greater width 
than S0feet, an increased height should be permitted, equal 
to the greater width of the street, with two fire-resisting 
root storeys above the same, but in no case a greater heipht 
than 150 feet, exclusive of two etoreya in the roof. 

=. That in the case of buildings opposite parks, squares 
and public gardens not lees than 150 feet wide, or facing 
OOMnMon, Open apace: and the riverside, or when facing 
down the length of o street, auch buildings should be per- 
waa toa height of 150 feet exclusive of two storeys in the 
root, ' 

3. Thatin the case of the City of London, buildings 120 
feet high, exclusive of two storeya in the roof, should be 
permitted in any atreet, irrespective of ite width or date. 

4, That such consents should be subject to: | 

(a) the structures being erected of fire-resisting 
material ; 

(() their being fitted with secondary staircasca, of 
which at least one side should be external, offering 
on alternative moans of escape ¢ 

{c) Tho teeads and risers of euch secondary staircases 
being aolid 

(¢) the buildings being fitted with dry vertical pipes, 
with norzles at the base of the strect frontage for at- 
taching to the fire engines, and with hose pipes lead- 
ing from the vertical a pipes at each Boor level ; 

je) in the case of domestio buildings, the rear line being 
—as in the present Act—within an angle of 634 
degrees from 16 feet above pavement tevel ; 

Uf) in the conse of domestic buildings, section 45 of the 
present Act atill applying to internal courts ; 

(7) in the case of commercial buildings, all internal 

‘courte having freah air ducts at the bases thereaf, 

Further, that the Regulationa of the London County 
Council, under Part TU. of their General Powers Act of 
1009, should be so modified as to permit buildings of un- 


limited cubical content to be constructed, notwithstanding 


that such buildings exceed sixty fect in height, anbject to 
the «afegnards provided in the Regulations, 

* The President had intended to accompany the deputation bat waa 
Prevented owing to a arrecn eotd. ~ irene She aes 


—. 
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At the opening of the interview it was mentioned by 
a member of the deputation that the President wished 
it to be clearly understood that the deputation came 
from the Institute Building Act Committee, not as 
officially representing the Institute ; the views put for- 
ward were those of the Committee and had not yet 
been placed formally before the Institute Council. 

The case for amendment was presented by Mr. De- 
lissa Joseph, who, in conclusion, pointed out that since 
the passing of the Act 25 years ago those responatble 
for ita administration had become aware of ita defects, 
and, should revision be decided on, the Institute Com- 
mittee were prepared to place at the London County 
Council's disposal the knowledge and experience they 
had acquired on the matter, — 

Mr; Andrew T. Taylor, of the L.C.0. Committee, re- 
plying to the point that higher buildings were wanted 
owing to the shortage of office accommodation in the 
City, pointed out that hulf the buildings in the City 
were considerably lower than the hundred feet allowed 
by the Act: in Bloomsbury, again, the buildings gener- 
ally were not half the statutory height. The remedy 
for the shortage was to raise these buildings to the 
maximum height. 

The deputation replied that this was being done as 
fast as the leases fallin ; but it was insufficient to cope 
with the shortage. | 

Mr. Walter Reynolds, Chairman of the L.C.C. Build- 
ing Acts Committee, said that they had been very 
pleased to mect the deputation. He could not say that 
the Committee were exactly sympathetic, but they had 
receptive minds and a great impression had been made 
upon them by what had been said. The Commuttee 
stood for progress, but it must be proved to them 
that progress lay in the direction indicated. “ Ii,” said 
the Chairman," you can show us how to deal with these 
tall buildings in case of fire, you will have got over 
nine-tenths of the difficulties,” 


On the 9th March a deputation from the same Com- 
mitter, consisting of Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Delissa Joseph, Mr. George Hubbard, 
FSA, Mr. Digby Solomon and Mr. C. A. Daubney, 
waited upon the City Lands Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London in the Guildhall to urge thatin the City 
of London buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
storeys in the roof, should be permitted in any street, 
irrespective of its width or date, | 

Sir Banister Fletcher was in the chair, and Mr. De- 
lissa Joseph addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
deputation, | 

Having stated the object of the Committees, Mr. 
Joseph said that before reporting to the Institute 
Council they wished to ascertain what measure of 
support they could hope to receive from the great 
public authorities concerned with the development 
of London. Io pointed out that the clause of the 
Building Act which defined that a building should not 
be more than eighty feet high, with two storeys in the 
roof, was really a permisaive clause, as it went on to 


say that with the consent of the London County 
Council o greater height might be permitted. Here 
was an opportunity, without touching the Act of 
Parliament, to enable London to be adequately de- 
veloped as leases fall in, merely by inducing the County 
Council to permit buildings of a greater height than 
eighty feet in suitable situations. The City was the 
centre of the commerce, the banking, the finance and 
the shipping of the world,and these activities cannot 
at present find the accommodation to which they are 
entitled within the one square mule of the City. The 
only remedy was higher buildings. 

Mr. Bird, replying for the City Lands Committee, 
intimated that the whole question should have their 
consideration, They realised that the City covered 
only one square mile and that no more buildings could 
be squeezed intoit. Looking at Throgmorton Avenuo 
and streets of that kind, with hundreds of people work- 
ing in basements and cellars two or three storeys under- 
ground, it seemed possible that they should make some 
great effort to induce the Building Authority to allow 
higher buildings in the City. He had made a study 
of the matter and did not see why the City Lands 
Committee should not assist in the movement. 


The Royal Engineers’ Tribute to the Engineering 


The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Mr. 
Maurice Webb, D.8.0., M_C., Member of Council, were 
present as representatives of the Institute at the 
Dinner given by the Corps of Royal Engineers at the 
Headquarters Mess, Chatham, on the 17th March, in 
honour of the principal Engineering Institutions whose 
members had served in, or in connection with, the 
Royal Engineers during the late war. 


The Adjutant-General, Lieutenant-General Sir Geonax 
Macpowoon, K.0.8., K.0.M.G., in proposing the health of 
the guests, anid he felt greatly honoured at being charged 
with the duty of welcoming among them the distinguished 
chiefs of the civil engineering profession, together with the 
representatives of the University of Cambridge, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Surveyors’ Inatitu- 
tion. As one of the moat senior active officers of the 
Corps, and also as a momber of the Army Council, he could 
assure their civilian colleagues of the very high apprecia- 
tion they entertained of all they had done for the R.E. 
branch of the Sorviee, and of their desire that the most 
intimate relations should be established between the mili- 
tary and the civil members of the great service of engin- 
eermg, That service was becoming daily more important. 
The Army was going through the same proces a5 the Navy 
did fifty or rixty veara ago, and was becoming rapidly 
mechanicalised. At the beginning of the war 1,831 officers 
and 21,172 other ranka were mobilised for R.E. and Sig- 
nals; by the end of the war those number had risen to 
17.711 officers and $22,730 other ranks, exolusive of Do- 
minion wed Indian troops, and their original 16. Ficld Com- 
panies had grown to 210. As Adjutant-Genoral ono offhis 
chief concerns was the provision of personnel, and one of 
his most difficult tasks was to arrange for the supply of the 
great number of tradesmen that are needed. It could anly 
be done by the whole-hearted ‘oo-operation of the enginerr- 
ing profession. It was oseential that their officers should 
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have the best engineering training that could be given, anid 
he offered the heartfelt thanks, both of the Corps and of the 
Anny Council, to the University of Cambridge, which had 
so generously placed its resources at their disposal, and to 
the three great Engineering Institutions which were per- 
mitting the R.E. officers to qualify for their diplomas, He 
looked upon the regulation which required that in future 
all officers should hold one of these diplomas before being 
qualified to draw Engineer or Corps pay aa being one of the 
most important innovations whioh the War Office had in- 
troduced since the war, as it would ensure not merely that 
their officer® reached o technical standard accepted by the 
outside world, but alas that they shoukl be linked indis- 
sdlubly to their civilian comfréres. He hoped before long 
that the re-creation of the Militia would be taken in hand, 
and he felt sure tho civil profession would give their gene- 
roux assistance in finding both officers and men. In the 
recent Army Onder reorganising the Reserve of Officers 
special provision was made for civilian engineers to be noted 
for employment in special technical subdivisions. He 
appealed to the great Engineering Institutions, and to the 
Universities, to bring to the notice of their members the 
conditions in which commissions in the Reserve of Officers 
can be obtained, and to encourage them in every way to 
accept them. There was another matter in which they looked 
to their civilian friends for help—viz., in connection with 
scientific research, The R.E. Roanl had been formed with a 
view to the proeecution of such research. It acted as an 
intermediary between the War Office and thecivil productive 
engineering resources of the country. Among its members 
and associates were representatives of experimental and 
etlucational establishments of all Government departments 
concerned and of such Enginecring Institutions as the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research, Cambridge 
University faculty, and Institutions of Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engi _ In concluding, he would like to 
anv a word on the very close co-operation and on the good 
feeling which had subsisted during the war between the 
Corps of Royal Engineers and the civil engineers in all 
ranks and branches. The war had drawn them together as 
nothing else would have done; it had engincored feelings of 
mutual admiration and respect. They had learnt to know 
each other, to for! that they were all members of one great 
profession. They might feel confident that that sense of 
solidarity would always be preserved, and that in years 
to come, far from drifting apart, they would be drawn still 
closer together, and thus contribute in an ever-increasing 
extent to the benefit of the State, 

Major-General Sir Gronoe Scorr-Moxcurery, K.C.B., 
K..O.MLG., in seoonding the toast, referred to the problems 
which confronted the military authorities at the beginning 
of the war—euch questions as acoommodstion at home for 
men, for the sick, for horses ; warlike stores and aircraft 
expansion ; fortification of naval bases; overseas work, 
ete, Most of the work then admirably executed had passed 
away in the exigencies of war; but some remained, and it 
was hoped aaah always remain—¢g., the water supply 
which linked Palestine with Egypt: the great ports at 
Kantora and Basra; the improved dooks at Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Rouen ; and many other permanent improve- 
mente. As the enginecra of tho Romans and of Alexander 
the Great left their mark to this day in the theatres of war 
they traversed, so in future generations the work of the civil 
engineers of our Empire would remain as a witness to their 
skill and their enterprise. Therefore the Corps of Royal 
Engineers welcomed theirrepresentatives and thanked them 
for their services. Although the high-toned patriotism of 
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their gervice needed no such paltry thanks as he could 
express, it might at least be a source of satiafaotion to them 
to know that their services, «0 quietly and unostentatiously 
rendered, were appreciated by those who worked with them 
and could realise to the full how much was entailed and 
what noble contribution had been rendered by them to the 
cause of viotory. 

Since the Dinner the following correspondence has 
passed between the President and Major-General 
Thuillicr, Commandant, School of Military Engincer- 
ing -— 

s Sle Marek, 1921, 

Dear Genera THvri.iier,—Will you permit me to 
supplement what was said on behalf of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects at the dinner on Thurs 
day by a personal expression of their very high appreci- 
tion of the delicate and gracious compliment paid to 
them by the RE. Corps Committee, together with the 
thanks of Mr. Webb and myself to all the officers for 
their most kind attentions and hospitality. 

Your desire that the military and civil branches of 
the profession should be kept in touch with each other 
is very cordially reciprocated by the Royal Institute, 
and its great organisation throughout the British 
Empire ts placed at your service for such a purpose. 
The fact that many hundreds of architects were en- 
gaged with the R.E, during the war in every kind of 
technical operation indicates the fertile recruiting 
ground available in case of need ; and the normal edu- 
cation of architects would appear to be a sound basis of 
training for RE. officers. With minds formed 2A oe 
schemes carefully in advance, and to pay meticulous 
attention to detail in their execution, their natural 
destination in warfare is the Corps of Royal Engineers 
—that essentially scientific and professional body of 
soldiers in which correct practice is inspired by genius 
and raised to the level of an art. | 

It may, perhaps, be possible to assist in maintaining 
contact between our two bodies by an interchange of 
students in connection with the Reserve of Officers, 
and we shall be happy to discuss with you any sugges- 
tions which you may think useful in this ith 
Architects, moreover, are concerned especially with the 
artistic expression—which is synonymous with the 
economic expression—of construction, and would 
gladly advise and help, whenever desired, in the design 
of vourmonumental barracks and other military build- 
nite. re se ee 
Believe me, dear General Thuillier, Your very 
obedient faithful servant, 

Joux W. Simpsox, President. 

General Thuilher replies -— 

| SHA Merch, 1021, 

Dear Mr. Simrson,—lI thank you for your very 
kind and cordial letter of the 21st inst. When the 
War Office takes up, as I hope it will before long, the 
question of the formation, from the various branches 
of the engineenng profession, of a body of Special 
Reserve Officers for duty with the Royal Engineers in 
time of war, I will not fail to recommend that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should be invited 
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to nominate a proportion of them, and that they 
should be given a course of training at the School of 
Military Engineering, and I hope that this may come 
about. ... .. .-—l remain, Yours very truly, 

Ht. F. Tauren, Major-General. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 
14th March 1921. 

Conditions of Building Contracts —The President 
Mabe that a friendly and informal conference had 
taken place between several members of the R.T-B.A. 
Council and several leading master builders on the sub- 
ject of Conditions of Contract, and that it was hoped 
that formal negotiations would be resumed on a satis- 
factory basis at an early date. 

The Building Industries Consultative Board. —Mr. 
Delissa Joseph was appointed to serve as 4 representa- 
tive of the R-I.B.A. on the Board in place of the late 
Mr. Henry T. Hare. | 

Building Trades Parliament—Mr. George Hubbard 
was appointed to serve as a representative of the 
R.1.B.A. on the Building Trades Parliament in place 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, resigned. 

Brewers’ Company's Licensed House Competition.— 
The Council adopted the award of the President, who 
acted as Assessor in the competition, and ordered the 
award to be published and the designs to be exhibited. 

Royal Commission on Fire Prevention, ete—aAt the 
invitation of the Home Secretary the Council nomi- 
nated Mr. Digby L. Solomon to serve as 8 member of 
this Commission. 


The Right Hon. Christopher Addison, M_D., M.P., to 
be Minister without Portfolio, late Minister of Health. 

The Right Hon, Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., M-P., to be 
Minister of Health, late First Commissioner of Works. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
to be Firat Commissioner of Works, late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Crawford isan Hon. 
Associate of the Institute, having been elected in 1905 
when he had a seat in the House of Commons and was 
a Junior Lord of the Treasury. His appointment to 
the Office of Works is universally acclaimed. A writer 
in The Observer says : “ With Lord Crawford's artistic 
taste, apt to know the right thing and decisive in re- 
jecting the wrong, nobody ever was better fitted as 
First Commissioner of Works.” Members who have 
missed it should not fail to look up in the JourNaL the 
brilliant apeech he delivered at the Institute when 
moving the vote of thanks to the President for his Ad- 
dress at the Opening Meeting last November. 

Architects for Birmingham Housing Schemes. 

The Birmingham Housing and Estates Committee 
have decided to place in the hands of a panel of archi- 
tecta—mainly ex-Service men—the development of 
three estates: The Wakeman-Newport Estate, with 
sites in Sandbourne Road, Brook Hill Road, Moat 
House Road, Naseby Road, Nansen Road, Ward End 


Park Road, and Lime Tree Road; the interior por- 
tion of the Farcroft Estate, Handsworth; and an 
estate in Linden Road and Manor Road, Stechford. I: 
is possible that a further estate will aleo be handed 
over to them for development. 

The above announcement, which appeared in a Bir- 
mingham paper recently, ia the very gratifying out- 
come of the long-continued efforts of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association to get a panel of architects 
recognised and placed on a firm footing for housing 
work in their district instead of all such work being 
handed over co the Housing and Estates staff of the 
Birmingham City authorities: The Association will 
have the hearty congratulations of the profession on 
this happy result of their labours. 

The Cost of Brickwork. 

Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy [F.), in a letter to The Daily 
Telegraph of the 23rd March, writes -— 

We hear indignant protests when the trade unions are 
charged with obstructing building by “slow-stroke” 
tactics, and proof is demanded. Opportunities to teat aro 
rare, but it has fallen to my lot to offer evidenoe. Erecting 
a dwarf wall, bricklayer and labourer contrived in two 
days of 84 hours to limit the bricks Isid to 125. Their 
joint wages amounted to 23. 6d. a day; the cost, there- 
fore, of labour was fivepence for every brick. The standard 
of value is at per rod of 272 feet super 14-brick thick, or 
about 4,200 bricks. At this mate of fivepence o briok, 
labour per rod would exceed £80. When the writer first 
practised, fifty years ago, labour was taken piece-work (in- 
cluding erecting scaffolds) at 50s. a rod, the men laying 
about 1,000 bricks a day. As recently as the date of the 
war, brickwork with all materials and profit was about £15 
a rod: it has now increased threefold. As to the onuses, 
beware of being put off the labour scent by the hue and ory 
wages and shackled output figures in all materials. For 
example, the bedrock af bricks is a few yards of clay costing 
shillings; from that stage all is labour, handling, and 
wages, until about £5 a thousand is reached for the finished 
article, Labour takes toll again on the building, and assum- 
ing an average of 300 bricks a day (as against the no doubt 
abnormal 60 vouched for), takes £19 a rod for a further 
share. 

The Roof of Westminste: 

Mr. Austin Brereton, in The OSserrer of the Srd April, 
referring to a question put by a correspondent as to what 
wool the roof of Westminster Hall is composed of, saya >— 

The answer isto be found in London Past and Present, by 
the late Henry FB. Wheatley, the most reliable authority 
upon Old London of all our modern writers upon this fasci- 
nating subject, Weatminster Hall, he says, waa originally 
built in the reign of William Rufus, and ts supposed to have 
been a nave and aisles divided by timber ports, . . . The 
scion hall was formed 1397-1399 (in the last three yoara af 
Richard IL}, when the walle were carried up two feet 
higher, the windows altered, and a stately porch and new 
roof constructed according to the design of Master Henry 
de Yeveley, master mason, The stone-moulding or atring- 
course that rons round the hall preserves the white hart 
couchant, the favourite devire of Richard IL, The roof, 
with ite hammer-boama (oarved with angela), ls of oak, ond 
the finest of its kind in this country.” A century ago the 
roof was thoroughly repaired, forty loadsa of oak, obtained 
from old ships broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard, being 
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used in the process. The north-end part of the roof, which 
was uncompleted, was finished at the same time, 

oir 0. Heroules Read, President of the British Committee, 
writes that it is proposed that a “ Congrés d'Histoire do 
Art ” shall be held in Paria at the Sorbonne for about ten 
days, from 26th September next. It is to be international 
in character, and will deal with both Eastern and Western 
art, with music and with art teaching, including the func- 
tions of museums. The accepted languages for contribu- 
tions are Frenoh, English, Italian, Spanish and German. In 
addition to the readin, of papers there will be exhibitions 
ustrating historical French art, while a lighter side will be 
provided by the excursions that are planned to Chartres, 
Reims, Rouen, Versailles and Chantilly, and the theatrical 
performances and concerts in honour of the members of the 
Congress and their familie, Qur French friends promise in- 
struction and amusement under very agreeable conditions, 
and they hope that a considerable membership will be 
enrolled in England. 

The Congress is under the honorary presidency of M. 
Henri Lemonnier, with M. André Michel as president, and 
MAL Roeehlin, Comte Poul Durries, and Emile Malo aa 
vice-presidentsa—a truly distinguished Het. The British 
Committee is both influential and representative, the sec- 
retaries being Mr. Laurence Rinyon, Mr, D. 8. Maocttoll and 
Mr, Eric Maclagan. The office of treasurer has been under- 
taken by Mr. F. A. White, 170, Queen's Gate, S.W.7, to 
whom all ee for membership should be sent, ‘The 
price of a ticket ir 12s., and fora lady member of applicant's 
family Ba. 

The general recretarica of the Puria Committee have 
kindly undertaken to furnish information about hotels, otc., 
in Paris if application be made before 2)et July to the Sec. 
rétariat Général do Congrés d‘Histoire do l’Art, Palsia du 
Louvre (Pav. de Marsan), Paris, 


Appointments, Bec. 

The Department of Architecture and Civic Design, 
which was started loss than a year ago at the Technical 
College, Cardiff, under tho headship of Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
MLA. [A-}, made such 4 promising start that the appoint- 
ment of @ foll-time assistant became a necessity, and at a 
mosting of the City Council of 14th March, Mr. Richard 
H. Winder, MLA. [4.], of Oldham, was appointed to this 
position. Mr. Winder, who studied under Professor Dickie 
at the University of Manchester, obtained the degree of 
B.A. with Ist Class Honours in Architecture, and after a 
period of post-graduate study was awarded the Master's 


On the recommendation of Prof. Peroy Gardner, Tho 
Committee for Classical Archwology at Oxford have ap- 
_pointed Mr. Theodore Fyfe [F.] to give o course of six [ec- 
tures or demonstrations in Greck Architecture during the 
term beginning 25th April next, 

In connection with the Extension and Reconstruction 
Schome of University College Hospital, the Committee 
have appointed Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. Georgo 
Hornblower as joint architects. Mr. Waterhouse collabo- 
rated with his father, the late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.. 
in the design of the hospital buildings, which hoe brought 
to completion after his father's retirement, anil he was 
aleo the sole architect of the Medical School, Mr. 
Hornblower has been for many years the Consulting 
Architect to the Hospital Committer. 
architectural assistant in the Department of the Chester 
Gty Engineer and Surveyor. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School (Cairo); 
The Egyptian Government invite competitive de- 


signs for the new buildings of Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital 


and School at Cairo, with accommodation for 1,225 
beds. The competition will be conducted in two stages, 
the first of which (preliminary) is open to all archi- 
tects ; the second (final) will be restricted to twelve 
architects, six of whom will be selected by the Assessor 
from those submitting the most meritorious designs in 
the preliminary competition, and six others nomi- 
nated by H.H. Government with the advice of the 
Assessor, Mr. John W. Simpson, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Membre corr. de 
l'Institut de France, whose judgment will be final and 
binding. All applications for Particulars of the Com- 
petition should be addressed to H.E. the Minister of 
Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, or to the Secretary, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Such applications must be accom- 
panied by a cheque or draft for three Egyptian pounds 
(or its equivalent in sterling), which sum will be re- 
turned to all applicants who submit a bona jide design, 
or who return the particulars in good condition within 
one month from the date of their application. Designs 
in the preliminary competition must be lodged not 
later than 3rd October 1921. 

The * Particulars of the Competition ” comprise the 
following documents :—Conditions of Competition {in 
duplicate); Instructions to Competitors (Preliminary 
Competition) and corrigenda thereto ; Note on Local 
Comlitions; Plan A 1 (site of the Hospital, Rodah 
Island); Plan A 2 (Cairo and environs); Envelope. 

The following is extracted from the “ Conditions of 
Competition “ ;— 

Competitors submitting Sona fide deaigns in tho final 
competition will each receive an honorarium of fire hundred 
Egyptian pounds, and the author of the design placed 
second will receive a premium of five hundred Egyptian 
pounds in addition to his invitation honorarium. 

It is the intention of HLH. Government to appoint the 
competitor whose design is placed frat by the aseessor in 
the tinal competition as architect to carry out the new 
buildings, in which case the honorarium payable under 
tlause 1 will be deemed to be a paymont on account of the 
architect's commission hereinafter described. Should any 
disability of auch competitor, or other unforeseen ciroum- 
stance, rendor it, in the opinion of H.H. Government with 
the approval of the assessor, contrary to the public interest 
to ap t as architect the competitor whose design is 
placed firat by the assessor, H.H. Government may, with 


the approval of the assessor, adopt the design of another — 
competitor, and proceed with it, subject to the foregoing 


conditions, aa thongh it hod been the design first selected, 
or may decline to proceed with any of the designs sub- 
mitted, and the authors theree!, including that of the de- 
eign placed first, shall be entitled to no payment bevond 
the aforesaid honorarium of five handred Egyptian pounds, 
H.H. Government reserve the right to | ra the enn 

right of any design submitted in the fin competition other 
than of that placed first, for the sum of five hundred 


Egyptian pounds additional to the honorarium payable 
n 


or clanac | heroof, 


If no instructions are given by H.H. Government to the 


2 
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author of the design placed firet by the assessor in the final 
competition, within twelve montha of the assessor's award 
therein, authorising him to act as architect for and proceed 
with the new build the said suthor shall in such case 
receive as payment for his services in connection with the 
preparation of the competition drawings the sum of ten 
thonmand Egyptian pounds, If he be eubeequently given 
such instractions to act and proceed, the sum thus pre- 
viously paid to him shall form part of hia ultimate com- 
Mission, 

Subject to the provisions of the preceding clauses the 
architect appointed to proceed with anid carry out the new 
buildings will receive remuneration according to the 
Sehedule of Charges sanctioned by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, calculated on the cost of the work 
executed under hia control, . . . The architect will, how- 
ever, be required, without additional charge, to deposit 
with H.H. Government on completion of the buildings o 
complete set of the contract drawings, dmonded aa neces- 
sary to correspond with the work sa executed, showing 
clearly all drainage, gas, water, oloctric, and other service 
pipes, tubes, and wiring, 

Designs in the preliminary competition properly packed, 
labelled “ Qasr el “Aini Hospital Competition and ad- 
dressed to “ His Excellency the Minister af Public Works, 
Cairo,” must be delivered on or before the dnd October, 
1921. The date for reception of designs in the final com- 
petition will be subsequently communicated to those 
qualified to take part therein. | 

All questions which competitors may desire to ask re- 
apecting the *' Conditions of Competition " and “ Instruc- 
tions to Competitors" for the blero 3 competition, 
must be sent in writing to the assessor at 3 Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray's Inn, London, W.C.1, on or before the 6th June, 
1021. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the scheme, 
quotation is made from the “* Instructions to Com- 
petitors (Preliminary Competition), a document con- 
sisting of 21 pp. fop., closely printed, The hospital is 
to be designed in two main divisions, male and female, 
comprising the following sections :— 

A.— Male Division. (Sections) :—(a) Surgical wards and 
accessories (560 beds); (b) operation theatres (#e also 
Hareem Division); (ec) medical wards and accessories (250 
beds); (d) clinical instruction ; (e¢) central pharmacy and 
storilization;: (J) reception and casnalties ; (7) radiology ; 
(A) isolation wards and acceasuries (4e¢ also Harcem Divi- 
aston); (i) central kitchens and ne rooma ; (k) mortuary 
and post-mortem ; (l) laundry and disinfection ; (m) med- 
eal school and pathology; (m) dental echool and clinic; (2) 
ateward and etorckeeper; (p) power house and plant; 
(7) small mosque; (r) administrative offices; (¢) auniters for 
tuberculous cases; (f) resident and house officers’ quarters. 

k.—Hareem Ihcinon, (Sootions) :—(a) Surgical wards 
and accessorics (325 beds) : (*) operation theatres (ace aloo 
Male Diviston}; (¢} gynecological opeeenen theatres ; 
(d@) inedical wards and accessories (100 beds) ; isolation 
wards (see also Male Division); (f) infant welfare; (9 
sisters’ home ; (4) staff nurées (Aatfmas) and probationer 
home; (i) extern work, - 

C.—Out- Patients’ Department.—(a) Genoral surgical and 
medion! ; (4) shelters for anthelmintic cases (male and 
fomale). 

D.—Studenta’ Hoatel and Club, 

E,—Dircetor'sa Howse. 

The Operation Theatres A (6) and B (b) number ten in all, 
centralised in one special block, the accommodation to in- 
elude 6 anmsthetio rooms, 4 sterilixing rooms, andl 4 atore- 
rooms ; aleo 4 roome for nursing sisters, 2 waiting Toome, 
night orderliea’ room; staff lavatory, bath-room, and 
changing room; surgeons’ room, with lavatory ; plaster- 
room (400 square feet), with splint room (24) square feet). 


The Medical School and Pathology Department is to 
accommodate 600 students, and to consist of (1) Analomy 
Department ; (2) Physiology Department ; (3) Pharmacology 
Department ; (4) Pathology Department ; (5) Library, eto, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Bengal Council Chamber. 
The conditions and other documenta roliting to the above 
Competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Members are requested to take no part in these competi- 
tions until they hear from the [netitute that the Conditions 
have heen satisfactorily awarded, 


MINUTES. XL 

At the Eloventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1920-21, held Monday, 4th April 1921,-at 8.30 p.m. 
—Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 
42 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 40 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 4 Lioentiates, 
1 Hon. Associate, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 14th March having been published in the 
JorvnxsaL were taken as read and signed as correct, 

The decease was announced of Mr. James Thomson, of 
Airdrie, Licentiate. 

A nomber of members attending for the firat time sinoe 
their election were formally admitted by the President. 

The President announced that the Council had nomi- 
nated His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for election 
aa Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E, [/fom. A,], having read a 
Paper on Toe Laxp Serriumest Brinorsa Wonk oF Tre 
MisxtsteRyY OF AGRICULTURE ASD Frsnenres and illustrated 
it by plans and photographs shown by the Iantern, a dis- 
cussion enaved, and » yote of thanks was passed to him be 
acclamation on the motion of the Right Hon. Lord Riddell, 
scoonded by pet hog un Ein nin! K.B.E. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver having responded, the proceedings 
closed and the Meeting terminated at 10.25 p.m. 








Building Exhibition, Olympia, April 12-26, 1921. 

The Architects’ Welcome Club (under the manage- 
ment of the Royal Institute, the Society of Architects, 
and the Architectural Association) is located in the 
Prince’s Rooms, the secommodation including two 
club rooms, where newspapers and technical journals 
will be available for reference and light refreshments 
obtainable at tariff charges. There will also be a 
Presidents’ room, and an inguiry office where an 
official representative of the Club will be in attendance. 

Tuesday, LA Aprl.—Opening Day of the Exhibition 
and of the Architects’ Weltome Club at the Prince's 
Rooms. All Architects and their frionds visiting the Exhi- 
bition are cordially invited to use the Club premises. 

Saturday, 1th April.—d p.m. Reception in the Pillar 
Hall by the Presidenia and Councils of the BR.LEB.A., tho 
Society of Architects, and the Architectural Association 
to Architects and other guests, Admission by tirket to be 
obtained from the Secretary RLLB.A, or one of the other 
Organising Sc 1rotarios. 

‘riday, 22nd = wie 6.30 p.m. for T pom.—Public Dinner in 
the Pillar Hall, when representatives of the Royal Institute, 


#) 
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the Society of Architects, and the Architectural Associa- 
tion, kindred Professions, Public Bodies, the Building 
Industry, Government Departments, and Foreign Archi- 
tects will be the guests ofthe Club. Tickets, price 12a, Gd., 
hot including wine, may be obtained fron any of the 
ining Secretaries, and, during the Exhibition, at the 
Chib, by Architects and their friends, including ladies, 
exhibitors, and any others who may desire to attend, 

Other arrangements made by the Architeota’ Committee 
include an important and representative exhibition of 
architectural students’ work in the Large Conference Hall. 
All the leading schools in the country will be represented 
and various prize drawings of the year will boshown. The 
Exhibition is open to the public generally. 

Two poblio lectures will be held, at 6 p.m., on the follow- 
ing dates :— 

Lith A pril,—* The Effect of Building Materials on Archi- 
tecture,” by Professor Bereaford Pite | F.). 

10th April. Our Towns ond Villages ond How we 
Spoil Them,” by Raymond Unwin [ F.}. 

These lectures have been arranged for members of the 
public exhibiting at or visiting the Exhibition, to interest 
them in architecture generally. Admission is free, and it is 
hoped that architecta will do their best to make the lectures 
known, 

There will be on exhibition of cinematograph filma, 
open to the public, illustrating various building prooesses 
and manuiacture, every oe at 7.445 in the Large Con- 
ference Hall, Admission free. 

Ticketa for the Exhibition, the Architects’ Welcome Club 
Programme, and the Public Dinner leaflet, are enclosed with 
the current issue of the Jovmrat. 

Complimentary season tickets of admission to the Exhi- 
bition may be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, the Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, 28 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, 
and the Secretary of the Architectural Association, 34 and 
35 Betford Square. London, W.C.1. Cards of invitation 
to, or tickets for, any of the social functions or lectures, 
will admit the holders to the Exhibition on the day for 
which the invitation or ticket is irae 








NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 6th June, 1921. 

The following applications for olection have been re- 
caived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Seerctary for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday, 2nd May, 1921. 

AS FELLOWS (6). 
Brmotake; Wittiam Hexny, M.A.Cantab. [A. 1888), 37 

- Waterloo Street, Birmingham, and 72 Pershore Road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Huw: Joserx (A. 1913). 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2, 
and 21 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey, 
Jouxsox: Geonor Acrnen [A. 1905], 2 Siking Road, 
S bn-pr had. 


Mittanp: Watters Jonx Nasw [4. 1885), Dell View, 
Hitchin, Herta. 

Somsox: Cecn. Hawiiros [4. 1909), 24 Bloomabury 
Square, W.C., and 45 Luttrell Avenue, Putney, 
5. W.15, 

Eincoatn: Witti1amM Bnaxtox (A. 1912), Council Offices, 
New Malden, Surrey, and Cranford, The Crescent, 
Sidcup, Rent. 

AS ASSOCIATES (10), 

Banry : Canyn Agraun Ransome [S, 1012—Special War 

Exemption), Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 

a 


ahs 
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Bexxet: James Sracpoixa (8. 1020—Sperial War Ex- 
emplion|, 150 Braiil Road, Edinburgh. 
BipnvuLru-Prmcwann : Cuamurs Huesay [Special War 
Examination), 0 Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. 
“Brome: James (4. (boa Special War Exemption], 3 
Palace View, Fulford, York 
Busser: Frank Russe. [s. 1820—Special War Er- 
emplicn), Paignton, Kilmacolm, N.R. 
Coast: Agravurk Guy, PAS). [Special Wor Eromi- 
nation], 35 Spencer Street, Carlisle, 
*COOrER : PREpEnic Rouasp [48. 1)08—Special War Fr- 
emplion|, “ Southdene,”” Headlands, Kettering, 
Fornes: Angrace B. [Specal War Benn etonh 250) 
Wilson Ave., N.D.G., Montreal, Ca 
Luxaw: Leste Gonpox Special War SY gigeiuiiack 
ofo H. V. Lanchester, Esq., 1 Abbot Road, Lucknow 
McCoxsan.: Leoxarp [Special War Eramination), 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.L. 
McEvees: Hanoip Entc [Special War Examination), 
303 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Mace: Thomas Hexay [Special War pe yymiseeity 
2057 Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canad 
Meerut: ALFRED Sf acon War Bsdmiuaiion), 240 
Manor Lane, Lee, 5.E.12. 
Mise: Jawes (5. 1020—Special War Exemption), 39 
Smith Street, Hillhead, Glasgow, 
Ray: Axruve Goxpos [Special War Eramination), 
495 Lansdowne Ave., Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 
TUENSULL: Besyagp Wiitiam [Special Wor Sromina- 
tion], 8 Camden Road, N.W.1, 
Wrens: Jonx Anaus (4S, 1914—Special War Eremplion), 
Burton Hill, Melton Mowbray, 
Weekes: Nonwan Banwerr, F.5.1. [Special War Exami- 
nation |, Housing Department, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
Yousao: Tuomas Peace Wer [5. 1920—Special War 
Eremption), c/o FP. MacGregor Chalmers, Esq, 05 Bath 
Street, Glasgow, 
Nore —The two candidates garke! * have lseen the subiject of special 
comderation by the Connecil, ST aoiee fecal cae tn acoord- 
bh recommendations * anal & the Conference with 


Pees, 
wea of Allied Sochetles on 10th January 1930, and unanimonly 
<pereved by th the Council on fod Fotruary 192), 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEET RTING (Ordinary) of 
the ere seat will be held MONDAY, 18th April, at 
5 p.m., for the fo Purposes :— 

To read the praia? the Meeting held 4th April ; for- 
mally to admit mombers attending for the first time since 
their election. 

To read. the following Paper :— 

MATERIALS, 
By Avax E. Muwuy, M.A. Cantab. [F.). 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1920-1921. 
—{ INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 18 Meetings. 
The following Boards and Committees appointed by the Conneil have met and reported from 
time to time on the matters referred tothem :— 






Annual Conferences in Provinces Committee. Finance and House Committee. 
Annual Dinner Committee, London Building Acta Committee. 
Architects’ Welcome Club Committee. (fice of Works Committee, 
Board of Architectural Education. Royal Gold Medal Committee. 
Building Industrica Consultative Board. Selection and General Purposes Committee. 
Civie Survey Exhibition Joint Committee. Seasional Papers Committe, 
Classes of Membership Committee. Staff Committee. | 
Competitions Committer. Stoppage of Building Committee. 
Conditions of Contract Committee. Town-Flanning Committee. 
Contributory Housing Scheme Committee. (Tnification Committer and Sub-Committee. 
Fellowship Drawings Committee. 
Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in this Report. 
Obituary, The losses by death have been as follows :— 
FELLOWS, 
Aldwinckle : Thomas William. Hardisty : William Ceci. Moore: Temple Lushington. 
Butler: John Dixon, Hare = Hanke Thomas. Firatt : Hampdbn William, 
Clifton: William Edward. Mitchell- Withers: John Hright- Rickards : Edwin Alfrei. 
Contlor: Jajah. more. Sedding : Eidimond Harold, 
Cooper: William. Smith: Joseph, 
Assi1A TES. 
Aldwinokle: Thomaa Wilson. Doda: Robert Smith. Lacey: Albert Edward. 
Hlackbourn: Henry. Johnson: John. Owen: George Burgoyne. 
Webster: James. 
LICENTIATES. 
Burke: Edmund. lorman ; James, Richardaon: James. 
Caneron; Robert Macfarlane. Kirk: Charles James. Strong: James. 
Chambers: Frederick, Leggett: Melville Charivs Marion. Thomson: James. 
Dyer: (vril Hamilton. Martin: F, W. Wall: John Henry. 
Parkin: Robert Arthur Williams : John Close. 
Rernep FeLwows, 
Banks: Thomas Lewta. Kirby: Edmund. Lynam : Charles. 
Hill, Arthur. Ledingham : James. Watson: Thomas Lennox. 
Hosonany AS®00lATES. 
Moulton: Lord, P.C., K.C.B., G.BLE., F.B.S. Richmond : Sir William, K.C.B., R.A. 
Hoxokany CoReesroxpinad MEMBERS. 
Coypera: Dr. Pierre Joseph Lasteyrie : Comte Robert de Pascal: Jean Louisa (Paris). 
Hubert (Ameterdam). (| Paris). 


In addition to these losses the Council have to. record the death of 1 Associate and 4 Students who fell 
in the war. Particulars of these are given on # later page of this Report. 
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The following table shows the subscribing Membership and Licentiateship of the Royal 





Institute compared with the preceding five years :— 

Fellowes. Aseociates, Hon. Associates, Licentintes. Total. 
1016 B52 Lait §2 1,518 4,502 
1917 B42 1.056 45 1,800 4,496 
1918 S35 1,631 4a 1,882 4,506 
1O19 Ba4 L720 46 1,836 4,496 
1920 BS 1,773 44 1,715 4,205 
1027) 60 2.032 45 1,537 4.583 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 138 Fellows and $20 Associates have been 
elected, as against 56 Fellows and 168 Associates in the previous year. 105 Licentiates have passed the 
Examination qualifying for election to the Fellowship and have been duly elected as Fellows. 
The membership of the Allied Societies, as shown In the last issue of the Kanenpar, now 
i eee 4 - reaches a total of 3,254, including Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute. The 
membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,489, including Members and Licen- 
tiates of the Royal Institute. 
The Examina- During the year 309 candidates for the Probationership have furnished the Couneil with 
tions. satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers. The 
Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held once only during the official year—viz., in June 
1920. The following table giving the results of the Examinations shows that 28 Students have been 
added to the Register during the year, and that 5 candidates have passed the Fimal or Special Examina- 
tions qualifying for Associateship :— 


Exempted. Examined. Passed, Relegated. 
ISTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION r 1¢ 13 a 4 
Fixat ASD Brecian. Examtxatiox — 15 fi 10 


In addition, 108 candidates have passed the Special War Examination, and of these 98 have been 
elected as Associates, and 25 candidates have been exempted from the Final Exammation and have 
qualified for Associateship, 

The Statutory Examination qualifying for District Surveyor in London was not held in the year 
1920. 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services. 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators in 


Arblirators. connection with building disputes :— 

Major oes Barnes, M.P. {P: | Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] Mr. T, Taliesin Reea [ F.]. 

Mr. Alfred W. 8, Cross [F. Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle [4.). Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.1. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt [.4.]. Mr. George Hubbard [ F.}. Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.]. 
| Since the issue of the last Annual Report the President has appointed the following 
Assessors. ‘Ackemecpa = 


Portemouth War Memorial—Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F. ft = [F.]- 
Blackpool War Memorial—Dr, Peroy 8. Worth 
Dundes War Memorial—Sir Robert Lorimer, ea UF. ri 


President’s = ‘The portrait of the President is being painted by Sir Arthur 8. Co ope, R.A. [Hon, A.). 
Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants :— 


Architectural Association . : . £100 British School at Rome . - £50 
Architects” Benevolent Society . . oo British Enginceri Standards Association : »& 
Architectural Amsoolation =i mort, Conjoint Board of Scientific Bocieties 20 

Fund - -225 Westminster Abbey Restoration Fund . . 405 

Royal Gold The Royal Gold Medal foe Architecture for 1920 was awarded to Monsieur Charles Louis 
Medal. Girault, Hon. Corresponding Member. The Medal will be presented to Monsieur Girault on 


the oceasion of the Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute, when he has expressed his intention of attend- 
ing to receive it in person. 

; ‘This year the Medal is to be awarded to Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. (#’.|, m recognition of the merit 
of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 
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During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to rapre- 
“sent the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated :— 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON Watrn Reoviatioxs—Mesers. H. D, Searies-Wood [¥.] and H. Austen Hall LF). 

IspvstataL Couscr. ror THE Britotno [xpustry—Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], Messrs. A. W. 8, Cross [F.], 
James 8, Gibson [¥.], and George Hubbard [P.1. | 

COMMITTEE TO FORMULATE A SCHEME FOR UNEMPLOYMENT IssuRkaxce—Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.8.0., MC. [F.] 

Dercration To Mistster or Heavrn ow Ancurrects’ Fees ron Hovsine Scummes—Mr. John W. Simpson, Presi- 
dent, Professor 8. D., Adshead [F.], Major es ¢ Barnes, M.P. (P.], Messrs, A. W. 8. Cross [¥.], Horace Cubitt [.4.], 
James 8. Gibson [F.], Arthur Keen [F.), and Hetbert A. Welch [.A4.]. | 

Coxsorst Boarp oF Sciextiric Socrerres—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.1. 

Covet or tot University or Liverroot—Mr. E. Percy Hinde [F.]. 

Rovan Cowwrsiox ox Ping Lossee—Mr. Digby L. Solomon [4.1]. 

Unsrversiry of Loxypox Angcurrecorvcreat Enctcatios Commirree—Mecers. Arthur Keen [F.] and Paul Water- 
house [F’.|. 

Rovat Saxrrany [sstitcre 32sp Coxcumss axp Exurarriox—FPolkestone, June 1921—Mr, H. D, Searles-Wood 


A 


Boros, Inovstares CossvLtative Boasp—Mr, Delissa Joseph (#.), in place of the late Mr. H. T. Hare [P,1. 
National ScueMe OF APPRENTICESHIY Ix TUE Pomona Trang—Mr, H. D, Searles-Wood [F.}. 


Sessional The following papers have been read since the issue of the last Annual Report -— 


“The eigen ad Niger of the Royal Institute of British Architeots,” by the Librarian, Mr. Rudolf Dircks (read 
loth November). 

“ Saracenic Architecture in Egypt and Palestine,” by Mr. Martin 5. Briggs [F.] (read 13th December). 

“ The Improvement of London,” by Mr. Thoa, E. Colloutt, Royal Geld Medalliat, Past President (read 16th December), 

se Essetenee A Stang = its Restoration,” by Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.], Croce di Guerra, Rome Scholar (read 
lith January 121). 

“ The Conard Building,” by Mr. W. E. Willink, M.A. Cantab. [F.] (read Idth February), 

“ Further Evidence for Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture,” by Mr. Jay Hambidge (arranged jointly with the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies and read let March). | 

“ Architectural Impressions of a Recent Tour in Mesopotamia,” by Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A. [?.) (read 2nd March). 

“ Cottage Hospitals,” by Mr. H. Perey Adame [F.] (read 14th March), 

“The Land Settlement Building Work of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries," by Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.H.E. 
(Hon, A.] (read 4th April). 

“ Utility of Research on Building Materials,” by Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A. Cantab. [F.] (read 18th April). 

“ Cinema Designs," by Mr. Robert Atkinson (to be read on the 23rd May). 


ms According to the Royal Institute records 79 Fellows, 552 Associates, $39 Licentiates, and 
Record a ‘A. 995 Students served with the Forces during the War. Members whose names have not 
Honourand =been received are asked to send them to the Secretary. The following is a further list of 


War Memorial. ; z : | | 
Members, Licentiates and Students who have fallen :— 
ASsOcTATE. 
Preeee: Agrovce Patrick Hectrou . New Zealand Expeditionary Force .; - Wed in October 1918. 
STUDENTS. 


Contims: Sypsny T. . : i “4 a - , : = ‘ - Died of wounds. 
Fostza: Leoxann : ; : - Lieot., Weat Yorkshire Regt. . “ - Ded of wounds, 
Joxgs: A.D. . : ‘ : . Corporal, Royal Engineers : : - Died in December 1919. 
Kay: ALnrrr . : L : : ‘ 7 : : : ; 7 - Killed in action, 
Steruens: Wittiam Less : - Lieut., Royal Engincers . Killed in action, 


A competition was held for the design of the Memorial Tablet, limited to Members, Licentiates, 
Students and Probationers who had served in the Forces. The President acted as Assessor at the 
request of the Council. The author of the design placed first is Mr, Trenwith Wills [A.]. The tablet 
will be placed in the selected position at an early date. Members and others are earnestly requested to 
send to the Secretary without loss of time the names of any Members, Licentiates, Students and Proba- 
tioners who fell in the War and whose names have not yet appeared in the hsts published in the Joursan. 

__ The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Royal 
sae abn ace Institute at the General Meeting on the 17th January 1981. At the Presentation of Prizes 
Studentships. on the 31st January an Address to Students was delivered by the President, and a criticism 

of the work submitted was read by Mr. H. P. Burke Downing [F’.], An Exhibition of the 

Drawings was held from the 15th January to the Tth February in the Royal Institute Gal- 
leries, and was visited by some 700 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the 
round of the Allied Societies. 
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The The Council offered to the Recognised Schools of Architecture a number of Scholarships 
Jarvis of £50 a year each to be awarded to ex-Service Students. The following 1s a list of the 
Studentships. = hools and the Students to whom awards have been made :-— 

Mr. 3. C. Kirby. 

{Me P. S. Read. 


| Mr. J. S. Broadbent. 
The Cardiff Technical College : : ; - Mr. E. C. EK. Page. 


The Architectural Association, London 


(Mr, Edwin Williame. 
University of Liverpool = - a ia a a (Mr, J. H. Forshaw. 
Leeds School of Art : ; . : : Mr, Cyril Sunderland, 
Victoria University, Manchester ; : z : , ri “ af come y 
r ih 
University af London ‘ = * . Fy " " i Mr. L. L. T. Sloot. 
Glasgow School of Architecture . ‘ Mr. William McCrea, 


The Henry Jarvis Scholarship of £50 tenia at the Arohitootural Association was awarded to 
Mr. 8. G. Bulstrode. 

The Henry Jarvis Studentship tenable at the British School at Rome was not awarded, 

Architectural ‘The Report of the Board of Architectural Education contains detailed evidence of the 
Education. -teady development throughout the Empire of the system of training wlich has been 
nid down by the Board. The scheme for the award of “ Archibald Dawnay Studentships,” which has 
been drafted by the Board, will, it is hoped, do much to encourage the study of aciontilic construction 
in the Schools. The “ Ex-Service Studentships ” which are now being awarded in “ the Recognised 
Schools" are an earnest of the Council's desire to do everything in their power to assist those whose 
architectural training has been to some extent handicapped by thetr services and sacrifices dunng the 
war. 
Architectsin The steady development of our organisation in the provinees has been a very satisfactory 
the Provinees. feature of the year's work. The draft charter of the Incorporation of Scottish Architects 
has received the Council's approval; the South Wales Institute of Architects has energetically 
pursued its policy of founding local branches in the chief centres of its province; proposals are 
being discussed for the formation of strong new Allied Societies—one in East Anglia covering the 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, and the other in the counties of Berks, Bucks and 
Oxfordshire: the Northamptonshire Association of Architects is contemplating an extension of its 
province to neighbouring counties, and it is hoped that the present Bristol Society of Architects may he 
strengthened by an agreement with the Gloucestershire Association. 

In pursuit of its policy of keeping the closest possible touch with the provinces important steps 
have been taken during the Session. The President has personally visited the Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and South Wales Societies. It has been arranged that meetings of the Presidents of 
the Allied Societies shall be held three times a year at the Royal Institute; that annual R.LB-.A. 
Conferences shall be held in important provincial centres ; and that each year one of the candidates 
nominated by the Council for the Viee-Presidency shall be a provincial member. The first of the pro- 
vineial conferences will be held in Liverpool from Thursday to Saturday, 23rd to 25th June. A 
Committee, consisting of the Presidents of the Allied Societies on the Council, is arranging the pro- 
cramme and the Liverpool Society of Architects has offered the most generous hospitality and assist- 
ance to the Conference. 

The Code of In the current issue of the KaLenpan the new Code of Professional Conduct and Practice 
Beenie has been published for the guidance of members and of the public generally. Tt has 
Practice. already proved its usefulness in several cases that have aren. 

During the past year the Competitions Committee has had an exceptionally heayy burden 
Competitions. 1 work thrown upon it by the promotion of a large number of Competitions, chiefly for 
the design of War Memorials, in which those responsible have often ignored the B.1.B.A. Regulations. 
The Council desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the members of the Committee, and in par- 
ticular to its Hon. Seeretary, Mr. Herbert A. Welch, for their arduous and successful efforts in deal- 
ing with these Competitions. 
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The Conditions The action of the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers in repudiating the 
of Contract. + gored Form of Contract” and issuing, without consultation with the Royal Institute, 
the so-called “* National Building Code,” has been the cause of certain difficulties during the 
course of the year. The Royal Institute has now invited the Surveyors’ Institution, the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, and the Society of Architects toa conference on the general 
question of conditions of contract, It is hoped that a frank discussion of this diffeult subject will result 
in an equitable solution being found. 
Architecture The Council desire to call the special attention of members to the very interesting pro- 
— gramme of public lectures which has been arranged by the Literature Standing Com- 
Public. mittee. ‘These lectures are open to the general public and members can contribute greatly 
to the suecess of the series by inviting their personal friends to attend them. 

The Council have watched with anxiety the slow and difficult progress of the National 
The National Housing Scheme. They felt from the outset, and they have more than once clearly stated 
Scheme. their opinion, that unless the resources of professional knowledge and business ability were 

given the fullest seope in the planning and administration of the seheme 16 would fall far 
short of the success anticipated by the Minister of Health. The result of two years’ experience has only 
confirmed them in their opinion. | 
During the whole of the Session negotiations have been carried on with the Ministry of 


master of Health in connection with the Seale of Fees for Housing Work. The Council regret that 

— the Ministry have so far failed to realise the importance of settling this matter promptly 
om equitable terms. 

Major The Council again desire to call the attention of members to the valuable services which 


Barnes, MP. jaye heen rendered both to the Royal Institute and to the profession generally by their 
colleague, Major Harry Barnes, M.P. His parliamentary duties have made it impossible for him to 
make frequent attendances at Council and Committee meetings, but his presence in the House of 
Commons has been invaluable to the profession. 


The Archi- ‘The Council have received from the Assistants’ Welfare Committee a number of proposals 
tects" and “7 : : a . : a tne , | 
Surveyors’ = Witch have been formulated in the interests of assistants. They have not up to the 
acer rt od present seen their way to adopt the seale of minimum salaries suggested, but they are 
Union, giving sympathetic attention to the other proposals submitted to them. 


The Annua} After an interval of seven years the series of Annual Dinners has been resumed, and 
inner. the 1921 dinner will take place on Wednesday, May 11th, at the Princes’ Restaurant. 

It is hoped that there will be large and representative gathering of members at the dinner to do honour 
to our guests. 
FeaceDay The Garden Party in the Zoological Gardens was 40 complete a success last year that it 
Garden Party. jias boen decided to arrange a similar function on June 28th, of which particulars will be 
sent out in the near future. | 

The representative Committee which has been considering the question of the Unification 
a and Registration of the profession has been at work during the whole of the past session. 
Registration, A draft Report has been unanimously adopted by the Sub-Committee, and, after con- 

sideration by the Councils of the constituent bodies, it will be submitted to « meeting of 
the main Committee on 12th May. 

It has been decided to organise an Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Architecture which 
Senda pe will be held in the Royal Institute Galleries. A joint Committee, representing the Art, 
Architecture, Literature, Practice, and Science Committees, and the Council, has been charged with the 

duty of making the necessary arrangements. The first of these Exhibitions will be held 
in the coming winter, and detailed information will be published at an early date. 
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In the Report of the Art Standing Committee members will find particulars of the scheme 
ee ee for the improvement of Street Architecture which has been adopted during the current 
Architecture, Session. It is hoped that we shall secure the co-operation of the London County Council 

and of the Corporation of the City of London in earrying out this scheme, which should in 
course of time exercise a stimulating influence on the public interest in architecture, 

Lee arerp ~ Aninterim Report on the work of this Board since its foundation is published in the present 
oe ar a issue of the Jovznat for the information of members. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held 9 meetings since the issue of the last Report. Mr. Paul Waterhouse has 
acted as Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave and Mr. Maurice E. Webb as Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. W. G. 
Newton as Hon. Secretary. 

Committees—The following Committees of the Board have been appomted :—Committee of 
Teachers, Examinations Committee, Testimonies of Study Committee, Exemptions Committee, Exam- 
inations in India Committee, and Herbert Baker Scholarship Committee. 

Problems in Design.—155 Problems have been received and 108 approved. 

Constitution of the Board—The Report on the future Constitution of the Board has been approved 
in principle by the Council, but no action ean been taken until new By-laws are drafted. 

Heads of “ Recognised” Schools——The Board have urged that Heads of “ Recognised ” Schools 
shall be Practising Architects, and the Council have been in communication with the Schools on this 
pome. 

Cardiff—The Technical College, Cardiff, has been added to the list of Schools recognised for 
exemption from the Intermediate Examination. 

Overseas Examinations.—Arrangements are in progress by which all the Allied Societies Overseas 
will conduct the Intermediate and Final Examinations. 

Exemption from final Ezamination.*—Exemption from the Final Examination has been granted 
to the Schools which conduct a five years’ Diploma or Degree Course. The Architectural Assooation, 
London, and Liverpool University have now been “ recognised " for such exemption. 

Payment of Examiners.—A revision of the scheme for the Payment of Examiners is under con- 
sideration, 

Presentation of dddress to Mr. Leivis Solomon.—Mr. Waterhouse, on behalf of the Board, presented 
a framed Testimonial to Mr. Lewis Solomon, embodying the appreciation of the Board for the services 
rendered by Mr. Solomon for many years past. 

Ezaminations in India. —The question of Architectural Education and Examination in India is 
being considered by the Board. 

Proposed School of Architecture, Cairo.—With the approval of H.-H. the Sultan, suggestions have 
been made for the foundation of a School of Architecture, Cairo, and the Board have the matter under 
consideration. 

Prizes and Studentships.—The Board appointed Sub-Committees to judge the various designs and 
drawings submitted for the Institute and other Prizes, and reported thereon to the Council. 

The Examinations—The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations 
and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Speowal War Examination and Special War Exemption.—The Special War Examination has been 
held twice in London and once in Toronto + 125 candidates presented themselves, of whom 108 passed, 
Of the Students who have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from the Final Examina- 
tion, 177 have been elected Associates, 
atta Yor th Dipoma at Degree te Eaton asm pares ing lie ab 


- 
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REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Six meetings of the Art Standing Committee have been held since the issue of the last Annual 
Report. The following officers were elected to serve during the Session ;—Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave ; 
Viee-Chairman, Mr. Walter Tapper ; Hon, Secretaries, Mr. W. A. Forsyth and Mr. Maurice KE, Webb. 

The following subjects have been under discussion :— 

Clifford's Inn.—The Committee's attention having been drawn to the fact that Clifford's Inn was 
up for sale, a letter was addressed to the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, offering co- 
operation in any action that the Society might see their way to take in order to preserve these interest- 
ing old buildings. 

Annual Exhibition in Architecture —At the request of the President, the Committee have given 
careful consideration to the proposal to hold an Annual Exhibition in Architecture during the winter 
months and have prepared a preliminary scheme and an estimate of cost for the consideration of the 
Council. 

Visits to Buildings of Interest—The Committee decided to organise a series of visits to buildings of 
interest in London and the neighbourhood. The first of these was held on the 5th of March, when, by 
the kind permission of H.M. Office of Works, a party of 38 members visited Weetminster Hall to view 
the work of repair to the roof which is now in progress. Preceding the inspection, Sir Frank Baines 
gave a very interesting lecture on the history of the roof and the methods that are bemg adopted to 
preserve as far as possible its original character and to arrest extensive decay, The Committee have 
now under consideration visits to the London County Hall, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, the Port of 
London Authority New Offices, and a further announcement will be made in the Jourxan in due 
course. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor's Tomb in Shenley Churchyard—The Committee have had their attention 
drawn to the state of disrepair into whieh this tomb has fallen, The tomb has been inspected, and the 
Council have been recommended to carry out certain urgent repairs and to place in the church a fitting 
record of the life and work of this distinguished architect. 

Medal for Best Street Frontage —At the request of the Council the Committee are getting into touch 
with the London County Council and the City Corporation with a view to the sympathetic co-operation 
of these bodies in a scheme for encouraging excellence of design in Street Architecture by the award of 
an Annual Bronze Medal for the best Street Frontage. 

Sessional Papers.—Suggestions for Sessional Papers have been forwarded to the Sessional Papers 
Committee, 

REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Right meetings of the Committee have been held since the issue of the last report. The following 
officers were elected to serve during the session: Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, Chairman ; Mr. 0. Harrison 
Townsend, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. Louis Ambler and Mr. J. Alan Slater, Hon. Secretaries. 

In the early part of the Session, in order to arouse a more general interest in architecture on the part 
of the public, the Committee were accorded permission by the Council to arrange a series of lectures, 
both of a popular and technical character. The Committee were successful m arranging a series of six 
lectures to be given in the large gallery of the Institute during April, May and June by the following 
gentlemen : 


Thursday, April 28th .. Mr. A. Clutton Brock, Chairman: Mr. John W-. Simpson, President. 
» May Sth  .. Mr. F.C. Eden, M.A. Chairman: Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 
re May Oth -. Mr. Roger Fry. Chairman : 
May 26th .. Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., MLA. Chairman ; 
' June 2nd... Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A. Chairman: Mr. Ernest Newton, CBE, BoA. 
rF June Oth Mr. Goodhart Rendel. Chairman : 


The arrangements for the Technical Lectures were not completed by the end of the Session, but it 
is hoped that they may be given during the autumn. 
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The Committee having realised for some years that the present accommodation for books and 
drawings was becoming wholly inadequate for the purposes of the Library, appointed a Sub-Committee 
fo report upon the matter. The Committee devoted a great deal of time to the consideration of making 
use of the further space available in the present rooms of the Library, but arrived at the conclusion 
that any such readjustment would only be piecemeal and would not provide for the full requirements 
of the Library or for its natural growth. It was, therefore, decided to recommend that the Library 
should be transferred to the galleries on the ground floor, and structural alterations made in the present 
Library in order to adapt it for the purposes of a meeting room. The recommendations were forwarded 
to the Council and are at present under consideration. 

The Committee also made recommendations with regard to protection from fire, which the Council 
adopted. | 

The Committee, at the request of the Council, have also made recommendations with regard to 
alterations in the Library Rules, and the wording of the Travelling Students’ Card. 

Suggestions as to readers of papers for next Session were also submitted to the Council. 

The Committee considered that if would be useful to members of the Institute if the plates pub- 
lished in the professional journals were classified according to subject and preserved in separate port- 
folios. This arrangement has heen in operation since the beginning of the year. 

At the suggestion of the President the question of the practicability of making loans of duplicate 
copies of books to the Allied Societies was considered. In view, however, of the small number of 
duplicate copies available and the large number of books which would be required for distribution the 
Commuttee regret that they were unable to make any useful recommendation in the matter at the 
present tim. 

The Committee are indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver for the presentation of the very rare 1567 
edition of Philibert de L’Orme's Le Premier Tome de L' Architecture and to Mr. ¥. R. Hiorns for the 
1568 Edition of Jean Bullant’s Reigles generalle d'architecture des cing mameres de colonnes, and J. 
Gilbert's Fragments towards the history of Stained glass and the sister arts of the Middle Ages, containing 
Wm. Burges's autograph. And to Mr. 0. H. Lohr fora copy of Desgodeta's Les Edifices Antiques de 
Kome, which formerly was in the Library of Mr. Francis Cranmer Penrose. Mr. T'. F. Colleutt presented 
Houvet’s Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral, in six volumes, an interesting mift, which is reviewed by 
Professor Derwent Wood, R.A. in the Institute Jovrwat. 

Amonget the presentations of drawings and photographs the Committee would like to mention four 
water-colour drawings by Augustus Charles Pugin, and seven drawings by the late Mr. J. D. Crace, 
presented by Mrs. Crace ; eight drawings attributed to Bernasconi presented by Mr. Reginald St. A. 
Roumien ; fourteen photographs of old ponts of Westminster Abbey presented by Mr. Hurst Seager ; 
and a drawing of Warwick College, 1435, since demolished, presented by Mr. I’, Holyoake Moore. 

On the recommendation of the Committee the Council have purchased a portrait in oils of Augustus 
Charles Pugin painted by James Green, R.A. 

The Committee have to report with great regret the resignation through ill-health of Mr. W. 
Grant Keith, the Assistant Librarian. To fill the position caused by Mr. Keith’s retirement the Council 
appointed Mr. W. P. Steel, a Student of the Institute who has had previous experience of work in the 
Institute Library. 

The following 1s the Librarian's Report to the Committee = 

Dhuring the twelve months endin 7 ho preeent year | mine aoe | , . 
to the Library, exsusive of peiodinl, reports and teanssotons ot Suction, nad pan cf eke are ben ade 

The number of works presented was 19 volumes and 39 pamphlota. | 

Works purchased numbered 123 volumes and 18 pamphlets, of which 37 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendanos of readers in the Reference Library numbered 7,063. 

The number of books issued on loan was 2,600, 

The number of tickets issued for admiseion to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to Students 
and Probationers, was 152 
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The number of books issued through the post was 331. 

Among the books presented or purchased during the year may be mentioned ; Bennett and others The Art of £. A, 
Mickerds, Baum's oukuna und Dekorative Plastit du Prudrenaissance rn Italien, Bell's The Great Fire of London, Bilson's 
St. Mary's Church, Beverley, Blomfield's The Tangled Skein; Art in England 1800-1930, Bolton's Sir John Soane 
Museum, Bullock's Westminster Abbey and St, Margare!'s Church, Bingi's La Renaissance en Italie, Burlington Fine Arte 
Club Catalogue of Early Pictures and Drawings of London, with some Contemporary Furniture ; Contet and Vacquier's 
Les vieux hotels de Paris, With and Ith Series; Cole's Perspective, Dimier’s Hellenistic Sculpture, Gromort’s Choc 
d'Mémenta d' Architecture Classique, Gusman'a L’ Art décoratif de Rome, Vol. 3; Guérinet’s L'Archilecture aux Salons, 
Guilmani's Moaitres Ornamistes, Havell's Handbook of Indian Art, Howard amd Crossley’s Church Woodwork, 3 
and Gibson's Hexham and ila Abbey, Jéquier's Lea temples Memphites et Thebaina, Licht's Architeltur der XX Jahr- 
Awnderts, Lo Conteur’s Ancien! Glass in Winchester, Martin's L’ Ari Gothique en France, Martin's L'Art Roman en France, 
Mebes' Ui 1800 Architektur wad Handwerk, Pricke's Practical Perspective, 16092; Polley'’s Spanish Architecture and 
Ornament, Stratton's English Interiors, Stanford White's Sketches and Dvsigna, Vallance’s Old Orosses and Lychgates, 
Stevens’ Hospitals, Stobart’s The Grandeur that wos Rome, Ferrari's La Tomba nell "Arte Ttaliana, Canevali’s Valle 
Camonica, St. John Hope's Cowdray and Easehourne Priory, and Ricci’s Bibiena, 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Committee have held 15 meetings since the publication of the last Annual Report; the average 
attendance of members per meeting has been 11. The officers of the Committee are :—Chairman, Mr. 
Alfred W.'S. Croes ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. John Slater ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Horace Cubitt and Mr. EK. 
Gammell, 

The wide influence of the Institute is exemplified in the fact that, among the enquiries as to pro- 
fessional practice recently dealt with by the Committee, one came from China and another from East 
Africa, 

Sub-Committees.—During the latter part of the Session, in order to cope with the greatly increased 
amount of work, it was found necessary to form two Bub- Committees :—({1) a “ Housing ” Sub-Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Sydney Perks is Chairman and Mr. K. Gammell Hon. Secretary, and (2)a “* Charges 
and Contracts " Sub-Committee, of which Mr. W. Henry White ts Chairman and Mr, W. Gillbee Scott 
Hon. Secretary. 

Matters Relating to Housing.—A very large proportion of the time of the Committee has been ocen- 
pied in dealing with questions from members as to housing work, and the fees payable for the same. 
The Committee regret that, in several cases that were brought to their notice, 1t was evident that local 
authorities were trying to make arrangements with architects on a basis of fees less than the scale agreed 
between the Institute and the Ministry of Health. The Committee consider that in any such case the 
architect concerned should not accept less satisfactory terms of remuneration without first communi- 
eating with the Institute and obtaining its decision. This has been done by several architects during 
the past twelve months, One case in which there has been a very serious undercutting of the housing 
scale, in response to a newspaper advertisement by a local authority, has been reported to the Council 
recommending action under the By-law dealing with professional conduct. 

As a result of several complainta by members, the Committee have recommended the Council to 
endeavour to obtain an merease in the seale of fees payable for road and sewer work, but no success in 
this direction has yet been achieved. The Committee, however, are gratified to note that their action 
last year in drawing the attention of the Council to the inadequacy of the scale for housing work on 
scattered sites in rural districts has resulted in a special increase in the seale in respect of work thus 
situated. 

The Committee have recommended that public attention shall be drawn to the work of architects 
in regard to housing by the inclusion of a “ Housing " paper as one of the Sessional papers for the 
ensuing Session. 

Office of Works and Housing—The Committee have had cases before them where the position of 
architects has appeared to be adversely affected by the action of the Office of Works, and these cases 
have been brought to the notice of the Council with a view to investigation. 

R.1B.A, Certificate Book—The Committee have been instracted by the Council to prepare a Certi- 

Pi 
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ficate Book to be issued by the Institute for nse by architects. The question of the form of certificate 
to be adop*ed has been carefully considered by a Sub-Committee appointed for this purpose, and it is 
anticipated that the book will shortly be ready for publication. 

Copyright of Plans —The Committee have dealt with several complaints from architects as to 
infringement of copyright, and, in one of these cases, which appeared to be of a typical nature, the Com- 
mittee obtained counsel's opinion, which was published for the general information of members in the 
JounnaL dated the 19th March 1920. 

Form of Appointment of Arbitrator —On the suggestion of the President, the Committee have con- 
sidered the form in use by the President for the time being of the R.I.B.A. in connection with the 
appointment of an arbitrator. The Committee have recommended that where solicitors are engaged 
the form used shall be so worded as to involve an undertaking on their part to take up the arbitrator's 
award and pay his fees, in the event of the default of the parties to the arbitration. 

Fees for a War Memorial—Among the cases that the Committee have considered is one in whieh an 
architect had designed a small war memorial costing less than £100, and his clients contended that, in 
accordance with the Institute's Scale of Charges, his fee for the work should be caleulated on a percen- 
tage basis, The Committee were able to point to Clause 3 of the Seale as being specially applicable to 
work of this nature. 

R.IB.A. Annual Exhibition of Architecture—The Committee have recommended the Conneil that, 
with a view to the proposed Annual Exhibition being fully representative of architecture in all its 
aspects, the four Standing Committees of the Institute should be equally represented on the Committee 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition. 

Professional Conduct—The Committee have considered several cases in which complaints as to 
professional conduct have been made by one architect against another. When an architect complained 
of is a Member or Licentiate of the Institute, the Committee investigate the circumstances, and, if neces- 
sary, recommend the Council as to the action to be taken, but in no case do they act on er parte state- 
ments. 

Architects’ Charges.—The Committee have been instrumental through their Chairman in upholding 
the Institute Seale of Charges before the War Losses Commission. The partienulars of this ease, 
together with the decision of the Commission, were published for the information of members in the 
JoursaAL for 22nd January 1921. 

Conditions of Appointment of Architects —In several of the cases on which the Committee's advice 
has been asked it has been found that the position of the architect has been prejudiced owing to the 
questionable legality of the original appointment. Members appointed as architects by public authori- 
ties, or other corporate bodies, should insist on the appointment being made under seal.. Also if mem- 
bers desire to make sure that they will be paid in accordance with the Seale of Charges they should see 
that the Seale is incorporated in the contract of engagement that they make with their employer, 
whether corporate body or private client. The Committee feel very strongly that a large proportion 
of members are not as businesslike as they should be, in their own interests, in regard to these matters. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE, 

Since the date of the last Annual Report of the Scjence Standing Committee the number of meet- 
ings held has been 10 (including April). The average attendance at each meeting was 7-75. The 
officers were elected as follows :—Alan E. Munby, M.A., Chairman; H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-Chair- 
man; J. Emest Franck and Henry A. Saul, Hon. Secretaries. 

Conjoint Board of Scwntific Societies —The Committee have had under consideration a letter from 
Professor W. W. Watts, dated the 6th April 1920, of the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, Burling- 
ton Honse. ‘This letter pointed out the necessity for the establishment of continuous research, the 
closer co-operation between the Services and all scientific Institutions throughout the country, and 
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facilities for the mobilisation of a scientific staff in the most efficient manner. The Committee suggested 
to the Council that the object Professor W. W. Watts desires to attain will be best achieved by arousing 
a national interest in science as a fundamental part of a general education and as applied to the needs 
ofindustry. At the same time it is realised that war involves special problems which should be studied 
by scientific experts acting In concert. 

Research Work.—It will have been noticed that the Researeh Committee, which was a Committee 
of Council, no longer appears in the Kanexpan, The Council considered the Research Committee 
unnecessary and that the Science Committee could do its work, but amongst the former Committee's 
activities Research on the Atmospheric Corrosion of Non-ferrous Metals has developed, and with the 
assistance of the Institute of Metals and the Industrial Research Department, aided by subseriptions 
from a number of important trade associations, a whole-time trained scientist has now been appointed 
and ia beginning experimental work on this subject in London. The annual outlay provided for 18 
some £800 a year. The Institute members of the Committee controlling this research imelude its 
chairman, and it is the intention to prosecute investigations into the tarnishing of builder's iron- 
mongery and other metal fittings on the lines of the valuable work already done on marine corrosion of 
condenser tubes, This work will take some years, but interim reports will, it is hoped, be published. 

The Research Committee likewise made investigations into the manufacture of glass suitable for 
pavement lights. Specimens made three years ago in this country have been tested for such period in 
London and by the side of the material usually employed for this purpose, The results of the trial 
show that the glass formerly used for this purpose appears to be more successful than the specimens 
made for the tests. 

Cambridge School—During the Session the Committee have been m touch with the Architectural 
School at Cambridge, and several interviews have taken place between our officials and those respon- 
sible for the courses at the University, where in the Engineering School considerable facilities exist for 
tests on materials. Mr. Moullin, under Professor Prior, has invited the Committee to suggest problems 
af practical interest for experimental work. 

Owing to the post-war congestion at Cambridge, it has been necessary to make a very modest 
beginning, but details of a few simple yet valuable problems of research have been arranged, and 
experimental work is to begin as soon as possible. 

Building Stone Tests—In 1911 the Science Committee arranged, in conjunction with H.M. 
Geological Survey, certain exposure tests on a number of common building stones. Samples were pre- 
pared and have been now for some ten years exposed to the London atmosphere, and inspection has 
taken place from time to time. The Committee have made a further inspection this Session, and a 
report is now in preparation on the whole matter. Data, including an excellent series of photographs 
showing the condition of the stones at the beginning and end of the period, and also of magnified 
portions of the stone faces, are in the Committee's hands, together with tests on specific gravity, 
porosity, freezing, analysis and staining. It is not possible to include in this report conclusions from 
these data, pending further deliberations with the Survey authorities, but it 1s hoped that a full account 
may appear later in the Journan. The whole of the expense and supervision of this valuable work has 
been undertaken by the Geological Survey, and the Committee wishes to take this opportunity of 
making acknowledgment to H.M. Geological Survey, and to Mr. J. Allen Howe in particular. The 
series of photographs and the report will eventually be presented to the Institute Library, a3 an 
addition to an earlier illustrated monograph on Building Stones produced by the Science Committee 
some Years ago, 

Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement.—The Committee have had under consideration the Report on 
Coal Fire prepared by Dr. Margaret W. Fishenden, D.Sc., for the Manchester Corporation Air Pollution 
Advisory Board. The Committee have likewise had the valuable assistance of a personal interview 
with Dr, Margaret W. Fishenden, and have discussed with her the general terms of her Report on the 
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Coal Fire. The Committee can only briefly refer to the points which are chiefly interesting to our 
members, all of which points are useful to remember in the design of the room and the house. ‘These 
points are as follows :— : 

1. Flues to be built on inner walls. 

2. Inner walls enclosing flues to be constructed of as good a conducting material as practicable, 
consistent with safety. 

3. Outer walls to be made as effectively insulating as possible. 

4. All flues to be provided with means of draught regulation, including means of adjusting the 
amounts of air which enter the fire from below, 

5. sereens to be made use of in cases of excessive draught. 

fi. Fires to be recessed as little as possible. 

Those members who wish to deal with this matter in greater detail can do so by a perusal of the 
report published by H.M. Stationery Office. . 

The Committee likewise have had under consideration the Interim Report of the Ministry of 
Health Departmental Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement. Some of the con- 
clusions arrived at in the Report are as follows :-— 

That means which produce little or no smoke are available and practicable for cooking, heating 
water, and warming rooms. | | 

Almost without exception the witnesses have condemned either explicitly or implicitly the old- 
fashioned kitchen range and back-boiler as inefficient, wasteful of fuel and labour, and productive of 
smoke. 

That with regard to the question of domestic heating in general there is an absence of full and 
scientihe knowledge. 

The Ministry of Health and Local Authorities, with the aid of the necessary experts, should care- 
fully investigate the relative merits of particular systems in varying circumstances. 

That the Government should encourage the co-ordination and extension of research into damestie 
heating generally. 

The Science Committee pomt out that the Report foreshadows proposals for legislation on this 
subject, more particularly in respect of two aspects :— 

1. The health of those living in towns ; there is no doubt from the medical evidence that the 
clearer and cleaner the atmosphere the better the health of a community. 

2. The great waste which takes place in the destruction of all elasses of building from the attacks 
of various deleterious substances conveyed in a smoke-laden atmosphere. 

On the second point the Committee are desirous of collecting evidence so as to be able to show 
some relative costs in the upkeep of buildings from this cause, and it is hoped that any particulars 
which are at the disposal of our mem bers will be forwarded to the Committee. 

Tile Testing.—The Committee have now made arrangements for the preparation of microscopic 
sections of tiles, and hopes that, from observations on these specimens, they may be able to indicate 
the general causes for certain defects in tiling. 

Disease in Timber.—Since the last Report and the appeal therein the Committee have received 
several specimens of diseased timber, all showing special characteristics in their decay. These speci- 
mens are now under investigation at South Kensington by Dr. Gahan, who has already rendered con- 
siderable help to the Committee, for which we wish to express our thanks. The (Committee are like- 
wise in communication with Dr, Chandler, Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Timbers of the 
Imperial Institute, and wish to acknowledge the valuable help already received in reference to New 
Zealand timbers. A great deal of information haa been obtained and is in course of preparation for 
submission to the members of the Institute ; it is hoped that assistance may be given to the mombers 
in the many practical problems which arise during the course of repairs to buildings, more particularly 
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in cases of decay caused by “ dry-rot and wood-boring insects. As an illustration, it may be men- 
tioned that the use of a valuable preparation for killing dry-rot has been investigated as regards its 
effect upon plaster to meet the case of treatment of timber forming the constructional backing of 
decorative ceilings. The plaster was found to be materially affected, and this problem will be referred 
to the Architectural School at Cambridge for further vestigation. 

The Committee have had the benefit of a full report from Sir Frank Baines on the method finally 
adopted for destroying beetle (worm) in Westminster Hall roof. The preparation used is being tried an 
a fairly extensive scale in a country seat in the Midlands by a member of the Committee, who will 
furnish a report at a later date. 

The Committee would particularly draw the attention of members of the Institute to the request 
for further eases of disease in timber, and likewise for specimens of timber actually in course of decay. 

Imperial Forestry Conference—Members of the Science Standing Committee attended the opening 
meeting of this Conference at the Guildhall, when the delegates submitted their reports on the forestry 
of those parts of the Empire which they represented. This meeting was addressed by the Lord Mayor, 
Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Lord Lovat, Chairman of the Forestry Com- 
mission, and the delegates of those parts of the Empire which they represented. None of the other 
meetings of the Conference were open to the representatives of the Institute. The report of the meetings 
of the Conference is now published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

Empire Timber Exhibition.—The Exhibition was of great interest, and it has been arranged by the 
Board of Trade to form a small permanent exhibition of some specimens of wood. The Catalogue of 
British Empire Timber contains a large amount of information which ts of the utmost service to 
architects, and members would do well to have a copy at hand for reference. The price of the cata- 
logue is 2s., and copies can be obtained from the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and 
Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, s.W.1. 7 

Chemical Society—Since the last Report the Committee have approached the Chemical Society on 
the subject of substitutes for some of the expensive materials commonly used im the construction of 
laboratory and hospital fixtures, such as chemical benches, and also on the question of standardizing 
some of these fittings and preparing definite specifications for drainage materials for this special work. 
These matters came before the Council of the Chemical Society, as the result of which a Conference was 
convened at Burlington Honse representing this Society, the Board of Education, the Industrial 
Research Department and the Royal Institute of British Architects, when a Committee was appointed 
to investigate and report. This Committee has visited a number of institutions and collected some 
information, and hopes to report shortly upon action and experimental work desirable, when another 
Conference will be called. 


REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING COMMITTEE. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., was again elected Chairman of the Committee and Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Vice-Chairman, the Honorary Secretaries being Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.] and Mr.C. H. B. Quennell [F-}, 
the latter acting during Mr. Davidge's recent temporary absence in India. In view of the fact that under 
the provisions of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919, the preparation of a town planning 
scheme is made compulsory after January 1923 for all towns with a population of more than 20,000, 
the Institute Council have, on the recommendation of the Committee, issued a cireular letter to all 
Allied Societies in Great Britain, suggesting the appomtment of a Special Committee for each area to 
keep in touch with the Institute and the local authorities, with a view to the appointment of a com- 
petent architect im each case. 

The Ministry of Health have now issued amended town planning regulations, which are being con- 
sidered by the Committee and any necessary representations will be made to the Ministry as need arises. 

The Committee are pleased to report that the Ministry of Transport have already taken action 
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with regard to the construction of arterial roads in the neighbourhood of London, and the London 
County Council are also in accord with the proposals. 

The possibility of utilising unemployed labour in the construction of these arterial roads has been 
considered by the Ministry of Transport and the London County Council, and the latter have decided 
to proceed with the Eltham By-pass Road, the work being now im hand. A portion of the Western 
Avenue is also to be constructed by the Hammersmith Borough Council in connection with their 
housing scheme. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, the Institute Council have addressed a letter to Sir 
Henry Maybury, of the Ministry of Transport, expressing gratification at the action already taken re 
arterial roads and suggesting that regard should be had in every case to the additional roads suggested 
on the development plan of the London Society, and also drawing attention to the Thames-side Deve- 
lopment proposals and the desirability of a new arterial road along the Essex side of the river, at least 
as far as Tilbury. 

The Committee are continuing to watch the various proposals brought forward by Government 
and municipal authorities with a view to such action as the Council of the Institute may think necessary. 


REPORT OF THE OIVIC SURVEY JOINT COMMITTEE. 

The Civie Survey Joint Committee have bad under consideration the disposal of the diagrams 
which were prepared during the War in the areas of South Laneashire, Yorkshire and Greater London. 
The Committee have decided, after consultation with the Honorary Directors of the Surveys, to offer 
the Lancashire diagrams to the Regional Survey Committee at Manchester, and the Yorkshire diagrams 
to the Leeds Corporation. With regard to the diagrams of Greater London it is proposed to offer the 
collection to the London County Council, subject to the condition that they are available for inspection 
by local authorities and members of the public to whom they may be of service. The Committee hope 
that the London County Council will carry on the work. There has been a continually growing appre- 
ciation of the use of the diagrams in connection with questions of municipal administration, as well 
as town development. Meanwhile, the Committee are glad to know that the Sociological Society hope 
to formulate a scheme by which certain aspects of the work may be continued. 


REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee has met on 12 oceasions. The 
attendance of members of the Committee during the Session has been as follows :— 


Prof. Patrick Abercrombie ,. Ob Mr, H. V. Lanchester (absent in India) l 
Mr. H, V. Ashley =... 2 » T. Winton Newman .. *s a 
. T. Edwin Cooper 0 + Barolay Niven , 2 
, A. WLS. Cross 4 » W. A. Pite & 
» H. 8. East 4 » Ty Taliesin Rees | 
» HM. Fleteber .. = K » 4. Douglas Sevtt 4 
« H.'T. Hare (deceased) .. iv » Septimus Warwick 1 
. E. Vineent Harris 0 .» Herbert A. Welch 12 
» Arthur Keen a ~ W. G. Wilson 12 


Mr. Warwick was elected a member in December, 1920. 

The Officers of the Committee are as follows :—Chairman, Mr. H. Y. Lanchester [F.]; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. Wilson [F’.]; Hon. Secretary, Herbert A. Welch [4.1]. 

The Committee regrets the decease of our ex-President, Mr. H. T. Hare, who has done excellent 
work for the Competitions Committee, of which he was a member for many years. 

The Committee regrets also the unavoidable absence in India during part of the year of the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, whose invaluable assistance was much missed. 

Sub-Committees. —Three Sub-Committees have been appointed by the Committee to report upon 
‘various matters and the Committee tenders its thanks to the members who have acted on these Sub- 
Committees for their helpful work. 
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During the Session the Committee has dealt with 43 competitions. In six cases the conditions 
were considered to be satisfactory, in six cases the conditions were revised to the satisfaction of the 
Committee, and in 13 cases the Committee received the conditions at too late a date to take useful 
action. In 12 cases the Council have banned the competitions on the recommendation oi the Com- 
mittee. In four cases the Committee's advice was sought by the promoters before the issue of conditions. 
There are two competitions at present under consideration. 

International Competitions —The Committee has had under consideration during the Session two 
International Competitions in which the conditions were at variance with the approved regulations 
governing such competitions, No good result, however, accrued from the exertions of the Committee, 
owing to the disregard by Continental architects and organisations of the agreed conditions. 

The Committee is gratified to report that there is a growing tendency on the part of promoters to 
Send draft conditions for competitions to the R.I.B.A. for approval, or to ask its advice as to pro- 
cedure before entering upon the appointment of Assessor and the drawing up of the conditions. , 

The Committee, however, desires to point ont that conditions for competitions are frequently 
received for consideration by the Committee at so late a date as to leave inadequate time to negotiate 
with the promoters with a view to the conditions being bronght into accord with our regulations. It 
would be of great assistance to the effective work of the Committee if the Council of the R.LB.A. would 
indicate to the members and Licentiates the importance of forwarding at once a copy of all conditions 
for competitions which are being promoted. 

It is suggested that this might effectively be done by means of a letter from the Institute to the 
whole of the Allied Societies calling their attention in very clear terms to the existing difficulty. 

Ottawa Government Building Competition —The Committee considered a complaint from one of 
the competitors whose design had been “ placed " stating that in common with the authors of the other 
“placed "’ designs he had received very discourteous and unfair treatment at the hands of the pro- 
moters. After investigation the Committee reported to the Council the result of their findings and the 
Council briefed counsel to appear in the case on behalf of the authors of the “ placed designs ” in an 
action to come before the Canadian Courts of Justice. 

Hendon U.D.C. Baths Competition —The Committee has had under consideration the complaint 
of a Licentiate (whose design was placed first in this competition) in which he stated that he had been 
unjustly treated by the promoters of this competition. The Committee gave full consideration to the 
case and made recommendations to the Council. The Council voted a sum of 100 guineas towards the 
costs of the action in the event of the Licentiate deciding to take the matter into the Courts. 

Premiums for Public Competitions —The Committee has considered (in conjunction with the Prac- 
tice Committee) a revision and increase of the scale for this work, and made its recommendations to 
the Council. This matter is still under consideration. , 

Conditions for Housing Competitions.—The Committee has drawn up special conditions to govern 
competitions for this class of work. The Council has given its approval thereto, and has published the 
conditions in the Press. 

Conduct of Public Competitions.—The Committee has drawn up a statement on the above. The 
Council has approved the statement and has published it in the Professional Press and copies were sent 
to allthe Allied Societies. At the request of the editor of the British Builder a statement was prepared 
by the Committee in conjunction with the Society of Architects and issued in the above journal. Copies 
of the issue were circulated to all Public Bodies. 

Control of Competitions —Suggestions from the Institute of Scottish Architects and from the 
Secretary B.1.B.A. have been received and considered by the Committee, who arrived at the conclusion 
that the suggestions were not at present practicable. The Committee has, however, under considera- 
tion a proposal from the Sotiety of Architects to the effect that a Joint Committee on Competitions 
be set up representative of the R.LB.A., the Society of Architects and all the Allied Societies, with a view 
to taking united action in all competitions. 
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REPORT OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRIES CONSULTATIVE BOARD. 

The formation of the Board was the outcome of a meeting held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to consider the condition of the building industry on 20th May 1919. On the invitation of 
the Couneil, the following bodies consented to appoint representatives to serve on the Board :— 

The K.LB.A. The Surveyors’ Institution. 
The Institute of Builders and the National Federation of Building Trades’ Emplovers. 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives. 
And on the 27th May 1919 the Board was constituted, with the following membership :— 
Appointed by the R.LB.A.: Mr. John W. Simpson (Chairman): Mr, Ernest Newton, R.A.; Mr. Henry T. Hare (since 
deceased); Major Harry Barnes, M.P. 
Appointed by the Society of Architects: Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, 
Appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution; Mr. F, H. A. Hardcastle: Mr. R. B. Mann ; Mr. Dendy Watney; Mr. Walter 
Lawrence; Mr. Alan Faull. 
Appointed by the Institute of Builders: Mr. E. J. Hill: Mr. R. B. Chesaum. 
Appointed by the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers’: Mr. F. L. Dove, L.0.0.: Mr. A. H. Adamson . 
Mr. J. EB. Johnson. 
Appointed by the National Federation of Building Trades’ Operatives: Mr. J. P. Lloyd (Vice-Chairman); Mr. D, Hag- 
gerty; Mr. 3. Sennett: Mr. T. H, Goodey : Mr, i Murrey. 
Ian MacAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A. 


In the years 1919 and 1920 the Board held 11 meetings, and in December 1919 it issued an Appeal 
to the Building Trade (see Journnan, 6th December 1919, pp. 58-59). 

In July 1919 a deputation from the Board was received at the Ministry of Munitions and laid before 
that Department the Board's views on the activities of the Government in connection with the building 
trade. Subsequently the Board had an interview with the Director of Building Materials Supply. 

In August 1919 it was suggested to the Buildmg Trades’ Parliament that it would be desirable to 
amend the constitution of that body so as to include representatives of the professional bodies interested 
in the building trade, The proposal was approved by the Building Trades’ Parliament, and after the 
necessary constitutional changes had been made the following bodies were invited to appoint 4 repre- 
sentatives each to serve on the Building Trades’ Parliament :-— 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, The Enstitute of Builders. 

The Surveyora’ Institution, The Society of Architects, The Quantity Surveyors’ Association. 


In view of this development in the Building Trades’ Parliament, the Chairman of the Board Sage 
gested that the time had now come to wind up the activities of the Board. But the representatives of 
the Building Trades’ Employers and of the Building Trades’ Operatives urged that the continued 
existence of a body with an elastic organisation which could be summoned at the shortest notice to deal 
with special problems might be of great value to the industry, and it was uceordingly determined to 
leave the Board in being on the understanding that it could be summoned by the Chairman to meet at 
any time at the request of any of the constituent bodies. 

In October 1920 the Board was, accordingly, requested by the Council of the R.1.B:A. to consider 
the question of the very high cost of building, and two meetings have been held in December 1920 and 
January 1921 for this purpose. At the last meeting the Director of Building Materials Supply met the 
Board and gave very full information as to the activities of his Department. The Board's enquiry is 
still proceeding. 

The members of the Board fee] strongly that its meetings are of great value not only as providing a 
convenient and ready means of discussing matters of jomt interest to the reprepresentatives of the 
building industry, but also as affording a point of contact between the different branches and preserving 
good relations between them. The meetings have been marked by an air of sympathetic cordiality 
which has conduced to frank and friendly discussion on points of difference. 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 3lst December, 1920. 
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REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1920. 


We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for 1919, together with share certificates held by the Institute and list of share certificates 
deposited at the bank, all of which were found to be in order and to agree with the balance-sheet pre- 
pared by the accountants. 

The estimated deficit was £3,050, whereas the actual deficit amounted to £1,008 0s. 1d, It is moat 
satisfactory to note that the revenue exceeded the e:timated amount by £3,200. This, however, is 
largely accounted for by the Special War Examination and the Licentiate Examination fees. It is 
anticipated that the former may be a source of income to a smaller extent for the next two years, while 
the latter automatically cease, 

We are pleased to note that the Institute premises have been revalued, and such valuation now 
stands at £75,000. 

We note that a sum of £219 3s. Td. was received during the financial year from the exeoutors of the 
late Sir Archibald Dawnay, and we understand that the balance of £5,500 has since been received. 

We again note with pleasure that the work of the Institute has been carried out in a most efficient 
HOTETLeT. 

Haroip Gosierr. 
C. E. Hurenrson. 


THE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


The financial statement appended to the Report of the Council, together with the report of the 
Hon. Auditors, who make an independent investigation into the affairs of the Royal Institute, will 
enable members to realise that the measures taken last year to strengthen our financial position have 
been successful. By the exercise of rigid economy in every direction we were able to pass through the 
difficulties of the war period without incurring debt, But the return of peace and the necessity of 
reviving all our normal activities and embarking on new ones made an increase of revenue essential, 
The measures recommended by the Finance Committee and proposed by the Council to the General 
Body were moderate, but they have proved to be adequate. The addition of one guinea to the pre-war 
rate of each subseription and fee, and a proportionate increase in the cost of publications, should 
increase our revenue from £14,447 in 1920 to £19,425 in 1921. Onur expenditure of £15,455 in 1920 left 
us with a deficit on the year’s working of £1,005. Our expenditure in 1921 should leave us with 4 
surplus of practically £1,000. A careful supervision of expenditure is still necessary, but we are now in 
& position to act with more freedom in undertaking new duties for the good of the profession. 





SypNeY Pers, 
Chairman of the Finance and House Committee. 
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THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA, 12-26 APRIL, 1921. 
Inaugural Address bythe President, Mr. John W. Simpson. 

The honour devolves upon me this year of opening 
the Building Exhibition. Last year, you will remember, 
this function was entrusted to one of His Majesty's 
Ministers, Dr. Addison, at that time responsible for the 
Ministry of Health ; in that connection, with the ad- 
ministration of the State housing scheme, and so more 
or less directly—more directly than many thought he 
should have ann with the building trade and its 
materials. That ‘on this occasion the duty should have 
been transferred from such distinguished shoulders to 
those of a working member of the industry whose live- 
lihood depends upon its prosperity may, I think, be 
fairly taken as significant of changing conditions, A 
fair trial has been given to politicians in their adven- 
tures into the field of technical commerce, and pubiite 
opinion is pretty unanimous as to their disastrous 
failure. 

Tam well aware that it was deemed necessary during 
the fighting years to give free rein to extravagance in 
the Government departments. It may have been so 

» [will only observe that marvels of accom- 
plishment are easy where money is unstinted ; itis in 
combining efficiency with economy that the work of 
the skilful technician differs from that of the amateur. 
But the war is long since at an end as regards that 
first stage in which civil interests must stand aside 
that the soldiers’ peremptory needs may be satisfied 
atany cost. The worker replaces the fighter, repairing 
the loss and damage sustained in the struggle and com- 
pleting the victory. Of all workers there is none more 
valuable to the community than the builder + his 
craft reaches, and affects, every section of our social 
life; and the great building industry, with its ancil- 
lary manufactures, employs a huge proportion of the 
population. Its importance is attested by the mag- 
nificent exhibition of its products for which we ha ve to 
thank, and offer our congratulations to, Mr, Greville 
Montgomery. | 

Tt would be idle to pretend that all is well with the 
industry, but I think we may take some comfort, if 
not full satisfaction, from a comparison of its present 
state with that which existed at the opening of this 
exhibition last year. It was on that occasion, as you 
will remember, that Dr. Addison announced his inten- 
tion to expedite housing by enforcing drastic measures 
against all who should venture to indulge in what he 
was pleased to term “ luxury” buildings: a proceed- 
ing which may be a a to stopping the minute 
hand of a watch, in the hope of accelerating the speed 
of the seconds hand. The result has been what I fore- 
told, the minute hand of general building has been 
checked, is still checked by foolish restriction and regu- 
lations, the increased employment which would indi- 
cate rapid progress in housing is not perceptible, There 
is only one way to enlarge the scope for employment, 
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and that is to free the industry from all Government 
interference and encourage every kind of building oper- 
ation, 

For all that, signs of improvement are not wanting ; 
there is a tendency to fall in prices ; in most trades the 
cost of production is reduced, for that best of all 
reasons, better value given by workmen for the wages 
received ; the understanding between employers and 
operatives has steadily improved, despite occasional 
differences. The master-builder of the higher type is 
now prominent, who honestly desires good personal 
relations with the men and their unions, who does not 
regard them as mere “ hands " for his service, hut as 
fulfilling, equally with himself, functions which are an 
essential part of a single organisation, To such men 
the operatives are becoming responsive, slowly at first, 
for they have long-established suspicions to overcome 
—memories of a time when little consideration was 
shown to their grievances—but the leaven is working. 
The convocation of employers, operatives and profes- 
sional men in the Whitley Council is beneficial in this 
respect, but the machine is rather cumbrous, meetings 
are infrequent and itis not always easy for members to 
attend them. In London, we have supplemented it by 
# Building Industries Board, composed of representa- 
tives of the employers, operatives, architects, and sur- 
veyors, which can be called at a few days’ notice ; and 
it has brought us all into most friendly intercourse, | 
would like te see such intimate and familiar gatherings 
established throughout the coun try, where the diffi- 
culties which affect us all can be discussed, without 
the reserve attending formal debate, | 

The British race is peculiar in its addiction to com- 
promise and the acceptance oi working arrangements. 
which the parties thereto realise to be but temporary 
and unstable, rather than to the search for a perma- 
nent, sound and logical basis of agreement, To an 
audience composed of those interested in the technical 
processes of building, it is worth while to put the 
question, “How should a building be pawl for?” We all 
know how it is paid for under existing conditions, 
Tenders are invited by the owner from builders; one 
of these is accepted and a contract is made between 
the owner and the party tendering. If the actual cost. 
proves to be lower than the tender, the difference goes. 
into the builder's pocket ; if higher, into that of the 
owner, The method has the merit of simplicity : it is, 
in effect, a bet on an unforeseen and Unascertainable 
future, where the layer of the bet acce pts the msk. It 
differs, you will observe, essentially from the process 
of sale and purchase, where goods of known cost to the 
vendor are exchanged for an agreed sum. 

This element of risk is of vital importance to both 
the employer and the operatives concerned with the 
erection of the building. Although the latter neither 
suffer by any ultimate loss, nor benefit by the profit, 
on @ transaction to which they are not parties, they 
largely control both resulta; ‘but, while their wages 
are diminished by an amount which the builder could 
pay had he not to reserve it as a margin to cover pos- 
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sible loss, they are not increased if the enterprise 

7Ves remunerative, though they have contributed to 
its success. Obviously, if we could remove this diffi- 
culty, wages could be higher, and builders would be 
delighted to pay them. 

But 1 have still to answer my own question as to 
how a building should be paid for; incidentally, of 
course, at a less, rather than higher, cost than at 
present. First, I should like to see the risk of loss 
removed from the shoulders of the builder, and, inci- 
dentally, as [ have shown, from those of the opera- 
tives. It cannot, for obvious reasons, be borne by the 
owner, Ifa man has but £3,000 and wishes to build 
himself a house, it is useless to present him on its com- 

letion with # bill for an additional £500 or £600 which 
he has not got. On the other hand, the actual cost, 
whether leas or more than £5,000, is the price which he 
should properly pay for his house. Let us, then, trans- 
form our contractor from a speculator in building 
operations—unoertain whether for all his skill and ex- 
perience the work he undertakes may not cost him 
more than he receives for it—into a professional Direc- 
tor of Building, remunerated for his services accordi 
to his ability, Here is a certain reduction effected on 
the normal margin for profit ; for a man sure of remu- 
neration will work for less than he whose gains on one 
transaction must be large enough to cover his losses on 
others. The functions of such a director would be 
pretty much those of the present master builder, buy- 
ing material, employing labour, and supervising the 
building. He would give to the owner an estimate of 
the total cost, and on his skill and success in not ex- 
ceeding his estimates his reputation and future em- 
ployment would depend. We have still the risk of 
such an excess to deal with, and this I suggest is insur- 
able, and could be taken by a company at a far lower 
amount than the percentage allowed by an individual 
contractor. It would be the duty of the Director of 
Building to advise the owner as to the amount to in- 
sure, and the greater his skill and experience the less 
would be the margin needed. I would suggest that 
such insurances might be sound and profitable invest- 
ments for the Trade Unions, and the business a direct 
encouragement to their members to prevent unneces- 
sary cost. JT am informed that certain American 
builders have already become professional directors 
of building, on the lines I have indicated; and that 
they have made a great reputation by the extraor- 
dinary closeness of their estimates to the cost of the 
work they undertake, 

T have used the word “ wages " several times. To 
my mind one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
better labour conditions is the hopelessly illogical and 
unsound system of paying a man, not for the work he 
does, but for the time he takes to do it. The remed 
lies in a system of fixed rates for piece-work. Lam wel 
aware of the great objection of the unions to such a 
system, based on its abuse by contractors cutting com- 
‘petitive rates in times past ; but we have to recognise 
the adyent of the different class of employer to which 
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I have alluded, animated by other motives than those 
of mere profit and worthy of the operatives’ confidence. 
The actual rates should be determined, and revised 
annually, like the famous * Série de Prix" in France, 
by the great Institutes of Architects and Surveyors, 
who have no personal interests to bias them, rather 
than by the usual ding-dong bargaining between the 
parties concerned ; and they should he formally ap- 
proved by the Government as the standard of pay- 
ment. 

I have referred to the ideals of the employer of to- 
day as being higher than those of his predecessors, 
Let us not forget that the operative also is of higher 
inteligence and education than formerly, and in my 
belief not so much influenced by the question of wages 
as is generally assumed, and much more by a vague 
desire for a better standard of existence. The most 
important thing at the present time is to provide the 
artisan with an intellectual interest in his work irre- 
spective of tts evident utility, some subjective reason 
which will satisfy his mind with regard to the mechani- 
cal operation ying bricks, covering wall surfaces 
with plaster, or what not—in which he is employed. 
If it was-clear that these processes were part of an 
ultimate objective of common benefit to all concerned, 
and that by performing them quickly and well he was 
contributing to the prosperity of the whole union of 
workers to which he belonged, I do not doubt that the 
operative would respond to such a motive with far 
more energy than he would to thatof his private advan- 
tage. By the adoption of piece-work, properly remune- 
rated, theincome of the worker would be limited only by 
his own ability to earn it; by directly associating the 
union with the financial profit of building they would 
be interested in keeping down cost, and discouraging 
slackness in their members ; and by freeing the builder 
from risk of loss, the interests of the owner would be 
identified with his own professional reputation. 

I offer you my apologies for so very technical an 
address. It is commonly admitted that the mothods 
by which buildings have been hitherto erected require 
alteration to meet changed conditions; the ideas I 
have submitted to you may, I hope, contribute to a 
more excellent procedure. 

I have the satisfaction to announce that the Build- 
ing Exhibition of 1921 is now open. 


Mr. A. J. Forsnrks, speaking on the question of 
payment by results, said that some of them laid a 
scheme before the Cabinet only a few weeks ago, one 
part of which was the payment of a bonus on output, 
While that part of the scheme was not being supported 
by the Government at the present time, they believed, 
sooner or later, it would be to the best interests of the 
trade that something like it should be adopted. 

Sir CuarLes Rurues [F.), President of the Society 
of Architects, suggested that various sections of the 
building trades should meet together and arrange for 
Dh to be paid a reasonable wage for a reason- 
able day's work, ae . - 
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THE SCULPTURES OF CHARTRES. 
The Library is in receipt of a generous gift from 
Mr. Thos. E. Colleutt, Past President and Royal Gold 
Medallist, consisting of six handsome volumes of helio- 
gravure plates, published in Paris, five of them depict- 
ing the sculptures on the three great porches of the 
Cathedral of Chartres, and the sixth the sculptured 
work of the interior. Through Mr. Colleutt’s instru- 
mentality, too, the JouRNAL owes to Mr. Derwent 
Wood, R.A., the translation below of M. Emile Male’s 
graceful preface to the volumes describing how the 
originals of the plates came into being, together with 
Mr. Wood's expert criticism of the scul ptures—oriti- 
cism which has a special interest as showing the appeal 
these venerable masterpieces of figure representation 
make to the sculptor of our day, and their value to the 
architectural student, not only as an object-lesson in 

technique, but as a fruitful source of inspiration. 


Mr. Colleutt, in « letter to Mr. Derwent Wood, BYE : 

T saw these wonderful works for the first and only time 
about 46 or 47 years ago. The memory of their beauty ia 
still fresh and alive, So J procured the work and am giving 
it to the KR. B.A. 

It occurred to me that some appreciation or criticism 
from # sculptor of high standing would be a great help to 
the architectural stodent, It would help him to look for 
form in drapery, for pose and expression, which, as an archi- 
teot, I think, are to be found to a high degree in this 
mediwval work, When newly published worka of im port- 
ance are added to our Library, it ia usual to draw some 
attention to them, in afew lines, in our Jounxat. We shall 
be very grateful if you can do this for us. 


Mr. Derwent Wood very kindly responded by send- 
ing the following contribution :-— 

T cannot render better homage to this work than 
by endeavouring to make a translation of M. Mile’s 
Preface to Vol. I. It is in itself a well-merited com- 
pliment to the great efforts now happily completed by 
the Keeper of Chartres Cathedral, 


Lrreeat TRANSLATION or M, Ewe Mae's Paerace. 


AM. Houvet is not an archeologist, he is not a member of 
any great academy or society ; moreover, he belonged ta no 
university ; he is aimply, as he states in the first page of his 
tomes, the Keeper of Chartres Cathedral. But he ia o 
keeper who thoroughly appreciates the value of the troasute 
confided to hiacare. Ho has read everything that has been 
masters, 

If science had been his only goal 
have undertaken this work, but ho adds to this a paasion 
for his enterprise. Many years passed by him in the con- 
templation of this world of statues and stained glass have 
not cooled his admiration ; quite tht reverse, heis constantly 
discovering therein new beauties. It is thia that spurred 
him on in the task he undertook—namely, to reveal to all 
the marvels that he was wont to display to the few. An 
heroic undertaking ! In days gone by, the Ministry of Edu- 
Dideron, D'Aumary Duval, and Guucherel, also of many 


others, an immense work dealing with Chartres Cathedral. 


perhaps he would not 
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But the work was of suoh dimensions, and so arduous, 
there were so many statues, bas-relicfs and windows to de- 
lineate and describe, that the collaborators’ courage failed 
thom, and the book waa largely stillborn. 

That which the Ministers, famous artista and savanta 
were unable to achieve, M. Houvet attempted alone and 
unaided. He bought a fine camera, and for years with rare 
patience he photographed the statues and windows. Such 
is the admirable courage and energy of individual effort in 


France: a private individual succeeds where the collew- 


tive effort of a State fails. Germany expected success 
from collective masses subjected to rigorous discipline ; we 
place our faith in the miracle achieved by the goodwill of 
the individual—and frequently we are right, 

AL Houvet givea ns to-day the first volume of the Album 
that he proposes to consecrate to the glory of the Cathedral 
of Chartres. We shall find therein the Old Porch or Royal 
Porch reproduced in ninety-four plates, In the great work— 
or great failure—published by the State, only four plates are 
devoted to this section; the difference is ahvious, 

What joy for the art historian to turn over these pages ! 
At last we can really study these masterpieces of twolfth 
century sculpture, thi grandiose monument, a fountain- 
head of art and the source of inspiration of so many French 
and foreign artists, What more cloquent than these fine 
photographs ? They tell us the seorets of their creators - 
their different shows us different geniuses, We 
distinguish in them the master and the pupil: the groups 
oocur apparently of their own accord, 

We may, therefore, safely prophesy that from now on 
M. Houvet will be rendering with his photographs a5 many 
services to historical art as the wiseacres with their books. 
No enterprise ia more worthy of enoouragement than is this 
great work, 

A Few Notes ow rae Scviprvre or Cuarrres 
CATHEDRAL Royan Porcu—a.p. 1145-1150. 

The three doors give access to the central nave. The 
right bay, or Virgin's bay, represents the entrance of 
Christ into the world, the left bay His Ascension or the 
end of His life on earth, whereas on the central bay in 
the tympanum is sculptured the Second Coming of our 
Lord on the event of the Last Judgment. His life on 
earth is entirely represented by two hundred statu- 
ettes carved on the capitals of the porch, all of them 
showing the greatest na 

re: mie of the resist tympanum is the Christ 
of the Apocalyy is work shows g “at dignity. 
anditis very solemn, The draperies sae eke REPRESS 
being real, yet they are exceedi y beautiful, and do 
not impair the main shape or action of the body. ‘The 
head of Christ is lovely, the work of a great designer, 
Note what a mass of light the figure contains, and how 
exquisite the faint disturbance on these surfacua is, 
caused by the rhythmic lines of draperies. 

The draperies of the Kings and Queens of Judea on 
the Royal Porch are exceedingly archaic in form : they 
suggest to me Chinese work. It is probably a mere 
coincidence. Look at the central figure of Plate 12. 
It is extraordinarily Oriental in style. The queen in 
Plate 4 has a measurement of nine heads, but she is a 
masterpiece of style. She looks very modest. I foel 
certain that these statues were carved away from the 
building, If not, it seems difficult to find out how the 
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carvers got at the highly enriched inter-column to 
work them. 

One of the Queens of Judea is 10} heads in height. 
Where do canons of proportion comein ? The answer 
is that when an artist has true feeling for beauty, he 
may place his canons on the shelf. These statues surely 
prove it. 

The sculptors on this work were in close touch with 
the designer of the fabric. Their work never does the 
slightest outrage to the structural effect. It rises 
heavenward with a great perpendicular growth. They 
probably worked from drawings, and there must have 
been a great many sculptors employed between 1145 
and 1150 to carry ‘out this work in five years’ time. 

In front of these carved works one feels the inade- 
quacy of the academic life figure to fulfil 4 similar 
purpose, such as is here shown by the applied sculpture 
on this Shrine. 

Is not design fitted to the structure the guiding prin- 
ciple in this fulfilment of beauty as shown in the com- 
pleted effort? Design executed by men imbued by 
the art of masonry and sculpture, and by them elabor- 
ated into the fretted 10}-headed long ‘figures of the 
Royal Porch. These workmen contained in them- 
selves a profound excitement for art and eral, 
hares may I say, more by an intense joy of re 

gious fervour than by the desire to shine as individual 
executants seeking self-fame ! 
F. Derwent Woop. 

Of the sculptures in the interior represented in the 
sixth volume of this magnificent work, Mr. B. Pegram 
writes in a letter to Mr. Colleutt :-— 

“ Tam much impressed by the extraordinary beauty 
of many of the figures : particularly * Science,’ * God 
creating the birds, ‘Judith covering herself with 
ashes “—the drapery of this figure is most admirable ; 
also by the divine majesty and grace expressed in the 
coronation of the Virgin, and by the intensity of 
thought expressed i in the figure of * God creating Day 

and Night T hope these works will be well studied 
by robttacis and sculptors, They would have a very 
stimulating influence on their work.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
R.1.B.A. Public Lectures on Architecture. 
To the Editor, Jounxau R.L.B.A.— 


Sin,—Early in 1920 the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee moved in the direction of arranging a series of 
public lectures on architecture and the allied arts. 
It is now possible to say that the first set of lectures 
will be delivered during April, May and June on 
Thursdays at 5 p.m. Further particulars are to be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the Journan. The 
pnmary object of these lectures will be to encourage 
a wider public interest in the subject of architecture. 
It is hoped that they will be educational in no small 
degree, and the non-technical character at which we 
aim may appeal toa wide cirele, A further series of a 
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more technical nature will, if possible, be arranged for 
the coming autumn. The purpose of these will be to 
bring architects and others actually concerned with 
building and the building crafts together so that the 
knowledge and experience available in both art and 
industry may be considered and examined. 

If it 1s found that these lectures supply a want, the 
Literature Standing Committee will be encouraged te 
pecee. But it is expected that members of the 
nstitute will be the first to support the scheme and 
make it a success by doing what they can to attend 
oF ensure attendance at the lectures —Yours {faith- 
fully, H. (©. Con.erte | F.], 

flon, Secretary, Lectwres Sud-Commitize, 


The Birmingham Housing Committee and the Local 
Panel of Architects. 


1th April 1921 
To the Editor, Jocnxat R.1.B.A.— | 
Srrk,—With reference to the note under the heading 
of * Chronicle " which appears in the current issue of 
the Jounwan, I think it would be of interest to 
members to know that the arrangement just concluded 
between the Birmingham Housing Committee and the 
local panel of architects really owes its origin to the 
goodwill of the Department. | 

As a matter of fact, the panel scheme now to be 
brought into operation owes its peat to @ sugges- 
tion IT made at a meeting of the B ? Architec- 
tural Association just over a year ago, and the rhergrer 
tiations have been helped and forwarded by the De- 
partment throughout. 

Task vou to make some note of these facts, as there 
is @ regrettable tendency nowadays to consider that 
official architects and their departments are neces- 
sarily opposed to their practising brethren, and your 
eke as it stands will unfortunately probably be read 
to record a victory over a municipal department, 
rather than as the result of friendly co-operation.— 
Yours faithfully, 





Witrem Travers | F.|, 
Architect! and Depuly Housing Director, 
City of Birmingham. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Mr. Munby’s Paper and Illustrations. 


Mr. Munby’s admirable Paper on “ The Utility of 


Research on Building Materials,” the Interesting way 
in Which the lantern illustrations were presented, the 
eminence in their own particular line of some of the 
speakers and Visitors, and the valuable and most sug- 
gestive discussion which took place, made the Meeting 
last Monday one of the most interesting of the Session. 
The special guests at the Council Dinner that evening, 
all of whom wero afterwards present at the Meeting, 
included the Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, Sir 
Richard Glazebrook, KCB. (lute Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, and now 
Director of Aeronautics, Imperial College, London), 
Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.('.B., F.R.S., Mr. H. O. Wel- 
ler (Director of the newly formed Board of Building 
Research under the Industrial Research Department), 
Mr. J. Allen Howe (Assistant Director to the Geolo- 
gical Survey, and author of “ The Geology of Buildin 
Stones’), Mr. Hugh Davis (Inspector in the Techni 
Branch of the Board of Education), and Mr, E, B. 
Moullin (Architectural School, Cambridge). Among 
visitors at the Meeting were Major BE. O. Henrici, 
O.B.E., Dr. 8. E. Chandler (Imperial Institute), Dr. 
Prior (British Museum), Professor Perey Groom, Mr. 
H.W. Richards (Principal, School of Building, Brix- 
ton), Mr. Arthur Sage (Board of Education), Mr. C. T. 
Millis (Principal of Borough Po! ytechnic), Mr. T. Hen- 
wood, Mr. Roland B. Chessum, ee. 

Of special interest to the audience were the projec- 
tions on to the sereen of the demonstration tanks, 
showing the effects of immersion in a solution of aul. 
phuric acid of Pew of sandstone and limestone, and 
colour tests to distinguish pieces of silica and lime from 
brick. Still more interesting were demonstrations by 
the same medium showing = (1) the formation, in an 
orderly arrangement, of crystals of metallic lead from 
solution by electrolysis, and (2) the slow and rapid 
solution of zinc in acid to illustrate the life of pure and 
impure zinc in zine flata in towns. Slides of greatly 
magnified sections of tiles prepared by Mr. H. W. Bur- 
rows. Allustrated the lasting nature of the old hand- 
made tilea compared with those of modern machine 
manuiacture. A red roofing tile believed to he Roman. 
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taken from a fifteenth century building in Suffolk, a 
still in good condition ; others 70, 150, 200 years old 
are in excellent condition, while machine-made tiles, 
specimens of which were exhibited, had weathered so 
badly that the roofs from which they were taken had 
to be renewed after a decade or so, There were also 
exhibited slides of some of the building stones which 
the Geological Survey, in conjunction with the 
R.LB.A. Science Committee, have had exposed in 
London for ten years, their condition both at the be- 
ginning and end of this period being shown. Slides. 
showing specimens of iron and wood covered by paint 
and varnish prepared from panels lent by Messrs, 
Mander Bros, were also exhibited. 

Mr. Munby’s Paper, with illustrations, together 
with the discussion and some of Mr. Burrows’ illus: 
trations, will be published in the next issue. 

Building Contracts. 

The Council have had under consideration the Form 
of Contract No. 3 which is issued by the Ministry of 
Health, The Council consider that this form leaves 
too much in the hands of the contractor, who is pro- 
tected at every turn and hus little responsi bility. In 
the opinion of the Council the ordinary lum P stm Gon- 
tract is greatly to be preferred both from the em- 
ployer's point of view and in the interests of the rate- 
paver. 

Council Resolutions on the Conduct of Members. 

The attention of Members and Licentiates ix called 
to the following Resolutions of the Council -— 

1. That any Member or Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute who takes part in any competition as to 
which the Council shall hare declared by a Reaolution 
published in the Journat of the Royal Institute that 
Members or Licentiates shall not take part because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, or who acts as Architect or Joint Archi- 
tect for a work which ix or has been the subject of a 
competition in which he is or has heen engaged as 
Assessor, shall be deemed to be guilty of unprofessional 
conduct, and shall be liable to reprimand, suspension, 
or expulsion. 

2. That, in the opinion of the Council, the Royal In- 
stitute having adopted a Scale of Professional Charges, 
it becomes the duty of members, when giving advice 
rioting thereto, not to weaken the value of the Seale. 


R.LB.A. Visit to New London County Hall, 

The second visit of the series now being organised 
by the Art Standing Committee will take place on 
Saturday, 7th May, at 2.40 p.m., when Mr. Ralph 
Knott, the Architect to the new London County Hall, 
has kindly arranged to conduct a party of Members 
and Licentiates of the Institute over the new buildings. 
Members and Licentiates wishing to join the party 
should apply to the Secretary R.LB.A. for the neces- 
sary ticket of admission not later than Tuesday, 3rd 


May, 


EXTENDED ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE OF WORES 


Extended Activities of the Office of Worcs. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, 14th inst., 
on a vote of £507,900 to complete the sum necessary 
for the salaries and expenses of the Office of Works, 

Sir A. Moxp, Minister of Health, formerly First Com- 
missioner of Works (Swanses, W., Co.L.), said the Com- 
mittee would be glad to know that there was a net decrease 
on this Vote over last year of £30,000. He pointed out 
that a very drastic and careful survey of the establishment 
ofthe Department had been going on by the Treasury upto 
the time that ho left the Office of Works, and aa big reduc- 
tions as possible had been made. Under his charge the 
oper eaany had been considerably reorganised, particu- 
larly on the technical side, A large amount of extra work 
had been carried out by the Department in the last few 
years, The number of the staff and the amount of money 

‘spent onit had increased, but the proportion of expenditure 

on staff to expenditure on works in the current year worked 
out at only 55 per cent., compared with about 6 per cent. 
in 1913-14. That was the more satisfactory because the 
remuneration received by the staff had been increased by 
the addition of a war bonus. ae : 

Sir Pamir Pinorrce (Spelthorne, Co.U.) said he wished 
to draw attention to certain figures in the papers before the 
House, because from them some little idea could be gained 
of the increase of the activities of the Department. (in 
page 169 it would be seen that the staff had increased from 
S31 in 1920 to O07 this year, There was a note atating that 
the two figures were hardly comparable because of some 
temporary men having been engaged in one of the years. 
It would have been desirable if some attempt had been 
made to make the figures comparable. At any rate, hoe 
hoped the Minister would be pecperrs to give some further 
explanation «6 that a comparison could be made. For the 
last complete year before the war, this staff, which was 
largely professional staff, reached o total of 384, Con- 
tinting, Sir Philip Pilditch said: I shall not attempt to 
make comparisons between expenditures. That would be 
exceedingly difficult to doin a a be gee of this kind, 
when the cost of the staff has developed and is mixed up 
with the cost of carrying out works, But these three 
figures are in thomaelves an indication that in some way or 
other the activities of the Department must have been very 
largely increased during the period mentioned. We know, 

course, some reasons why they have increased, There 
was a debate in the House a few months ago regarding the 
new work placed upon the Department in reference to 
housing, I om not going to make an attack upon the 
Department for having, in circumstances of great emer- 

ency and orieis, undertaken the duty of building 10,000 
houses, I think it is quite likely that in many cases the 
local authorities were unable to do this work, and that the 
sid of some special institution like the Office of Works waa 
desirable; but J would like to point out that there are 
serious dangera in a public Department undertaking in any 
large way the provision of houses, even in the present crisis, 
because, quite apart from oll the other points that were 
raised when this matter was previously discussed, apart 
from the difficulty of getting proper comparisons between 
works executed by the Departmont and works excouted by 
Saha eflort, or as to the procedare adopted by public 
partments and #o forth, quite apart from that class of 
consideration, there is this broad consideration to be borne 
in tnind—namely, that if you once set up o big central State 
Department to do housing, the tendency will bo, unless it is 
very carefully watehed, for the Department gradually to 
iheorb all the housing, or ae much of the howsing as it can 
secure, For this reason the tendency will be for the De- 
partment to disposseas the local authorities, and in some 
Measure also to dis a6 the element of private enter- 
prise, Why should « local suthority take all the trouble 
and run the gauntlet of all the local diflerences of opinion 
in order to carry out this difficult undertaking if there ia o 
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Government Department which is prepared to do it, and it 
is known that, whatever the loss may be, it will come out of 
the pocket of the State While I am not urging that we 
should ask the Minister to stop the building of these 10,000 
houses, | hope be will tell wa that this ia meant to be the 
limit. We do not want to see a great bureaucratic, archi- 
tectural building works Department set up at the centre to 
absorb the duty, or any considerable part of the duty, af 
undertaking the housing of the people, which it was origin- 
ally intended should be carried out either by fair partner- 
ship between the localities and the central authority or 
in a limited way by private enterprise. There is another 
respect in which the activities of the Department in regard 
to puilding have developed very much, and it ia no doubt 
urtly responsible for the increase both in the cost of the 
Denacteaunt and in ita personnel. That is the fact that, 
whereas the Office of Works was originally started mainly 
asa Department for managing, repairing, and looking after 
exiating public buildings, royal buildings, etc., by degrees 
it has gradually come to be an architectural and building 
Department. I believe that a short time since there was 
a Cabinet Minute to the effect that no public buildings 
required by the War Office, the Admiralty or the Air Force 
should be carried out by the Office of Works, As I under- 
stand it, it was intended by that Cabinet Minute that such 
large public balla should be designed by architects in 
open competition, whereby you could get the advantage of 
whatever artistic elements there are in the country. Now 
Tam given to understand that the Cabinet Minute haa been 
ignored by the Office of Works, and that at present a build- 
ing is in progress for the Royal Air Force, one of the pro- 
hibited Departments under the Cabinet order, that there is 
a jarge building being carried out by the Office of Works 
for the Ministry of Pensions at Acton, and also that the 
building which is to increase the size of Somerset Howse is 
being carried out by the Department. I think it would be 
exceedingly undesirable if the activities of the Department 
wero allowed to develop themselves along either of thoae 
two lines, ss they are apparently developing. So for as 
housing ia concerned, we ought to havea distinct assurance 
from the Minister that unless some new ciroumstances occur 
his Department will limit itself to the authority which it 
has already obtained from the House. So for as the other 
buildings are concerned, I hope my right hon, friend will be 
able to give an assurance that this tendency to infringe 
upon the province of the independent builder und of tho 
independent architect will be checked, and that it will not 
go any further than, apparently, it ia going at the pre- 
sent momont. I have nothing but praise for the admirable 
way in which the Department carried out the epi 4 
duties laid upon it during the war in building things whic: 
were required in a hurry in this country, and for ite work 
in France in the reinstatement of buildings which were 
destroyed in the German operations at the beginning of 
1918. IT am not desirous of entering into any campaign 
against the activities of the Department in such emergen- 
cies, but lsay that aso matter of principle the Department 
should, generally, confine iteclf to ita original dutics, the 
maintensnee of public buildings that are in existence, and 
that, except for a noclous held in hand for emergencies, 
should not, either in the domain of design as architects, or 
in the domain of construction as builders, or by acting a4 
contractors by the employment of workmen direct, procecd 
to aggrandise iteeclf further than it has done. I hope the 
right hon. gentleman will be able to give us some assurance 
on the lines I have put before the House. 
Sir Atraep Moxp: The hon. member for Spelthorne at 
the beginning of the Debate asked a question a» to the 
Niecy of the Department, and was good enough to pay o 
igh tribute to what had been done by the Department 
during the war, Like many people, however, he appears 
to have come to the conclusion that people who did very 
fine work during the war in connection with the erection of 
buildings, and other work of that kind, are, now that the 
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War le over, incapable of again doing anything useful for 
the State. [cannot follow that argument. These people 
were capable of doing good work for the State in war time, 
and surely it is reasonable to employ their services for the 
State in time. . My own view ia that there ia nothing 
more wasteful than to have a number of Government De- 
partments carr on building separately, It is » much 
more businesslike thing to concentrate vour building on one 
Department and have it adequately staffed and adequately 
worked. It cannot be the beat economy to carry out four 
building Departments instead of one, and that ia the view 
the Treasury took with regard to buildings forthe Air Bonrd, 

Sir P, Poorrou: I do not think it was ever contem- 

sted that there should be four different Government 

uilding Departments, I understood the Cabinet order to 
be that the arrangement which haa subsisted up to the 
‘phere event, that the Admiralty, War Office and Air Force 
buildings should be erected by private enterprise, should be 
maintained. | 

Sir-A. Mown: The hon, member is well aware that the 
War Office always had a Building Department to build 
barracks and all kinds of things all over the country, 

Sir PB. Pirorron: On asmall scale, 

_ Bir A. Mown: It does not matter if the ecale ls ama], 
The question ie whether it is wasteful. I think the hon, 
gentleman rather confusea two things. A building De. 
partment, with the direct employment of an architect, is 
diferent from building by private contractors. Someone 
has to issue tenders and someone has to supervise and to 
Measure up. Let me take the case of the building the 
Office of Works is housed in now. Like all the other great 
Government buildings, it was designed by a private archi- 
tect, and it was carried out by a contractor, but it was 
carried out under the contro! of the management of the 
Office of Works aa a building Department, and the War 
Office in exactly the same way. It does not. follow that 
because the Office is a building Department it employe the 
architectural talent it poesrsses, It may be better to get an 
outside architect, but someone has to look after the outside 
architect and pay him his money, and someone has to look 
after the contractor and his accounts, and that is the real 
function of the Office of Works. Whether it likes to em- 
ploy its own architectural staff or not must be a matter for 
the First Commissioner to make up his mind on, ‘The 
building at Acton is very important fects the point of view 
of office accommodation. The problom was to put up the 
cheapest form of office accommodation that could be 
devised, of which the Department had a erent deal of ex- 
perienee during the war. It makes no pretence of being a 
great public building, but the result, from what I was told 
before T left the Department, will be very satisfactory, 
The hon. member for Spelthorne asked for some under- 
taking to be given that this work waa not to be indefinitely 
extended, J can no longer speak oe head of tho Office af 
Works; I have to speak on housing as Minister of Health. 
T am certain that it ia not the intention to extend this 

Wicy, and it never was the intention. lt was done 

cause Of a kind of 3.0.8., which produced very useful 
results. The Office of Works have given very definite in- 
structions for the getting of lump-sum contracts for the 
work as far as possible, and am glad to any that very much 
more reasonable lump-sum contracts are cow beginning to 
comein. The poetion has changed very moch in the last 
siz months, and when tenders are really meant to be ten: 
ders on a reasonable basis, I have no doubt the Office of 

Works will go back to the performance of its wal depart- 
mental work, It is impossible to expect anyone to define 
exactly the functions of a Department, but I can give an 
nndertaking that these temporary schemes are not going to 
form part of the permanent undertaking of the Office of 
Works. J agree in the main with what has been said, ane 
I do not think that it is advisable that any Government 
Department should be responsible for the only building 
schemes in the country, You cannot nationalise building, 
and T do not think anybody would attempt to do so, 
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There must be pares medium, and I hope that the happy 
medium which haa been observed between the official arch|- 
tecta and the contractors will be continued in future, and 
that the harmonious relations which have existed between 
the technical staff at the Office of Works and the profession 
outside, which are very essential and important, will go on 
nim paired, 


Collaboration of Architects and Sculptors. 

The following correspondence is mblished by direc: 
tion of the President :-— 

Of, Suffolk Sircet, 8.W.: 15th April 1921, 
To the President RIBA.— 

Dear Sir,—The Council of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors would feel greatly indebted to you 
if you would make known to your members the follow- 
ing suggestion with a desire that architects and sctlp- 
tors may combine more closely in their work, with a 
hope that the highest standard of sculptural decora- 
tion in England may be achieved, 

My Council believe that at the present time it is tho 
practice of a great number of architects seeking the 
sculptors’ aid, to proceed at once to a firm of trade 
sculptors, who at best must employ or contract with 
practical sculptors of possibly second or third-rate 
abilities. In this way they fea that inferior work at a 
higher cost is often the result. 

My Council is sure that first-rate sculptors will be 
only too pleased to furnish an architect with pre- 
liminary estimates, designs, and any other assistance 
in their power ; so that if you are willing to influence 
your members in this direction, they feel that fine 
work will be produced at a lesser cost than at present. 
to the benefit of the art, and the satisfaction of clients. 

They also notice that competitions for works re- 
quiring the combined services of the architect and the 
sculptor are being organised, and that very often sufli- 
cient provision is not made for carrying out the seu! P- 
tural part of the design in a fine manner. In such » 
case they think that a preliminary consultation be- 
tween the members of both arts would be very bene- 
ficial—Yours faithfully, 

Pency Ensaus,, Secretary. 

The following reply has been sent -— 

Slat April 1921, 
The Secretary, Royal Society of British Sculptors,— 
_ Dear Sr,—The President of the Royal Institute 
directs me to acknowledge and thank you for your 
communication of the 15th instant, and to say that he 
cordially weleomes the suggestions contained therein, 
He has directed your letter to be published in the 
official Jovrnat of the Royal Institute for the informa- 
tion of members—Faithfully yours, 
Jas MacAuisrer, Seeretary. 


«Brewers Hall, B02: 18th April 102), 
To John W. Simpson, Esq., President R.EB.A.— 
Dear Sin.—The Court of the Browers’ Company de- 
sire me to tender you their sincere thanks for your 
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kindness in undertaking the management and assess- 
ing of this competition, and to say how much they 
appreciate the generous way in which you spared 
teither time nor trouble in making it a success.— 
Yours faithfully, E. H. Evans, Clerk. 


Art in Common Life. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., in an article in The Times 
of the 22nd March (extensively quoted in the last num- 
her of the JounNAL), expressed his belief that, under 
certain conditions, the Royal Academy would be will- 
ing to call a meeting of representative men for the 
discussion of art in its direct relations to the public 
life, The Times Special Correapondent now states that 
& proposal has been made, and is being considered, 
that conferences should be held similar to those orga- 
nised some 3) years ago by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Art, 


 Thia Association (says The Times Correspondent) came 
into being, perhaps, before ita due time, There was not 
then that interest in town-planning and similar phases of 
organised public improvement which is felt at the present 
day. But it promoted three congresses in three aucceasive 
Years in Liverpool, Edinburgh ani pony. ean which 
attracted much attention at the moment an 

both direct and indirect. Lord Leighton wae president, 
and men like Alma-Tadema, Alfred Gilbert, and Walter 
Crane took the lead in the aix sections. A great feature 
was that these ecetions held combined meetin Painters 
talked with sculptors, and sculptors with architects, The 
omordination of the arte was discussed in regard to public 
buildings. Here the example of 30 years ogo should ‘not 
be thrown away. The ovis arising droni the segregation 
of the arts hare been clearly brought out in the discussion 
of the subject in our columns. 

Sir Martin Conway, M.P.. who was then Professur of 
Art at University College, Liverpool, acted as honorar 
seorglary to the congresses, “I had to give up the post,” 
he told me, when asked for his experience of the movement, 
“ because I wanted to travel. As nobody elac offered to do 
the work—and there was a gowl deal of it—the movement 
fell to pieces. It was started at Groavenor House, at o 
mocting presided over by the late Duke of Westminster, 
and when the association was dissolved there waa a balance 
in hand which was spenton the porchase of works of art for 
the three cities where the congresses had been held.” 

~ That in Liverpool was concerned chi with the sculp- 
tural decoration of St. George's Hall. any well-known 
artiate read papers and took part in the disoussions, A 
praction! result was that the sculptural decoration, which 
the City Council had provionaly decided to atop, wont on, 

“I certainly think the time has come when the move- 
ment might very well be revived, and art congresses be 
held at intervale both in London and the large provincial 
cities. If the right people would come forward—people 
in whom the public have some confidence—lI think opinion 
would be affected and common action influenced in matters 
of Artin Common Life. To get the right men it would be 
ncceaary to fix the meetings for, aay, the month of October 
Se en eee pe ned Pyiaire fhe mec a Ee long summer 
aya." 


sir Whitworth Wallis, Director of the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, who was the local hon. secretary of tho National 
Art Congress when it was held at Birmingham in 1890, 
agroos with Sir Martin Conway that the time hag come 
when that movement might very well be revived. Given 
the right people to direct the Congress, its revival, he 
thinks, might be beneficial, for there are many more art 
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movements to discuss now than in the eighties and nine- 
ties, and there is no doubt the mass of the people take a 
more intelligent interest in art and matters appertaining to 
art than they did thirty years ago. 

“Tam not aware" (he says) “that any great practical 
result was achieved by the old Congresses, despite the in- 
teresting papers and discussions; but we have advanced 
aince then, and there is a more sympathotic public senti- 
ment towards art to-day, The activities of the young ar- 
tists and craftsmen of the present day should lead to the 
promotion of a most interesting conference. The affairs of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Art were 
wound op in 1906, and the balance in the hands of the then 
hon. treasurer, Sir Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., was invested in 
a trust called the Art Congress Studentship Fund, the tras- 
tees being Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir Cuthbert Quilter 
(who was succeeded by Professor Lethaby), and myself. 
ae have been awarded to deserving studenta of 
the applied arta, and in one case the studentship was a very 
great advantage to the recipient. As far as [ know, the 
balance of the fund was not spent on acquiring any works 
of art, but was used for the purpose of scholarships only. 


Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, F.8.A., in a letter to 


The Times (9th April) reealls that some time ago a 
project was started for carrying ; 


g out “restoration * 
work at the east end of Norwich Cathedral. A com- 
mittee of well-known Norfolk and Norwich men, with 
the sanction and assistance of the Dean and Chapter, 
proposed to raise funds for a war memorial, which was 
to take the form of the reconstruction of the twelfth- 
century group of chapels about the cast end of the 
Cathedral. The central, or easternmost, of these was 
destroyed in the thirteenth ceoyary, when a larger and 
square-ended Lady Chapel was added, and this, in its 
turn, was pulled down, leaving that end of the Cathe- 
dral in the state in which ra now been for some 
200 years. 

“ The scheme met with considerable opposition (says 
Prince Duleep Singh), and the whole subject was fully ven- 
tilated in the local Press... . May I restate the fact that to 
rebuild a chapel in imitation of any of those which once 
existed would, of necessity, involve the destruction of a 
certain amount of historic evidenor, as well as making a 
glaringly modern addition which would, for many a genera- 
tion, clash with the beauty of this venerable Cathedral ? 

“It has been suggested that the more important thir- 
teenth-oentury chapel was erected in consequence of the 
then growing ‘cult’ of the Blessed Virgin taking the place of 
the’ trefoil’ which waa symbolical of the Trinity. But even 
if that were the case, and if—as I am now informed—the 
authorities desire to complete the trefoil of chapels, to em. 
phasize the doctrine of the Trinity while at the same time 
forming—but not as its primary object—a memorial to the 
PET ae pants Ley cy ee reason Why large sums 

hould be spent: iterating the most picturesque portion 
of the Cathedral which aelll evtete : 

“Tt had been sincerely hoped by those who have at heart 
the preservation of all that is possible of Norwich Cathedral 
that, aa. nothing had been heard of it for so long, the schome 
had been dropped ; but I have lately been informed by the 
Cathedral authorities that not only ia this not the case, but 
that further contributions are being invited, so that at least 
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the foundations can be Inid and the walls be carried up to 
the wall-plate, and a tem roof—until funds permit of 


its completion—be erected above. In these circumstances, 
T feel that the only thing that can be done is to appeal, 
through your columns, to all who are interested in such 
natters to try to bring public opinion to bear and to express 
itself strongly enough to save this—as it would be termed in 
France—* monument historique ' from being defaced." 


Mr. A. R. Powys, Secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, in The Times of 
a later date, calls attention to an aspect of the case 
to which Prince Duleep Singh has made no reference. 

The cathedrals of England (says Mr. Powys), although 
they are in the charge of their deans and chapters, are in 

eality national possessions, and it should not be left to 
these anthorities alone to decide whether or not an altera- 
tion should be made which is of such importance as that 
oe at Norwich, The Church hag recently shown 
its own action in the formation of diocesan committees 
that it is aware of this fact when the matter in question is 
the alteration of parish churches, and there is litth: doubt 
that these new organisations are becoming capable of pre- 
venting harm. In some dioceses, ond Norwich is not one 
af them, the new system is working well. But the growing 
confidence in the Church as the right guardian of ita build- 
ings will be rudely shaken if it allows the proposed new 
chapel at Norwich to be built; and this is particularly so 
while the memory of the threat to destroy some of the 
churches of the City of London is atill rife. 

Thia Society haa always hoped that the Church would 
arrange some means poy ry the publio may be assured 
that cathodrala will not bo harmed by “ restoration ™ or 
additions, But it looks as though thia hope is vain, and 
that, little as the ordinary Englishman may like it, it is 
now time for the Government to step in and place the guar- 
dianship of cathedrals under the control of Parliament. 
Every one, even Government officials, I believe, is nervous 
of Whitehall, but it ia certain that Were the care of our 
coathedrals confided to H.M. Offive of Works this Society 
would nover again have to protest againat a scheme of this 
sort, 


Sir Charles Nicholson [¥.] replying in The Times of 
the 15th, in a letter headed! Harmony in Restoration,” 
saya -— 

As T understand the matter, the adverse criticisms made 
by the Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings and ite 
supporters against the proposed rebuilding of the missing 
eastern chapel of Norwich Cathedral are based upon the 
contention that the chapel in question is not a strictly wtili- 
tarian addition and, alternatively, that the design is a bad 
one, As ite author, I am naturally unable to discuss the 
latter proposition, but, with regard to the general question 
of alditions to old buildings, I may, perhaps, be allowed a 
word or two. | 

It is easy for societies and individuals to lay down 
general principles on this subject, but in praction thore 
often arise conditions which cannot be provided for in a 
general code of rules, however comprehensive it may be, 
To take an illustration. In the borough in which I reside 
there exist some fragments of an ancient Clunise priory, 
which are now undergoing restoration under the super: 
vision of two prominent architest members of the S.P.A.B.. 
the strict conservatiam of whose work is. [am glad to mY, 
tempered with much common sense, They have replaced 
a defective modern wall of the refectory with a new one in 
fifteenth-oentury style, they are replacing modern 
Vistorian window sashes with onk traourjes copied from 
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some fragments that remain in the Prior's Chamber, they 
Propose to lengthen the refeotory to its ancient dimensions, 
and they have restored the twelfth-century doorway with 
new carved stonework of the old pattern. Though the 
last-named piece of work may be questioned, the bulk of 
the restoration desoribed appears to me to be excellent and 
judicious, although it certainly tranagresses the letter of the 
law as laid down by the Society referred to. I quote this to 
show that, however conservative an architect's principles 
may be, ho hes to use a certain amount of discretion and 
initiative when he actually gots to work. 

The conditions at Norwich are that we have an ape 
shorn of its central chapel, and therefore mutilated and 
deformed, A war memorial is wanted in the Cathedral, 
and this it is proposed is to take the form of a new chapel of 
the same general dimensions as the original Norman chapel, 
which dimensions are known. It would be neither dexir- 
able nor possible to build a modern chapel in strict imita- 
tion of Norman work; in the first place, it would be a 
forgery; in the second, it would be an unsuccessful one, 
Therefore, it is proposed to introduce in the new work only 
such architectural features and details as will not falsify 
the history of the Cathedral, at the same time keeping to 
the general lines of the adjacent work. 

Possibly, as [have said, the design may be a bad and in- 
08n aur your readers of thren facta—first, that not a 
Se erate OF ties exicient: Cottedtenl will be touched under 
the Present proposals, exorpt, of course, where the new 
walls join the ragged scars left after the destruction of the 
former Lady Chapel; secondly, that no ancient architec: 
tural features will he concealed ; and, lastly, that the new 
chapel Will be designed in as quiet a fashion aa possible, in 
order that it may not compete against the surroundin ing 
ancient work. It makes oe claim either to cleverness or to 
originality. At the same time, it is hoped that the filling 
of the gap caused by the destruction of the ancient chapel 
may remove the present painful impression that an integral 
feature of the Cathedral has been destroyed and left unemred 


for, 

The programme drawn up by the Architects’ Wel- 
comé Club has been carried out in its entirety, The 
President, Mr. John W. Simpson, formally opened the 
Exhibition on Tuesday the 12th. His Inaugural Ad- 
dress is given in full on pages 362 and 363 of the pre- 
rentissue. On Saturday the 12th, the Presidents and 
Councils of the R|LB.A., the Society of Architects, and 
the Architectural Association held a reception of archi- 
tects and other guesta in the Pillar Hall. Public Lec- 
tures were delivered by Professor Boresford Pite | F.] 
on” The Effect of Building Materialson Architecture,” 
and by Mr. Raymond Unwin | F.Jon“ Our Towns and 
Villages, and how we spoil them.” These lectures were 
designed for the stall-holders at the Exhibition and for 
visitors, to interest them in architecture generally, and 
attendances at both lectures were very satisfactory. 
An important and representative exhibition of archi- 
tectural students’ work was held in the large Confer- 
ence Hall, all the leading Schools being represented, 
and various prize drawings of the year being shown. 
The Cinema Show, illustrating sundry building pro- 
cesses und manufactures, proved a very popular fea- 
ture of the Exhibition. The remaining event, the Public 


NEW DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF HOUSING 


Dinner in the Pillar Hall, when representatives of 
the organising bodies, kindred professions, public 
bodies, the building industry, and Government De- 
partments, are to be the guests of the Club, takes 

lace after the JOURNAL goes to press. Asa large 
number of tickets have been disposed of and numer- 
ons guests are expected, the function promises to be a 
very successful one, 


The Annual Dinner, 1921. 

As was announced earlier in thé Session, it has been 
decided to revive the Annual Dinners of the Royal In- 
stitute, which have been suspended since 1914, and 
the Dinner will be held this year on Wednesday Lith 
May 1921, at the Prince's Restaurant. The Council are 
very desirous that the function should be the occasion 
of a large and brilliant gathering. A nomber of dis- 
tinguished guests are expected, and, following the pre- 
cedent of 1910, ladics are invited to be of the com- 
pany. P.orticulars asto ticketa will be communica- 
ted to members at an early date. 


The Minister of Health, Sir Alfred Mond, has ap- 
panted Sir Charles Ruthen, O.B.E. [F.], to act in an 
honorary capacity as Director-General of Housing. 
Born at South Shields in 1871, Sir Charles Ruthen, at 
the age of 15, was articled forfour yearsto Mr. Matthew 
Hall of that town. On the completion of his articles in 
1890 he obtained an appointment under the Council of 
the Swansea County Borough, and in 1896 statted 
practice on his own account in Swansea. Among his 
Sea works there are the Hotel Cameron ; Mond 
Buildings, headquarters of the Liberal organisation of 
the town, erected for Sir Alfred Mond; Pantygwydr 
Baptist Chapel ; the Carlton Theatre and Restaurant ; 
the new Swansea Exchange Buildings (in association 
with Mr. Ernest G. Allen (#.]), and numerous domestic 
and commercial buildings in Swansea and South Wales. 
He has for many years taken a leading part in the 
public life of the town, and has filled the office of Town 
Councillor and member of the Swansea Harbour Trust. 
Housing has always been his especial study ; few have 
pleaded more eloquently for the housing needs of the 
people. Speaking at the Institute in June 1918, after 
a reference to the deplorable conditions in South Wales 
he said ;“ Fifteen years ago I claimed that it was very 
much better to pay ly. in the £ as a rate for a good 
housing scheme than that much or more for a good 
workhouse scheme, or fora good Junaticasylumscheme, 
or through the Imperia] Exchequer for a jolly good 
jail. Surely it is very much better to give the people 
585 homes.” In January 1917 he (in conjunction with 

Leonard Powell) was appointed Inspector “ to in- 
vestigate and report to the War Cabinet upon the use 
made by Government Departments of their office ac- 
commodation "—an honorary appointment. In Jan- 
uary 1918 he waa appointed Chis Inspector to the War 
Cabinet and Deputy Controller of Government accom- 
modation for the entire London area, In January 1920 
he resigned his appointments, but at the special request 
of the Government accepted the position of Chief Con- 
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sulting Inspector of Accommodation—an honorary 
appointment which he still holds. For his services:to 
the State the O.B.E. was conferred upon him in 1918, 
and in 1919 he received the honour of knighthood: Sir 
Charles was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1918, 
having qualified from the Licentiate class. He is a 
Fellow of the Society of Architects, and is now Presi- 
dent of that body. 


New Architect A. FR. A. 


Ata general assembly of Academicians and Asso- 
ciates held on the 21st inst., Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D. 
LF], was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 


ALLIED SOCTETTES. 

Mr. Henry C. Portamouth, the new President of the South 
Wales Institute of Architecta, has carried on a considerable 
practice in Swansea and South Wales for many years. After 
serving his articles with Messrs. Morrie and Stallwood, of 
Reading, he was engaged, in 1884, to take charge of the 
Swansea office of a Cardiff firm of architects, and he event- 
nally acquired the Swanses practice, In 1897 he waa in- 
structed to visit France to Investigate and report upon the 
Hennebique system of ferro-concrete construction, and 
upon his return was engaged as architect for the erection of 
large flour mills and grain silos upon this ayatem, Mr, Porte. 
mouth is architect to the Royal Cambrian Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the South Wales Institution for 
the Blind. He is a member of the Counoil of the Royal 
Institution of South Wales, and holds the position of Hon. 
Art Curator. He joined the Society of Architects in 1899. 
and was elected a Fellow of the Society upon the formation 

,recently of ita Fellowship class. His son, Mr. Oliver 5. 
Portsmouth [A.], is associated with him in the practice. 
Reading Society of Architects. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Reading Society of Archi- 

tecta recently held, 46 architects were present, including 
the President, Mr. C. Steward Smith [F.], Messrs, A. 
Cooper [.4.] (Slough), A. 5. Cox, M.B.A., T. T. Cumming 
[A.], F. H, Floyd [F. ] (Newbury ‘ WW. al. Freeman [A-], 
GG, T. Gardner (Oxford), J. H. Goodman, J. BR. Greenaway. 
N. W. Harrison [¥.| (Oxford), W. Roland Howell Fol, 
B. A. Hopkins, M.S.A: (Gerrards Cross), Harry Hutt iat 
co. 3. ree ee [A.] (Sunningdale), H. M, Lewis (Woking- 
ham}, E. P. Morgan, W. Galt Millar, W. BR. Morris, J. 3. 
Paton, M.S.A., H. Whiteman Rising [¥.], Thos. Rayson 
[4.] (Oxford), R. A. Kix (Burnham), Basil Sutton [.4.) 
(Lambourn), H. W. Smith, M.8.A. (Oxford), G. Borkele 
Wills [4.] (Marlow), F. G. Sainsbury, M.S.A., G. H. Wil- 
liams [A.| (Windsor), F. Woods (Maidenhead), H. E. Wat- 
kinson, and C. B, Willoocks [F.] (hon, sec.) After several 
new members had been elected, Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secre- 
tary B.LB.A., gave on interesting and comprehensive ad- 
dross on the proposed Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
taral Association, in which he pointed out the need for such 
an Association, and the value it would bo to the profession. 
After considerable discussion, in which the educational and 
other advantages of the Association were considered, it waa 
unanimously resolved to form such an Association, and a 
committee was appointed to arrange the necessary details 
consisting of Messrs. C. Steward Smith, W. BR. Howell, 
H. W, Reson CB. Willoocks, Thoa, Rayaon, G. T. Gard. 
ner, N. W. Harrison, H, W. Smith, Basil Sutton, P. A, 
Hopkins, G. H. Williams, F. H. Floyd, Berkeley Wills, 
A. Cooper, R. A. Rix, C. &. Kimpton, with Mr, H. Hutt as 
hon, scoretary. In conjunction with the three-countirs 
Association, it is proposed to form several affiliated local 
architectural eocictios similar to those already formed at 
Reading and Oxford, ao that all architects in the three 
counties may be in close touch with the central body, 
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COMPETITIONS, 

Members and Licentiates must not take part in the 
above Competition because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regulations of the 
R.L.B.A. for Architectural Competitions. 


Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and Hagley War Memorials. 
The Competitions Cortimuttee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competitions are unsatia- 
factory, The Committees wre in negotiation with the 
romoters in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
in the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competitions. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Cheesy: \Gtee), Fence ripest upply 
The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above Competitions may be consulted in the Library, 





Appointments and Professional Announcements. 


The King, on the recommendation of the Home Secre- 
ath has appointed Mr. Dighy L. Solomon [4.] to be an 
additional member of the Royal Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Fire Brigade Organisation, 





Mr. W. EB. Davidge [A4.), Hon. Secretary of the RLB.A. . 


Town Planning Committee, who has been on @ mission to 
India to advise the Government on the town planning and 
development of Bombay, returned to England on the ith 
inst., after an steaniee of four months. Mr, Davidge has 
resigned his official appointments in London and has r= 
moved his offices to 27 Abingdon Street, West minster, where 
he is taking up consulting work. 

Mr. F. Milton Cashmere | 4.) has removed ta 15 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W.l. (T'el., Gerrard 1293) 








MINUTES, XII, 


At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sossi 
1920-21, held Monday 18h April 1921, af + ican Premes 
Mr. John W. Simpson, Preai. ent, in the Chair: °8 Fellows 
(inelading 10 members of the Council), $6 Associates (in. 
rae 2 members of the Council), 2 Licentintes, and 
several visitors—the Minutes of the Mecting held 4th April 
having beon published in the Jourwat were taken as read 
and signed aa correct. er 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
wie.: Lionel Crane, Fellow ; 
Percy Sidney Dixon, Assoriates, 

Mr. Alan FE. Munby, M.A.Cantab, [F,], having read a 
Paper on Tue Uniurry or Resmancn ox Bompima 
Matxnracs, and illustrated it by wlides and lantern demon- 
strations, @ discussion ensued, and on the motion of Sir 
Lankester, K.C.B., FB... A Yole of thanks was passed te 
him Py eee GF | 7 

Mr. Munby having responded, the proceedings close 
the meeting separated at 10,5 p.m, G1 closed and 
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NOTICES. 
Public Lec Se Architer 
A Series of Six Public Leoturea on Architecture (see 
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THE UTILITY OF RESEARCH ON BUILDING MATERIALS. 


By Atax E. Mcunpy, M.A.Cantab. [F’.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th April 1921. 


= 
YP YHOUGH the subject of my Paper is, 1 think, the outcome of suggestions made by our Science 
| Standing Committee, the title is not of my choosing, and as I am not quite sure whether 
it carries & note of interrogation or whether, the utility of research being agreed, [ am 
merely expected to elaborate the subject, it is perhaps necessary to begin by discussing what part and 
lot, in & present-day practice, the architect has in dealing with materials from a scientific Aspect. 

Undoubtedly the chief attribute of an architect is the power to create buildings clothed with 
monumental dignity or gracious charm which shall uplift the beholder and help to quicken his artistic 
senses, which in these modern times have such sparse opportunities for development. Every ane 
will concede this, and even the most soulless designer cherishes the hope that his elevations Tay 
meet with commendation. It is undonbtedly because of this universal ueceptation of the essential 
characteristics of an architect that the leaders of the profession are, rightly, the great artists. They 
have, however, as leaders, a trust to discharge to the profession in all its aspects, and there is probably 
no calling which eovers so wide 4 field, for an architect is expected to be equally ready to test a drain 
as to design an altar cloth, or to arrange for the installation of electrical plant as to create a monumental 
fagade. It is not to be supposed that ability in all these diverse spheres can be equally developed 
in one individual ; many of them are, if not antagonistic, at least somewhat incompatible with tera- 
peraments usually specially developed in some partioular direction. Nevertheless, as we are constituted 
we do accept responaibilities covering these wide fields, and though a kind Providence seems to keep 
the feet of many to certain paths best suited to their capacities we must, in the nature of things, 
all involve ourselves in responsitilities for materials in the creation of structures, not mere products 
of the drawing board but, in all but a few cases, utilitarian realities for human ocenpation. 

Tt may be said that technical matters should be left to pure technicians, the architect confining 
himself to questions of planning and design, Such a decision could not be lightly made, and could 
certainly not be fairly made for the profession by those whose work lies mainly ina purely artistic 
sphere, for however much we cherish art it would be found on analysis that by far the greater pro- 
portion of the livelihood of architects is derived from things in whieh artistic work has only a very small 
part. But assuming it were proposed to effect a wholesale sacrifice of the mundane aspects of our 
eraft on the altar of our goddess and to leave work not calling for special artistic skill to others, would 
her influence be thereby increased ? Would not rather a thousand opportunities be lost for giving 
to otherwise uncouth structures some touch of grace and proportion, and would not the world be 
soon filled with monstrosities so numerous as to overwhelm those who had spurned the technicalities 
of their calling? These, however, are little better than idle thoughts, for we do accept technical 
responsi bilities of all kinds as part of our professional work, and at the last ditch it is the architect, 
and no one else, who is responsible for his building and everything the contractor puts into it. He 
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may safeguard himself by reserving means for personal redress against some party concerned, but the 
final liability is his. 

We are apt to live too much in the past. Even a century ago building was o comparatively 
‘simple matter, and but few materials comprised tha stock-in-trade of the construetor. Briek, stone, 
timber, slates, and tiles considered, little was left to worry the architect, and even these materials 
often had # local origin and their qualities were well known and obvious from surrounding instances 
of their use. Time, again, was less valuable: brick ¢arths eould be well seasoned : timber was cheap 
enough to admit of the removal of its less desirable exterior portions ; the contractor was always a 
builder, and often an actual craftsman, who not only had a local reputation to maintain but who was 
sufficiently interested in his trade and had sufficiency of time to enable him to do good work more 
or less spontaneously, It might well have been contended then that in those times such a paper 
a8 this should deserve no hearers, but we actually find instances of our great architects of that period 
taking an active interest in practical science, parallels to which it would he difficulé to discover to-day. 
I have to thank Sir Arthur Shipley, in a most interesting historical mote he has recently written, for 
a reminder of two examples, One, that of Leonardo da Vine, not only a great artist but a man of 
science, who had a combination of studio and laboratory for his work; the other,Sir Christopher Wren, 
who in 1659 was one of the first pupils of Peter Sthael brought to Oxford by Sir Robert Bovle. Sthael 
is described as “a Lutheran, a great hater of women, and a very useful man,” and his laboratory 
was one of the earliest in this country. Surely if any excuse were needed for pressing the claims of 
research we have it in this very early and classic example of Wren at the laboratory bench, Wren, 
as we know, may be regarded as one of the founders of the Royal Society, and was Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford in 1661, It would appear, then, that science and art were at least not incompatible 
in this famous personality. 

Ti Wren thought researches into the realm of science desirable in 1659, what of the modern 
architect of to-day? A mere list of the materials he handles would have left our great predecessor 
dumb with astonzhment. Subtle powders such as coments, which may have any composition ; clay 
products rapidly manufactured hy machmnery aggregates of diverse family history, timber from unknown 
sources, metals varying enormously in properties with minute differences in composition, paints ready 
mixed and beyond hope of lay investigation, a host of patent materials, floorings, partitions, roof 
coverings, and builders’ sundries daily flooding the market and with one voiee cliiming to be all 
things to all men. This does not end the tale, for many of these specific things before they come 
under the architect's eye, are woven into the anginecring complieations of « moder building in 
association with transportation, warming, lighting, power, and other services which form 80 large 
a part of most building contracts. | 

But the claims of science and research to be stistamed must be reasonable and subservient to the 
main objects of architecture. It has been well said that we should know our limitations and not 
attempt to excel in fields outside our own sphere. The architect cannot be expected to be also a. 
mithematioian, physicist, chemist and geologist, ond were he foolish enough to aspire to play a rile so 
multifarious he would find himself accepting responsibilities out of all proportion to the duties of an 
individual professional man to his client, As an example, he could not possibly undertake to supervise 
in detail the chemical analyses of his materials nor physical tests upon them, nor could he put himself 
in the position of legal liability, touching the exact properties of his materials as laid down by laboratory 
standards. It is probably the fear of such demands-as these which has in some measure delayed the 
development of research in materials as applied to building, for it must always be remembered that 
work in a particular sphere will only expand and prosper if it receives adequate appreciation and 
encouragement from those for whose benefit it is intended. 

What, then, should be an architect's relation towards science? I hold that it should be this, that 
he should have a sufficient general knowledge of science, obtained during his early edueation and 
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developed in & manner showing its applications during lis student career, to enable him to appreciate 
its Value and understand, direct, and control, in a broad sense, the work of scientific experts whose aszist- 
ance he may require to insure the best use of the best materials in his buildings. Without some 
knowledge and appreciation of natural scienee it is manifestly unreasonable to expect any belief in the 
utility of research on building materials, since we must look to science for these researches; hence I 
hope that these reflections on science generally may not be regarded as a digression from my subject. 
Tam much tempted to abuse the privilege of addressing you and to embark upon educational themes 
ralative to science in the service of architecture, but I resist in the hope that if research is agreed to be 
useful the necessity for knowledge to appreciate it will some day be the subject of a careful review by 
those responsible for directing architectural education. 

But let us leave academic discussions and, before referring to specific instances of useful research, 
endeavour to bnietly focus the problem. 

After mining, the building industry is probably the largest in this country. The operatives 
directly employed cover very wide fields, while those engaged in the production and manufacture of 
materials used in building must be much more numerous. I have to thank the Ministry of Health, 
the Board of Trade and the editor of The Builder for help in obtaming the following statistics, Some 
750,000 operatives are employed in the building trade, and, on the assumption that 80 per cent. are on 
full work at one time as an average, this represents a wage lull of about 23,000,000 a year, apart 
from the consideration of other contractors’ costs. As regards materials, the annual production of 
building bricks is about three thousand millions, which, taken at the present price of London stocks, 
represents £15,000,000. One hundred million tiles are made annually, worth possibly £500,000. The 
production of cement is at present 2,250,000 tons, worth some £10,100,000, Some 200,000 to 240,000 
tons of slates are mined annually, worth some £7,000,000, The value of imported timber, excluding 
pit props, sleepers and staves, has been given to me at no less than £66,750,000, Tn 1907, the date of 
the last figures available, the home consumption of pamt materials exceeded £10,250,000, whieh, I am 
told, probably means £30,000,000 to-day. I have been unable to disseet constructional steel, but last 
year nine million tons of steel ingots and unmanufactured castings were produced in this country. 
The aggregate value of other materials—e.y., marble, nearly £500,000, lead, zine, brass, glass and other 
minor materials—tust be considerable, but omitting these and steel we have an annual value of some 
£130,000,000, or a sam well over half our pee} national revenue. These are figures for materials 
only ; but when we reflect that a labourer’s wages are almost four times and a skilled worker's wages 
nearly three times pre- War cost,and regard the eoating prohibitive price of building which is threaten- 
ing the whole industry, the valueof any investigations likely to improve the durability of our materials 
and ‘add to our knowledge of their most appropriate employment seems obvious. It may be arguoil 
that this country has done very well in the past without orgamsed researeh and that under the stress of 
competition those marketing building materials may well be left to their own devices and assumed to 
__ be producing the best possible goods in the most econonucal way. Were natural science recognised im 
this country as abroad this contention might be worth debating, but so few of our manufacturers have 
any real training in science that the possibilities of research are by no means widely appreciated, and 
only in the last few years has organised research applied to technical matters been considered. At the 
present time in Germany four new separate institutions for research are said to be projected, while in 
America three large trading concerns alone spend together about a quarter of a milhon annually and 
employ six to seven hundred people in such institutions. The Bureaux of Mines, Agriculture and 
Standards are national centres for research, while the investigations of such bodies as the Sunthsoman 
and Carnegie Institutions have a world-wide reputation. Though technical research here is still im its 
early stages, no country has produced individual men of science superior to our own ; and in speaking 
of research generally ,a tribute should be paid to many who have carried out fundamental investigations 
and especially to the splendid work of the National Physical Laboratory, organised and for two decades 
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directed by Sir Richard Glazebrook. ‘This Institution, as also the Geological Survey and Museum, have 
recently come under the control of the Industrial Research Department, responsible for encouraging 
and ¢o-ordmating research in this country, and under it a Board of Building Research has just been 
formed ; but funds for such work are generally very inadequate and are likely to remain so until public 
opinion alters the situation, and as far as building is concerned I submit that it is this Institute which 
should lead such opinion. Before the War America had some 20,000 university students, Germany 
half, and Britain but a quarter this number, which means that if we are to compete with other nations 
we must give these students. who provide most of our public men and potential scientists, a very 
defimite mterest in the problems whieh require solution. It may be argued that at the present time 
economy is so essential that funds are not available for research, but such an argament can only appeal 
to those unable to distinguish between economy and parsimony, and the necessity for economy is really 
a strong argument for research. Putting the annual cost of building materials in this country at as 
little as £100,000,000, an improvement in materials averagmg only 5 per cent, would leave a very hand-~ 
some margin of profit—apartfrom additional peace of mind to architeets—after dedue ting a few hundred 
thousands a year for interest on capital and current expenses which the requisite investigations would 
involve. 

A research problem generally has two ends, and these often belong to different professional or com- 
mercial spheres. Hence, in many cases much advantage would result by collaboration. As an 
example, many defects in materisls arise from injurious atmospheric influences, and an attack should be 
made simultaneously on improvement of materials to resist such influences and on the reduction of the 
impurities in the air which are deleterious. Obviously co-operation between these two sets of workers 
would be valuable, as the possible improvements on either side must necessarily be closely related. 

The utility of research is well exemplified by the extraordinary improvement in certain materials, 
the result of rigid demands by engineers, Steel, which can now be obtained of uniformly high quality 
suitable for a great variety of purposes by making very trifling but all important changes in com- 
position, is an obvious instance. Cement, which we ean now so comfortably specify as having to 
conform to the British Standard Specification, is another striking example, The high and certain 
qualities obtainable in these materials is the result of patient research stimulated by demand. If 
we could purchase our materials on the basis of the essential qualities we wish them to possess, 
stinmlus to improvement would be vastly increased. Suppose, for example, that we bought cement 
by strength and paint by durability, instead of by the more primitive standard of weight, in which 
we are not the least interested, and which attribute is indeed an Jncumbrance, how much material 
of poor quality which masquerades as“ best.’ would disappear from the market, and how the best would 
improve merely for commercial gain. Snueh form of purchase may not at present be practicable 
in many eases, but we should keep this point of view in front of us. 

It is to be feared that our supineness on certain small matters which could easily be rectified 
by more rigid demands often leads to troubles quite disproportionate to their initial causes, May I 
cite one instance? We are constantly troubled with cases of dry-rot in timber, and in those which 
have come under my notice quite half are due to defective rainwater pipes. Now, the ordinary rain- 
water pipe is so cast that it is usually thinner at the back than in front, hence its vulnerable niapaintedt 
side readily perishes and the pipe leaks against the wall, the defect bemg often undiscovered until 
some dormant spores wakened into life by moisture begin their ravages upon the ends of joists or 
other internal timber. Were these pipes more rigidly specified the bnmediate result would no doubt 
he trouble, delay, and increased cost, but this might be got over by giving notice in advance of 
an R.1.B.A. standard to be required, and very soon defective goods would he ruled out of reputable 
work with great national saving, 





Tt i= quite impossible on the present occasion to attempt any comprehensive outline of sug: 
gestions for specific researches likely to be valuable to architects, the bnilding trade, and building 
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owners: but, lest I be accused of advancing mere vague generalizations, [feel | must mention a few, 
well knowing that there are many in this room much more competent to formulate such a list than 
myself. There is a great deal of work to be done on building limes, which are capable of improvement 
and are in every way suitable for much work in place of Portland eement with considerable economy. 
I have recently obtained from Washington a small Government publication showmg how vastly 
in advanee of ourselves the Americans are in the use of these materials, and how much an organised 
research in this industry, which seems to have had little attention from our scientists, is wanted. 


Lig. 

Before the days of Portland cement all our buildings were erected in lime mortar, The area 
of the top of the 18-inch brick cone to the dome of St. Paul's is about 150 square feet, and this sustains 
the cupola, weighing 700) tons; hence the lime mortar joints must be carrying more than 4 tons per 
square foot, a weight which we should hesitate to place on many walls of modern brickwork. Cement 
is scientifically manufactured, and made to conform to definite and rigid specifications. The lime 
industry, on the other hand, is much as it was a hundred years ago. Lime is anineonvenient material 
to store and handle, and probably with improvement and increased demand could be much cheaper; 
but in America, where the lime industry has made enormous developments in the last twenty years, 
the burnt stone is hydrated and marketed as a dry hydrated screened powder, which keeps fairly 
well, does not expand or fire, and carries as much sand in mortar as the unhydrated lump matenal. 
At the present time,on actual material only,about £1 a rod for equal condition of transport can be saved 
by the use of lime in place of eement in brickwork. More important, however, is (or ought to be) the 
saving in wages in building in lime, as a man can work with it much more rapidly. A bricklayer of 30 
years’ experience recently questioned put the saving in labour at one-third. 

The methods of improving our weaker limes are becoming forgotten. In 1856.4 patent was taken 
out for Scott's Cement, formed by the mere addition of a little gypsum to stone lime. Tests are avail- 
able showing that the strength of mortar can be thereby more than doubled. Street used such mortar 
in 1878 in building the Law Courts, but [ have not found anyone conversant with this material at the 
present day. 

STONE. 

Public interest has been lately much aroused on the question of the decay of stone in our national 
buildings. Our Science Committee have had this subject in hand, and, thanks to the generous co- 
operation of H.M. Geological Survey, the results of a ten years’ exposure test on a number of common 
building stones are now under consideration. 

The disintegrating intluences which affect stone in buildings give rise to great expense and trouble, 
and the remedies employed are by no means always satisfactory. Most freestones take a skin hardness 
after quarrying, due possibly to the deposition of solid bodies near the surface on the evaporation 
of the “ quarry sap.” This skin once removed never seems capable of replacement, and there is 
always a danger, in applying solutions or chemicals which result in precipitation, of obtaming a skin 
which by further disintegration becomes detached from the stone, leaving it worse than before. I 
fear we shall be told that much of our architectural ornament in stone involves the use of material 
in & manner which can only lead to deeay through lodgement of dirt and moisture even im a com- 
paratively innocuous atmosphere. Probably the physical characters of stone are more important 
than chemical differences in composition. Bath and Portland stone are very similar chemically, 
and are both oolitie, and it may be left to the mmeralogist and erystallographer to explain the great 
difference in their weathering properties. Again, compactness Is no criterion of durability; for 
example, Ketton stone, with its large, rounded grains, weathers in town atmospheres better than some 
stones more dense in character. ‘The durability of a stone often depends much more on the character 
of a small percentage of cementing material than on that of its main ingredients, Scientists have yet 
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told us little about the real meaning of adhesion and cohesion, and we seem a long way from any 
standards by which to measure these important properties. 


Baroxs anp Ties. 

We are all conversant with the disastrous defects which often occur only after some years in roofing 
tiles. his subject again our Science Committee has been endeavouring to tackle, and has collected 
a number of defective samples, thanks largely to the assistance of Mr. Greville Montgomery. A 
careful report is wanted on the conditions of manufacture and an investigation into the subject of 
shelling, lamination, and the effect of slope angles, and climatic conditions. Why should the old tiles 
last 150 years, while many modern ones are hardly able to stand a single decade ? 

The wonderful condition of certain old tiles after 4 century of wind and weather is asenbed by 
some to the mellowing of the clay before use. This mellowing can only mean disintegration and 
chemical changes, including the removal by solution of undesirable ingredients, and there seams NO 
reason why the chemist should not seriously take up this subject with a view to removing the loss and 
embarrassments resulting from defects in composition. As regards pressed tiles it must be remembered 
that almost any substance tends to laminate under pressure ; even such a homogeneous maternal as wax 
will show this effect. It would be interesting to discover whether any relation exists between durability 
and plasticity, a property much influenced by hydrated oxide of iron and carbonaceous matter as well 
as by the amount of true clay substance—kaolin. Bricks used in such vast quantities require more atten- 
tion ag regards impurities such as appreciable fragments of lime and objectionable soluble sulphates. 
The danger of lime in bricks and tiles, of course, arises from the great expansion resulting in the presence 
of moisture. When in minute fragments the porosity of the material is usually sufficient to admit of this 
expansion, but when lime is present in pieces of appreciable size cracking or bursting must result. Lime 
cartridges, indeed, were used before the days of gunpowder for blasting. Fortunately lime is very 
easily detected. | . 

The “salting ” of bricks again, due largely to sulphate of soda, often has disastrous effects on 
decorative work, and this effloreseent material may be formed by faulty firmg and bad coal even if 
absent in the original clay. 





TIMBER, 

Timber in its converted condition is a material upon which many researches are urgently needed. 
Most of our other materials are of mineral origin and their decay is due to oxidation or other chemical 
reactions which limit the field to the work of the chemist, physicist and mmmeralogist. Here, however, 
we have an organic edible substance open to the ravages of insects and fungoid growths. We are all 
conversant with the defects produced by boring beetles or worm, though the work of these industrious 
insects is ‘often neglected. Many of our fine old roofs and much hidden structural timber falls a prey 
to these creatures, and we are all much indebted to the researches of Sir Frank Baines in the extermi- 
nation of beetie at Westminster Hall and for his rendering this experience generally available. Dr. 
Gahan, of the Natural History Museum, lias recently issued a valuable pamphlet on the various kinds of 
heetle-and their habits, but there is much yet to learn. Moredire and urgent ts the terrible scourge of 
dry-rot caused by the fungus Merulius, which almost amounts to @ national plague, much accentuated 
since the war as the result of the use of sappy and unseasoned timber and the movitable neglect of 
property which has often allowed deterioration to extend so far that insufficient protection from weather 
has resulted. What the annual cost of this pest is it would be unwise to hazard, but as a mere unit 
among our many brethren I have seen probably a dozen cases involving repairs amounting to many 
thousands of pounds in the last twelve months. Yet we have not single recent comprehensive 
volume on the subject in this country and but few workers, and these mostly engaged also on other 
duties. The mycologist has little regard for the practical side of this problem, while the architect - 
considers it too botanical for his sphere of action, and as far as I am aware our students are tauglit 
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little or nothing about it. Meanwhile the country suffers while no effort is made to stamp out infection 
atits source. Much might be done to cheek the evil hy insisting upon more sanitary conditions at the 
docks and in our timber yards, where infected wood is often treated with no more eare than brick 
rubbish and, indeed, is sometimes used as a convenient substratum in which to place sound timber. 
Onr Science Committee is making what will, ] hope, prove « valuable investigation into the storage 
conditions of timber, and after the aulmission of its report to the Council it is to be hoped that, if this 
course seem jushified, this Institute will press for legislation to improve and contro! conditions af 
timber storage. Meanwhile we want an organised body of whole-time workers prosecuting researches 
into the entire subject of diseases in converted timber,and probably few national investments would pay 
better. At the instance of the Science Committee the Couneil brought this subject to the notice of the 
Industrial Research Department u very 
short time after the formation of this body. 
This should be regarded as a national pro- 
blem and should not be relegated to trade 
associations interested in producing some 
protected specific or even to State-aided 
private workers, In dealing with a material 
the total annual value of which is over 
$0 millions, it would not seem unreasonable 
to ask fora quarter of a million to provide 
and endow a suitable institute, We want 
first a ready means for detecting spores of 
Merulius and Polyporus, an investigation 
into distribution of the disease, which is 
known to be specially prevalent in certain 
distnets, and then the consideration of 
Sap epa as tir Mnieiste 1A 7A I regulations which shall bring this infection 
(The fangs has penetrated a brick wall 3 ft. @in. thick} under control. Is there any real reason 
why this disease should not be virtually 
stamped out, and could not this be effected by the Board of Agriculture and the Board of Trade when 
the mycologista have told ua more ® ‘The other end of the disease problem is the production of tirber 
£0 treated and seasoned that it will better resist decay. 

There are, of course, a great many other aspects of timber which merit investigation. Many 
woods grown in our Empire overseas are little known and merit exploitation. The Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committee on Timber, under the chairmanship of one of our Fellows, is doing excellent work 
in this direction, and I have to thank Dr. Chandler of this Committee for preparing some specimens of 
Nigerian and British Columbian timbers which are shown here this evening. At present it would 
appear that freight costs are against many of these timbers, but it would seem desirable to give them 
some form of preferential treatment, more eapecially as the Russian market appears likely to be. un- 
certain for a considerable period, 





METALS. 

In the deeay of metals at mosphere impurities play an important part, bat moisture and carbonic 
acid, which must be regarded as normal constitients, are responsible for decay apart from aggravating 
widitions sueh as sulphuric weid found in most townairs. Attention has recent] v been directed to the pre- 
ventive or inhibiting action of certain substances as, for example, lime protecting iron in concrete, Aga, 
we have now certain eteels which resist corrosion owing to the presence of small quantities of vanadium. 
Most commercial metals are reall y alloysand a great deal has vet to be learnt on the composition of alloys 
relative to resistance to corrosion. The discovery of & metal strong enongh for structural work anil 
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cheap enough for use which will resist atmospheric corrosion and therefore will not require the services 
of the painter does not seem an impossibility, and such a discovery would be worth many years of well- 
paid research work. Fiven if an alloy research failed some skin treatment at the time of manufacture 
might prove effective. [have here an ingot of copper clothed permanently with that beautiful red oxide 
temporarily produced on clean copper by a London fog. This has had quite a chequered eareer in my 
possession for 30 years, but its surface remains clean as it came from the mould, The decay of zinc is 
really a very serious matter for owners of small town property and probably depends in a great measure 
on impurities in the metal. There is no special diffiealty in preparing pure zine, nor should it, I think, 
be prohibitive in cost. It would be a comparatively simple matter to produce cost and durability 
statistics for various qualities of this metal. 

We are looking forward to information in the discussion about the activities of the Industrial 
Research Department's Building Board, but I should like to mention one investigation initiated by the 
late Research Commuttee of this Institute and brought to fruition by the great assistance of the Institute 
of Metals, and the financial support of trade associations and the department just referred to.. This 1s 
a research, at a cost of some £800 a year, on atmospheric corrosion of non-ferrous metals such as brass 
and gunmetal fittings so largely used in buildings. This work has only been going on for a few months. 
but results as obtained will be made generally available. 


Pass. 

Paints and varnishes, perhaps the most difficult of materials to assess, need more experimental 
work, For example, experiments made some years ago in America showed that in two similar paints 
the size of the solid particles were respectively 125 and 2,500 to the linear inch, :and that the latter 
had twice the durability of the former Oxide of iron paint in oil varies in price more than 50 per cent. 
according to quality, but very slender means exist for ensuring that we get the best when we demandity 








ing a Tha ceneet bal boo little binding ot, ital Hosts; Unsecd ek acest OH geal De OReoen by 

The solid body matter in a paint possibly bears some resemblance to the aggregate in a concrete, 

the oil acting as « vehicle and binding material, and if we want our paints to resist weather it does 
not seem unreasonable to use our experience of conerete as an analogy, It has been proved that 
ageregates to resist moisture must be composed of particles of varied size, and it seems not unlikely 
that this would prove true of paint bases. Moreover, varied size in aggregate particles makes for 
greater strength. A thin elastic film of dried oil may not be comparable with crystallised lime, but 
there are some who hold that even the setting of coment is entirely due to colloidal or giue-like bodies. 

nl 
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The different materials used in the paint trade, ineluding the vast number of pigments, do not 
number much less than a thousand. Among the 150 pigments in common use about 17 per cent, 
are liable to fade, and this is a subject worthy of investigation. The nature of the gums and resins, 
a most difficult subject, is yet imperfectly understood, and varnishes which are made from these 
resins are open to much adulteration. The recent use of substanees of vegetable origin dissolved 
in organi¢ liquids—for example, the so-called cellulose acctate—suggests that our organic chemists 
might help m finding substitutes for some of the very costly varnishes now used in first-class work. 

Thongh painting may be o very small matter in an initial building contract, its periodical repe- 
tition makes the material really important. It has been recently estimated that the black smoke of 
Manchester costs this city annually three-quarters of a million, and much of this cost must be due to 
paint renewals. 

GLASS, 

Our Research Committes started an investigation on the improvement of pavement lights, and, 
through the kindness of an optical expert, and the makers, samples of a new glass have been exposed in 
# London pavement for three years. The results of this experiment do not promise to be satisfactory, 
but 16 should really now be possible to produce a transparent medium able to resist abrasion. which 
would result in great improvement to much basement property. 


These are but a few of the problems which deserve attention, but many others suggest them- 
selves, as, for example, proprietary plastic floor and wall coverings, which should at least be 
guaranteed not to contain certain injurious ingredients. Again, such subjects as the acoustics of 
buildings, to which study a special institute is devoted in America and, I believe, also in Germany, 
though strictly ontside the seope of this paper, demand much elucidation. 

In conclusion I will now show # few slides got together by the kindness of friends interested, 
and one or two simple lantern experiments.* These are not intended to illustrate researches as much 
as to show how the minute prohings of science can help us in our diverse and often difficult duties. 


T cannot hope that my very inadequate plea for research has to-night made many converts, 
but would rather assume that the matter does not admit of controversy. If this is agreed, then I 
regard it as the duty of this Institute, with the most necessary and valuable support of the building 
trade, to take steps to get into closer touch with our great men of science and with departimental 


and other bodies which have funds at their disposal for this work. 





* The lantern illustrations included the demonstration 
tanks, showing the effects of immersion in a solution of aul. 
phuric acid of pieces of sandstone and limestone, and colour 
tests to distinguish picces of silica and lime from brick, 
Demonstrations by the same medium showing: (1) the 
formation, in an orderly arrangement, of crystals of metallic 
lead from solution by electrolysis, and (2)}the slow and rapid 
solution of zine in acid to illnatrate tho life of pore and 
impore zinc in tino flatein towns, Slides of greatly magni. 
fed sections of tiles propared by Mr, H. W. Burrows [A.}, 
Wlustrated: the lasting natore of the old hand-made tiles 
compared with those of modern machine manufacture, A 
red rooting tile belioved to be Roman, taken froma (ifteanth. 





century building in Suffolk, is still in good condition; other 
70, 150, 200 years old are in excellent condition, while 
machine-made tiles, specimens of which were exhibited, had 
weathered «o badly that the roofs from whieh they were 
token had to be renewed after a decade of so. There 
were also exhibited slides of some of the building wtonen 
which the Geological Survey, in conjunction with the 
R.LB.A. Science Committee, have had exposed in London 
for ten years, their condition both at the beginning 
andend of this period being shown. Slides showing apeci- 
mens of iron and wood covered by paint and varnish pre- 
pared from pancle lent by Megts. Mander Bros. wernt also 
ex bikitedt, 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Joux W. Smrpsox, in the Chair. 


Sir RICHARD GLAZEBROOK, K.C.B., D.Se., 
F.R.S., late Director of the National Physical Labora- 
tory: I rise with great pleasure to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr, Munby, He has just aid shag he has laid 
before ia a Very inadequate plea for the use or utility 
of anience as applied to building construction and 
building work, While one agreed with most of his 
Paper, I think everyone in this room will dissent from 
those last words, (Hear, hear.) The plea which he has 
put forward for further research and investigation in 
connection with building materials is one that it is 
impossible to resist; at the same timeit is one whichit 
is difficult to add to, He has stated the case with ex- 
treme clearness and fulness; he has called our atten- 
tion to the vast importance of the industry, to the 
large sume of money with which it is concerned; and 
he has indicated, tn various waya, the manner in which 
aclence has hitherto helped, to some extent, in connec- 
tion with this industry, and he has pointed out direc- 
tions in which science may help in the future. The 
plea seemed to me to be far from inadequate ; it seemed 
to be very strong and forcible, and I trust that, if it 
was necessary to make converts in this room, he has 
converted the whole audience to his way of thinking, and 
that this meeting may prove to be the commencement 
ofa period in which scientific men do aid the building 
industry to a larger extent than has, perhaps, been the 
case in the past, Mr. Munby has been good enough to 
refer to «uch work as T wus able to do during my 
twenty years’ tenure of the office of Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory. During that time it 
was my business to ald, in any way that I could, the 
application of science and scientific knowledge to in- 
dustries of all kinds, in which the building industry 
was not by any means neglected, though it was not one 
with which we were brought most intimately into con- 
tact, I donot know that I can enforce what Mr. Munhy 
told you better than by refernng, very briefly, to a few 
cases in which investigations seh ning on matters of 
interest to the building industry did take place, and 
led, T hope, to some results of more or less importance. 
And the matter is of the more importance at present, 
when so much of the work of the architect 1s neces- 
sarily that of the engineer and constructor, The 
methods that have to be adopted in the construction 
of our buildings at present differ, I think, entirely from 
those which could be used by our forefathers. The fact 
that you utilize, to the extent you do, steel, and 
materials of that kind, and—perhapa most difficult of 
all—reinforced concrete in ita various forma: tho fact 
that the buildings are 30 much greater than most of 
those of old days, these facta have all produced special 
difficultios mei eet raised questions that involved 
very careful and delicate investigation. So in the early 
stages of the Laboratory one of the matters brought 


thost prominently before us was the necessity for being 
uble to test building materials on quite a large scale ; 
to test large beams, ferro-concrete beams in some 
cases, or pillars of the actual sizes that were used in 
engineering practice. As a matter of fact, for various 
reasons, in early days that proved impossible. There 
were difficulties of various kinds, and the expense of it 
and the cost of the machinery needed was outaide any- 
thing that could be then afforded. But some few years 
ago the question beenme more urgent, and Sir John 
Cowan, representative of Redpath, Brown & Co., 
pointed out the extreme necessity for further research 
in ferro-concrete work; and by his generosity a 
machine was planned which was to carry out tests of 
ferro-concrete beams and other work of that kind. As 
a matter of fact, the war came before the machine was 
erected, and the whole matter has been delayed in con- 
sequence ; and Tam not sure that it ts in a complete 
state for full-scale work at the present moment. But 
it will be so before very long, and the difficult work 
riquired on ferro-concrete will be able to be carried on 
at the Laboratory, thanks to the generosity and the 
far-sightedness of Sir John Cowan ond his fellow- 
directors. And that leads us to consider one or two 
other problems connected with ferro-concrete, T have 
in my hand a paper, which wis sent to me recently 
from America, dealing with the effects of stray-current 
electrolysis in various materials, building materials 
among them, and especially concrete work. Tt ia by 
one of the Staff of the Buncan of Standards of Washing- 
ton. The paper contains results of experiments such 
as Mr, Munby has referred to. The danger to building 
materials from electricity is not, perhaps, a very great 
one, the actual voltages which occur are not such aa to 
often do muchdamage. But they may do harm, and] 
have here some figures showing the kind of action which 
takes place in certain cases, and the damage which is 
actually done. The first refers to a blook of con- 
crete with iron in it; the current has been passing 
through the concrete and iron, and the result has been 
to aplit the block, What happens there is that, as the 
current passes Into the concrete, chemical action takes 
place, and the concrete swells, and if the action is 
great enough, it may be enough to burstit. There are 
other matters connected with ferro-concrete which 
have been investigated in America, and which need 
further research here, I think; though, as I have said, 
it would appear that the strength of the leakage cur- 
rents is not such as to be really a very serious source 
of danger to us hore in es are 

Another question which we have investigated at 
some length deals with the thermal properties. of 
materials used in buildings; the rate at which heat 
passes through these various materials, anc the best 
method of maintaining the temperature in the hous» 
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or other building. Some time ago we made, at the 
request of some contractors in the first instance, I 
think, some tests of the various roofing materials 
which have come in: materials which are made of some 
kind of cement or plaster, with embedded fibrous 
maternal worked into the form of tiles, It was supposed 
they would be particularly good for maintaining 
the temperature of a room, that is, that they would be 
bad transmitters of heat. But, very much to our 
surprise, When the experiment was tried it was found 
that ordinary galvanised iron was very much better— 
quite 20 per cent. better—than any of these materials, 
80 far as allowing the transmission of heat from the 
inside to the outside of the building was concerned, 
The fect is that, although the passage of the heat 
through the iron was more easy than the passage of 
beat through the fibrous material, the rate at which 
the heat escaped from the outer surface of the iron 


was 80 much less than that at which it escaped from 


the outer surface of these tiles that the iron had a 
20) per cent. advantage. A number of experiments 
have been carried on recently at the requeat of one 
of the Boards of the Research Department, the Food 
Investigation Board, on questions relating to the 
th conductivity of materials which are used in 
cold storage work. A very large number of materials 
are used in cold storage work, and un elaborate in- 
vestigation has been made as to the rate at which heat 
will pass through these materials, Dr. Griffiths, who 
has fast doing the work, has sent me a few figures. 
As a matter of fact it appears that there is not a very 
marked difference between the various materials. It 
wns a case of measuring the rate at which heat passed 
through—in British thermal unite—per hour per 
square foot of sur‘ace one inch thick, Cork, alagwool, 
and charcoal allow the passage of °35, °31, -20 units, 
and so on, Diatomaceous brick earth, which is much 
used, allows the passage of "6 to 6 unit, cement | unit, 
and bitumen 6 units, concrete block 5 unita. So that 
while only one-third of a thermal unit will pass through 
one inch of cork slab, 8 of them will, in the same time, 
pass through # slab of the same thickness of concrete, 
Another piece of research which is being started is a 
similar kind of experimental work on materials which 
are used in building—bricks and stone, and concrete 
slubs, also mixtures of all kinds, That apparatus has 
just been erected, and the experimental work will yo 
on shortly. Turning to another matter, we were oon- 
sulted not long ago, hy the Office of Works in the first 
instance, on the problem of devising « roof for lighting 
a tig picture gallery. The walls of the gallery were 
north and south, and the wish waa to give equnl 
illumination to the south walls as to the north ones. 
A roof was designed, and a model building set up; 
and though that hos succeeded in giving fairly uniform 
illumination on both walls, itis in other respects not 
quite satisfactory. The result is that there is being 
put up now # room, | think, 6) by 30, or something 
like that, and 17 feet high, so arranged that temporary 
roofs of various kinds can be put on this building and 
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the effect investigated of allowing the light to enter 
from the roofin various manners. In that way it is 
hoped to solve the problem and get the required 
illumination for the pictures on all the walls of the 
gallery. Ihave ventured to mention a few researches 
in mutters relating to building construction. Although 
I have no position at present which would enable me 
to speak with any authority as to what the Laboratory 
can do, 1 am quite sure that my successor, who is at 
least a8 interested in these mutters as | was myself, 
and those who are now controlling the Laboratory will 
be prepared to give any assistance which may be 
possible to this Institute in carrying further the very 
excellent and admirable suggestions which have fallen 
from the author of the Paper this evening. I beg to 
propose that he receive a very cordial vote of thanks, 
Sir E, RAY LANKESTEH, K.C.B., F.RS.+ It is 
4 very great pleasure to me to come this evening at 
your invitation, And T must say I came as one having, 
as we all have, an interest in the roof and walls which 
cover us, and to hear what Mr. Munby would have to 
say on the subject. T confess I thought he was going to 
speak chiefly on building material in the sense of stone, 
concrete and timber, and 1 thought of my earliest re- 
collections of the present Houses of Parliament, The 
magnesian limestone was acted upon by the London 
atmosphere and it began to decay when I was a boy, 
and niy father, together with other scientific men, was 
called upon to report on the best means of preventing 
this decay from spreading. 1 remember it was prd- 
posed to apply waterglass—i.e., silica—to the surface 
of the stone, and eventually, I think, « resinous com- 
pound which, I believe, still exists, culled, I think, 
4erelmy, was applied to the surface. Later in life I 
came upon the University of Oxford, where there was 
a terrible decay of building material ; the whole place 
was being continually repaired ; it was in o state of 
foliaceous lamination, always falling to pieces, bits ware 
falling down in the college quads as one walked along. 
I think that was due to some mistake on the part of 
the architects of the time in the use of a particular 
atone. It used to be said that they had set the wron 
end up! (Laughter,) I think they had a very bad fowl 
stone; and they still doit. That is the kind of matter 
I thought I was poing to hear about'to-night, Then I 
found that Mr. Munby suddenly lifted the veil and 


showed that the architects’ concern is with the whole 


mundane sphere of existence ; everything which there 
comes under their use and seope ; they have to know 
all about it, I previously regarded tho great architect 
as, perhaps, the greatest thing that any professional 
man could be, and I have often thought of the two 
great architects, Leonardo da Vinei and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, two samples of humanity who really did 
take in an enormous view of Nuture and of real things 
which they were able to bring to bear upon their mag- 
mficent profession, Mr. Munby mentioned some of the 
accomplishments of Sir Christopher Wren, but one 
thing which has always interested me, and which 
seoms to be largely forgotten, is that, when he was a 
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Fellow of All Souls’ College at Oxford, he made the 
beautiful drawings of the human brain which illustrate 
the great book on the anatomy of the brain by Willis. 
In this book the various cranial nerves are designated 
for the first time by numbers. So this extends the 
sphere of activity of that great man beyond even 
building materials to the thinking material which 
guides the erection of the great buildings. I am ex- 
tremely interested in all that I have heard, both from 
Mr. Munby and from my old friend, Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook. The area of investigation which is asked for is 
simply enormous; it is hardly possible for anybody 
representing 4 aabcna profession to undertake that 
investigation. But the attitude, it seems to me, of any 
practical man in a profession is to propound the pro- 
blems: to say “I want to know this,” “] want to 
know that.” And these questions can only be answered 
effectively at leisure ; they cannot be answered rapidly 
and immediately by the different bodies of scientific 
workers who have to do with the subjects on which the 
questions are asked. (Hear, hear.) For instance, no 
serious knowledge of stone can be gained by a rapid 
survey of the microscopical structure or the chemical 
composition or the rate of attrition of stone; it is A 
tremendous question, involving very minute investi- 
gation of a special kind, and it can only be carried out 
by an accomplished chemist. And so also in regard to 
other matters, The research cannot be set up as an 
architectural research, though the questions may be 
propounded by the architect, and the answers may be 
given by institutions like that over which Dr. Glaze- 
brook presided so long and so well. For instance, with 
regard to the question of “ dry-rot,” which is a bio- 
logical problem and comes near to the scope of the 
problems with which I have had to deal, that cannot 
be rapidly dealt with. The study of fungus growth 
and its relation to particular beds in which it can grow, 
anid the particular materials it attacks, is a lengthy 
and difficult matter, and, so far as 1 know, there is 
tore than one kind of fungus concerned in what is 
called “dry-rot.’ But, if further information is re- 
quired on the subject, you must propound your diffi 
culties and questions, and state what occurs in build- 
ings, and mycologist and persons acquainted with the 
nature and growth of fungi and moulds can be called 
upon to investigate those questions. But it must be 
done by men haying special skill and knowledge. And 
ao again with regard to boring larvw, beetles, ete., It is 
an elaborate matter to know how to check them, and 
must be made the subject of very careful experiment. 
It seema to me that all this Institute can hope to do is 
to pose the questions, to point out what itis they want 
to baa, to expreas a desire that this and that investi- 
gation shall be carried out, But they cannot OTL 
that investigation themselves, I have very great plea- 
sure in seconding this vote of thanks to Mr. Munby, 
whose address was certainly almost a revelation to me 
as to the enormous area with which the architect is con- 
cerned, and the tremendous busisof knowledge heought 
to have, and, no doubt, very often has. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. H. 0. WELLER, Director of Research, Build- 
ing (Materials and Construction) Research Board - 
The Building Research Board does not pretend to 
omniscience : we want our Board to be a clearing- 
house: we do not set out to tackle any yroblem un- 
assisted. For instance, faced with a problem in stone 
preservation, we started by getting hold of two ex- 
perts on stone, Dr. Desch and Mr. Howe, and we could 
not have two better people, The Board was formed 
last summer, We were retarded in getting an experi- 
mental station of our own, but it is now being built 
at East Acton, It will have a chemical laboratory, an 
engineering laboratory, and a builder's yard equipped 
with instruments of precision. The Board is formed 
under the Research Department, which is constituted 
under a Committee of the Privy Council. Mr. Balfour 
is the Minister, and I do not think it is wrong to say 
it is due to Mr. Balfour that the Building Research 
Bourd was instituted, There were objections before, 
but Mr. Balfour cleared them away. (Applause.) The 
terms of reference are ‘* Materials and Construction.” 
Mr. Munby’s Paper this evening.is on materinis, so 
1 will deal with that only now. Our policy is, after 
a survey, to attack fundamental problems only ; it is 
quite impossible to attack all the problems w ich are 
before architects. After a consultation with the Port- 
land Cement Research Association, we are tackling the 
setting and hardening of cements. It was a problem 
suggested by the Faraday Society a year or two ago, 
but the work on it was held up by the war, We have 
one chemist starting work under one of the well- 
known experts, And we have a small problem con- 
cerning the colloidal properties of clay. In Paint 
Research we have at present only one problem, the 
search for new bases to replace lead, Then there is the 
standardisation of materials, or the issue of standard 
apecifications, Mr. Munby was saying how engineers 
have been helped by specifications in steel, and archi- 
tects by specifications in Portland cement. We think 
there should be standard specifications for sand-lime 
bricks and Tron Portland Cement. We are working 
this through the British Engineers’ Standards Associa- 
tion. Any material they will not deal with we might 
work at in conjunction with the R.I-B.A. There are 
things which do not appeal to engineers which might 
appeal to architects, and for this I suggest, tentatively, 
we might have a Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Specification series. (Applause.) Weare working on 
a few new materials which have been discovered by 
other Research Boards. There is a new flooring 
material, a new distemper base. We are also watching 
a very interesting new cement. Another research we 
have started is stone preservation, After some little 
aurvey of this we have decided to base our work on 
the use of silico-fluorides, They have been used a 
great deal on the Continent, in France especially, but 
they have not been used in England, except that there 
is one salt sold like a patent medicine. Sir Richard 
Glazebrook mentioned the transmission of heat 
through materials, and the experiment we have im the 


National Physical Laboratory. We are continning the 
use of & very ingenious piece of apparatus which Dr. 
Griffiths wes sath for the Food Tnveatioasion Board. 
With that he hasin vestigated all kindsof materials used 
in refrigerators,and we hope tocarry on the work—that 
18, Dr, Griffiths willforus—with building materials, Our, 
methods of working are direct and indirect : direct by 

work at our own central station, and indirect by sub- 
sidy of approved workers who will attack problems of 
interest to themselves and to us. The Department 

fenerally is always open to applications : they need 
not necessarily be made through the Building Research 
Board, they can be made direct to the Secretary of the 
Department. Another branch of our work in which 1 

should like the help of the Institute is in the study of 
failures. One learns much more from failures than 
from successea—(Hear, hear.}—for if a stracture sue 

ceeds vou do not know much about it: it may be 

ten times too strong, or you may have got it just right 

by a fluke, Buta failure enables you to find out some- 

thing. Any information about failures will be of great 

interest to us, therefore, We intend to make results 
available by publication in the form of special reports, 
or by allowing investigators to read Papers before 
societies. That is the general policy of the Depart- 
ment, In the third paragraph of Mr. Munby’s Paper 
he says: “ It may be that technical matters should 

he left to pure technicians, the architect confining him- 
self to planning and design.’ The root of the word 
“architect” suggests that he should be, above all 

things, a technician. There was mention of theamount 

of money they get for these things in Germany—a 

quarter of a million sterling, and so on. Tf we had all 

that money we might be able to do many things, 

However, we have a certain amount of money, and I 

hope it will be used efficiently. With regard to timber, 

there 12 & Timber Research Committee in the Depart- 

ment, The work is under botanist, Professor (room. 

We are xerping to our own problems at the moment. 
[, too, think Mr. Munby ought to have made plenty 
of converts this evening, if architects do need convert- 
ing. Twould like to read a quotation out of a book by 
one of the greatest architects—Viollet-le-Duc. Speak- 
ing of builders of the twelfth century he says; “* We 
are not surprised to find among these builders a pro- 
found knowledge of the materials suitable for building 
and of the resources furnished by their uxe." And 
again he gays; “ Excellent miatorials are detestable 
if used in disregard of their proper place and function.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr, J, ALLEN HOWE, Axsiatans Thirector to the 
Geological Survey; 1 have viewod with the urea test 
interest, the field which has been «on eloquently opened 
out to us by Mr. Munby. Not only has he explained 
the many opportunities that an hefore ys for Tesearch, 
but he has given us what 1 may almost describe aa a 
picture show in addition, which T have enjoyed very 
much, Mr. Weller has told you about the multi plicity 
of the work he is underiaking; I must myself stick to 
one material, the only one T know anything abot, 
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that is stone. I may be able to relieve Mr. Munby in 
one respect, because I have come to the conélusion, in 
regard to research into natural stone as a raw material, 
that not enough use has been made of the results which 
have been arrived at in regard to it: that is to aay, 
architects and engineers do not use the results of the 
tests, and the enormous amount of labour which has 
been expended in finding out the qualities of stone, its 
chemical, mechanical and physical properties. And it 
is easy to explain why the tests are not used. Stone 
differs from most of the other materials which you nse 
in building—exeept timber—in being a natural pro- 
duct, one which you do not have any finger in mak- 
ing yourselves, You cannot decide beforehand what 
4 stone is going to be like: vou have to take it as it 
comes. It is that individuality in every piece of stone 
which gives the charm to its usein building. And you 
mnst take the good with the bad, because when the 
stone 1s being weathered and moulded by time, you 
geta good patch here, and w bad patch there, it makes 
all the differencw to the final aspect, whether in orna- 
mental work orina plain wall. Stone has a character 
ofitsown. That is why itis of little use going on with 
experimental work on stone from that point of view. 
T have given much time and trouble to the study of 
this problem, and that is the conelusion to which I 
havearrived. Ido notsay further work should not be 
done on stone: we do need more work on it. For 
instance, in regard to our own British stones, we have 
not yet a complete directory of British stones, only 
fragmentary information. We have no work which wi 
can turn up and say “ This is all we know about 
uranite, or about sandstone, or about limestone.” T 
think we are now in a position at the Geological Survey 
to remedy this; the Director has in contemplation a 
report upon the different stones, taking a group at a 
time, And we shall look to this Institute for advice as 
to what tests, if any, you would like applied to these 
stones, sons to have proper data published with regar 
tothem. Ihave my own ideas clearly on the subject, 
but [am open to instruction, and Tthink Tecan say, for 
the Geological Survey, we ure prepared to undertake, 
direetly or indirectly, any testa which you feel would 
be useful. We hope to take this work in hand soon. 
Tthink T may say that the research on stoues may be 
grouped under three heada, We have, in the first place, 
research on natural stone, its mechanical, physical and - 
chemical properties. Then there is the question of 
what to do with the stone in the old buildings where 
the stone itself has gone, as has seriously happened at 
Oxford, for example, whore much poor stone was used. 
But even good stones fail here and there, and they do 
so in particular parts of 4 building. Aud may T make 
this saugyestion—and I do it with humility in the 
presence of architects—why not, in the parta of the 
uilding where the stone is known to be subjected to 
particnlarty trying attack hy moisture, and soon, and 
it 1s generally in a situation « little out of sight, why 
not place instead of stone some other material in those 
positions | Tt might be-a subject for research aa to 
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what materials you would substitute, It seems a little 
stupid, because stone is used in the lower part of a 
building, that you must necessanly put stone in the 
higher and more exposed parts, positions where you 
know beforehand it will certainly be attacked. Thert 
can only be a sentimental reason for carrying stone 
right to the top. It would be an important subject 
for research to find what material can keep its appear- 
ance and be a good substitute for stone. My friend has 
been mentioning silico-fluorides, and I have come to 
the conclusion that is the only treatment we know at 
present which is any good, yet Dam sceptical about 
the application of it to the old building stone. T have 
never yet seen old treated stone which has lasted even 
a few yoars very satisfactorily. After a year or two, 
another application must be made of the same sub- 
stance, and if-you have to go on doing that you might 
as well have cement or other substance, because you 
are altering the look and character of the stone. It ts 
a difficult problem, but it is one well worthy of being 
tackled, and I feel sure every effort is being made to 
get at the bottom of it. There is a third means of 
attack on the subject, and that presents even more dif- 
culty, It might be possible, if we could devise some 
reasonably cheap means of dealing with stone before 
it is put into a building, to do something which we 
have not attempted on any scale—that is, giving it 4 
bath of some preservative : it might be one of the 
silico-fluorides. If we could, at a reasonable cost, 
tackle stone in that way, we might go far towards get- 
ting almost perfect maternal. | 

But, in the end, when all has been said and done, 
the question of cost always comesin, You have a well- 
defined difference between granites, sandstones and 
limestones, and you know that if you want to put in 
something which will last well for a long time, you em- 
ploy granite ; when it is a question of material which 
will bu lasting, there is granite ready to your hand. 
But you cannot pay for it, and thats the difficulty all 
along; that is the bed-rock of half the architect's 
teonbian The architect says “I would like to putin 
so-and-so, but my client will not stand its cost.” 1 
have very much enjoyed Mr. Munby’s address, and I 
would like to take this 0 pportunit: of gauving that any- 
thing our Department—the Geological Survey—can 
do towards the objects outlined to-night we shall be 
only too glad to undertake. 

Mr. I. D. SEARLES: WOOD [F.], Chairman of the 
Imperial Institute Timber Committee, rising at the 
invitation of the President, said that his Committee 
had very great pleasure in furnishing the samples of 
wood on the table. Dr. Chandler who was present 
would explain them to anybody who examined them 
after the meeting. With regard to the Timber Com- 
mittee at the Inperial Institute, it was their intention 
to have an exhibition of the timbers that they had 
selected from various sources, and the information 
that they would give about the uses and the new 
sources of supply would be of the greatest interest to 
members of the Institute. It gave him very great 
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pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr, Munby 
for his admirable Paper. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the motion, said: The 
duties of an architect cover an enormous field, perhaps 
a wider field than that of any other profession. Let us 
be thankful that the watchfulness of Providence ex- 
tends over an equally wide field, looking specially, we 
are told, on. ohiddran and sailors, and, no doubt, archi- 
tects, preserving them from falling when they get into 
difficult places. With regard to the materials, lime 
and cement, which have been alluded to, [think much 
turna on the question of lime versus cemen® in brick- 
work, when a failure in a modern building results in 
w crack. I think that is largely because of the exten- 
sive use of cement, a rigid material; whereas im the 
old days, when we built of lime, there was always a 
certain elasticity and adaptation of the structure to 
the slightly varying circumstances, to which it must 
conform, either by alteration in shape or by crack- 
ing. The testa we have been hearing about are all, if 
Mr. Munby will allow me to say so, too elaborate for 
the ordinary working architect. But we urgently 
want an authorised series of simple tests for the 
ordinary clerk of works. (Hear, hear.) We have, as 
you know, all sorts of rough-and-ready tests. I wis 
extremely delighted to find that our old preference for 
the hand-made brick and tile is fully justified, and that 
the wretched pressed-brick and tile are very bad and 
goon decay. We shall rub that into our clients, be- 
cause hand-made bricks are expensive just now. There 
is one question I would like answered by British scien- 
tists, and that is; why British-made glass is green. If 
you turn British window plate-glass on end you seo it 
isa dark green. I have had the good fortune to build 
several picture galleries for the exhibition of delicate 
works of art, and I have been obliged to go to Belgium 
or to France to get white glass. You cannot show 
delicate water-colours under glass which is green in 
section without manifest detriment, I cannot under- 
stand why we do not produce a decent white glass in 
England ; is ita matter of cost ? We want simple tests 
and simple remedies, The question as to the cause of 
dry-rot 14 a botanical one; it does not interest us 4 
hit: what we want to know is how to get rid of it, and 
we want to know that at once. My own rough-and- 
ready method has been to cut out all the affected parts 
as far us possible, burn the material, so that the fungus 
shall not be conveyed in other directious, and then to 
thoroughly wash all the work around, as far as it 
could be reached, with « dilute solution of corrosive 
sublimate. Ido not know whether that is good or bad, 
but it seems to oune it, for there has been no recurrence 
of the mischief after that drastic remedy. It would 
be of enormous benefit if the Chairman of the Science 
Committee would turn his great energies to the pro- 
duction of o small handbook for the use of clerks of 
works and ourselves, showing simple and effective 
tests for the materials we have to deal with, and also 
some remedies that we could apply for minor defects 
which ocour in buildings, 
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Mr. MUN BY, in responding, said : While Tam very 
grateful to the proposer and seconder of the vote of 
thanks, Tam sure that any pleasure and profit to be 
attributed to this evening is due firstly to our guests, 
and secondly to the organising ability of our Secre- 
tary, Mr. MacAlister. May I relieve the monotony of 
my remarks by one anecdote to show that those who 
have no use for science are at least in very pleasant 
society. Calling on a scientific friend the other day, he 
mentioned to his wife with some pride that their small 
hoy was showing a taste for experiment. The lady's 
reply was unexpected. “ Well,” she said, * anyhow, 
itis your fault.” This enables us to understand the 
ungracious attitude towards the sex of Wren's Oxford 
Professor. We have had evidence to-night that our 
scientists are very learned. but they are also really 
very human people. 1 remember the late Lord Ray- 
leigh telling me of @ visit he paid to a laboratory of a 
scientific friend, and one thing seemed to have im- 
pressed him more than anything else. He said, “| 
opened a drawer which was labelled * Corks,’ and there 
were corks in it! 


Mr. ALAN W. DAVSON, F.8.1., Writing stuce the 
meeting, sys :— 

My interest in the question of research is more in 
relation to * individuals’ than “ materials.’ Never- 
theless, the two are interdependent. The more cer- 
tain we are of the precise nature of materials used, and 
their action under varying conditions, the more cer- 
tainly can we educate and train individuals to the best 
methods of uenge and to careful selection of mate- 
rials for particular purposes, To-day the architect is 
crowded out with every conceivable variety of mate- 
rial. Some may appeal more to the eye than others, 
vet those which appeal less to the ove may be more 
desirable and useful for practical purposes. The archi- 
tect or surveyor knowing this invites to his aid some 
expert in research, and is carried away with enthusi- 
asm at the arguments in favour of a special material, 
only to place the same question before another re- 
search worker whose ideas appear to the uninitiated 
largely contrary, though they are not necessarily ao, 
This fills the enquirer with despair, and he is inclined 
to return to his haphazard methods and trust to 
nck, Nevertheless, pure research is at the basis of 
progress, and applied research the connecting link 
fice it and practical utility, whether in relation 
to materials or individuals, The haphazard choice of 
materitls and men in the past for purticular jobs 
and particular types of work respectively is largely 
responsible, in the opinion of the present writer, for 
much of the industrial unrest existing in the build- 
ing industry and all industry. It is by such Papers 
as Mr. Munby’s, which bring to light the essential 
value of research, that, it may be hoped, the em piri- 
cal nature of the Englishman will be overcome, and 
be replaced by a greater desire for and belief in 
“scientific method." 
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Mr. E. B, MOULLIN (School of Architecture, Cam- 
bridge University) writes -—- 

May 1 take this opportunity of thanking the Inati- 
tute for giving me the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Munby’s most interesting and instructive Paper, Mr. 
Munby referred to the wide range of knowledge re- 
quired by an architect, and the illustrations to his 
Paper and the discussion strongly emphasised this 
point. In the short span of human life it is clearly im- 
possible for any one to become equally conversant in 
somany subjects, Hence it seems inevitable that the 
detailed scient ficresearch into new building materials, 
and into the failure of existing ones, must be largely 
carried out by those who have had the long scientific 
training necessary for the purpose. 

But for this scientific work to be productive and 
useful the suggestions and inspirations must always 
come from practising architects. In order that this 
partnership may be effective, it is necessary that the 
architect should have a wide education in the general 
broad principles of science, and that his training should 
help him to give accurate and unprejudiced descrip- 
tions of his experiences to his scientific collaborator, 
He must be able to give a reasoned and detailed criti- 
cism of the success or failure of new materials and pro- 
cesses; be capable of properly analysingand observing 
failures, and of making the correct deductions as to 
their cause, The advantage of this faculty is well illus- 
trated by Mr. Munby’s example of many cases of dry 
rot being caused notsomuch byfaulty timberasbysuch 
a simple matter as badly conceived rainwater pipes. 

At the Cambridge University School of Architecture 
much importance is attached to the teaching through- 
out the whole course of the mechanics of oe con- 
struction and the properties and manufactureof build- 
Ing materials, And this teaching is carried out in anch 
Away as to do everything possible to assist the student 
to form an analytical habit of mind and to make a 
mental and descriptive estimate of a problem before 
proceeding to an exact and numerical solution, 

Ivis every member of the nation who benefits by 
improvements and economies in building, and conse- 

uently financial support for research must come from 

© public purse, in order to assure that the benefits 
thereby attained are a national asset and not merely 
4 commercial profit to some firm. What Mr. Manby 
has said about improvements in lime is particularly 
interesting to me, and I should like to suggest that this 
is one of the really outstanding needs at tho present 
time, in order that so much expensive misuse of Port- 
land cement may come to an end. The photographs 
Sir Richard Gragebrook has shown of sonceite Lice 
split by leakage currents wre very sugwestive, This is 
bound to be a further risk, apart from that of fire, of the 
use of electricity in concrete buildings. But if the 
earthing and bonding of the protective case of the 
wires is properly carried out. it is impossible for this to 
occur. I know from experience that the earthing and 
bonding in buildings js seldom above reproach, 

One of the speakers suggested R.ILB.A. apecifica- 
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tions for various things. It is well to remember that 
there is already a most excellent wiring specification 
by the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and if arehi- 
tects will do their best to insist that wiring is carried 
out strictly in accordance with these rules it will be an 
advantage to all concerned. 


Mr. W. E, VERNON CROMPTON [F-.] writes -— 
1 was sorry to be unable to remain until the close 
of the discussion upon Mr. rps excellent lecture ; 
perbape, therefore, [ may now be permitted to sug- 
gest that one of the principal things that requires 
thinking out is the organisation necessary to link 
up the architecta, or for the matter of that the 
whole of the building activity of the country, with the 
technical experts. . 

The Science Standing Committee of the R1.B.A. is 
doubtless fully aware that owing to the increasing 
complexity of our civilisation it cannot now be ex- 
pected to carry out direct research or express opinions 
upon many of the difficult and far from elementary 
problems that are brought under its notice; It 1, 
therefore, essential that there should be some organi- 
sation in existence available for the R.LB.A., through 
its Science Standing Committee, whereby these varied 
problems may be brought before the appropriate re- 
search association, The liaison between these two 
bodies, at present so feeble, requires strengthening, 
and where deficient it requires organising, #0 that the 
R.1.B.A. and similar bodies could bring their problems 
before the appropriate scientific expert for solution 
almost as a matter of right. | | 

During the early days of war, a Research Committee 
was appointed, first as a Sub-committee of the Science 
Standing Committee, and afterwards as a direct Sub- 
committee of the Council, to consider and report upon 
this matter, and in their report to the Council this 
committee advised among other things the desira- 
bility of further research on dry-rot, glass for pavie- 
ment lights, and corrosion of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. Early in 1916 some members of this Research 
Sub-committee attended at the offices of the Board of 
Education; and met the recently appointed Committee 
of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, under the chairmanship of Sir Wilham McUor- 
mick, before whom they laid their case, and asked 
that the above-mentioned subjects should be ear- 
marked by his committee as subjects which should 
receive attention and financial assistance. 

Our Research Sub-committee continued its endea- 
vours and ultimately made some progress with refer- 
ence to the corrosion of non-ferrous metals, and in 
1918 it was instructed by the Privy Counci) Research 
Committee to get into touch with the Institute of 
Metals, A definite committee was therefore formed, 
consisting of three members of the R.LB.A. and some 
members of the Institute of Metals, with Mr. Munby 
as chairman, They had several meetings and formu- 
lated u scheme. Having succeeded in obtaimmg guar- 
antees of about £350 per annum for two or three 
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vears, to which fund the R.1.B.A. contributed, they 
approached the Privy Council Research Committee 
again, witha view primarily of obtaining further finan- 
cial support on the basis of £1 from the Privy Council 
Committee for every £1 collected privately. 

Aftervariousdelays and critical periods in the negotia- 
tions, which undoubted! yadded.a phase of excitementto 
the work of the committee, the Povy Council Committee 
decided that the work should be continued by the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Assoviation. At 
first it seemed as if the spade work having been done 
by the R.IB.A. and the Institute of Metals, another 
body was instructed to proceed, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, where it was anticipated the research 
work would be carried on: but eventually mattera 
were so organised that four members of the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association joined the 
original Committee of the R-I.B.A. and Institute of 
Metals, and the Research Chemist, appointed last 
February (some five years after the matter was started 
by the Science Committee of the R.1.B.A.), has been 
transferred from Birmingham to London, to work 
under Professor Carpenter at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, where he will be in touch 
with other types of corrosion. 

The cost of this research is nearly £300 per annum, 
but it is hoped that in a few years something will be 
evolved that will prevent objectionable oxidation of 
electric and gas fittings and other brass work, so 
disgusting in appearance, and will save domestic ser- 
vants and other people consuming millions of hours 
per annum and gallons of metal polish in their efforts 
after cleanliness and decency. 

1 venture to suggest that if the R.T.B.A. could 
initiate and carry through to a like conclusion te- 
search into dry-rot and the acoustics of buildings, 
they would be conferring a public benefit. | 


Mr, HENRY W, BURROWS [4.}, F.G8., writes : 

The lateness of the meeting on the 18th April pre- 
vented me from taking part in the discussion of Mr. 
Alan E. Munby’s most informative lecture,on which I 
beg to be permitted to make a few notes. 

Building Stones —The slides showing the action of 
weathering on some of our commonest building stones 
exposed for the past ten years on the roof of the Geo- 
logical Museum in Jermyn Street were particularly 
noteworthy. They confirm the views expressed about 
thirty yeurs since by my friend the late Geo, F. Harris 
in the many articles from his ah in the pages of The 
Builder, They confirm, too, the opinion, expressed in 
my paper on the Examination of Building Stones read 
before the Institute in the year 1893, that“ the nature 
of the cementing material and its disposition around 
the particles of which the rock is formed . . - should 
be the chief objects of our inquiry,’ The examples 
shown at the lecture clearly demonstrated this, for the 
oolitic granules stood out clear and distinct from the 
matrix which had been etched out by the weathering 
of the past ten years, 
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The late Mr. F. W. Ruidler, the then Curator of the 
Geological Museum, in 1893 suggested the desirability 
af ee pees “an investigation of the principal stones 
that come into the market," witha view to “ schedule 
.« « the results obtained from chemical, from mecha- 
nical and from optical examination.” It is, therefore, 
particularly gratifying to learn from Mr. Allen Howe 
that we may soon expect to have such a schedule, 
which will be welcomed by every architect in this 
country, 

Defective Roofing Tiles.—The Science Committee of 
the Institute invited me to make a preliminary exami- 
nation of several defective roofing tiles sent by archi- 
tects from various parts of the country, In order to 
form any reliable se of the probable reasons for the 
failure of these tiles it seemed to me that we ought first 
to endeavourto ascertain—ifit were possihle—the chief 
characteristics of tiles of proved durability. To that 
end I collected and examined several old hand-made 
tiles, some dating hack to Roman days, including tiles 
made from sandy loams (Fig. A), and those made from 
almost pore clays (Fig. B). All these old and durable 
tiles, so far as I have yet examined, have one yparti- 
culurly striking character in common, They all have 
numerous di-pores throughout their mass ; whereas in 
the defective pressed tiles so far examined air-pores are 
lacking. This one fact may prove to be of the utmost 
importance, although it is impossible to generalise on 
the subject until many more specimens, good and bad, 
have been examined. 

Tt would be rash, indeed, to assume that oll hond- 
made tiles are reliable merely because the old hand- 
made speciméns dealt with have proved to be exceed- 
ingly durable. Among the defective tiles is a modern 
hand-made specimen from the Midlands which has 
failed lamentably. So far as the material is concerned 
Itappears to possess all the characters of a durable tile, 
and air-pores are abundant. The tile, however, is very 
roughly made, and the defects appear to be due to the 
manufacture, not to the matectal. Many architects, 
too, could testify to the fact that the pressed tiles of 
thirty to forty years ago have weathered well, which 
again suggests that durability depends at least as much 
on manufacture as on material, 

It is sometimes thonght that the failure of tiles may 
be doe to the presence of carbonate of lime. In the 
defective tiles examined there is burely a trace of it. 
Here we need the help of the cheguist = beg t, 60 for as | 
canat presentdetermine, the white, orbiscuit-coloured, 
material in some of the tiles tested is apparently not 
calcareous: but felapathic. Whether or not this sub- 
stance becomes faolinized in burning, and so liable to 
expansion and consequent splitting of the tile, is one of 
the points requiring very careful study. 

The tiles have been tested for the rate of absorption. 
It appears that but little dependence can be placed 
on this test per se. Tiles (like Fig, A) made from 
sundy-loams absorb more than those made from clays 
(Fig. B). 1t would appear that we must compare tiles 
class by class, just as with building stones it is neces- 
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sary to compare limestones with limestones, sand- 

stones with sandstones, and so forth. 

In dlustration of this point it may be noted that tile 
A absorbed 7°5 per cent, ofits dry weight in one hour. 
The presse] defective tile (Fig. 2) absorbed only 4-2 
per cent. In one hour; while a thoroughly good tile 
(Fig. B) absorbed exactly the same percentage in the 
aame time ! 

A rule-of-thumb test is to strike the tile to ascertain 
if it“ rings ’ well. This test, too, appeuts to be delu- 
sive, for some of the defective tiles ring as well os or 
better than those of proved durability. 

The Science Committee are anxious to study this 
matter of defects in roofing tiles as fully os may he 
possible. To insure any approach to success it will be 
necessary to adept a systematic scheme. Tile works 
should be visited with a view to studying the material 
used and the processes of manufacture, and chemical, 
physical, and microscopical examinations should be 
made. If the subject is to be properly investigated it 
will, doubtless, prove to be a long, laborious and some- 
what costly business, 

I venture to suggest that this matter of defective 
roofing tiles is one that really concerns manufacturers 
more thin architects, as we are entitled to expect an 
article that shall prove to be durable. If this be so we 
may Teasonably look to tile-makers for their cordial 
co-operation in elucidating a problem which is alike to 
ther interest and to ours. 

Note —The density and minute structure of tho tile 
matrix makes it extremely difficult to obtain satis- 
factory transparent sections. The figures show trans- 
verse solid sections, the full thickness of the tiles. 
All were photographed under the microscope by re- 
flected light. All are magnified 6-5 diameters, 














_ H. W. Bt. 
Testing Steel and other Metals: Demonstration at 
the Institute, 6th June. 


The Science Standing Committee are arranging for 
o demonstration before the Institute of a machine for 
rapidly testing steel and other metals, The Commit- 
tee consider that it would be particularly useful to 
members who have to test small specimens of the steel 
which is beng used in the construction of their build- 
ings, and it would be of great assistance to District 
Surveyors in the discharge of certain of their duties. 
Usually tensile tests are only made when definitely 
5 spon as part of the contract, or in case of dispute ; 
the purchaser haa to rely on the statements of the 
people who supply the material. There is conse- 
quently a field in workshop practice for a — test 
(requiring only a small amount of material and test 
piece of simple form) which can be rapidly carried out, 
and which, even if it hus not the high orderof accuracy 
of the tensile test, can nevertheless be relied upon. 
The demonstration will take place at the General 
Meeting of the Institute to be held on the 6th June. 
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CHARACTER IN MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
By Prof. 0. H. Remy, 0.B.E,, M.A.Cantab. [J’.}. 
nord aeons 






Tue main sources of character in architecture would 
appear to be the same asin the individual human being. 
They may be divided in both eases into the categories 
racial, individual and acquired. To these some would 
ad the dictates of fashion. Architecture, or the best 
architecture, however, suffers less from the vagaries of 
this tyrant than do the other arts. The man who will 
design a permanent structure and trick it out with 
fashionable detail, not to answer any need for expres- 
sion, but because he has seen some such detail in the 
building papers, is not a serious artist. He is a poseur 
aa much as the man who wears a special cut to lus 
clothes in the hope that thereby he may he thought to 
be a pereon of some distinction. It is not the work of 
such men that we would wish to consider. That there 
is a great deal of it to be seen no one willdeny. Every 
competition reveals it, our streets overflow with if, yet, 
nevertheless, we know that in the long tun it is 
negligible. 

Let us take, then, the main ingredients in order and 
consider first the racial contribation, All throngh the 
history of past architecture building forms have been 
among the most distinctive national products, and the 
older the buildings the more distinctive do their forms 
appear to us. As intercourse between nations hns in- 
creased, shapes, and the ideas they embody, have been 
gradually assimilated until they have taken on the 
tones of the native architecture, and in the end have 
become inseparable from it. It wasin this way that the 
architecture of the Italian Renaissance permeated 
French and English work. In all the earlier importa- 
tions no doubt the French or English architect thought 
he was building something entirely Italian in the new 
and fashionable manner, but local tradition was always 
in the end too strong for the innovator. The result was 
4 French or English variant of an Italian theme. Take 
even extreme cases like the Earl of Burlington's villa 
at Chiswick, This was indeed supposed, at the time of 
erection, to be a copy of Palladio’s similar villa at 
Vicenza. We now realise how anglicised a version itis, 
Inigo Jones's Banque | 
departure in England almost as bold as Branellesohi’s 
Pazzi Chapel in Florence, is a very different building 
from one which Palladio himself would have erected in 
Whitehall, Even the imported Italian architects, when 
it came to whole buildings and not merely monuments, 
were at once tinder the same sway of local feeling and 
methods. Leoni’s Italian front to Lyme Hall, Derby- 
shire, is not 40 very different from the many other s0- 
callod Palladian buildings erected by Hnglishmen at 
the heginning of the eighteenth century, But this 
power of absorption, whether based on national con- 
sirvatiani oraleer ignorance (sometimesits equivalent), 
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ting Hall, although it marked a 
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is leas powerful to-day, and on the whole I think we 
would have it so. Where the practical conditions are 
similar a good modern building might now be almost 
equally at home in any European capital, with, per- 
haps, the single exception of Paris. Paris is more dis- 
tinctively national in her new architecture than any 
other capital city, All nations, however, feel her in- 
fluence, and especially those across the Southern At- 
lantic. Through her highly organised and centralised 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts she still wields an immense power, 
but against her a new competition has arisen. America 
ia the new power in world architecture, and she is a 
power which makes for cosamopolitanism. Just as she 
herself ia the product of many races go is her architec- 
ture, Her great designing groups, like the firm of 
McKim, Mead and White, draw their inspiration from 
all classical and post-classical sources. They are Roman 
when they want to express power, as in their great 
railway stations, Greek when they want to express re- 
finement, asin their art galleries and museums, Italian 
or Georgian when er want to express the domestic 
comforts or virtues. The great American architects are 
the heirs of the Old World, and well are they using their 
heritage. Further, the wealth and potentialities of 
their country mean that their architects have had to 
tackle and solve such problems as the high building 
and the giant hotel before those of other nations. We 
shall all come to such things, but they have reached 
them first. The result is that in such matters they have 
already largely settled the type and character. The 
influence, therefore, of America, as her work is more 
and more known, is tkely to make for a decrease in 
nationalism. Through her example we too shall be- 
come heirs to the world's architecture, unless, indeed, 
the rank growth of nationaliam, which is one of the un- 
fortunate effects of the Great War, reinvades the 
domain of art and each nation is thrown back again on 
its primitive forms. On the other hand there is this 
danger in this new ecosmopolitaniam, which even so 
good « building as the Cunard Building, Liverpool, ex- 
hibits, that we shall have in one and the ‘ane baibine 
a mixture of conflicting detail. French, Italian snd 
Greek may be found together imperfectly fused. That 
may be the necessary concomitant of any transitional 
period. It is one, however, which greater knowledge 
should gradually overcome. 

Let us look at the matter from another angle. The 
history of the architecture of any nation since the 
Renaissance may be considered to be a gradual absorp- 
tion of foreign cleoments. Our own Renaissance archi- 
tecture, since the immature early period, has been ably 
divided into the following divisions by Professor Rach- 
ardaon ; the first Palladian period, including the rough 
Palladianiam of Wren and Inigo Jones, the seoond 
Palladian period when Palladio’s ideas were more com- 
pletely absorbed, the Roman Palladian period when 
men like Adam went behind Palladio to Roman sources, 
the Greco-Roman phase when Greek detail was. grad- 
ually brought in, the pure Greek phase, and finally the 
neo-Gree and Italian phase, when for a time our archi- 
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tects, like Charles Barry and Cockerell, proved them- 
selves worthy inheritors of the complete classical and 
post-classical past. This evolution, if looked at as a 
whole, is one of clarifying the stream and getting back 
to ite true sources. French architecture went through 
a similar evolution. What I take to be happening now 
in America, and what I hope will happen to us too, is 
that this same process of absorption and clarification 
will be applied to all modern classical architecture, ond 
that as a result a new international architecture will 
arise inevery country. In our hearts, even if we havea 
little natural jealousy, we see no incongruity in the 
great American building which is in the course of erec- 
tion at the present moment at the bottom of Kingsway, 
London. Most of us really welcome it as a building 
which will influence our own work for good, It is in- 
teresting to recall how we have in our time and in 
Liverpool seen this process of absorption and clarifi- 
cation carried out, In the last twenty vears we have 
recapitulated, as it were, the history of the last two 
hundred. Twenty years ago most people were doing 
the kind of work Sir T. G. Jackson and Sir Aston Webb 
won their spurs with; that is, small scale Early 
Renaissance work in which the Orders, if used at all, 
were used as ornaments to structures essentially Gothic 
in spirit. That corresponded to the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean stage. One example in Liverpool not more 
than twenty vears old is the facade to St. John's 
Market. Then in natural sequence followed the Wren 
stage of fat unfluted columns and somewhat heavy 
detail. The Dock Board Offices and Technical School, 
Liverpool, are examples of this. Then followed the 
Neo-Grec movement, which was pushed by certain of 
our schools of architecture with the quite definite in- 
tention of purifying detail and adding elegance to de- 
sign. Of this stage the West African Bank, Liverpool, 
and the interior of the Cunard Building are conspicuous 
examples, The difference in refinement and strength 
from the buildings of the preceding stage is obvious to 
anyoneand yet the buildings are by thesame architects, 
for instance the Dock Board Building and the West 
African Bank, the University Club and the Cunard 
Building. The extenor of the latter indicates the next 
and present stage, when to complete classical propor- 
tions and scale are added contnbutions from the Italian 
and French Renaissance. Gradually, then, in Liver- 
pool, asin America, the best architects have again re- 
conquered the whole field, just asx Barry and Cockerell 
had for anether generation, They have done for Liver- 

| what America has clone for the world. The great 
post-classical styles are now consciously nsed according 
to the programme set for the definite expression each 
ean convey, As nothing in art stands still let us hope 
that the same high standards will he applied to all 
future buildings whatever their use, and that we shall 
have no more harking back to imitations of those past 
periods when knowledge was not so complete as it is 
to-day ; or ifit has to be done at the whim of some 
client, let it be done as Professor Adshead has sug- 
peated, consciously, asa definitely planned anachronism 
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complete in all its parts. If we have to put up an 
Elizabethan building it should be done therotishty as 
a conscious exercise ina past style. 

Let us now turn to the element of individuality in 
modern architecture. This is a much more difficult 
and debateable point. During the last fifty vears I 
should say we have suffered from an excess of indivi- 
duality. We have had too many secessionists. (er- 
tainly we have in domestic work, and ther influence 
has been unsettling, It isa great relief to me to see in 
the numberless housing schemes of the present time 
that the influence of soberer men like Ernest Newton 
and Adshead is on the whole prevailing. The work 
shows a return to tradition instead of a violent break 
fromit. But, after all, architecture is effected from the 
top not from the bottom, and the trend is determined 
by monumental buildings, not by cottages. Can an 
ordinary man working in the modern universal monu- 
mental manner already mentioned show the indivi- 
duality, say, of the late E. A. Rickarde? Rather 
sit nght that he should! J should, a little hesitat- 
ingly, say no. If he does express his own individuality 
to that extent, so far, however great an artist he may 
be, he is not in the main stream, he is not advancing 
the architecture of his age. I realise this will seem a 
hard saying, and it certainly requires some justifica- 
tion. No one was a preater admirer of Rickards’s work 
than myself, no one had better opportunities of know- 
ing how strictly in his case the work wasthe man. At 
his death a famous ¢ritic said what a pity thot 
Rickards with his special gifts of rhetorical architec- 
ture Was never commissioned to builil a theatre or a 
picture palace, but had to be content with town halls 
and churches, To this an architect friend replied that 
that made no difference; he never built anything but 
picture palaces—and there wasa great deal of truth in 
the answer. Whether it was the Weeleyan Hall at 
Westminster or the Town Hall at Cardiff, Colnaghi’s 
Gallery in Bond Street or the Third Church of Christ 
Scientist in Half Moon Street, we have the same 
Baroque detail, the same extravagant yet vital 
Baroque spirit. Itis not se much that these buildings 
do not express their varied purpowes—that they aun 
against Mr. Ruskin's dark lantern of truth. That is 
tomy mind a comparatively small matter. The great 
Jesuit Churches of the Baroque period in France and 
Ttaly would to-day make marvellous cinemas, and are 
thereby none the less fine works of art. The point is 
that these buildings of Rickards's are so entirely 
personal to the man himself, They can have no real 
successors. We may have, and we probably shall 
have. a few feeble imitations, but Rickands'’s art was a 
personal art and died with him. 

The great buildings of the world have always be- 
longed! leas to the individual architect and more to the 
age in which they have heen built, In the same wa 
the architect of to-day must be willing to sink himself 
Ina greater whole; to lose his soul to find it. This is 
the history of all the great periods. We talk of Ietinus 
and Brunellesehi, of Inigo Jones and Mansard, but we 
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think of the whole phase of buildings for which these 
men stood. Liverpool perhaps offers one of the best 
or Worst examples in the world of excessive indivi- 
dualism in architecture. I refer to the group of the 
three big buildings at the Pier Head. No one looking 
at them as a group, whatever their respective merits or 
demerits, can fail to realise their gigantic disharmony ; 
a disharmony in the main brought about by the exces- 
sive individualism of their designers. Although these 
buildings were all built within the last fifteen years, and 
all for similar purposes, the architect of each was prac- 
tisinw at the time in adifferent phase of the post-Classi- 
cal tradition, though I am not quite sure whether even 
that phrase can be stretched to cover the Royal Liver 
Building; let us take this building first and try to 
analyse its character as it appears to the ordinary man- 
For the architect of course it is a mass of incongruities, 
but to the man in the street it is rather a romantic 
pile. A mass of grey granite to the cornice, it rears 
into the sky two quite unnecessary towers which can 
symbolise nothing but the power of advertisement. It 
is only your hard-headed business man who can waste 
money in this light-hearted way. It appears that if 
you promise him a clock that is bigger than any in the 
world he will build, not one, but a couple of unneces- 
sary towers in which to house it, Yet this building, 
towers and all, with its coarse and commonplace de- 
tail, has a certain brute force combined with its ro- 
mantic character. In place of elegance and refine- 
ment it offers to the world a bold sentimentality not 
unlike some north-country types of people. Tt seems 
tosay “Tam a greatawkward sentimental creature un- 
used to civilisation, but T have strength, and whether 
you laugh at me or not [ shull get what I want.” 
The Dock Board building at the opposite end of the 
group ia of an entirely different kind, Tts great and 
finely outlined dome with four subsidiary domes fol- 
lows closely the composition of the Belfast City Hall, 
which preceded it by a few years. Its chatacter, by 
the association of ideas which a central dome calls up, 
ia civic rather than commercial. The detail of the 
building with its numbers of large unfluted columns 
seems to emphasise this. Such a building should, of 
course, have had a central site. A great dome raised 
on a drum should always mark a focal point in the 
city’s plan, and should be reserved for its most impor- 
tant building, In America such 4 dome connotes the 
City Hall or Parliament House, In the Old World, 
except for Belfast, it has generally been reserved for a 
great cathedral. Here, therefore, we have a totally 
different character from that of the Liver building. 
In the central building, the Cunard Block, we have a 
character differing from either, though like the two 
others it isa commercial building, designed in the main 
to house the offices of a single big company. Here, 
however, we have a sober solid block, simple in out- 
line, which on closer inspection reveals & great amount 
of fine detail, varying a little perhaps between Italian 
and French, but expressive and sincere enough. The 
whole gives the impression of an Italian Palazzo well 
suited by historical association toa city block. If one 
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may venture on the comparison, the Liver Building is 
as obviously plebeian as the Cunard is patrician, even 
if a little doubtful of its descent, whereas the Dock 
Board, because it appears to use clothes which belong 
hy tradition to another walk in life, one might per- 
haps, without offence, call nouvean riche. However, 
the point I wish to emphasise is not the character of 
any one building but the diverse character of all three, 
and the way the town aa a whole suffers by it. Ob- 
viously if there had been any great restraining tradi- 
tion as in the culminating periods of architecture, no 
such diversity would have come about, It may be 
replied that the three unequal sttes pele to bring 
about the three unequal buildings—to which I should 
answer that if we had been under the thraldom of a 
really vital tradition the unsymmetrical division of the 
sites would not have been possible any more than the 
individualistic character of the resultant buildings. 
This brings me to my last and final pomt. In the 
absence of tradition how, for the general good, are we 
to restrain the individualism from which we are suffer- 
ing! Abolish it we cannot and would not. If we did 
the architect would cease to be an artist and become a 
machine hack. The answer, I think, must be the 
answer a parent or schoolmaster would give with re- 
gard to the character ofachild. It is comprehended 
in the one word “traming.” It is the boast of our 
public schools that whatever sins of omission they may 
commit in education they do at least train character. 
They do it, too, by placing the boy in certain obvious 
predicaments, such as membership of a team or being 
refect of a house where a definite standard of conduct 
as been laid down. Now in the complicated and self- 
conscious art of modern architecture it is only by a 
knowledge of the precedents established by past forms 
for certain predicaments that the ordinary architect 
can hope to give the right character to his buildings. 
It is.a knowledge hard to obtain in these days of eclec- 
ticiam where so many possibilities are open to him. 
One cannot any longer be content with blindly follow- 
ing the work of one's contemporaries, us in the ages of 
tradition or faith, for that in itself derives from all 
sources and is as varied and heterogencous as the 
colours of the kaleidoscope, without, too, the remark- 
able faculty the pieces of glass in that instrument have 
of falling into o definite pattern. Jf you shake the 
epletiecy? of modern architectural forma you are at 
present as likely as not to get a group of buildings like 
the group | have described at the Pier Head, Liver- 
pool, In the days of faith things were, of course, 
different. Tradition made the various pieces come 
together. One forgets how recent those days were. 
Think of Rodney Street, Liverpool, or Regent Street, 
London + of the London saunres or the Liverpool ones. 
But in architecture, as in other spheres, faith to-day 
must largely be replaced liv knowledge. Knowledge 
cannot give the same sublime confidence, but it does 
prevent blunders. It provides in architecture an 
alphabet and language of immense range and pliahility 
ready for use. It is a language rather hike Chinese, in 
which a separate symbol stands for each word or 
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phrase, and which is consequently rather difficult to 
learn, The complete range of it 11 modern times has 
only been mastered by a very few, for it is a language, 
too, which is always growing. The group of artista, 
numbering by now several hundred, known as MeKim, 
Mead and White of New York, are amongst these few, 
as the great monograph of their work, recently pub- 
lished, shows. They not only know the complete lan- 
guage, bat they themselves have added many phrases 
to.it, such as the Boston Library, which ever since its 
erection has helped to form the true library character, 
just as the Opera House at Pans has formed the true 
opera house character. Perhaps modern conditions of 
architecture will tend towards the establishment of 
similar groups in England os that of McKim, Mead 
and White, whose work goes on with equal success, 
although McKim and White are long since dead, and 
Mead isnow anoldman. If so it will be # reversion to 
the ways in which the great cathedrals were built. In 
those days the architect as a separate personality had 
hardly emerged. In the future his personality may 
again be merged in that of the group, though he will 
now have to know a great deal more. While he may 
lose something 45 an individual, not only the world 
but he himself will gain a great deal, For the world 
the gain may be that the violent contrast and clash of 
the modern city may disappear. For the architect, 
instead of shutting himself up in his own office jea- 
lonsly guarding his ideas from his colleagues util 
executed, he will hive the stimulus and criticism of a 
number of his equals. Of course occasionally the bril- 
liant personal note, like that struck bythe late EB. A. 
Rickards, will be sounded. But on the whole I think 
the se ena of the business side of modern practice 
alone will tend to amalgamations among architects of 
sunilar knowledge and tastes, and these amulgama- 
tions will of themselves lead to a higher technical 
accomplishment, just hs they have already done af 
America. In the duys of ignorance, which in urchitec- 
ture followed the days of foith, it required Tittle 
courage to be an individualist. Fools rushed in and 
built foolish buildings, In the days of knowledge 
which are to come, the individual will not be 50 
anxious to exploit his own personulity, Having the 
standards of all the ps to go by, his first thought will 
be not to fall behind those standards, This alone isa 
sufficiently difficult task to make him feel the need of 
colleagues for help and criticism, Jtis a fur happier 
and a more profitable state for most men to feel that 
they are part of a great movement than to be isolated 
prophets crying in the wilderness and uaing & language 
which no one understands. 
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Every artist who takes his art seriously has longed 

at some period of hia career to put into adequate lan- 
guage his confession of faith; to be able to explain 
himself and his art, and to confound his critics with 
irrefutable logic, Especially is this the case at the 
present time, essentially a period of searching criticiam 
in which all professions are put to the test of reason. 
Unfortunately, all are not gifted with the divine gift 
of tongues, and though they may feel that as artists 
they fll a very real place im a civilised community, 
they have not the ability to state these reasons clearly 
and convincingly. Mr, Edwards has this gift of lan- 
guage, and he has trrumphantly used it forthe benefit 
of his fellow craftsmen, 

To cover the whole range of the philosophy of 
esthetics (as applied to the visible arts) in the way Mr. 
Edwards has essayed ise task of gigantic magnitude 
that might well intimidate the boldest. His hook is 
intensely exciting, even provocative, and is one which 
will inevitably rouse a good deal of hostility, Very 
few people, Englishmen possibly less than most, care 
to be made to think against their will, After « time 
they may find the process stimulating, hut the first 
effect is one of confusion and the second that of anger. 

Mr. Edwards's book, with the deceitiully harmless 
appearance of ite title, is like a bombshell dropped into 
a group of slumbrously inclined gentlemen, scous- 
tomed to take their leisure and their arts easily—so it 
is little wonder if the hastily awakened entices should 
display their annoyance in bull-like (one might almost, 
write “ John-Bull-like ") rears of disgust. 

The book is divided into three parte: the first part 
“ The Hierarchy of the Arts"; the second, * Form 
and Subject’; the third,“ The Human Agent,” 

In“ The Hierarchy of the Arts,” Mr. Edwards takes 
as his main theme the osition that the happiness 
of the average man ia the ultimate test of life and art, 
and that in eo far as the arts promote this happiness, 
they are justified and to beencouraged. Mr. Edwards's 
contention that human beauty is the nuwtural expres- 
sion of human happiness, may come asa shock to this 
industrialised generation who have travelled so far 
from the Greek viewpoint. It is, nevertheless, pro- 
foundly and indubitably true. That human beauty, 
manners ond dress should be considered as arts at all, 
cones is a refreshing surprise to many of us who have 
at used to o rather narrow interpretation of the 
word. 

The chapter on “ Manners-” is peculiarly delightful. 
It is written with a quiet humour that is as effective 
as it is disarming—before one is aware, the guard is 
down and the delica rapier-thrust has gone home. 
It i# when Mo, Edwards treats of sculpture and paint- 
ing, Which he describes as the minor arte, that he 
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appears to be on more debateable ground, True, we 
are not obliged to look at pictures or at sculpture, 
whilst we are forced to regard the architecture of our 
streets. Neither are we obliged to mad poetry— 
though we must read the daily newspaper—never- 
theless the poet may in his moment of exaltation give 
forth a truer message and one of greater value to the 
human race in a few short lines, than can whole reama 
of prose—thongh, let it be said, this ts not used as an 
irpument to excuse slipshod prose. Similarly, archi- 
tecture may at its highest be as lyrical as any painting 
or piece of sculpture ; but this does not detract from 
the value of sculpture and painting. Comparisons are 
odious and Werarchies are difficult of determination, 
but Mir. Edwards's selection serves a useful purposeif it 
will convince us that painting and 2S see can only 
suffer if they are to be petted and exalted at the ex- 
pense of the other arts, in place of being contributory 
and complementary to them. 

Probably to an architect the second portion of Mr. 

Edwards's book willnot be so interesting or so convine- 
ing as the first and third parte—chieffy for the reason 
that the architect is more familiar with the subject. 
The chapter on “ The Gmmmar of Design,” which 
formes the greater part of the second section, is, never- 
thelegs, well woebh perusal even by the architect who 
is familiar with Guadet’s teaching—bhe will find much 
to ponder and reflect on, though he may not agres 
with all the analogies and propositions set forth. What 
will particularly delight him is the way that those 
subtleties of design, which it is so much easier for 
him to feel than to explain, are hauled forth into the 
clear light of reason for the enlightenment of the lay 
mind. 
After a good dose of the “ Grammar,” the most 
stubborn of Philistines would hesitate to proclaim that 
“he knew what he liked ""—he a even be brought 
to the position of admitting that he knew very little, 
and that his likings, except so fat as they were innate 
and not vocal, were of slight importance. Mr, 
Edwards omits nothing, he traverses the ground with 
an almost painful meticulousness, his mge for defini- 
tions is even at times a littl wearisome ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the uuthor is addressing himself 
primarily to the guneral public: that is, to readers 
who will, for the most part, be entirely ignorant of the 
elements of design, let ulone the grammar. Again, it 
must be remembered that Mr, Edwards writes as a 
philosopher: thatis, one who accepts nothing without 
proof, and who applics the test of reason to every pro- 
position, He defines his attitudein the closing sentence 
of the chapter on “Aspects of Subject" in these words: 
“Avoiding all intellectual hazard, T have confined 
myself to simple and obvious statements, not being 
ashamed to be as cautious as a mariner who would 
choose the safest possible route across dark and dan- 
gerous waters.” | 

One word in warning. There are many, particularly 
at the present time, who are looking for recipes for 
design—some mathematical formule which shall take 


the place of creative impuise—and such as these com- 
ing across the “ Grammar of Design” may hail it as 
the royal road out of all their difficulties. This can 
neverbe. Aman may havea perfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar, but yet be unable to write ten lines of 
original or helpful matter. Instinct, impulse and 
emotion (words which Mr. Edwards as 4 plulosopher 
rather distrusta) are as-real a part of humanity as in- 
tellect and reason. epee best can only be ex- 
pressed in language, and language is too clumsy a 
vehicle to express all the as pita tons and needs of sa 
kind, Music, painting, sculpture and architecture all 
havea direct appeal, the whole of which cannot be put 
into words. This is why a man may be a great artist 
but a poor critic; ora great critic and no artist, Iti 
when we come to communicate our ideas on ort that 
we must employ the intellect and the reason, and it 
is in insisting on this that the writer of this book is 
eapecially helpful. 

The third part of the book deals with the relations 
of the artist and various of his fellow men—the states- 
man, the engineer, the mathematician, the paycholo- 
gist, the biologist, the historian, the moralist and the 
metaphysician. This portion of the hook is not only 
very readable, butitis full of wisdom and good sense, 
much of which the artist would do well to think over 
and take to heart. This is what Mr. Edwards says in 
his chapter on * The Artist in Society -— 

He is obliged to bear in mind that there are many absorb- 
ing occupations bealiles that of art, and men of powerful 
will are engaged in them, ambitious mon, #0 anxious to 
extend their eway that they pay little heed to those who 
would aseert a standard of values difforent from their own, 

The artist, if he ie to make » place for himaclf in the 
work, must not only be able successfully to contend with 
thease his principal rivals, but he muat aleo win the favour 
of the general dhs the great mass of people who, 
although not leaders of opinion, are nevertheless the chief 
dispensers al patronage, 

And he is to win this favour, not by tricks and 
cajolery, but by a firm insistence on principles. Con- 
vinced of ia own importance to Society, he is to so 
comport and express himself that others shall be con- 
vinced also—a doctrine the good sense of which is 
obvious, 

In * The Artist and Statesman,” the question of 
nationality and design is dealt with in a singularly 
broad-minded and informing manner, 

Dealing with “The Artist and the Engineer,” Mr, 
Edwards has much to say that is extremely contro- 
versial, The school of thought which insists on the 
beanty of construction, pure and unadorned, will not 
be altogether pleased with the following: “ That it is 
necessiry to restrict his (the engineer's) influence will 
be obvious to many, since the opinion is widely held 
that mere construction does not suffice, and there is 
something ungracious about the work of an engineer, 
if it be not transformed into art.” 

Dealing with “The Artist and the Biologist,” the 
author treats at length on the origin and definition of 
instinct, and the relating of it to reason. In reading 
this section of the book, one ia tempted to quote and 


to quote again ; each one of its chapters could reason- 
ably form the subject of a separate review. One par- 
ticularly arresting sentence occurs tb “ Artist and 
Historian,” this is: ~ The punishment which befalls 
those who cut themselves off from the past is that they 
can never be really modern, they can never make new 
conquests for the human spirit.” 

This defence of the traditional or historic method of 
approaching design is so convincing that its truth at 
once becomes apparent. There are buildings which 
have endured forages, which still have about them the 
bloom of perennial youth; whilst obversely there are 
others erected but a few years, or it may be days, that 
look jaded and tired. 

Although dealing with all the visible arts, the 
author, as is natural with an architect, has, perhaps, 
more to say about architecture than any of (to use 
his own words) the minor arts, and his brother archi- 
tecta will find in the pages of this book much that 
has for them a vital a Bs peculiar significance. Through- 
out the melt is to the reason and the intellect; and 
there is almost o passionate plea for the intellectual 
appreciation of beauty. 

One cannot do better than to close this short and 
ante inadequate review with w further ec a from 

author's own chapter entitled “ Conclusion ™ 

And what of the doctrine that intellect has ittte to do 
with either the creation or the appreciation of beauty ? 
History denies it. The aorta have beat fonrished in 
periods when the reason was moat active, and every artistic 
renascence has been heralded by an intellectual renascence. 
Those who would try to britig about on estrangement 
between intellect and beauty do an ill-service to the arts, 
Tf intellect ia arraigned and made to auffer injury, then 
beauty will languish too, for intellect and beauty wa " hand 
in hand. 

 Stancey C. Ramsey [F.] 
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iri! 
THE BUILDER'S JEWEL, or the Youth's Instructor and 
Workman's Remembraneer, By Batty and Thomas 
THE TREASURY OF DESIGNS, or the Art of Drawing 
and Working thi Ormame ntal Parts of Architecture. 
By Batty Langley. —John Tiranti and (‘o,, Maple 
Street, Tottenham Court Read. | 


‘Two amall volumes of reproductions, to a much reduced 
scale, of the ithistrations in the 1741 ane 1750 editions, of 
whieh the Library possesses copies, The T'reaeury of 
Designs, benidles Pulladio's Orders (tho treatise on which ia 
not republished here), hina an interesting rice of mantel- 
pieces and the like, designed by Batty Langley, a capable 
craftaman of his time, and well engraved by hia brother 
Thomas. Both the Langleys were well-known teachers, 
and the Library collection includes several of their educa- 
tional works, including the somewhat Amneing work on the 
Five Orders of Gothic Architecture, C. HT, 
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THE HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 
do, Washington. 3la 6d. [American Institute of 
Architects, The Octagon House, Washington, D.C.) 

A work issucd by the American Institute of Architects 
and “intended as un aid to proper practioe ant efficie 
business administration." ‘The earlier part deals with tho 
relations between the architect and client, the methodical 
administration of the office, the letting of the contract, and 
the execution and supervision of the work. Its general 
counsel and its advice as to system ane wise and reasonable, 
though put forward in such detail that the prefatory ro- 
marks by the authors themselves suggrst that it ia not 
likely that all the steps described in the book will be 
followed by a practising architest. The latter part con- 
tains among the Appendices a “Circular of Advice,” 
dealing with professional conduct and eandns of ethics, 
ehueeine very much the same ground as the statement os 

~ Professional Conduct and Practice " reoently put for- 
abe by the Council, and printed in the Aalendar this year 

for the first time. C.H. T. 

LES GRANDS TRAVAUX DE LA VILLE DE LYON. 
Par Tony Garnier, ancien pensionnaire de | Académiv 





de France & Rome, Fo, Paria, (Ch. Massin. | 
“ Enough of Renaissance facades or pavilions in a pseudo 
Louis XIV style! . .. The Parthenon is in iteelf admir- 


able, but a modern copy of the Parthenon is merely absurd, 
An Exchange built like a temple is nonsense... . M. 
Tony Garnier has shown by his examples that architesture 
should be the expression of ita country and its time.” A 
short preface by the Maire, from which these words are 
taken, introduces M. Tony Garnier’s brilliant set of de- 
signs for the remodelling of Lyons M. Garnier is already 
known to ua by his festoration af Tusculum. In these 
designs for Lyons he has interpreted the lessons of antiquity 
in their widest sense. Hospitals, schools, abattoirs, and 
industrial housing schomes are conceived in a monumental 
but simple manner. His architecture is the outcome af 
modern materials and a definite expression of the technical 
requirements of each building. Effect ia obtained by 
ane lines ani judicious arrangement of masses. Each 
of the 56 plates is intensely mieresting. The design for 
La Bourse du Travail, with ite flat roofs, square-headed 
winklows and complete absence of columns, pediment, and 
cornices, i¢ impressive as diroot and simple balla, 
Here are no schemes calculated to waste 
indemnities, It is a valuable contribution to the soliboes 
of the problem of present-day architecture. H.C. B. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF PERUGIA, 1492 1503. 
Written by Franoesco Matarazzo, Translated by E_ 5. 
Morgan. So, Lond. 1005). da Od. GI. M. Dant.] 
This fascinating chronich: ix an invaluable book to any 
atodent who wikhes to understand the life and times of the 
Renaissance period in Italy, It is comparable with Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s autobiography, and though it does not 
directly deal with architecture it is an Wuminating com- 
mentary on the conditions under which the great artista 
lived. ‘It approximately covers the period of the Papacy 
of Alexander VI, the Borgia pape. J, H.W. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. Ey G. Baldwin 
Brown, M.A., Professor of Fine Art, University of 
Edinburgh. 80, Lond. 1921. 30. net, [John Murray.) 

This book—one of a series—iloals with Early Saxon 
remains, chiefly from Northam bria, of whieh it gives a most 
scholarly aml complete account, with a valunble gene to 
the deciphering of the runes, CES 


‘“ DECENTLY AND IN ORDER” 


THE LAW AND PRACTICE WITH REGARD TO 


HOUSING IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Sir 
Kingsley Wood, MP, So, Lond. 424. net. [Henry 


Frowds, Oxford University Press. | 

A comprehensive collection of the Acta of Parliament 
amd other documents dealing with housing, with chapters 
on the powers aml duties of local authoritice, county 
councils, public utility societios, etc, The late Minister of 
Health contributes a preface in which he heartily recom- 
mends the book. A. H. M. 
MODERN PRACTICAL JOLNERY. By George Ellis. 

4th ed. La. So, Lond. 1920, 456. [(B. T. Bataford, 
Ltd., 4, High Holborn, W.C.] 

This weeful book has been considerably enlarged and 
revised, especially with relation to machine-made joinery, 
shop fittings, and domestic fitmentsa, There i= alko on 
increased amount of information on woods, and a selection 
has been made of those most suitable for ey pupae 


PARTICOLARL DI ARCHITETTURA CLASSICA. 
Fo, Turin £338. [C. Crodo & C., via S. Francesco 
de Packs 11, Turin.) 

This volume contains 91 plates of clearly reproduced 
measured drawings, from various sources, of architectural 
features—principally doors and windows—typical of the 
various styles that succeeded one another in Italy from the 
first to the eighteenth century, prefaced by a few Greck 
examples. W. H.W. 

Note by a Member of the Science Committee. 

HANDBOOK OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: Data 
for Architecta, Designing and Constructing Engineers 
and Contractors. Compiled by a Staff of 46 Specialists. 
George A, Hool, Professor of Constrootional Engineer- 
ing, Wisconsin University, and Nathan C. Johnson. 
2 vols., la, fo, New York, 1800. £3 net. [MoGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York and London. | 

This work, which is a new one, hat been prepared under 
the direction of two etlitors by a staff of forty-six assistant 
editors, each dealing with a separate branch of the subject. 
The aim proposed, as stated in the Preface, i# * to provide 
.., 6 reference work covering thoroughly the design and 
construction of the principal kinds and types of modern 
building with their mechanical and electrical equipment. 
The two volumes contain, besides the Table of Contents 
and Index, 1,444 pages of closely printed letterpress freely 
interspersed with tabular matter, diagrams and illustra- 
tions, In addition to a very comprehensive treatment 
of all that uenally comes within the scope of works on 
building construction, building materials anid atructiurni 
theory, distinet sectiona are devoted to catimating, oon- 
tracts, «pocifications, heating, ventilation, water supply, 
sewage disposal, electrical equipment and lighting, ga, 
lifts, refriperation, vacuum oleate house telophones, 
lightning protection and acoustics. The sections of a more 
theoretical character, consisting of as thorough a treatment 
of the subjects in hand as would be suitable in a work of 
this kind, should be of value to all who are called on to deal 
with building design ; but in some sections, such as those 
denling with practical constructional methods anil even to 
some extent in the sections on materials, what is perhaps 
pecially noticeable is the difference that exists between 
American conditions and practice and what is usual in this 
country. ‘These volumes have been compiled primarily for 
American vonstructors. To serve an equally useful purpose 


an this side of the Athuntic a good deal—excopt, as already 
stated, the more theoretical sections—would nocd to be 
considerably modified > but, on the other hand, construc- 
tors in any country do well to study foreign methods, There 
is always profit to be derived from considering the modus 
operandi of fellow craftsmen working on similar problems 
to our own but uncer different conditions. 
Joux H. Mariiam [4.}. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“’ Decently and in Order.” 
To the Editor, Jounxan B.1B.A.,— 

Sre,—Will you allow me to ventilate the subject of 
Special Committees appointed from time to time by 
the Council? The ant of these committees is 
generally made sufficiently known, but as far as my 
experience goes their demise is often shrouded in 
mystery likely to produce niost erroneous impressions 
on members, and what is more important, on outside. 
organisations. May I venture to cite two instances in 
the hope that it will be made clear by others that these 
are quite exceptional ? 

Some years ago now the Institute was approached 
from outside as to a standard specification for timber 
to asuist contractors in fair estimating. The Council 
appointed a committee which met the Timber Trades 
Federation and the Master Builders at Conduit Street 
when I was rash enough to promise further confer- 
ences after the R.ILB.A. had considered the matter. 
This committee, after a good deal of work, presented a 
specification to the Council which was referred back, 
and as the committee did not feel able to alter its 
report, it formally resigned, and its resignation was 
aocepted though its existence continued to be recorded 
in the Aalendar for some time. As far as I know no 
new conumittes was appointed nor were the outside 
bodies ever communicated with—the matter simply 
dropped into oblivion. 

More recently a Research Committee (of Council}— 
the outcome of matters initiated by the Science Com- 
nittee—was appointed, which got into touch with 
aeveral important outside institutions and depart- 
ments and pressed the meed for building research in 
useful directions. Then, with a very proper wish to 
reduce committees, tt was intimated that this work 
should be done by the Science Committee, This, of 
course, sacrificed the principle of continuity which, 
however, the Institute never seems to take a3 seriously 
as other corporite bodies. This Research Committee 
has never been formally wound up er asked for any 
report. Meantime one of its activities has matured, 
and with the very material help of, and in conjunction 
with, outside bodies, it now has a research—entirely 
the outcome of its own initiative—actually in prog 
on the corrosion of metal fittings used in the building 
industry, which ts being carried on by a trained scientist 
at a cost of some £800 a year, which the Council has 
condoned by a contribution of £10, one of the members 
of the defunct committee being chairman of the com- 
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mittee controlling this research. It can now only 
report to the Science Committee, but as its members 
are not all members of this committee the position is 
very unsatisfactory and unbusinesshike. To anyone 
not in close touch with Conduit Street the impression 
is probably conveyed that « paper Research Com- 
mittee was appointed which did nothing and was then 
privately buried. Surely every committee no longer 
wanted should be formally wound up and ita report 
and the reasons for its demise should be printed in 
your Jovurna., as much for the benefit of the Institute 
as for members individually, and I should value the 
opinions of your correspondents on the desirability of 
moving some resolution on the matter at one of our 
Business Meetings —Yours, etc., 
Auan E. Moxey [F.]. 


| 18th April 1921, 
To the Editor, Jovrnaz R.1.B.A..— 
Srr,—The practical points which have been raised 
in this correspondence have not been without interest : 
nor, perhaps, without value. But beforeit is closed I 
should like to give the particulars which Mr. Robertson 
uiterightiydemands of the basis upon which the acant- 
ling of the beams shown was determined. This will 
necessarily leave some minor points unanswered, which 
is unavoidable; the only reason for a further and, I 
hope, a last, intrusion on your space being the fact 
that the possibilities of very large aggregate econo- 
mies would otherwise be left in doubt after severe 
critictam. 

Possibly, also, it may serve to convince your corre- 
spondent who, on page 295 of the JOURNAL, refers to 

he Ministry of Hoalth that the methods of calculation 

adopted are not only “in connection with recognised 
formule,”” but aleo in strict logical secordance with 
the Ministry's own regulations. 

He will, Iam assured, agree after further considern- 
tion that the Ministry's stipulation that alternative 
scanitlings muat be of equal aren to those specified in- 
evitably prevents any possible economies on indi- 
vidual joists, and might be altered with advantage to 
a stipulation of equal strength or equal stiffness. 

pognised formulm for beams may shortly be sum- 
marised as rules whereby the working load is limited 
to that which will not streas the fibres beyond a certain 
limit, generally 1,000 Ib., or about 9 owt, per square 
inch, or cause a deflection of more than 1-500th of the 
span. One has a shrewd suspicion that the fibre stress 
has been limited by considerations of stiffness rather 
than those of safety. In America, where timber is com- 
mratively plentiful, and is generally used somewhat 
fiberall » the usual limit is about 1,500 Ib. for fibre 
stress; whilst the deflection which is assumed to be 
dangerous to plaster ceilings is commonly specified in 
American text-books at 1-250th of the span. 

Obviously, before any formula can be applied to a 
floor beam it is necessary to specify a reasonably aver- 
ige floor loading. The designer has three courses open 
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to him, He can (a) adopt the L.C.C. figure of 70 Tb, 
per square foot (practically the }? owt. recommended 
by Mr, Schneiderin America in 19/4), which, of course, 
covers all domestic floors including those of lar, 
rooms in which dances or sales could reasonably - 
expected. (b) He can ascertain the actual loading 
in typical small cottage bedrooms, reasonably well 
crowded ; which will give 4 figure of about 15 to 20 Ib., 
or he can (¢) deduce the loading with which the 
Ministry of Health scantlings of individual floor joists 
are consistent. 

The last-named course, being found to be reasonably 
consistent with (6), was adopted for the beams shown, 

It 15, of course, impossible to make an exact deduc- 
tion from any schedule, It may be based upon either 
stiffness or strength, and the practical market sizes 
specified cannot agree exactly with theoretical r- 
quirements. 

Fortunately, however, the limit of deflection of 
140th inch per foot of span or span + 500 is so gener- 
ally accepted in this country aa to be practically 
atercotyped ; and the average value of the elastic 
modulus of fir is equally well established at about 
1,600,000 Ib. per square inch. When, therefore, it is 
found that cach of the seantlings specified isthe market 
size next above that which would produce this deflec- 
tion under a load of 56 Ib. per foot super, and that 
under that loading the stress on 2-inch joists is neces- 
sarily 817 lb. per square inch, it is obvious that this 
must be taken as the limit loading for the Ministry's 
joist scantlings, 

But individual joists are liable to concentmted 
loads, shocks, etc,, and these are equivalent to more 
than double the average loading over the whole floor, 
which is that which main beams are called upon to 
(i ' 
An average total loading of 28 lb. per foot super. 
over the whole floor is therefore clearly consistent with 
the Ministry code, and after allowing for the weight of 
floor joists, flooring and ceilings, this appears to repre- 
sent very fairly the super. load on the floor of an 
ordinary bedroom rather crowded with heavy furni- 
ture. 

Without troubling your readers with mathematics, 


it can be shown that the moment of inertia Cs te- 


quired to keep within # limiting deflection of SP" is 


BS"+ 6) whon B=the breadth in feet of floor carried 
and S—span in feet or bd = BS? + 5. 

In cases where the total cube of timber used is re- 
duced by the use of main beams and the usual plaster 
ceiling (some 6 or 7 Ib. per square foot) is also omitted, 
it would be consistent still further to reduce the load- 
ing; but this was not done in the floors shown, 

Taking the criticised main beam in Fig. 2, page 193 
of the Jounnat of February Sth, the span micasured 
to the edge of bearings over which it will deflect, and 
not as in steelwork on flexible cleats to the centre of 
hearings, is 10 feet 6 inches. The breadth (B) of floor 
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carried is 7-5 feet, and the distributed load is therefore 
10-5x 75% }, say 20 owt. At 9 cwt. per square inch 


the safe load would be or 23 owt. Actually, test 


5 
beams of the same scantling, of thoroughly bad tim- 
ber, and 18 inches longer span failed under a dis- 
tributed load of 112 ewt. 7 

The moment of inertia of a 57 section ts 142-9 or 


The deflecti 5 2,240 % 126" 


=-26 inch, or almost exactly span+ 500, 

It is a very simple matter to tabulate, with the 
above short formula, the scantlings required for mven 
spans or breadths of floor carried. If it be considered 
expedient to vary the loading of 28 lb,, all that is neces- 
sary is to vary the divisor accordingly, Thus, for an 
average floor load of 56 Ib. the formula becomes bd? 
=BS'+ 2-5, whilst divisors of Zand 3represent 70 and 
45 Ib. per square foot respectively. — 

Tf the economy of beamed floor construction ts 
striking, no lesa so is its charm, which can readily be 
appreciated from the illustration to Sir Lawrence 
Weaver's paper on page J16 of the Jounnat. 


Is it too much to ask that the Ministry of Health, by © 


a leaflet instruction, should authorise definite load- 
ings and formulm either for stiffness or strength, to 
which main beams should be designed. 
This long correspondence has at least shown how 
wide a divergence of opinion is possible —Yours, ete., 
Percy J. Watpnau, Licentiate, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Members and Licentiates must not take part in the 
above Competition because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regulations of the 
R.LB.A. for Architectural Competitions. 


Salisbury, Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and Hagley 
War Memorials. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 

romoters in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
in the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competitions. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 
Chauny (Aisne), France: Drainage and Water Supply : 
Naber allied Competition. 
The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above Competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Prince of Wales | Flon. F.]. 

At the Annual General Meeting on Monday, 2nd 
May, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
elected by acclamation Honorary Fellow R.TB.A. 

In consequence of the industrial situation rt has 
been necessary to postpone the Annual Dinner of the 
Institute and the Conference of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects until a date which will be an- 
nounced later. 

R.1.B.A Public Lectures on Architecture. 

The lectures hitherto delivered of the series initiated 
and arranged by the Literature Committee with the 
object of arousing a wider interest in architecture have 
been a marked success, both in the quality of the lec- 
tures and in the character of the audiences which have 
assembled to hear them. Tt may be claimed for the 
lectures already that they are justified by the result. 
The audiences have consisted very largely of members 
of the outside public of the class the Committee are 
especially anxious to attract. At Mr, Clutton Brock’s 
lecture on April 28th, the Great Gallery waa filled to 
overflowing, every seat and all available standing-room 
being occupied. His address, to which he had given 
the attractivé title “ Architecture as Everyone's Con- 
cern,” was enlivened throughout with touches of 
humour which greatly charmed and delighted the 
assembly, and he held their interested attention every 
moment of the hour he was speaking. The President, 
Mr. John W. Simpson, who presided, pronounced it to 
be one of the most important and one of the most 
living discourses he had ever heard at the Institute. 
The lecturer, he said, summed up the whole gospel and 
marrow of the art of architecture in his insistence on 
the fact that architecture was** good building.” Mr. 
Clutton Brock epoke only from notes, but a shorthand 
note was taken of his address, and it will be published 
with the others of the series at an early date. 

Mr. F.C. Eden had an equally appreciative audience 
for his extremely interesting lecture, “ Architecture 
and Travel,” delivered on the 5th inst. Sir Aston 
Webb, P.R.A., presided, and again every seat was 
oceupied. Mr. Kden warned his hearers that if archi- 


tecture is to be rationally enjoved, they must be on 
their guard against much of the misleading criticism 
which was assumed by the text-books as axtomatic. 
He exhorted them to beware of books which laid 
down general laws or principles to which Architecture 
must conform under penalty of becoming “ insincere,” 
“ imitative,” or what not. The only principles he knew 
of were the three enumerated by the seventeenth cen- 
tury scholar, Sir Henry Wotton, and they covered the 
Whole ground, “ Well-building,” he wrote, “ hath 
three conditions : Commodity, Firmness, and Delight.” 
The building must conform to practical requirements 
—that is what he means by “ Commodity.” It must 
obey mechanical laws—that is“ Firmness."” The third 
is the condition which makes architecture an art : it 
must satisfy man's love of beauty—that is * Delight.” 
It is this ase of giving delight that we seek when on 
our travels and are free to treat architecture as a pas- 
time. Touching upon the picturesque in architecture, 
the lecturer brought out that it did not arise from a 
jumble of incompatible elemonts, still less from ruin 
and decay. Looking down from the top of a tower on 
any old town that has escaped the heavy hand of 
modernism, the most striking element in the picture is 
the unity of the rmoofs—unity of -pitch, unity of 
material, unity of colour. A slate ora galvanised-iron 
roof strikes o jarring note ; still more so does a ruined 
roof, with the tiles fallen in and the skeleton showing. 
Dilapidation is never picturesque. As an object-lesson 
in town-planning, the lecturer showed lantern slides of 
soime charming old Italian piazzas, casual and irregular 
looking, but which, by the comparison of two or three 
examples, disclosed some common principle of arrange- 
ment, pointing to the conclusion that accident had not 
contributed so largely to their attractiveness as 
appeared at first sight. Finally, by means of the lan- 
tern, the audience were taken a short architectural 
tour through « part of Italy which the lecturer said was 
not remarkable for any great contribution to the arts, 
but where could be seen the sort of thing any traveller 
in Italian by-ways might come across—just, in fact, 
what Italy of her careless abundance spills as it were 
hy the roadside. After a visit to Pesio, the party were 
taken a turn up the Valley of the Dora, to the west of 
Turin as far as the Sagra di San Michele: then in a 
north-easterly direction to Biella, at the foot of the 
Pennines, to visit a group of sanctuaries, Oropa, and 
the Sacro Monte of Varallo, Orta and Varese, finishing 
at the Lakes. ; 


R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1921-1922. 

The Essay Sitver Mepas, and £26 54. open to 
British subjects under the age of forty, will be awarded 
for the best Essay on a subject of architectural interest, 
the choice of which is left to the competitor. Com- 
pean expected to make a useful contribution to 
cnowledge by accurate research so that the Essays 
may be accepted as authoritative statements on the 
subjects dealt with. Candidates in the Final Examina- 
tion competing for this Prize may submit their Kasay 
as the Thesis required under the Revised Syllabus. ~ 
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The Soave MEepALLION AxD £150 (Travelling 
Studentship) open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty, for the best Design for a Central Group of 
Buildings for a modern non-residential University, 
comprising Convocation Hull, Senate and Faculty 
Rooms, Robing Rooms, and a Lecture Theatre. The 
building to be conceived as the centre of a group of 
university buildings which accommodate 6 Faculties. 

The Poors Teavetuina STupENtsair—Si.ver 
Mrpat and £75—for the study of the Medimwval Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain and Ireland, open to architects 
ofany country between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, who submit the best selection of drawings and 
testimonials. 

The Owen Jones Trave.uine Stvupentsur, value 
£10), open to architects under the age of thirty-five. 
Competitors must submit testimonials, with drawings, 
some of which must be from existing buildings and 
from other examples, exhibiting their acquaintance 
with colour decoration and with the Jeading subjects 
treated of in Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament, to- 
gether with an architectural design treated in colour 
decoration. 

The Hexry Saxon Sect Parse, value £50, open to 
architects (who may associate with themselves mem- 
bers of the medical profeasion), for the best Design for 
an Asylum for 200 Aged and Infirm Poor. 

The Henry Jarvis TRAVELLING StTupENTSmMIP, value 
£250 a year, tenable for two years at the new British 
School at Rome. Candidates must be under the age of 
thirty, and either Associates or registered Students of 
the Institute. | 

The Gaissku. Pre for Destosx and Construction, 
consisting of a Gold Medal and £50, open to British 
subjects who have not been in professional practice 
more than ten years, will be awarded for the best De- 
sign for a Mooring Mast for an Airship in connection 
with an hotel accommodating 50 passengers. 

The Artaurk Cates Prize, value £50, open to 
students who have passed the RLB.A. Final Exami- 
nation, and awarded for the best set of drawings 
comprising studies of subjects of Classical or Renais- 
sance and Medimval Architecture, and also detailed 
studies in relation to the application of geometry to 
vaulting and stability of edifice, 

The Asnrrren Pare (£10 in books), awarded to the 
Student who has the most highly distinguished him- 
self in the Final Examination of the yeur, 

The following Prizes and Studentihipa will be offered 
in the Competitions for 1922-25 :— 

The Trre Pere—Certificate and £100), 

The Gopwis Bursary and Wimrenis Bequest— 

Silver Medal and £130. 
The R.1.B.A. Sinver Mena. and £50 for MeasuRED 
Deawtnos. 
_ The Pamphlet containing full particulars of the 
Przea and Studentships, topether with the Conditions 
of Competition and Award and General Advice to 
Architectural Students, may be obtained at the Office 
of the Institute, price 6d, by post 8d. 


GRANTS TO PRIVATE BUILDERS 40] 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 
2nd May 1921. 


Unification and Registration.—At a special meeting 
the Council considered the Report of the Unification 
Sub-Committee and advised the representatives of the 
Royal Institute in view of the meeting of the Unifica- 
tion Committee on 12th May, 

The Office of Works. ~The Council approved a re- 

commendation from the R.1.B.A. Office of Works Com- 
mittee that a deputation should be sent to the First 
Commissioner of Works, 


The Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes.—It was re- 
Sipe peace Reaper coma 

then, had consented to receive a deputation to 
disouss all outstanding questions connected with the 
scale of fees for housing schemes. 


The Ken Wood Preservation Counoil—The President 
was appointed to represent the Royal Institute on the 
Ken Wood Preservation Council. 


The Honorary Asaociateship,—The Council directed 
the Secretary to summon a Special General Meeting to 
consider the proposed alterations in the by-laws 
affecting Honorary Associates. 

Rapid Testing of Steel and other Metals.—The 
Council approved a recommendation of the Science 
Standing Committee that a demonstration should be 
made at a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of « 
new machine for rapidly testing steel and other metals, 


Appointment of Examiners.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Architectural Education the 
Council a ppointed the examiners forthe June examina- 
tions. 

The Annual Dinner and Conference of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects —In view of the industrial 
situation it was decided to leave in the hands of the 
President the question of postponing the Annual Din- 
ner and the Conference of the Franco-Britiah Union of 
Architects. 





Grants to Private Builders. 

The following memorandum, dated 28th April, has 
been issued by the Ministry of Health :— 

In General Housing Memorandum No, 41 which was 
issoed in December last, local authorities were notified that 
in consequence of the rejection of the Ministry of Health 
(Mizeellancous Provisions) Bill, it would not be possible 
under the oxisting law to pay the full amount of the sab- 
sidy under the Subsidy to Private Builders Scheme in re- 

spect of houses comploted during the carly months of 1921, 
and that it would be necessary for local authorities to dis- 
continue the issue of Certificate A as from 23rd December. 
An undertaking was, however, given on behalf of tho 
Government that legislation would be introcuced at the 
bevinning of the present session of Parlianient to provide 
for paymenta in full to those completing houres between 
23rd December 1120 and the date of the coming into operi- 
tion of the now Act, and to extend the period during which 
the subsidy con be earned. In secordance with this under- 

taking the Government have introduced a Bill for the pur- 
poet above mentioned, and it is hoped that this Bill will 


become law at an early date. In the meantime local author- 
ities will, of course, have no authority to issue Certificate B 
in respect of housea completed after 23rd April 1621. Local 
authorities should, however, examine any applications 
which are made for the issue of ( ‘ertificate B, andl if they are 

in order should inform the applicant accordingly, and that 
Certificate B will be isened as soon ae "Parbament has 


granted the necestary powers, 


The President, Mr. Jowx W. Srupsoy, presided at 
the dinner given by the Architects’ Welcome Club at 
the Building Exhibition, Olympia, on the 22nd inst. 
Proposing the toast of “ The Building Exhibition,” he 
congratulated Mr. Greville Montgomery on the great 
success of this year’s Exhibition ; the best, he thought, 
which ip been held ie exhibitions were started some 
riage ve Vears erring to the visit of the Ki 
and Queen,* he sad thee despite the trying times, doapite 
mischievous and dangerous propaganda in certain parte,the 

people of the country remained steadily loyal to the Crown. 
It could hardly be said thatthe prosperity of the building 
imlustry had been restored, but it showed olear signa of 
recovery. There was a better output by the operatives, 
and that better output was at once reflected in lower prices. 
Arvhitects,surveyors, builders,and operatives were naturally 
anxious to do their best for the building industry, since 
they were all affected by its prosperity and all lived by it. 
But their efforts at reviving the industry could be of little 
neo whilst the east wind of high costs prevailed and withered 
the good intentions af the building owner. It was curious 
that those who promoted strikes did not recognise their in- 
evitable futility ; a strike was a weapon that injured first. 
and foremost thatewho used it by unemployment. 
Amongst the means of improving the buikting industry he 
placed the Building Exhibition very high for two reasona : 
(1) the ganeral public was extremely interested in building, 
building materials, and the processes of building, and the 
Exhibition fostered and encouraged that healthy interest ; 
(2) because publicity was e#zential to commerce, and thers 
was no publicity equal to that afforded by a well-organised 
exhibition. The gathoring that evening comprised many 
architects from different camps, and would hardly have 
been possible two years ago. Tt wae an excellent augury 
for the unity of the great profession that many had at 
heart. He onigrataetk his fellow Preeident, Sir Charles 
Ruthen, and the country also, on his appointment as 
Director of Housing, That appointment would be fruitful 
of the most beneficial results not only to architects but 
alao to the taxpayers, 

Mr. H. Grevitix Moxtoomery, in responding, said the 
ready response made by the King to the invitation to visit 
the Exhibition showed « fine business capacity that many 
architects might emulate with advantage. It would be a 
good idea if the Architectural Association were to incor- 
porate business training in its curriculum. He waa very 
glad to think the Exhibition had done something to help to 
bring about the unification of the profession that was eo 
desirable, 

Sir CHaRLes Rornes (#1 Preeident of the Society of 
Architects, proposing “The Guests,” said he caw no reason 


* His Majeary, acenna pantind by | the Queen, the Thike of ¥ 
Princess Mary aaa Prince I ,iomle the tour of the esha 
uiler the guidances of the dent, The Hoyal party t over 
two hours going the newal of the stenile ancl were greatly { terested 
in the exhilite. 
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why architects who followed Mr. Simpson and himself 
ehould not work harmoniously together, as he and Mr, 
Simpson had done. They had both done their best for the 
profession, and if success did not immediately follow it 
would not be the fault of the Presidents of the Institute and 
the Society. If the country had fully realised the import- 
ance of the building industry to industrial development in 
the years gone by be believed much of the present indus- 
trial unrest would not have come about. Ii the people had 
reasonable conditions of living, not only would they be 
better craftamen but they would also give a better output. 
It was very unfortunate, and typically Britizh, that one of 
the greatest social problems—bhousing—had been Ieft to 
come up for solution immediately after one of the greatest 

the world had ever seem. But he believed the 
difficulties would be surmounted, as the country hacl sur- 
mounted big difficulties in the past, and eventually the 
working classes would once more be happy and comfort- 
able, Architects, quantity surveyors, huiklers, acul con- 
crete engineers should all work harmoniously together in 
order to got the building industry into a thoroughly satis- 
factory condition, 

Mr. A. J. Fonsorme, President of the National Fedora- 
tion of Building Trades Enyployers, who responded, said 
those present that evening represented a very powerful com- 
bination, covering as they did every branch of thie breiletieeg 
industry, and with such o combination working together in 
harmony anything might be accomplished. A great change 
had come about in the building industry during the past 
few years, and those who carried out the actual building 
operations were now able to get into closer touch with 
architects and quantity survevors than ever before. Tho 
ae employers of the country felt moch indebted to 

architects for the steps they had taken in that direction, 
a were quite as Anxious as they for closer co-operation. 
The best results could only be obtained by the close rela- 
tionship of all concerned, 

Mr. J, W. Loanex, 4_P., in proposing the health of the 
Chairman, said in his opinion modern architects were doing 
yaar a in every respect as the architects of the past, 

and perhaps even better, but they were considerably handli- 

by the high cost of building. The time had come 

when architects, builders, and opemtivea must pull to- 
gether,* 


The Annual Elections : New Nominations to Council 
and Committees. 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 :— 


Aa Veece-P reaident. 


Dowstso: Hexny Pour Bunk, F.S.A. [F.]. Nomi- 
nated by Wm. A. Pite, Sydney Tatchell, Alan E. 
Munby, Leslie T. Moore, Edward Maufe, Alner W. 
Hall, Austin Durst, W. Howard Seth-Smith, T. P, 
Figgia, Mellows; A. Needham Wilson, Robt. W. Pite, 
Aasociates, 

Hvpoamp: Gronog, F.S.A4. [F.). Nominated by Alfred 
W. & Cros, Wm, Woodward, W. Gillbee Scott, 
Herbert A. Satchell, Max Clarke, Fellows: Chas. A. 
Daubney, K. Gummell, Associates, 

Seannes-Woop: Hrennar Duxoax [¥.]. Nominated by 
Delisan Joeeph, William A, Vite, Bir Henry Tanner, 
Lewis Solomon, A. H. Kersey, Ernest Flint, Percival 
M. Fraser, Fellows. 








Our acknowledgments ate telernt tp Phe Buide for the 
report of these apseston. 
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Az Members of Council, 
Free: Turovoux [F.j. Nominated by H, Austen Hall, 
James 8. Gibson, W. B. Sim on, W. 5. A. Gordon, 


W. Curtis Green, Fellows: Horbort Passmore, H. C. 

Brown, Assriates. 

CuarLes Loverr [F.). Nominated by A. E. 
Richardson, Stanley C. Ramsey, 8. 1D, Adshead, 
Arthor Stratton, Martin &. Briggs, Fellows; E. Bs, 
Musman, W. Harding Thompeon, Associates 
Josnra: De.tesa [F.). Nominated by H. D, 3 
Wood, Walier J. Burrows, F. T. ' Goldatnith, 

Adams Smith, Henry T. Gordon, R. M. Roe, Vellore : 

(Chas. A. Danbory, Associate. 

Moyayv;: Atas Enwanp, MACantab, [F.]. Nominated 
by W. A. Pita, T. P. Fig RK. Unwin, H. D, Senrice- 
Wood, George Hubbard, Herbert W. With, Fellows ; 
A. Needham Wilson, Aseociale. 

Bcorr: WuuiaM Gitore[F.. Nominated by W. Henry 
White, Herbert A. Satehell, Wm. G. Hunt, Alfred 
W. &. Cro, Wm. Woodward, Fellows; Horace 
Cubitt, K. Gammell, Asspeciafes, 

Wits: Henseet Wixeien [F.|. Nominated by Alfred 
W. 5. Cross, George Hubt 8. D, Adahead, ‘s rdinvey 
Tatchell, Fellows ; Paacck Abercrombie, Horace 
Cubitt, Herbert A. Weleh, Assoriates, 


Ae dasocoate Members of Council, 

Bucksevt.; Lrowanp Hotcomne [4.1, Nominated b 
H. Austen Hall, Robt, Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall, 
Ernest Newton, Fellows ; William G. Newton, G. Dp. 
Cordon Hake, W. T. W. , Aerorictes, 

Evppen; Liowe. Harrr, MLA. (a. L. Nominated by 
Alfred W. 8. Cross, George Hubbard, §, ID. Adahead, 
James S. Gibson, Sydney Perks, Fellows ; Patrick 
Aborcrombie, Horace Cubitt, Associates, 

Hake: Guy Doxs Gonpox [A.]. Nominated by H. 
Austen Hall, Hogh P. G. Maule, W. H. Ward, Robt. 
Atkinson, Fellows; L. H. Bucknell, R. A. Duncan, 
C. H. James, Aasociates. | 

SHEPPARD: ARTHUR WILLIAM t4-} Nominated by G. 
Topham Forrest, Maurice E. Webb, W. E. Riley. 
Fredk. RB. Hiorna, Fellows ; oR FP, Wheeler, Chaa, 
McLachlan, W. T. Curtis, Associates. 

Ae Member of the Art Commatice. 

ApsHEAD: Paroresson STASLEY Davexront, MLA. [F. 
Nominated by Stanley C. eeaor A. 
Hichardaun, Arthur atton, — “Lovett crill, D. 

y Niven, Fellows; W. cane Thompeaon, 
E. B, Mosman, Asmciates 
Aa Member of the Literature Commitice.. 

Stratton: Antuun, F.8.A.[F.). Nominated by W. H. 
Ward, Theodore Fyfo, factin 5. Briggs, H. Austen 
Hall, H, H. Statham, Louls Ambler, Fe sd, Alan 
Slater, Associate, 

Aa Associate Member of the Literature Com milter. 


GILL : 


Assen: Wiiitam Hexny, M.C. [.4.} ghee sence 
Theodore Fyfe, W. H. Ward, Martin 3, Bri 
Austen Hall, ‘Matthew Dawson, Ernest | relay 


Maxwell Ayrton, F, W-. 
Henry V. Ashley, Fellows, 
Brisstinon.: Hanny Josara fA.) Nominated by Frank 
M. Elgood, Guay Church, Stanley C. aver’ Fredk. 
carotee pe kt. Allsebrooke Hinds, Fellows: Ralph W. 
Thorp, J. H. Belfrage, Associates, 
Aa Members of the Practice Committe, 
Contanrp: Attax Ovexpes [F.]. Nominated by Sir 
Banister Fletcher, Ernest 3. Gale, Alex. P. Durlachar, 
Goorge A, Lansdown, ( H. B. Quennell, Fellows ; 
Heciaen W. H. Soott, Wim. E. A. Brown, Aasoointes. 
LovEGnove t Gi.keet Hexary [F.). Nominated by RK. 
“y Smith, Sydney Porks, Francis J. Sturdy, Arthur 
F. Usher, Palowa: R. H, J. Mayhew, H. MeLachlan, 
Henry Lovegrove, Joseph Hill, Associates, 


up, Winton Newman, 





ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Nrowmotas: Cuantns [F.). Nominated by J. E. Dixon- 
Spain, Owen C. Little, Henry J. Chetwood, Baail 
Oliver, Fellows ; Eustace (Corrie Frere, Ian E.. M. 
Hamilton, Renneth 5. Aroad, Asaciates, 

Ae Associale Members of the Practice Committee. 

COOKRILL: GitugrT Scott (A.. Nominated by Major 
Harry Barnes, Sir Henry Tanner, BR, J. Williams, HB. J. 
Thomson, Leshe Mansheld, Fellows; K. A. Cockrill, 
©. Wilfrid Box, Alex. G. Bond, Assoriates, 

Hamtys: Wittiam Hewny [A.]. Nominated by Alfred 
W. 5S. Croe, W, Gillbee Seott, Fredk. EB. Hiorns, 
Henry Hyams, Feilows; H. V. Milnes Emerson, H. 
Haylock Golding, KR. Gammell, Aamociafes, 


Jenuey: Faupenick Ricuanp |A.|. Nominated by 
Alfred W. 5S. Cross, W. Gillbeo Beott, Fredk.. KE, 


Hiorms, Henry Hyams, Fellows; H. V. Milnes 
Emerson, H. Haylock Golding, K. Gammell, Aseociates, 


Attendances at Conncil and Standing Committee 
Meetings, 1920-1921. 
Cournot (10 meetings), 

John W. Simpson, President, 1; Walter Cave, Fice- 
Preadent, 7; FE. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, 14: Prot. 
& DD. Adshead, Vice-President, 10: A. W. 8. Cross, Vice- 
President, 13; Sir Reginald Blomfield, Past-President, 1 ; 
Arthur Reon, Hon. Secretary, 16. 

Members of Council.— Robert Atkinson, 7; Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P., 3; Max Clarke, 10; H. P. Burke Dewatee: 
LS; Sir Banister Fletcher, 13; H. ML Fletcher, 11: James 
S. Gibson, 1b; W. Curtis Green, 12; E. Stanley Hall, 13: 
E. Vineent Harris, 10; George Hubbard, 14: H. V. 
Lanchester, 2; 'T. Geotiry Lucas, 4; Sir Edwin Lutyena, 
o; Svdney Perks, 15; W. E. Riley, 16; Paul Waterhouse, 
10; Maurice E. Webb, 12. 

Associate Members of Couneil.—Prof, Patrick Aber- 
crombin, 2; Horace W, Cubitt, 14; W, G. Newton, 13; 
Stanley H. Hamp, #; J. Stockdale Harrison, 4; Dighy L. 
Solomon, 1a. 

Representatives of Albed Socetice.—H. T. Buckland, §; 
C. 8. Errington, 2; C, B. Flockton, 0; J. Alfred Gotch, 2; 
A. W. Hennings, 9; Llewellyn Kitchen, &; T. Taliesin 
Rees, 7; toorge Watt,0; W. BE. Whitie, 6, 

Represntotive of Architectural Aasociation.—G, Gilbert 
cet, D. 

STANDIXG COMMITTEES. 

Art (6 Moetings).—Folouw : Ernest Newton, 0, Walter 
Cave, 2; H. P. Burke Downing, 2; W. A. Forayth, 2; 
J. Alfred] Gotch, 1; 8. KR. Greenslade, 0; J. J. Joasa, 
2; Prof. F. M. Simpson, 3; Walter Tapper, 6; Maurice FE. 
Webb, 5. Associates : W. E. Davidge, 1: H, 8. Enst, 0; 
J, B. -Palton, 0; Edwin Gunn, 0; L. Rome Guthrie, 0; 
P. W. Lovell, 5. Appointed by Council: Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, 0; H. ¥. Lanchester, 0; F. R. Hiorns, 6; J. DD. 
Coleridge, 5; Alfred Cox, 6. 

Jiteralure (8 Meetings).—Fellows; Louia Ambler, 7; 
ALS. Brigen, 4; Major H.C. Corlette, 7; E. Guy Dawber, 
0; H.M. Fletcher,6; H. Austen Hall,3; H. H, Statham, 
fh; CL Harrison Townsend, 8; W. Henry Ward, 7; P-. 
Lealin Waterhouse, §. Associates > H. Chalton Bradshaw, 
a; A. T. Edwards, 4: A. H. Moberly, 8; Herbert Pass- 
more, 1: J. Alan Stater, §; J. Worthing 2. 
Appointed by Cowneil > D, Theodore Fyfe, A; C, E. Sayer, 
Oo; 7.8. Atthe, O; Miss Ethel Charles, 6; Major Harry 
Karnes, ALP., 0, 

Practice (11 Mootings).— Fellows : H. V. Ashlov,7; Max 
Clarke, 10; A. W. 8. Cross, 0; W. G. Hant, 10; 5 aay 
Porks, 7; W. Gillbeo Boott, &; John Sinter, 4; F. W. 
Troup, 2; W. Henry White, 7; Wm. Woodward, 8. 
Agocatea > Horace Cubitt, 11; H. V. M. Emerson, 10; 
K. Gammell, 7; H. H. Golding, 5; C. E. Hutchinson, 4; 
Chas, MoLachlan, 5, Appointed Cowell: H. A. 
Satchell, 0; Delissa Joseph, 7; Arthur Keen, 3; Herbert 
A. Welch, 9; G. Topham Forrest, 3. 

Science (8 Moetings).—Fellows: Prof. 5, D. Adshead, 1; 
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J. Ernest Franck, 8; George Hormblower, 0: George 
Hubbard, 0; Alan E. Munby, 8; Henry A. Saul,4; H. D, 
Searles: Wood, 6: Aasociafes: CA. Daubney, 8: PW. 
Hubbard, 3; J. N. Markham, 3; Herbert dhopherd, 5: 
Digby L. Solomon, 2; T. ¥, Hansford White, |. Appointed 
by Cowneil : Sir Charles Rathen, 0; Arthur Ashbridgo, 0; 
RK. Stephon Ayling, 1; Felix Clay, 2; Robert Angel, 4: 
W. < wiley: 2; Michel Waterhouse, 1; Charles Wood- 
ward, 7. 








MINUTES. XIII. 


At the Annual General Meeting (being the Thirteenth 
General Mecting of the Session 1020-21) held Monday, nd 
May, 1921, at 8 p.m.—Present; Mr. John W, Simpson, 
Prendent, in the Chair; 31 Fellows (including 13 mombers 
of the Council) and 28 Associates (including 3 members of 
the Council), the Minutes of the meeting held 18th April, 
having been published in the Jotrewar were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

‘The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of the follow- 
ing members :—Stanialas Louis Bernier, of Paris, Hon. 
Corresponding Member, elected 1012; William Alphonaus 
Scott, Professor of Architecture in the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland, Assoriafe, elected 1899; George Lay Crick- 
may, Fellow, elected 1858; John Honry Phillipa. of Cardiff, 
Fellow, elected 1904, 

On the motion of the Hon, Secretary it wos Reso.vep 
that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of theas mem- 
bers be recorded on the Minutes of the meeting. 

The followmg Associates attending for the firat time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent :—Lealio Owen Eoes and Ion Beresford Pite.. 

The Seeretary announced the names of candidates nomi- 
Hated for election,* 

The election of Hi Rovat Htousrss true Patxer or 
Waves as Honorary Fen.ow was carried by acclamation. 

Tho President formally presented the Report of the 
Council for the official year 1920-21 and briefly reviewed 
the work of the Institute during that penod. 

At the request of the President, representatives of the 
Board of Architectural! Education, the four Standing Com- 
mittees and other Committees whose proceedings are in- 
eluded in the Report addressed the reeling On matters 
that had engaged their special consideration, Professor 
Beresford Pito [F.) speaking for the Board of Education, 
Mr. Walter Tapper [F.) forthe Art Committee, Major H, 
Corlotte, O. BLE. | F.], forthe Literature Committee, Mr, A. 
W. 8. Cross (F.) for the Practice Committee, Mr. Alan E. 
Munby (¥.] for the Science Committeo, Mr, W.G. Wilaon[F,] 
for the Competitions Committee, Mr. Sydney Porks [F.] 
for the Finance Committee, and Mr. W. BR. lavidge [41.] 
for the Town Planning Committee. : 

The President having moved the adoption of the Report 
and invited discussion uponit, the Hon. Secretary seconded 
the motion, and Mr. Wm, Woodward [¥.| brietly reviewed 
the report and spoke appreciatively of the staff and of the 
indebtedness of the Institute to the President for his dis- 
ph eorwions to the profession during his tenure of the 

Mr. John Slater | F.}and Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F.] also 
addressed the meeting, 

The motion having been put from the Chair, it was 

REsoLveD, unanimously, that the Report of the Coun- 
dil for the official year 1920-192) be approved and 
adipteut, 

Upon the motion of Mr. Woodward, seconded by Mr, 
Sydney Porka, a vote of thanks waa nd by acclamation 
to Mr. Harold Goslett [F.) and Mr. C. E. Hutchinson [4.1 
for their services as Auditors, and Mr, John Hudaon [F.] 

* The names were puldidesd in the JOURNAL for Oth Apell, p. 200, mand 
agate in the pe ame, with the pawes of | : , 
enna i rec th ames of th rope ok AO 
appear in tho next lage, 





and Mr, A. W. Sheppard [A.] were nominated Auditors for 
the ensuing year of office. 


The proceedings closed and the meeting separated at 
10 p.m. 





The Worshipful Company of Ironmongers have ap- 
ointed Mr. Sydney Tatchell [¥.), of the firm of Messrs, 
Pourchier, Tatchell and Galeworthy, aa their surveyor. 


NOTICES. 
susiness Meeting 6th June 1921. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 6th June, The names anid ad- 
dresses of the condidates (with the names of their pro- 
posers), found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for 
membership according to the Charter and By-lawa and 
peacaeinended by them for election, are as follows :— 

AS FELLOWS (0). 
Biptace; Writiaw Hexny, M.A.Cantab. [A. [888], 37 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham, and 72 Pershore Road, 
Edgbaston, i, ya Proposed by E. Guy Daw- 
her, F.S.A., od evhins , Simpaon, {. E. Bateman, 
Hu: Josern (A. 1013], 45 Finsbury Pavement, E..2. 
and 21 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey. Pro- 
eer by James & Gibson, EF. Guy Dawber, F.S.A.. 
cia J. Sturdy. 





Jouxson: Gkonok ALrnep [A. 1905), 2 Siking Road, 
Shanghai. Proposed by Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox, 
Louis Ambler. 

Mincaky: Warten Joux Nasu [A. 1885], Dell View, 
Hitchin, Herts. lp by John W. Simpaon, 
Leonard Stokes, Frank T. Bageallay. 

Siarsow: Cxem Hamimtrox |A. 1000), 24 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., and 48 Luttrell Avenue, Putney, 8. W.15. 
Proposed by William A. Pite, Harry Redfern, E. 
Vinoont Harris, 

Srxchatn: WiIttiam Braxton [4. 1912), Council Offices, 

New Malden, Surrey, and Cranford, The Crescent, 

Sideup, Kent. Propewed by Edgar & Underwood, 

W. E. Riley, Leslie Mansfield. 


' AS ASSOCIATES (19). 

Barey; Canys. Autivn Raxsousr [8 1912—Syecial War 
Hzemplion|, Parliament Mansions, Victona Street, 
S.W.1, Proposed by James Ransome, Arthur Blom- 
eld, W. Campbell Jones, 

Besner: Jawes Srauprvo (8. 1920—Special War Ex- 
emplion|, 154 Braid Road, Edinburgh. Proposed by 
John Wateon, John Wilson, BH, O, Tarbotton, 

Bioptirs-Pixcnann: Cnantes Hexar [Special War 
Ezamination|, 9 Staple Inn, Holborn. Proposed by 
Louis Ambler, Paul Waterhouse, W. A. Forsyth. 

*Bropie: Jamns (5. 1900—Special War Exemption), 3 
Palace View, Fulford, York. Proposed by Walter H. 
Beery: James Miller, H. O, Tarbolton, 

Bunset: Faaxk Russets (8. 1820—Special Wor Exe 
coplion|), Paignton, Kilmscalm, N.B. Proposed by 
Wm, B. Whitie, John Keppie, George A. Boawell. 

Coast: Autatna Gy, PAST [Special War Exami- 

matic |, aba Spencer treat, Cartiale, Proposed by 

Joseph. Forster, J. H. Martindale, J. W. Bonwell. 

*"Cooren: Faevenic Rotasxp (8, 18—Sperial Wor Bee 
em plion |, a Bomthderne,” Heallantla, Kettering. Pro. 
powed by Albert Ey Sawday, J. Alfred Goteh, F.S.A.. 
and the Council, 

Forres: Astnun B. [Special War Examination|, 250 
Wilson Ave., X.D.G., Montreal, Propel by Professor 
Perey Nobte, F. 5. Baker, Philip J, Tamer, 

Lusas: Lustre Gonpox [Special War Examination], ¢!/o 
H. V. Lanchester, Eaq., 1: Abbot Road, Lucknow. 
Proposed by D. Barclay Niven, Herbert Wiggleaworth, 
Geoffry Lucas, 
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MeConweL.: Leoxanp [Special War Examination), 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Herbort Baker, 
Franklin K. Kendall, Robert Atkinson, 

McEvers: Hanoto Ente (Special War Examination), 393 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. Proposed by 
Philip J. Turner, Professor Perey Nobles, William 
Carios, ©, B. F. . 

Mace: Tuomas Henny [Special War Examination), 2047 
Hutchison Street, Montreal. Proposed by Professor 

_ Perey Nobba, Philip J. Turner, Kenneth G. Rea- 

Meseite: Atenen |Special War Examination), 249 Manor 
Lane, Lee, 8.E12. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 

 E. Stanley Hall, C. E. Varndell. 

Minsk: James [8 1020—Special War Exemption], 39 
Smith Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. Proposed by 
Robert Miller, Andrew Black, John Keppie, A.H.3_A, 

Rav: Anruvn Gonpox [Special War Examination), 495 
Lansdowne Ave., Westmount, Quebec, Proposed. by 

_  fireo. AL Ross, Philip J. Turner, William Carless, 

TORSEULL: Beaxanp Witutam [Special War Examina- 
J, Burnet, A.R.A., Robert Atkinson, Gay Church. 

Wren: Jows Apaws [S. 1914—Special War cement 
Burton Hill, Melton Mowbray. Proposed by A. 
Sawday, Arthar Wakerley, Howard H. Thomson. 

Wrerkes: Normans Banwetr, F.8.1. (Special War Exami- 
nation! Howsing Department, Town Hall, Rochdale, 
Proposed by Professor §. 0. Adshead, P. W. Hatha- 
way and the Conneil. 

Youso: Tuomas Peace Weis [8. 1920—Special War 
Erem ption!, c/o P. MacGregor Chalmers, Esq., 05) Bath 
Street, Glasgow. Prop by Alexander N_ Paterson, 
AR.S.A., W. Hunter McNah, Jolin Keppie, A. R.S.A. 

SOTE.—The to candidates mumrkril : have been the wuliject of aprcial 
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A collection of photographs illustrating the work of 
Monsieur Chariea L. Girantt, of Paris, Royal Gold Medalist 
1920, ia now being exhibited in the Galleries af the Royal 
Institute, 2 Conduit Street, W. The Exhibition i4 open to 
the public, 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING of the 
Session will be hold Monday, 24rd May, 102), at $ p.m., for 
the following purpose —— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 2nd May ; form- 
ally to admit memberr attending for the firet time since 
thoir election. 

To read the following Paper :— 

CINEMA DESIGN. By Roseer Aratson [| F.)- 


ACHITECT's Drawing lirsk with two Dewble Kieplawt Deere and two 
bean, aleo Drawing Mis 
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Mk. BU. P. Atpew, Mhidee!, of 2 Clifton Harokt Street, Hereford, 
wold be glad to hear from any imember who haa for dispoand a copy of Ue 
ELBA, Loan alogue, now oot of print 
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MESOPOTAMIA: ARCHITECTURAL IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT TOUR. 
By Epwarp Warren, F-.S.A. [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Wednesday, 2nd March 1971, 

'T the present moment, when the political fate and future governance of Mesopotamia are 
/%, matters of anxious speculation, it may seem rash for 4 mere artist to offer his impressions of a 
AD short vicit to that land of the rivers, whose plains have, from time immemonal, witnessed the 
advent of so many successive invasions, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab, and Turkish, and 
whose history rings with the fateful clamours of the nse and fall of so many great and powerful dynasties, 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Sassanian. It is, however, to the visnal aspect of existing things, and the 
architectural vestiges of Mesopotamian history, that I venture to invite your attention, and I should 
perhaps explain, at the outset, that my tour in that country was undertaken without the least reference 
to its architecture or arch@ology. My task was to inspect those sad vestiges of the war—our molitary 
cemeteries, to report upon them, and advise as to their permanent form. This task—and happily 
for me—implied travelling over a great deal of this most interesting land, and visiting not only its 
principal towns but spending some time near many of its most ancient and notably historic sites. I had, 
however, very little leisure, and therefore have to ask your indulgence if what I have to show and 

describe to you, together with my comments and impressions, are somewhat superficial, 

In the few weeks that intervened between my appointment by the War Graves Commission and 
my chilly embarkation on a military transport at Tilbury, on 81st October 1919, I had little leisure for 
archwological study or preparation of any sort, other than technical and official, for the opportunities of 
my tour. ‘The war, and the happenings of the initially tragic and finally glorious campaign in Mesopo- 
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tamia, had taught us all something about its geography. We were all awure of its intimate connection = 
with much of Old Testament history, and most of us, I hope, knew something of Layard's and Rawlin- 
son's finds in the British Museum, and the wonders of Assyrian art to be seen there. Nineveh, Babvion, 
Nimroud, Khorsabad and Ashur, Ur of the Chaldees, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia were known, perhaps, 
in & munor degree, though recent history had made the second of these definitely and painfully in- 
teresting by its mere locality, Baghdad, Mosul, and Bussora were familiar to all readers and lovers of 
The Aranan Nights—that is, [hope, toevery one in thisroom; and the last-named, under the curtailed 
title of Basra, is now as well known by name as Southampton or Singapore. 

It was for Basra, of course, that I was destined, and, after some four rather uncomfortable weeks 
on our very crowded old P. and O. boat, crammed with officers, and with wives and children, and 
proudly bearing no fewer than 12 Generals, we made Bombay. I had the good fortune to get transferred 
immediately to a well-found and charmingly officered ship of the British India Co., and stx more very 
warm days of sailing brought me to Basra at the beginning of December. I had reflected rather dismally 
at Port Said that at that point, and about a fortnight ont from home, I was within 700 miles, as flies 
the crow or the aeroplane, from Baghdad, and that I had still, by the route ordained for me, well over 
5,000 miles still to travel in order to get there. The journey by aeroplane has been done in seven hours; 
that by-sea took me three weeks. 

When we had passed Fao, swung over the bar at high tide, and were forging up the wide waters of 
the Shatt-el-Arab, with its margins of tall feathery reeds, its forests of palm groves, and dilapidated 
bunds and mud walls, | was keenly on the watch for buildings of any kind. There were none to be seen 
for miles and miles, except what at first seemed to me to be occasional shabby ruined houses of mud, 
which appeared to be without roofs. This appearance, as I soon found out, was illusory, but the mud 
roofs being flat and without cornice or parapet, the walls seemed to be merely out off and uncovered. 
The creek of Mohammerah, with its picturesque jumble of graceful Arab mahailas, with their forward 
raking masts, charming curves of hull and high windowed poops—a reminiscence, I think, of old Dutch 
and Portuguese ships—-soon gave place to the high-built and pretentious yellow brick palace of the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah, who politely responded with one gun when we dipped our flag to him. Basra 
soon appeared as a huddle of masts, spars and funnels, backed by palm trees, over which soared the 
four great standards of the wireless station. 

I was kindly met, and taken in and done for, and next day began my official inspections. These 
lasted more or less, with various interludes of short journeys by car or motor launch, for about a 
fortnight, when, having had a loathsomely ugly but comfortable stern-wheel stoamer, and its seraings 
and Indian erew, allotted to us by the Commander-in-Chief, the Director of Works and myself steamed 
off up Tigris on our gradual progress toward Baghdad. 

T'should here remark that the riverside place we call Basra, with its three or four miles of wooden 
piers and quays, repairing docks, yards, siding and sheds, is not Basra at all, but a compound of the 
town of Ashar and the village of Maghil. The real Basra lies a mile inland, forsaken by the ever- 
shifting nver, but reachable by a ereek which divides it from Ashar, and is known by the name of the 
latter. It retams « good deal of ita old walls, mostly of sun-dried brick and mud, to which the partially 
encircling creek forms a moat. It has dirty picturesque bazaars, narrow shabby streets, wide shabby 
“ places " or irregular squares, a battered dismal-lookin f mosque ortwo. It is difficult to discriminate 
clearly between Basra and the old parts of Ashar, which are much the same. Taken as one place, 
it is a dilapidated, ill-built, out-at-elbows town, strongly Turkish in general effect, like the shabbier 
parts of Salonika before the fire of 1917. 

There are the same flat-topped houses with square projecting jealously latticed windows on the 
upper floors, and a few narrow barred windows below; there are the occasional smartish new houses 
of the wealthy, built in pale yellow brick much like that of Staines, but very inferior, and having large 
heavy doors of Indian wood, sometimes much panelled and carved, and giving glimpses, when open, of 
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quite imposing courtyards with elaborate wooden galleries. But the general effect is of dilapidation, 
dust, and heat, the brightest conceivable of blue skies, the blackest of shadows, yellow brickwork, 
tawny mud hovels, honses and baleonies painted pink, yellow, green or blue; the whole pictorially 
redeemed by the charming lines and colours of Arab dress, and the shifting kaleidoscope of humanity, 
with its attendant animal cortége of camels, horses, mules and donkeys, 

Dust everywhere, when it isn't mud, as it very quickly is within a few minntes of the heavy rain- 
storms that come sweeping up from the Persian Gulf, At Basra, and in “ Mespot " generally, the dust 
of an earthy to-day is the mud of a muddy to-morrow. Ashar Creek, which is as muddy as the rest, is, the 
best bits of it, at any rate, as picturesque notwithstanding as much of Venice and most of Amsterdam, 

From Basra a sunny afternoon and a part of the evening brought us up to Qurnah, on a palm- 
studded delta between Tigris and Euphrates, which join there to form the Shatt-el-Arab, and the 
popularly reputed and quite indefensible Garden of Eden. There are serpents there, I'm told, and 
Eves I dare say, but no garden. ‘There is, however, the Tree of Knowledge, a nahbuk, perhaps 200 
years old, withered and absolutely dead, broken off close to the earth a few weeks after we saw it by 
roystering demobilised and demoralised Britons, who climbed, inebriateand glorious, into its uninviting 
branches and fell with it to the ground. I} has sinee been set up again in concrete, and I received a 
photograph of it last week. 

A few miles above Qurnah is a piece of architecture, and one of the most charming objects on the 
Tigris, with its beautiful blue-tiled. dome, its ieturesque outer walls and courtyard, and its hapmily 
placed trees. This is the tomb of the Prophet Ezra, held in great reverence alike by Christians, 
Mahomedans and Jews. 

Not far above Kut, and after various halts for inspection of many sad vestiges of war, tranch- 
scored battlefields and groups of graves, we saw with some excitement, in the distance. on the dead 
Hat of the left bank, the startling silhouette of Ctesiphon Arch, the sorry remnant of the great palace 
of the Chosroes, 

[i you will refer to the admirable drawings Nos. $3 and 4 of Mr. Lionel Muirhead, made in 1869, 
you will see that at that date the greater part of the fagade, the arch of the great hall, and the fronts 
of its wings, were intact, Mr, Phené Spiers, in his account of Sassanian architecture, says that the 
right-hand or north-eastern wing, which is missing in my photograph of December 1919, was blown 
down in 18%), ‘There was almost no brick débris on the ground when I visited the ruins, but much 
indubitable Ctesiphon brick in village walls, culverts, and the tombs of a neighbouring native cemetery. 
However, during the ages that have succeeded the sack and rain of Ctesiphon—a large town with 
extended walls and many buildings—similar bricks were probably to be had for the mere getting. All 
along the base of the left or south-west wing, which alone remains, the bricks for a depth of about a 
foot—and they are mostly about 12in. square by about 2} inches to 8 inches thick—have been picked 
out. The bricks are of a quiet red colour, much like some of our seventeenth-century bricks, and with a 
similar rough face—very hard, admirably burnt, and set in admirable cement. 

The palace was built by Chosroes I. Fergusson gives the date as about a.n. 550, and since the 
first Chosroes’ reign was from 531 to 579, that is probably about right. The great vaulted hall was 
over 160 feet long by 88 to $4 feet wide, and vaulted with a roughly elliptical barrel vault 95 feet high 
to the crown of the arch. ‘The total width of the palace front was about 312 feet, and nearly or quite 
110 feet high. The side walls of the hall I found to be 28 feet thick. The remaining front wall is 
about 16 feet thick, The great arched entrance of the hall appears to have been always open. It is 
conjectured that it was screened by a great curtain, which [ can hardly believe, 

It seems to me that the hall, facing east by south as it does, could only be penetrated to the rear 
end by the low early morning sun, and its builders were sun-worshippers, so that the first rays of the 
risen sun would be weleome. During the hot weather and after early morning, almost the whole of the 
interior would be in shade: a great part of it was so when I took my photograph at about 11 o'clock on 
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the Slst December. As the hall probably served not only as a magnificent vestibule to the various large 
chambers of the palace, but a3 a hall of audience and for feasting, the necessity of shade under the fierce 
sun of Mesopotamia is obvious. 


The purpose of the ten side chambers, about $0 feet long by 20 feet wide, and the method of 
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lighting and ventilating them, is a matter for conjecture. They may have been guard rooms, treasure 
rooms or sleeping chambers for the winter, or even prisons; some of them may have contained the 
staircases leading to the upper floors. They have now entirely disappeared, and it is only the bonding 
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of their walls to the outer hall walls, and their foundations, that mdicate their form. The much-aroaded 
front has no window openings. It is a mere dead facade of imitative Roman design, 

The construction of the great vault is very interesting, and affords a fine field for speculation as 
to the methods employed in building it. It must be remembered that timber of a kind or of lengths 
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sufficient for seaffolding in the Western way, and planks for centering, were impossible to obtain, 
It is therefore extremely probable that, as has been conjectured by several authorities, it was built 
without anything that we should call centering. 

M. Dieulafoy's section shows that the arch rings all incline towards the inner or north-west end of the 
hall, though, according to my own observation, he makes the angle of inclination much too acute. Tho 
fact that the nngs do incline leads inevitably to the supposition that the thick end wall was first built, 
and that each succeeding ring leaning back against its predecessor received so much support that 
centering, in the strict sense, could be, and was, dispensed with. 

You will notice, however, the six parallel rows of holes on each side of the vault. These have given 
nse to much conjecture. Mr, Phené Spiers thinks they were holes to admit the chains suspending lamps, 
as it is stated that in the sack of the palace in a.p. 637 a numberof silver lamps were amongst the booty. 
The fact that several, though by no means all, of these holes contain earthenware tubes, lends colour 
to this. My own conjecture is that, whatever their subsequent use, they may have been originally the 
holes into which seaffold poles were fixed, “ punnet holes,” as we call them, and their regularity of 
spacing horizontally and vertically abets this view. Scaffolding of some sort there must have been, and 
this quite probably consisted of palm stems, which are still occasionally used for this purpose, and for 
rough bridges, etc., in Mesopotamia. 

These could hardly exceed from 35 to 40 feet in length, and would need stiffening by a good deal of 
cross-bracing, but it seems to me extremely likely that the vault was stayed from the scaffolding, 
without centering, and that the admirable quality of the cement used, with this assistance, secured 
the process of building. The Persians of the Sassanian dynasty, if they did not employ Arab workmen, 
as they probably did at Ctesiphon, most likely relied to a great extent, as do the Arab builders of to-day, 
on the wonderful sticking power of their cement. 

It is obvious that in the sixth century good fuel was obtainable for firing at Ctesiphon, as it must 
have been two thousand years before that at Babylon. Its absence to-day, when all woods and forests 
have long ago vanished, is one of the main reasons for the softness and friability of the pasty-looking 
modern Arab brick. There is no available fuel but desert serub, which is borne on donkeys frequently 
from a long distance. Another reason, I believe, is the insufficient puddling of the clay, which is full of 
salt or saltpetre. You see it gleaming like hoar frost over the dry earth along the Tigris. As to mortar, 
there is plenty of limestone at Hit, on the Euphrates, and also, I believe, farther north and west, in the 
Jebel Hamrin ridge, and round Mosul, but it is difficult to convey in quantity, and therefore costly, so 
that, at a little distance from a navigable waterway, building is apt—in Mesopotamia—to be very poor, 
and the average native material is mud for walls and roof-covering. 

[ have dealt at some length with Ctesiphon, as still being, though now a mere fragment, the moat 
striking and interesting ruin In Mesopotamia, and the most striking vestige also of the short-lived Neo- 

The distant view of Baghdad, with its large square-topped houses and its minarets rising above the 
palm tops along the banks of the broad river, is imposing, and I certainly found it exci ting. Butits river 
aspects are its only stately ones. Intensely picturesque it is at every turn and containing many beauti- 
ful domes and minarets, but most of its streets are very narrow, and some of them very squalid. There 
are a number of poorly built, though sumptuous, palaces, abutting on shabby lanes, but always con- 
taining fine inner courts and large well-windowed rooms—all, however, in that dull, slightly Kuropean- 
ised Oriental manner of uninspired architecture that stamps the dominance of Turkey. This great 
town is pervaded by the out-at-elbows, devil-may-care effect which that dominance seems to foster 
everywhere. Its bazaars are very extensive, labyrinthine, interesting and picturesque in a most 
fascinating degree. Colour and light shifting and changing, gleams of intense sunlight stabbing through 
dusky gloom, and falling upon rugs and silks, brilliantly dyed garments, shoes and slippers, amazing 
fruit stalls, copper and brass, earthenware, glass and coarse jewellery, arms and bric-A-brac; crowded 
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little cafés at every turn, and larger ones huddled into dusky ancient vaulted chambers, where divans 
and benches are oceupied by serenely imperturbable, dignified, charmingly dressed gentlemen, quietly 
smoking their houkahs, apparently with perfect conviction and content. All this forming the banks, as 
it were, to an ever-changing river of diverse and diversely clad hamanity—Arabs, Kurds, Jews, Persians, 
Syriins and Negroes, with, of course, the exotic intermixture of Tommy, Jock, and their Indian 
brothers-in-arms in various shades and degrees of khaki. Vociferous, cheerful, quarrelsome, haggling 
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and chaffering, the crowd is perforated and pushed aside inter- 
mittently by slouching, supercilious camels ; daintily treading, 
mily caparisoned Arab horses with their handsome and digni- 
fied riders: or hustled by the hideous toot and seintillating bulk 
of ineredible motor cars, bearing British officers and their ladies. 
Every little art and craft is carried on in or outside of small open 
shops—copper and brass work, wood-turning and furniture mak- 
ing, sweetmeat making and cookery. Fine dust rises every- 
where and dances in the sunbeams, and a mixed, musky Onental 
smell concards with the mixed Oriental noise. 

Of fragments and remains of antiquity Baghdad has a great 
deal, but very generally they are hard to find. At the citadel, 
which is mostly modern and Turkish, there are the remams of 
the palace in a few rooms, with extraordinarily finely and de- 
licately cut brick-vaulted ceilings of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. There are the remains of the great College or Mail- 
rasat-al-Mustansariyah, built by the Caliph Mustansir Billah in 
a.b. 1236, ruinous and partly used by the Turks as a custom 
house, which still retains a beautiful and elaborately carved brick 
doorway of great height, only possible to see by gropimg into a 
dusky café below and climbing on to a flat house-roof above, near 
its apex. There are old vaultings, columns, ete., and ancient 
bricks and stones and the like built into cellars and serdabe, 
which may be of Haroun-al-Raschid’s time, or earlier. These 
are extraordinarily difficult to date, except by a most accomp- 
lished expert. 

The mosques are, several of them, of the fourteenth century 
or older, but nearly all rebuilt or made over. Many of these, 
happily, have beautiful blue-tiled domes and graceful minarets, 
sometimes also covered with glazed tiles—mainly blue, but often, 
and, as [ think, with happier effect, having tiles only on their 
little domes, or in charmingly placed bands round their galleries 
or necking. 

Mr, Muirhead’s delightful drawings—the Abd-el-Kadr mos- 
que and the Marjan mosque—show ndinirably the colour effect 


of these. The instinct for blac seems ingrained in the Arab builders, and is probably due to the superb 
blue of their skies, which their tiles cateh and repeat ina delightful manner. 

The Serdab, or summer chamber, to which I alluded, is a typical Mesopotamian institution. It 
exists in Egypt and I expect in Syria and probably in Arabia generally. Most houses of any size or 
consideration seem to have one, It is usually semi-subterranean, its floor 5 to 6 feet below that of the 
ground floor, and its few windows facing the east or north, a little above ground level. It is frequently, 
in modern instances at any rate, provided with a wide shallow ventilating flue carried up above roof 
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aa Hi chimney anid terminating in a little dome or roof, The Open 
ing, in the serdab, to these flues is frequently a pretty little 
brick arch of a cusped shape rather Gothic in effect. 

On the outskirts of Baghdad are two binlilings of an mterest- 
ing and unusual Ly pe. both of them tombs—that of Aobeide, the 
beantifnl and favourite wile of Haroun-al-Kaschid, on the rent 
bank of the Tigns, and that of Sinbab-al-Din Umar Suhrawardi 
on the left bank. and in the northern outskirts of the town. This 
is ih brick SLrUCclilre CeMeEnLAd OVEF AS LO its Strange, Tie her Yere- 
table, conical roof or spire. It really suggests a long cone. It 
was built at the end of the eighth century probably, since Haroun 
reicned from a.p. 786 to 805, but LT doubt if much of the original 
structure remains. 

You will notice the rows of projecting crockets or acrotena. 
These are features which appear in both these examples, and also 
in the similar tomb roof over the crave of the prophet Ezekiel at 





Kifil, on the southern Euphrates. In these last two instances the Kuan Onewan; Bacupan. 


niches are astride those of the course below, instead of arch over 

arch as in Zobeide’s. and in Ezekiel’s tomb the niches are expressed externally by shallow arches, having 
less therefore of the vegetable effect of the round bnck miches. As to the crockets or projecting 
heads to niches, I have my own surmise, Apart from ther decorative effect in arresting the eye, an 
effect frequently gainedin Western church spires by crockets, by small dormer windows or decorative 
hands. it must be remembered that Arab bulders have not the haht of complete external seattoldines 
such as we employ. They built chiefly from rough stages inside their walls. It is obvious that it 
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would be impossible to build the final cone or cap from inside, if indeed the narrow space near the top 
would admit of working, and these crockets would admirably support a staging from which the cap 
could be completed. 

Zobeide's tomb was the only one I could enter. The interior seemed to be just a reversal of the 
exterior—that is,that the whole construction was practically a series ofsuperposed niches or pendentives. 

I have now to deal with what, to me, is one of the most interesting buildings in Baghdad or indeed 
in Mesopotamia. This is variously known as the Khan Ortmah, or the Augf Khan, a superb brick 
warehouse for storing merchandise brought from a distance by caravan or boat, and built in 1959 by 
Marjan ibu Abdullah ibu Abdul Rahman, a freed slave of a sultan, who became rich. He founded this 
khan as an endowment for the Marjan mosque near it, which was built two years earlier at his cost, and 
beneath whose dome he is buried. Mr. Muirhead’s drawing No. 10 gives an excellent impression of the 
interior, which is a little over 40 feat wide. 

The roof is very interesting, and resembles that of the ruined palace of Taq-Eivan in Persia, being 
a brick barrel vault intersected by a double tier of dormer windows at intervals, reducing the roof 
practically to a series of broad transverse arches, between which the upper-dormers are carried by cross 
arches, the only extra light, plus perpetual ventilation, beng the brick latticed opening at one end, 
and a small high-placed window at the other. This is really a noble galleried hall. It would make an 
udmirable church. Along its sides are two floors of lock-up chambers for merehanilise, the upper rooms 
reached by the gallery, Its rent is immensely high, and its tenant makes a good thing out of the fees 
for letting secure housing space to caravan contractors and merchants, [ believe. Externally it is so 
built up against and smothered by the shops of the bazaars that little but its very odd-looking roof is 
visible. 

Four miles or so upstream from Baghdad, on the right bank, and attainable if you will by an 
antique double-decked old horse tram, is Kazimain, a most notable place, a kind of little Musulman 
cathedral city, its narrow and theatrically picturesque streets and unlikely houses as well as its 
most attractive bazaars being crowded round and up against the sacred courts of the great mosque. 
Here are the tombs of the Tth and $th Shia Imams, Musa ibu Ja'far, and his grandson Muhammad ibu 
‘Ali. This is one of the great pilgrimage places in Mesopotamia, or Iraq as it is easier to call it, and the 
mosque is one of the finest, if not the very finest, in that country, The shrine existed in the tenth 
century, its builder unknown ; it was plundered by the populace of Baghdad in the eleventh, but 
restored soon after. Nasr-ud-Din, Shah of Persia, cansed the twin domes to be plated with gilded 
copper, and the minarets also to be nehly gilt. 

Some 65 to 70 miles up the Tigris, on the left bank, is the ancient and most curiously interesting 
town—Samarra—lying a few miles north of the ruins of Opis. 

Siimarra is built close to the river bank, which here is composed of a sort of natural concrete or 
coarse conglomerate of pebbles. This has been cut into, and, so to speak, built up and fortified with its 
own material Insuch a way that it is difficult to discriminate accurately between the works of nature 
and of man. My slide shows the ecliff-like bank, with the ancient medimval-looking gate tower of the 
Persian enceinte. The town, absolutely enclosed by its bastioned walls of mud and brick, with their 
curious Ghibelline-looking battlements, is a compact, rather pleasant-looking little place, huddled round 
a big mosque with # gilded dome and tall minarets. 

[ give you an aenal photograph, which shows how absolutely bewalled and self-contained is this 
town. 

Some half-mile or less to its north-east, and hard by the remaims of the great walled court of a 
demolished mosque, is the most singular tower Lever saw. ‘This spiral of solid brick s#ems to be in all 
probability of Persian origin, like the ruined palace a few hundred yards away on the river bank, and 
serving some ritual purpose of sun worship. Its top would certainly be an admirable place from which 
to greet the rising sun. It has a spiral path about 6 feet wide winding round it from the base to the 
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summit, where there is a sort of little cireular pen. Having toiled to the top, I should judge it to be 
some 170 to 180 feet high. From this height one sees the extraordinary labyrinth of aligned mounds, 
which recent aerial photograph plans, and notably those published and explained by Colonel Beazely 
in the Geographical Journal, make much plainer to the reader of his fascinating little article than it is 
from the tower top. 

This is the city, or series of cities, known as Eski Baghdad, or Olil Baghdad, 1 can only show you 
a portion, but this includes one of the extmordinary quatrefoiled spaces, park, garden, or looped race- 
course, of which there are several, 

Ruin is everywhere round Samarra, and the prospect from the spiral tower is a melancholy one, 
The Persian palace has little left but its arched portal on the river bank and its débris inshore—stones, 
bricks, and even curious half-columne of the coarse alabaster from Ashur or Mosul: In the midst of 
these ruins, which are intersected by military trenches of the late war, isa wonderful serdab : an 
immense, roughly circular underground chamber, open to the sky, hacked out of, and built up with, the 
pebble conglomerate, and having arched recesses arrangod like the petals of a flower around its cireum- 
ference, In some of these a little old plasterwork of Persian effect, but not, I think, very ancient, still 
lingers. I suppose that the great circular centre was possibly roofed over in some way, or perhaps 
sereened in the hot weather by some kind of awning or velanum. I found nothing, however, to suggest 
either form of covering. 

From Samarra, which has a station of that name on the German Baghdad railway, that runs along 
the opposite bank, it is easy to get as far towards Mosul as the railhead at Kalat Shergat, distant 
some four mules from the site of Ashur, ancient capital of Assyria, We were, perhaps fortunately, 
detained two nights at Shergat, on account of rain. This enabled us to walk over to Ashur, where 
German excavation has exposed a good deal that is interesting of the ruins of the ancient palace and 
its fortifications on a long and lofty mound close to the Tigris, and the roughly Hageed quay near 
the river. We had the mild excitement of two successive night attacks by neighbouring Arabs, upon the 
camp and station, easily repulsed with a good deal of fancy firing in the dark by the native shebanas, 
Ordrilled Arabs. After a long cold drive of 66 miles of tableland in our faithful Ford ear, and a midday 
halt at a picturesque khan, we plunged down a muddy, winding road to the finely metalled last few 
miles Into Mosul. 

Mosul is a charming-looking town and of a picturesqueness impossible to describe. Mr. Muirhead 
has shown it most charmingly in his drawings Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17. It retains much of its very 
Kuropean-looking old fortifications, and is most pleasantly placed right on theriver bank opposite the 
sites of Nineveh and Kouyunjik, and the villages of Nebi Yunus and the tomb of Jonah. It is full of 
crowded Musulman cemeteries with battered tombs of stone and brick, It has several large mosques, 
with tall minarets, one of them very badly out of the perpendicular. Its streets are mostly narrow, 
ill paved and none too clean, but more European in effect than Onental ; it constantly 
suggested Spain or Italy, with its lanes curtained by blank high walls. It has the remains of a Roman 
bridge, completed by an interval of Turkish pontoon boats. It has a strong Christian element in its 
population and several Christian churches. Tt has many sulphur springs, the smell of which one has 
to get used to. 

Nineveli and Kouyunjik we visited, but found them little but broad lofty mounds, breached 
only by one road, that mark and cover the walls, and the site of Sennacherib's palace; Jonah’s tomb, 
after the removal of our boots, we were permitted to see, We also managed to visit Nimroud, where 
we found two of the great human-headed winged lions still embedded but peeping above the soil, 
Khorsabad, to my regret, we could not visit. 

Much of my time and attention at Mosul was devoted to the examination of what is ealled Mosul 
marble, but what is really a coarse greenish slabaster, This has been quarried and used from time 
immemorial. Most of the winged bulls and lions from Nineveh, Khorsabad and Nimroud are carved in 
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this material; so are all or nearly all the beautiful bas-reliefsfrom Kouyunjik and the splendid lion-hunt 
in the Bntish Museum. 

A softish, rather pretty, variety of this alabaster is quarned some two miles out of Mosul, and I 
found that its strata lie close to the surface and are separated by narrow layers of hard vellow clay, 
exactly like coarse pottery—large blocks 6 or] 
feet long by about 2 feet Square were being got 
cer © = i | out. It has bean much used in modern Mosul 
x eo —— “| and in the old monastery near Calah and Nim- 
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roud. It 1s, however, quite unreliable if ox- 
posed to weather. 

Mosul has a weaving industry and its rugs 
are well known. It gives its name to a power- 
ful and heady sweet wine made from raisins that 
is much esteemed. If has wide spaces, large 
palaces, and always the mountains just across 
the Tigris, Shabby and sulphurous as it is, it 
has charm and poetry and,to my thinking, is the 
most attractive of the considerable towns of 
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Banyiox,. Bro. ow Tautan GAaTEewar. Mesopota mia. 

I have, so far, dealt with the towns and 
sites on the Tigris. [ now propose to say a little, and toshow a few photographs, relating to those upon 
the Euphrates, of which I saw less, but which, of course, include that tremendous centre of historical 
interest—Babylon. I shall at once disclaim all intention of offering you out of my scant knowledge, 
and after my few hours’ visit to the central site of Babylon, anything more than a few observations 
upon the architectural and sculptural remains there, and a few photographs of details, 


BaBrLon, 

Most tourists in Mesopo- 
tamua, | believe—and what was 
I, after all, but a tourist on an 
official tour, with a few casual 
hours at his disposal and a little 
knowledge of architecture ?— 
most tourists on visiting Baby- 
lon are primanly concerned in 
fixing to their own satisfaction, 
and subsequently describing to 
ther frends, the site and the 
ruins of the Tower of Babel. In 
that sense I break awoy from the 
ranks of my tribe. [ may have 
geen the site of that tower, or I 
maynot. [shoulil like to believe 
that it is the extraordinary 
mound crowned by a strange 
tower split in two, by lightning it is said, which marks the site of ancient Borsippa, and is by many 
accepted as the Tower of Babel. Itis known to the Arabs as Birs Nimroud. Mr. Muirhead’s drawing 
(No. 11) gives its distant effect much as I saw it in February of last year. It lies six or seven miles to 
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the south of the site of Babylon and is a salient and sur- 
prising feature of the landscape. Sir Henry Layard 
thought it probable that the brick tower, now shattered 
and ruinous, was the culminating feature of 4 great five- 
terraced palace, while Sir Henry Rawlinson believed it to 
be the ruins of & temple of Nebo erected by Nebuchad- 
negzar and built m seven stages representing the seven 
planetary spheres, each sphere being represented by a 
typical colour in enamelled bricks, Layard says that frag- 
ments of stone, marble and basalt are scattered about the 
mound, The Tower of Babel may, however, have been 
at Babil, to the north of the main central ruins, The 
Kasr, or palace, with its remains of roads, of ratewarys, of 
Nebuchadnezzar's banqueting hall. and of the famous 
hanging gardens, supported by brick piers and arches, 
absorbed most of our attention, and notably the great 
piers of the gate of the goddess Ishtar, and the splen- 
didly preserved and beautiful reliefs in brickwork of bulls, 
horses and unicorns, which adorn them. 

Next in importance to the artist, as distinct from the 
archeologist, is the celebrated lion in black basalt. The 
bricks—that is, those of Nebuchadnezzar's date—are 
mostly about 3 inches thick and from 14 inches to 18 inches 
square, pale buff in colour, hard and well burnt. They are 
all stamped on the underside with his name and attributes. 
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Ta¢l- Boatan, shan REWMARSHAN, PEMALA. 


Those laid on pathways and terraces, as well, I presume, ts those laid over flat roofs. pler-tops or sur- 
faces open to the weather, seem to have been |aid and set in bitumen. Iam able to show you fragments 


of the brick and the bitumen 
which I was permitted to bring 
away. You will see that the 
bitumen adhering to the brick 
is marked with reeds. It is, 
therefore, evident that it was 
laid over reeds. Lean only sup- 
pose that this was to enable it 
to be laid with less waste, for, 
under the fierce sunshine of a 
Babylonian summer, bitumen 
would melt and run like tur. 
Some of the bricks, however, 
are similarlymarked with reeds 
—I suppose because they were 
laid on reeds to dry before 
firing. However, I speak in the 


Tat Bostas, SEAN KERMAN SAH, Pena, 
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presence of experts and had better be careful. The Babylon of to-day is a wilderness of mounds, most 
confusing without a plan and quite possibly misleading with one. It is easy, however, to make out 
certain great features, such as the Greek Amphitheatre and the great piers of the bridge across the 


Euphrates. 
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South of Babylon hes the singularly pretty little town of Hillah, without much in the way of definite 
architevtural features, but a pleasant riverside little town, where we were most hospitably and delight- 
fully entreated by the Political Mess, to whom all honour and gratitude. The houses of Hillah are 
largely built with bnicks from the ruins of Babylon. Twenty-five miles or so to the west of Hillah lies 
Kerbela, a big town as Mesopotamian towns go, and containing two great mosques, one of which is the 
chief shrine of Shia devotion and pilgrimage ; 1 contains the tomb of Ali Hussein, the grandson of the 
Prophet. This shrine attracts an enormous number of Persian pilgrims and well-to-do Persian resi- 
dents. The Political Officer, himself a Persian, told me that the population of the town is two-thirds 
Persian. The town looks prosperous and has wide streets of large houses really superior to anything of 
the kind I saw elsewhere in Mesopotamia. 

Nejaf, farther south, l was unable to visit. Itis, lam told, a most interesting and attractive town. 

Twenty-five miles north of Hillah is the great Hindié Barrage, as to which I shall say nothing, as 
my friend Mr. Money is present and will tell us, from intimate knowledge, how that great work was 
projected and ¢arried through. Twenty miles south of Hillah is Kifil—the site of Ezekiel’s shrine. 

T have only one more Euphrates town to speak about, and to show by photograph, and that is Hit, 
which lies about 70 miles west by north of Baghdad, on the fringe of the great desert, Hit is unnsual asa 
Mesopotamian town, in being built of and walled in with limestone rubble instead of bricks and mud. 
It is piled on a monticule of rock, and at a mile’s distance looks strangely European, Spanish or Italian. 
Its narrow, stone-built little streets wind up under stone arched gateways. The great preoccupation 
of Hit is its important bitumen industry. Close to the town, and pervading a large area of ground, are 
the bitumen wells. There are, indeed, black lagoons of this most useful but nasty-looking product 
constantly surging up amidst tufts and islets of coarse grass and scrub, and what I suppose must be 
called refineries, of a primitive order, stud the shores of these Stygian lakes,sending up to the heavens 
black clouds of smoke, and most unrefined smells. 

I terminate my Euphrates views with a Persian water-wheel of the type commonly used on that 
river. In this rather remote connection with Persia, may I say that our duties of inspection led us for 
afew days, in January, into that fascinating country —fascinating even in winter timeand under snow, 
which, indeed, stayed our progress at Kermanshah. We started from Kuraitu and went by Sar-i-Pul, 
Karind, ete. We had to ascend the fairly formidable Pei Tak pass—fortunately then free of snow, and 
halted to inspect the homan-looking stone arched fountain half-way up. We reached Kermanshah with 
difficulty, and very late at night. 

Four or five miles northward of Kermanshah, on the rocky flank of a high hill, are the arehed 
grottoes of Tak-i-Bostan. The left-hand and greater grotto is $0 feet high, 24 feet wide,and 22 feet deep; 
the right-hand, and smaller, 17 feet high, 114 feet deep, and 19 feet wide. At the back of the great 
arch or grotto 15 4 large bas-relief showing Chosroes [1. between two supporting figures, while below he 
is shown on horseback and bearing a lance. At the sides of this grotto are charming reliefs of boar and 
stag hunting. [can show you the stag hunt, King Chosroes IT. appears at the top of the panel entering 
the field on horseback under the royal wmbrella, and accompanied by his retainers. Below he is shown 
galloping after and shooting at the deer. Below again he is riding home, after the chase. Near the 
top, in the left-hand corner of the relief, is a sort of scaffold, on which are musicians with instruments. 
There are also, in connected panels, elephants and camels bearing off the dead game. 

To the right of the smaller arch, and on the face of the rock, is a large and most interesting. relief 
of a bolder execution and symbolical intention. Two kings are standing upon » prostrate figure, and 
are holding the royal cirelet or “ eydars.” Behind the left-hand king is the god Ormuzd, with 
flaming nimbus. Lord Curzon says “ this is generally accepted as representing the investiture of 
Shapur I, with a share of the royal dominion, ly his father Ardeshir Babekan, in the presence of the 
god Ormuzd," an act which is also indicated by the double heads that appear on some of Ardeshir's 
coins. The prostrate hgure is conjectured to be that of Artabanus, the last Parthian king. 
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As a conclusion to my Persian and Mesopotamian impressions, I show you one scene of our snowy 
journey south-westward to the Mesopotamian frontier and Baghdad, 

My most cordial thanks are due to Mr. Lionel Muirhead for the beautiful and most interesting and 
remarkable series of drawings he has so kindly lent me, and which he himself will tell us something 
about, and to Mr, Money, for the loan of some excellent slides and for a great deal of first-hand 
information as fo Mesopotamia. This gentleman also we are to hear upon the subject of the great 
Barrage at Hindié, and that of irrigation in Mesopotamia, as to which he is an expert. My further 
thanks are due to Colonel S. Smith, who accompanied me on my official tour, not only for the loan of 
some excellent photographs, but for the admirable patience with which he not only supported my 
architectural vagaries, but aided and abetted them ; also to the Royal Geographical Society, for most 


kindly attention to my enquiries and for the loan of slides. 


Mr. R. I. Mowry, C.E., followed with a description, 
illustrated by slides, of the construction of the Hindte 
Barrage and the works of irrigation in Mesopotamia, 
carried out uider the advice and supervision of Sir 
William Willcocks. In order to provide a channel for 
the flood water of the Euphrates an excavation some 
$0 feet deep had to be made and the earth excavated 
to be shifted, the whole of the work being done by 
Arab labour under English supervision. The Arab 
method of transporting material is to lay a square of 
cloth or cotton fabric on the ground, put earth on to 
it, gather the four corners together, sling it like a bag 
over the shoulder, and carry it to where the earth is 
. to be deposited. For the Hindié Barrage the material 
excavated had to be transported some two miles. A 
number of Arabs were called together, and the ad- 
vantages of the wheelbarrow explained to them. 
They listened in silence, and at the end an old Arab 
spoke: “A thousand years ago you men from the 
West were unknown here. We have been here since the 
days of Moses. Do you think you can teach us anything 
about the handling of earth?" However, they learnt 
to use the wheelbarrow, and some million or so cubic 
yards of earth were transported by its means. 

The question arose as to the material with which to 
construct the barrage. The lime came from Hit, and 
the stone for the great foundations and for the piteh- 
ing came also from that district, 150 miles above the 
barrage. Stone could not be used throughout for the 
barrage owing to the difficulties of transport. The 
mud and soil at the site of the barrage, however, were 
found suitable for making bricks, and it was decided 
to build the barrage of brickwork. Brick-makers 
were sent out from England, At first the bricks were 
somewhat soft, but later they were harder, and ulti- 
mately very good well-baked bricks were turned out. 
The output was about two million bricks a month. 


The barrage was finished just before Turkey entered 
the war; in fact, some of the engineers were made 
prisoners. The married men were forced to leave 
their wives and families at Baghdad, and the men were 
sent to Aleppo under a strong escort of soldiers, It 
is & three or four weeks’ journey; the soldiers got 
tired, and, one by one, the escort dropped away, until, 
finally, the men arrived at Aleppo without any escort 
atall, Anxiety was felt aa to the fate of the barrage. 
Tt was learned, after the capture of Baghdad, that the 
retreating Turks despatched a body of troops to de- 
troy the barrage. But the local Arabs, realising its 
value, rose in a body and prevented the Turks damag- 
ing it, The result was that the first year after our 
capture of Baghdad, owing to the increased area of 
land the barrage had made it possible to cultivate, 
such & surplus of forage and grain was grown that the 
whole of our Army in Mesopotamia was fed from the 
country itself, and an enormous amount of shipping 
which would otherwie have been required to trans- 
port supplies from India to Mesopotamia was set free 
for other uses, and this at a time when the enemy sub- 
IMArINes Were most active. 


Mr, Liowen Murrugzanp, who had lent for the occa- 
sion a numerous collection of water-colour drawings, 
the work of his own hand during a long sojourn in 
Mesopotamia, made a tour of the room explaining the 
subjects depicted, and relating incidents in connection 
therewith 


On the motion of Sir G. K. Scorr-Mowncurerr, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., seconded by Sir Witntam Gos- 
comMBE Jou, R.A., the thanks of the meeting were 
passed by acclamation to Mr. Warren and his coad- 
jutors in the evening's proceedings, Mr. Money and 
Mr. Muirhead, 
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ARCHITECTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
IN FRANCE. 


We note with regret the death of our Freneh con- 
frére, Gustave-Adolphe Gerhardt, at the age of 78. His 
career was so typical of that of the architect of ability 
in France that we record its outline for the information 
of members. 

He was Grand Prix de Rome in 1865; completed 
his studies and encois at the Villa Medicis, and on his 
return to Paris was forthwith appointed Inspector of 
Works at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Later he was 
promoted to be architect successively of the Ecole des 
Arts et Métiers, of the Collége de France, where he 
succeeded Ancelet, and of the Chiteau de Compiégne. 

Among his private works were the remodelling of 
the old Hotel-Dieu at Poitiers for the requirements of 
the University; where he restored the exterior and 
designed the alterations and extensions for the Faculty 
of Science. He was the author of the monument to 
Emile Augier, Place de l'Odéon, and of that to Claude 
Bernard, opposite the Collége de France, of which 
Guillaume was the sculptor. In the competition for 
the Hotel de Ville at Paris, his was one of the premi- 
ated designs. Wounded in the war of 1870, where he 
fought side by side with Henri Regnanlt, he was 
awarded the Médaille Militaire: in 1873 he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and subsequently 
rose, from Chevalier, to be Offcier of that Order. 

After his retirement from the Baitiments-Civils he 
became private architect to the Ecole de Médecine, 
and his Teath was the result of a chill contracted at 
a meeting on the works. He is succeeded in thia 
appointment by our friend Jean Hulot, whose beauti- 
ful drawings of Sclinus, prepared during his tenure of 
the Grand Prix de Rome, were brought to London at 
the invitation of the Royal Institute in 1908, and 
exhibited at the Galleries of the Old Water Colour 
Society. 

When shall we see in England a parallel to the 
career of Gerhardt? What an incentive to the student 
would be the certainty that, if he gained the great 
prize of his profession, he would be officially recognised 
e the Government; that on his return to England 
after a satisfactory fulfilment of the conditions of his 
Rome studentship, he would be appointed, at first in 
some minor capacity, to the care and control of a 
State building; second, or third, in command, per- 
haps, at ary Court Palace, under one of the 
great chiefs of his profession; rising, as he proved his 
capacity and merit, to be principal architect of o 
amaller Government office or Palace, and, eventually, 
of Windsor Castle or the Houses of Parliament. His 
salary would be small, but his professional position 
assured, and when works to the building of which he 
had charge had to be carried out, would receive the 
usnal professional fees, he being personally responsible 
to the Ministry, 

But no! the Office of Works absorbs all such 
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opportunities here ; and, instead of encouraging the 
independent artist, does ita best to suppress him. 

J. W.8. 


ON RUNNING STREAMS THROUGH 
TOWNS: AN OBJECT LESSON, 


SOME years ago the Corporation of Bradford organ- 
sed a competition for the best scheme for improvin 
the lay-out of the central portion of the city, When the 
intending competitors received the plan of the city as 
existing, on which to base their proposals, one feature 
in it consisted of the course of a stream apparently 
meandering through it, shown mostly by dotted lines, 
and labelled “‘ Bradford Beck."" In the course of a visit 
to the city to study the ground, I learned that people 
then living in Bradford could remember fishing on the 
banks of this rivulet, then an open brook: Since then 
it appeared that it had been gradually built over so as 
to become practically an underground watercourse. 

Bradford appeared to me then to be one of the most 
dull and arid towns, in outward appearance, that Thad 
ever been in; a desert of stony streets, without any 
relief to the eye. It at once occurred to me that one of 
the best things that could be done to improve the 
amenities of the town would be to resurrect the Brad- 
ford Beck and turn it into an open running rivulet as 
a redeeming feature in the city scenery. I was the only 
competitor who took this view ; and the central por- 
tion of my plan, which is here reproduced, shows the 
scheme I proposed. At the left-hand lower corner of 
the plan, where the Beck first enters on the plan, it 
would be seen running round curve between con- 
taining walls, with a little circular garden and a foun- 
tain on the ground level, within the bend of the curve, 
Higher up, where the origimal course of the Beck 
off at an angle, I proposed continuing it in a new chan- 
nel, with a curve following the line of one of the pro- 
posed blocks of new buildings ; and planting this open 
portion of it with a row of clipped trees along the 
margin. 

T got little sympathy. The authorities plainly inti- 
mated that they did not want to be bothered with the 
Bradiord Beck, having already allowed it to be de- 
stroyed ; and the then Borough engineer (whosy name 
I unfortunately forget), who introduced himself to me 
in the exhibition-room of the designs, and showed me 
a great deal of courteous attention, took me to the out- 
skirta of the town to showme the Beck there as a tumb- 
ling mass of drainage, I said =“ It is entirely your own 





faults; you have put a runnin sate to the wore! wae 
you can pul vf to—viz., to turn rhinige into it. If you 
nt once 


put a stop to that by a special by-law, one 
rainy month would clear the stream again.” What 
remaing is, that Bradford might have had a bright 
running stream through it, and they have turned it 
into on underground sewer. 

The reason T have not made this little protest at an 
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earlier date is that my whole set of plans got mislaid my proposal is worth putting on record—as an object 
for some time, and I have only just recovered them. lesson. 
But though late in the day, I venture to think that H. Heatacore Statuam [F,]. 
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The ceptral part of Mr. H. H. Statham’s plan in the Bradford Improvement Competition, showing the proposal to 
render the Bradford Beck oe feature in the City scenery. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. . 
The R.1.B.A. Visit. 

Take are two or three architectural works of the 
first magnitude now in course of erection in England. 
The London County Hall is one of them: o vast struc- 
ture on one of the most imposing sites in the world, the 
result of an open competition won by a young man, Mr. 
Ralph Knott, more than ten years ago, and now nearing 
completion at hits hands. 

Many difficulties, not least of them the war, have 
hindered the progress of the building and distracted 
the architect from his work; but what great building 
has ever been erected without difficulties of one kind 
or another? The real difficulty is to surmount the 
difficulties, and some sixty members of the Institute 
who visited the building under Mr. Knott's guidance 
on Saturday, May 7th, were impressed with the success 
he is in process of achieving. 

The plan, always masterly, has grown more so in 
the course of the revisions and refinements that have 
been niaide—so simply to read that no single member 
of the party failed to find his way to the tea-room at 
the appoimted hour, or, indeed, to keep touch with 
either of the parties which Mr. Knott and Mr. Riley 
conducted over the building from the basement to the 


roof, 

The Council Chamber, unfortunately still obscured 
with scaffolding, is the centre to which all routes lead, 
but so arranged that members of the publie bent on 
business with the County Council staff can avoid it and 
reach the offices of the officials without coming into 
contact with the County Councillors. For the latter's 
ise a magnificent series of committee-rooms, libraries, 
refreshment-rooms, ete., ia provided close to the Coun- 
cil Chamber, opening on to a raised terrace in the re- 
cessed portion of the river front, from which they may 
contemplate, undisturbed by the pedestrians on the 
embankment below, the London River and their legia- 
lative competitors on the further shore. This semi- 
circular recess, designed, no doubt, to secure some of 
the effects of light and shade which otherwise the sun 
would deny to this northern front, is the motive of the 
whole design upon which success or failure depends. 
A bold experiment, and carried out with no uncertain 
mind. Great columns proclaim it as the central feature, 
groupe of statuary flank it, river steps had up to it, the 
roof above is, or will be, surmounted by a fleche rising 
some 200 feet from the river level, Here is an architec- 
tural setting of great daring in the shadow of which 
our Councillors of the future will meditate on their 
labours. Standing on this terrace, surrounded though 
it is at present with scaffold poles and heaps of unfixed 
masonry, it is clear that Mr. Knott has provided a 
worthy setting for the work of the London County 
Council. | 

Time alone can show if the purpose of this great 
building has been achieved. Tf the legislation which 
comes out of it is marked by the simplicity and large- 
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ness Of idea which dominate it, the architect will have 
deserved well of the public, Those members of the 
Institute who availed themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the building in its present u ed state 
ure eager to see it again when the finishing touches 
are complete and the scaffolding removed. 

Mr. Knott has kindly invited the Art Committee to 
arrange another visit, of which due notice will be given 


to members, . ! 
Maurice E. Wrap [F.}, 
Hoa. Sere. Art Commiltes. 
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The Parsipest, Mr. Jonw W. Simrsox, in formally pre- 
senting the Annoal Report, said that the Institute was now 
ina condition of activity and well-being that had never 
before been reached, This wae due not only to the work of 
the Council but to members’ great revival of interest in the 
Institute and to the hearty support they gare to the Presi- 
dent and Council in the work they were engaged in, The 
men who had fought in the War had of course the first 
claim to consideration, and the Council had been able to 
help them by means of the Henry Jarvis Studentships and 
by special concessions in the Examinations, The Council 
hoped to have done a great deal more for them through the 
State Housing Scheme ; but owing to the general flatness 
in the business of house-building and to much of the work 
having been undertaken by Government Departments, the 
Council had not been able to do as much this year aa lost. 
With regard to the Standing Conditions of Contract, there 
had been a litth: misunderstanding between the builders 
and the Inwtitute which he was glad to inform members had 
now been entirely removed. A Conference had been called 
of architects, builders and surveyors, and the Council hoped 
before long to put before the General Body a form which 
would constitute a fair model of conditions suitable for 
building contracts in general, The President went on to 
say that he proposed, with the pocreienes) of the meeting, 
te vary the procedure usually followed in presenting the 
Annual Report. He would ask ci ee at peak of the 
Board of Architectural Education and of the Standing and 
other Committees to say a few words about the special 
work that had engaged their consideration, and after that 
it would be open to members to ask questions and to dis- 
couse the Report. Tf he might say so without being in- 
vidious, he thought the Literature Committee had greatly 
distinguished iteelf by instituting the popular jectures on 
Architecture. The first of the series, fir Clutton Brock's 
lecture, giver the previous week, was enormously attended 
and was o very great sucecss. He would like to mention 
also the Art Committee's scheme for instituting a bronze 
medal overy year for the best streot facade, This was the 
beginning of what be hoped would be a still greater scheme 
to be put inte operation throughout the provinces, The 
idea was to encourage building owner to put up fine and 
distingwished architectural fronte to their buildings. and 
when an cepecially good piece of work was done the Insti- 
tute would recognise it and award a medal to the author. 
The Practice Committee were also engaged on an important. 

roject, viz., a scheme for the establishment of a Union for 
Professional Defence, to which not only members af the 
Institute would belong, but every reputable architect. 

Professor Bengsromp Pitre UP, epeaking for the Board 
of Architectural Edneation, aaid he was sorry that their 
chairman, Mr. Waterhouse, waa unable to be present. 
The Board owed a great dea! to bia constant ekilful 
conduct of their business. The outstanding matter to 
which the attention of the Institute might be directed 
was the growth of the schools of architecture throughout 
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the country, Since the Board was constituted these 
schools had prepared syllabuses which were approved by 
the Board. The teachers were known to, and the schools 
were recognised by, the Board, and the certificates granted 
by these schoole were accepted by the Inatitute as 
exempting from the Intermediate Examination. In each 
case the Institute appointed ite external examiner, in order 
that these certificates should not be awarded without the 
Institute's cognisance, The growth of that system had 
heen exceedingly helpful for architecture as an art; it had 
prevented architectural education from becoming steret- 
typed, and it had allowed the growth of individuality in 
the teachers at the different schools; ao that Scotland and 
London need not be cast in the aume righ] mould of train- 
ing andidesas, But it had become obvious that the Insti- 
tute could not say to echools equipped aa those schools 
were: “ You ahall educate aa you think best, under 
our supervision, for the Intermediate atandard, and shall 
eo no further; your education, ao far ia we recognise it, 
ataya there,” that was an anomalous position, the farce 
of which had bean gradually felt by the Board, and they, 
and the Council, had come to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to encourage the higher and advanced studies in 
the echools, as well as the elementary ond intermediate 
studies. And the only way to do this effectively and 
freely wos to allow the schoola to inaugurate courses of 
study for the Final Examination, as they had done for the 
lotermediate, and to take up the position that the Institute 
would recognise those courses of study as B hairsat hae for the 
Final Examination, From the point of view of giving 
freedom and individuality to the achools of architecture, 
that was a very wise policy ; it encouraged the teachers to 
specialise in their own particular way for advanced atudies. 
Of course, it might be that a stadent would go to Liverpool 
for town planning and somewhere else for ferro-concrete 
work. That particular character would become a valuable 
asset toa school, and a achool should be allowed to develop 
it. The important question for the Institute was how this 
training for the Final Examination would affect the 
parental character of the Institute, what would be the effect 
on this progeny which had been reared by foster-mothers 
in different parte of the country, Personally, he had no 
anxiety about that matter; the professional inatincta 
cultivated in the cities where these schools are were o very 
valuable asset to the profession, Professional inatinct wae 
not solidified in London only; they could very well trust 
the provinces. But the Institute had taken the precaution 
af retaining two important subjects ander ite own especial 
direction : one was the subject of professional penoune: on 
which the Final Examination was reserved to the Board of 
Architectural Education, and the other was that tho sub- 
jects of design submitted for the Final Examination should 
passed by two external examiners appointed by the 
Institute. So that whilat cultivating and encouraging the 
growth of higher studies in the younger universities and 
achools, the Institute wae retaining the examination in 
professional practice and the right to adjudicate upon the 
designs, This power was very important, and it was hoped 
that the Institute would recognise the importance of ex- 
orciaing it with the greatest caution, and encourage the 
independence of the provincial schools aa mach a4 possible, 
while retaining the power which should properly belong to 
the Institute in Londen, There wes one other matter, one 
of growing importaner, and of ronal interest. Examina- 
tions in architecture, which had come to stay, must of 
necessity be ‘clastic. They had candidates from India 
coming to the Institute, and it was obvious that it would 
be absaord to set an Indian candidate an examination on 
the London Building Act, or in the materials which were 
peculiar to London or England. That was e problem 
which was engaging the attention of the Board, and they 
had a special committer sitting on it, 
Mr, Wauten Tarren [F.], representing the Art Standing 
Committee, referred to the visite to buildings which his 
Committee were organising as an innovation, due to their 
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admirable honorary secretary, Mr. Maurice Webb. The 
award of o medal for the beat atreet frontage was, he sur 
posed, the beginning of a Committee of Taste, and the 
improvement of street frontages which it would help to 
bring about would bean excellent beginning. Whether it 
would result in good architecture was a matter of opinion. 
Good architecture, he thought, did not come in that sort 
of way. Architecture should express the character of the 
nation, antl unless the nation waa sound at heart they 
would not get sound architecture. 

Major H. ©. Connerre, 0.5.E. [F.], representing the 
Literature Committee, thanked the President for apeaking 
so apprediatively of the effort of the Committee in starting 
the series of public lectures. He hoped that this small 
beginning made in London would not end in London, but 
would be extended to the provinoes under the direction of 
the Allied Societies, (ne point in the Report the Litera- 
ture Committee would like to emphasise was the question 
of Library accommodation. They had one of the most valu- 
able architeetural libraries in the world, and the Committee 
were beginning to feel nervous aa to the fate of the Library 
if sufficient precautions were not taken against fire. Major 
Corlette also referred to the portrait of A. C. Pugin, of 
which the Committee had recommended the purchase, It 
was in a poor state when they acquired it, but they had 
had it carefully restored, and he felt aure that members 
who now saw it in the Library, over the mantelpiece in 
the front room, would agree that the Committee wore 
justified in making the recommendation. 

Mr. Atrnen W. 5. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [F.}, chairman of 
the Practice Committee, anid that members would under- 
stand that the work of that Committee was much more 
comprehensive in its nature than the annual report would 
lead the casual reader to imagine. Letters relative to 
professional practice reached them from all parts of the 
world, They bad oftento pve advice when they had only 
ex paric statements before them. The work was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and at ono time they were almost 
overwhelmed with arrears, Fortunately, there were ne 
alackers on the Practice Committee. By instituting a 
syétem of work whereby certain categories of inquiry were 
relegated to apecial sub-committees the Committee had 
managed to clear off those arrears, and he thought they had 
done very well under the circumstances. They were por- 
ticularly fortunate in their honorary secrotary, Mr. Cubitt 
(applause), who, for the greater part of the session, bore 
upon his own shoulders the burden of the Committee's 
secretarial work. Latterly Mr. Gammell had been asaoci- 
ated with him, and to him too the Committee was very 
much indebted (hear, hear), One thing which struck him 
in reviewing their work was the terrible riak which archi- 
tects ran in ppg, 2 their professional services without 
having contmets, Every architect working for a cor- 
porate body ahould have a contract, under geal, but that 
was often a matter in which tho architect waa ignored. 
They had had piteous letters asking the Committee to do 
something, and when they pointed out that they could do 
nothing, the applicant felt aggrieved, and thought they did 
not want todeanvthing. Every architect, whether work- 
ing for # casual friend or for any one olse, should have a 
recognised agreement aa to his charges. It was next to 
imposible in these daya to know what the cost of a build. 
ing would be, and every client should be told straight out 
what the scale was; it had to be faced, 

Mr. Anas E. Misr, M.A.Cantab. [F.1, chairman of the 
Science Committee, said that outside the Institute it was 
sometimes asked whether the Institute and its Committecs 
didanything atall, Here was a concrete instance of some- 
thing they had done: they had got a research started by 
an expert scientist at a salary of about £800 a year, He 
wae to investigate the atmospheric corrosion of builders’ 
fittings, brass and gunmetal, and later, they hoped, cine 
Hats, ete. This corrosion of metal fittings caused much 
trouble, and they hoped to publish reporta of the research, 
The Institute of Metals had helped in getting the appoint- 
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ment made, and the Industrial Research Department had 
ron halt the grant. The Committee had been trying to 
cep in touch with Cambridge, and, through Mr. Moulin, 
of the University Architectural School, two or three re- 
searches were in process of being started there. He had 
found the Cambridge professors most willing to take up 
research work in materials if they could get the necessas 
information. In fact, the Committee were in touch with 
numbers of scientific people who would be regarded as pure 
scientist and rather outside the architect's aphere, but 
who were anxious to investigate the architect's probloma 
if he would Jet them know what they were. The Science 
Committee were making considerable efforts in that direc- 
tion, and they hoped to get some practical work done at 
Cambridge during the next year. With regard to building- 
stones, they had made what was possibly a final survey of 
the stones which were put on the roof of the Geological 
Museum ten years ago, Mr, Searles-Wood was one of the 
original Ero o who drew up the echeme of work, and the 
Geological Survey had generously carried this out and 
borne Pons sara He hoped that before long the Com- 
inittee and Geologionl Survey authorities would publish a 
joint report. Mr. Munby went on to speak of the emoke- 
abatement work, with which Mr. Franc! had been par- 
ticularly sssociated; of Mr, Burrows's tile tests; Mr. 
Searles-Wood's work in connection with Colonial timbers : 
the Committee's researches on dry rot and other timber 
diseases, and other matters, detaile of which are given in 
the Committee's report [pp. 350-53, Jorzxan, 23rd April]. 
Mr. W. Gimweove Witsos [F.1, vice-chairman of the 
Competitions Committec, said that the summary given in 
the report did not in any way represent the amount of work 
done by the Committee. Their first duty waa to ensure that 
the conditions governing competitions were such aa to 
secure the beat powlble resulta both to Promoters and com- 
petitors, and with this end in view they had held many 
meetings, and had alao considered references from the 
Council, Bot the work of the Competitions Committees 
and of the Council iteelf could only be effectively carried 
out by the co-operation of members of the Institute (hear, 
hear). Unfortunately, outside membere seemed to think 
that if 4 competition were not barred they were at liberty 
to enter it. Often the Committee only Tard of « com- 
petition some two or three days before the plans had to be 
sentin; and then, of course, it was too late to do anything. 
But members who prepared plan must know two or three 
weeks in advance, yot, although the fault y conditions must 
be obvious to them, they seldom communicated the fact to 
the Competitions Committee. It ought to be impressed 
on members that if they went in for any competition the 
conditions of which were not in accordance with the 
Institute regulations, they were guilty of unprofessional 
conduct and were liable to be called to account. To 
enable this to be more effectually done the Institute ought 
to enter into moch closer association with the Allied 
Societies, They could to some extent control tho districts 
over which they extended, and that would livhien the 
work of the central body. They got the information at 
once, and if they were empowered to deal with the matter 
direct, or to communicate at once with the Institute and 
let them take action, that would be an Improvement. In 
order to get grind to fall into line with the Institute 
regulations the secretary of the Committee had com- 
municated with the promoters, and that had entailed much 
correspondence. He was glad to say that very often pro- 
moters who had been approached in this way had come 
into line with the regulations. He was able to make the 
satisfactory statement that these regulations were being 
more and more atopied by Prosiarsns thronghout the 
country. The Committee had had under consideration the 
question of the premioms to be paid in competitions, and 
had been met with the difficulty that if the y insisted upon 
the premiuma being to such an amount ag they thought 
they were entitled to, the promoters would feel Lhey were 
involved in an additional cost which was pot justified ; and 
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where there were official architecta working on corporate 
bodies the danger was that the work might be diverted into 
their hands. The matter was still onder consideration, 
and he hoped they would hit upon a happy medium. 
There was one cikae point, and as acting chairman he 
thought he ought to «tate it, There might be the moat 
jerfectiy organised competition, both from the Institute's 
and also from the promoter's point of view, There might 
be a aplendid response to the competition, but H the archi. 
tect who was appointed to judge the plans was not the 
right man, then the whole thing waa of no use (hear, hear), 
Assessors in competitions should have special qualitica- 
tions, The first qualification he always hae had—that is 
to say, he should be a man of unquestioned probity and 
profemional standing. He should be a man of affsirs, 
and possessed of the judicial mind. He should be 
strong and tactful in bis dealings with the promoters, and 
he should be thoroughly conversant with the type of 
building required (applause). It was very unfortunate 
when a competition was badly ssscseed and the promoters 
felt that they had not been in the best hands. In more 
cases than one this had occurred, and it had given the 
architect's cause o throw-back. Some yeara ago a Presi- 
dent of the Institute wrote ta the Competitions Committes 
atking them to send in ao liet of men whom they thought 
competent to act is asscssors in relation to various types of 
buildings, He was not bound to take these names; they 
were to be simply asa guide. The Competitions Committes 
debated the matter very carefully; the late Mr, Hare waa 
ehairman, and members might be eure that with him in the 
chair nothing was done frivolously, The list was sent in ond 
waa treated aa the schoolmaster treated the poulterer (ap- 
plause). (Several members: May we have the reat of tho 
wey, *) Well, gentlemen, o schoolmaster went inte o 
poulterer’s shop and saw twelve birds laid out on the 
counter, He said: “I have got.some very hungry a 
at my echool; they always want second helpings. Will 
you pick out six of the toughest birds from these 1 The 
poulterer made a selection, Then the schoolmaster said : 
“You are anre these are the six toughest 7" The ahop- 
man replied, “' Quite certain.” ‘ Then,"' sald the achool- 
master, “* I will take the other six." (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sypwey Peres, F.S.A, LF.], chairman of the Fi- 
nanoe and House Committer, asid his Committee had met 
ery frequently ; the attendances had always been good, 
and they had been favoured on more than one occasion with 
the presence of the President. Ocmpeiag the income and 
expenditure of the last budget with the present, in the first 
place the rates and taxes had been increased from £977 to 
£1,062. Most of the other items of expenditure showed 
increases, partly due to higher prices. There had been 
practically no niet in the salaries, all that had been done 

id been to grant bonus to bring them nearer to their pre- 
war volue, os had been done in the Civil Service, the County 
Council, ond the various municipal bodies throughout the 
country. The genoral printing, which had nsen from 
£1,126 to £1,505, was a good indication of the trend of the 
work generally. Repairs which amounted to only £261 in 
1019 were £753 for the year under review. The galleries, 
which had got into « terrible state, had been thoroughly re- 

ired and redecorated. The street front had been painted, 
hot water provided, and tarious other things done for the 
convenienoe of members. The cost of exhibitions had naan 
from £86 to £261. The rise in the coat of the JocmwaL 
was mainly due to the fact that the issues were now fort- 
nightly instead of monthly, and the cost went up from 
£1717 te £2,023, For medala and prizes there was 
nothing in the budget for 1919, but there was £247 in the 
present year, The item for printing the KaLenpan, 
which had been suspended since 101, wae £520, a charge 
which did not oocur in 191% Grants to learned and 
scientific societies had risen from £247 to £320, Ho would 
like to call attention to the item for Fellows’ subscripti 
£3,460, and arrears from Fellows, £492. He had always had 
a doubt whether that meant that the Institute had received 
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the cash, or whether the amount was owing. It waa, 
however, cash received for arrears, and he hoped it would 
tas A ga put as auch in future, The arrears, ho seougnts 
had been paid up very well, They received for examina- 
tion fees £1,2(4) more than during 1019; but a large part 
Wis non-recurnng. The Licentintes’ oxamination for 
Fellowship came to an end last December, so they would 
receive nothing under that head in future. There waa 
£1,000 for special war exemptions, and this would, natur- 
ally, decrease in future. For letting the galleries there had 
been a great drop. In 1920 the income was £76, whereas in 
L919 it was £557. That was from special lettings, including 
one to the Daly Mail, But the Committees felt that their 
galleries ought to be kept as much as possible for our own 
exhibitions in connection with architecture (hear, hear), 
and he belinved that waa the President's idea too. The 
Committee thought there would be a heavy deficit this year, 
but there was not. It was only about £1,000, and the aub- 
seriptiona were going up. They should feel the good effect 
of that next year, when they ought to have a very satis- 
factory balance sheet—that ia to say, they should have 
more money to spend, and he hoped they would apend it 
properly. At one of the meetings he had been very 
much struck by what Mr. Cubitt ssid as a member of 
the Finance Committes, Mr. Cubitt thought it was a 
fundamental Principle that the Finance Committee should 
consider the expenditure of money principally for the bene- 
fit of the members who paid that money ; that should be 
their primary consideration. It waa nice, of course, to give 
money away in scholarships and grants to different bodies, 
but in an institution like their own tho primary object 
should be to spend money for the benefit of the members, 
He would like to say, in conclusion, that Mr. MacAlister 
had attended all the meetings of the Finance Committes ; 
he bad «a wonderful grip of the Institute finances, and 
they were very mooh indebted to him. The Committee 
wero alo indebted to Mr. Webb and Mr. Stanley Hamp, 
who had a scheme which he hoped they would hear more 
of, as it affected finance. There was one itom ho 
would like to see altered in future in the balance sheet. It 
said, at the foot of the expenditure account: “A fine of 
£7 per annum is payable every 14 yours in respect of the 

remises undor i pi from the Corporation of the City of 
London.” That waa not correct ; a fine of 20 much a year 
would really be rent. A fine of £95 was payable every 14 
years, which came to so, much per annum, bot it waa not 
paid until the end of the fourteenth anal and it next be- 
came due at Lady-day, 1922, The Committers had made 
many suggestions to the Council, and they were gratified 
to find that not a single suggestion had been turned down 
during the whole time. (Applause) ; 

Mr. W. BE. Davinox (4.) esid he waa sorry Sir Aston 
Webh, the chairman of the Town Planning Committee, was 
unable to be present to speak on the work of the Com- 
mittee. He would like to draw special attention to the 
fact. that now that town planning was becoming com- 
pulsory for all communitica with » population of over 
20,000, it was the Committee's earnest wish that architects 
should be appointed in connection with thease schemes. 
So far as the Committee and the Allied Societios were con- 
oeerned, they would endeavour to seo that that was done, 
At the Committee's suggestion the Council had addressed 
a letter to the Allied Societies, and most of them had ex- 
pressed their desire to co-operate as far as possible in 
securing the appointment of an architect in tho case of each 
of these echemes. ‘There were two or three hundred towns 
in Great Britain which must ty Aer come in in the 
next two or three years, and the Institute and the Allied 
Societies should be wide awake to that fact. With regard 
to the arterial roads, ho waa glad to add to the information 
given in the Report by stating that a considerable number 
ff ndditional roads had been commenced by the Ministry 
of Transport as a means of finding employment for un- 
employed men, not only the Western Avenue, but also the 
South Circular Road, Shooter's Hill Bye-pass, Eastern 
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Avenue, New Cambridge Road, North Circular Road, and 
the New Chertaey Road. Ten or twelve boroughs in and 
around London, and many more in the country, had pro- 
ted roads, and work waa actually proceeding. The Town 
Planning Committes and various bodies with which they 
were working had been pushing this matter forward, and 
the result showed that if proowe bare enough the Govern- 
ment would give way ot last. Under the Unemployment 
(Kelicf Works) Act, 1920, anybody's property could be 
yielded ap on seven days’ notice, to find work for the un- 
employed. He would hand im the list of new roads in order 
that they might be included in the Jovrxat. With regard 
to town planning, if members would let the Committee 
know of any point in town or country which they ought to 
wateh, the Committes would be op and doing aa soon as the 
information reached them. [t was essentially « watch com- 
mittee, not only to watch municipalities, but olso the 
Government iteelf (applause), 
The Prestpext said he would now formally move the 
adoption of the Report, and ask the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Keen, to second it. There would then be an oppor- 
tunity for members who wished to criticise the Report to 
do so. They owed their thanks to the representatives of 
Committees for the interesting and jucid explanations of 
the work of their Committees. He had remarked the 
clever and ingenious way in which each one had en- 
deavoured to turn the fank of the Council and secure the 
ba angi of the meeting for his Committes’s own par- 
icular objects. He would only sek them to remember 
that, while the Counail did not treat the Committees aa the 
schoolmaster treated the poulterer, ae they were obliged 
to exercise that virtue which Mr. Wilson apoke of with 
regard to the work of his Committes, and that ia, to com- 
promise, The Counoil must take into view the require- 
ae of all the Committees, and of the Institute asa whole 
t was not always possible to carry out the magnificent 
ideas put before Shai by the Committees. 
Mr. AnTHUR Remw seconded the motion. | 
Mr. Wu. Woouwanrp [F.] said that previous speakers 
had taken all the wind out of his soils, but he would, sever- 
theless, indulge in a brief review of the Report. This wae 
the 26th year in succession that be had had the pleasure of 
performing that function. His first words must be in sor- 
rowful comment on the Obituary, Their friend and past 
President, Mr. Heary T, Hare, was among those whoer loss 
they lamented. Another, whom he waa honoured by 
being able to cal] his friend, waa Sir William Richmond, 
who they would all agree was the embodiment of an artist 
andagentioman, But it was « satisfaction to know that 
cane Associate and five students were further notified 
as having fallen in the war, On page 343, under the head 
of “ Appointments,” very little information was given. 
He was sure many members would be glad to have more 
information aa to the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry. He had looked forward to the report of that 
Council with very great intereat. With regard to the 
press and studentships, they all remembered Mr. Burke 
wning's review of the beautiful sets of drawings for an 
Italian villa sent in for the Tite Prize ; it waa an exhibition 
of skill, ability, and patience which he had nover seen 
before in these competitions. The membership showed an 
increase of 188, which was very satisfactory. The grant 
ofa hundred guineas to the Westminster Abbey restoration 
fund was mout commendable; a better object for a grant 
could not be found. They all agreed, too, with the award 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Edwin Lutyens; the award 
had met with the unanimous approval not only of the 
members of the Institute, but of the public generally. 
With regard to architects in the provinces (page 744), he 
waa very glad to seo that the President had been able to 
carry out his original idea of visiting important provincial 
societies, and because of his (Mr. Woodward's) experience 
of the Visits of the Burveyors’ Institution he was particu- 
larly delighted that there would be conferences held in im- 
portant provincial centres. In the case of the Surveyors’ 
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Institution, these visita had broaght the greatest benefit, it 
had enabled the London men to become acquainted with 
the various lines of thought in the provinces, Ho waa sure 
they would be well received in Liverpool. Touching the 
Conditions of Contract, perhaps he had better not say all 
he thought about that subject. He felt sure that it was 
the intention of the Contracts Sub-Committen that before 
theae Conditions were published, they should be submitted 
to the general body for discussion; it was a dangerons 
‘ei to issue such » document before that was done, 

e had perused the old conditions, also thous of the Society 
of Architects, and the Model Forma of Tender and Con- 
tract of the Ministry of Health Housing Department, and 
bn se the best of the provisions in those achedules he 
thought he could compile a set of Conditions of Contract 
which would meet with the approval of clients, architects, 
quantity surveyors, clerks of works, and builders, and when 
he had done it he hoped to bring it before the Institute. 
With re to improvement of street architecture, that 
was a subject on which Professor Beresford Fite and others 
in that room micht have something toany, For himself he 
would endorse what Sir Edwin Lutyens said in The Times 
the other day, that Nash had « far better idea of the ap. 
propriate architecture for the Regent Quadrant, and for 
the rest of the buildings in Regent Street, than could he 
found in the efforts of present-day architecta. He would 
invite them to look at Jay's, at the corner of Oxford Circus, 
and note the delicacy of the architecture and the beantiful 
proportions. Then to walk to Piccadilly Cirens and see 
whether rp didn’t agree with Sir Edwin Lutyens. In 
the report of the Literature Committee there waa a refer- 
enee to the transference of the Library to the Galleries on 
the ground floor, with structural alterations in the present 
Library 60 a8 to adapt it fora meeting room. That waa a 
very tall order indeed, and bearing in mind the alterations 
made inthe building by Mr. Hare some years ago, he hoped 
that the complete plana of the proposed alterations would 
be brought before members before they were put in hand. 
They were all sorry to hear of the resignation, through ill- 
health, of Mr. Keith; he was o very attentive young 
fellow in the titi and they regretted the reason of his 
resignation (hear, hear), He was glad to see that the 
attendance of readers in the Reference Library had in- 
creased from 6,194 in 1919 to 7,063 in 1920, With regard 
to the Committees as a whole, he thought no member 
should consent to serve on a committee unless he was pre- 
pared to do his best to serve on it and attend as many 
meetings aa he could; and if & meeting was called for 
4.30 be abould be there at 4.50, and not turn up at 445, 
and then aak to be posted up as to what had taken place. 
With regard to the Office of Works and Housing, the very 
vague statement that was made by the Practice Com- 
mittee had been toned down since the report was first 
drafted. What he wanted to know was what the Office of 
Works waa really doing, and what it cost to do it, 
What was it doing in architecture and building, and how 
did ite ramifications affect, or were likely to affect, the 
statue and prosperity of the independent architect, Mr. 
Croa had mentioned that the Practice Committee had 
received many applications for advice on matters of pro- 
fessional practice, but it should be mado clear that the 
Committees could not deal with any applinant unless he 
were o member of the Institute, He thought that should 
be clearly understood ; it would be an extra inducement 
to a man to belong to the Institute, With regard to 
science tesearch, was it intended to wpend £800 a year in 
investigating the perishing of builders ironmongery 7 
Where was the money coming from t | 

The PaEsipENt Arar is no peraltn on tho part of 
the Institute to provide £800 a year for that | urpiee, All 
we have done ra subacribe 710, . 

Mr. Woonwakrn, continuing, said he was sorry to find 
there waa no grant thie year to the Architects" Henevolent 
Fund; usually they gave £100, but he noted that an extra 
£125 waa given to the Architectural Association Endow: 
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ment Fond. The general expenditure had risen from 
£11,070 last year to £15,455 this year, a total increase af 
£3,476. He was glad to see the retiring allowance to the 
old housekeeper, The subscriptions in arrears for 1919 
and previously were £2,010, but this year it was only £030; 
£1,680 cleared off—a most satisfactory state of things, In 
the rough estimate for 1921 the ordinary ex penditure was 
put down as £10,325, or £4,000 more than in 1920, The 
JOURNAL was to cost £700 more. Last year be expressed 
the hope that the expenditure on the Jovmwat, would be 
reduced, but donbtless the increase was dup to the in- 
creased membership, as more copies had to be printed, 
In conclusion, he would refer to the staff and the Presi- 
dent. They admired and regarded with the utmost satia- 
faction the work of the staff; there wae not one member 
of it, from Mr. MacAlister downwards, who waa not 

rfectly willing to give of his beat intelligence and use- 
fr cea. The number of years the staff hod been with 
them was in itself a good record, for it showed two things 
—first, that the staff were eatisfied, and, accondly, that 
tho Institute were entisfied with the staf, And now 
he came to the most pleasant part of his duty, to speak 
about their dear President, whose term in that office 
wae approaching its end. He would like to recall to the 
meeting what he (Mr. Woodward) asid in commenting on 
the Annual Report for 1918+ “ We all know that the chair 
will be oceupied by « man excellent in every way, who, ! 
think, will do good for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Simpson." He was sure that every member 
of the Institute would agree that his prediction had been 
thoroughly realised (applause). Mr. Simpson had fulfilled 
his functions in a way that hac won for him the admiration 
ond the gratitude of all. In the early part of the period he 
had broken down in health, but in spite of this he had stack 
to his work, and had done his best throughout. 

Mr. Jous Staten, Past Vice-President, rising at the in- 
vitation of the President, said he had been associated with 
the work of the Institute for so miany years that he would 
like to on ne the satisfaction he fe it with the Repert. 
Asa past chairman of the Board of Education he thoroughly 
agresd with the policy which had been recently adobe : 
The Institute never wanted examinations for the aake of 
examinations, but only for the sake of promoting education, 
and it was right that they should accept the examina- 
tona of the universities and the recognised schools in lieu 
of their own. There waa one litth matter on which he 
would offer a word of criticiam, The report of the Com- 
petitions Committee stated that the Council had made a 
grant of o hundred guineas to prosecute the claim of a 
member of the Institute. That was a very dangerous 
precedent, he thought. The Practice Committee were 
asked to look into the matter and advise whether an section 
should be brought. That waa not work which the Practice 
Committees were competent to do: and the fact that this 
grant was made on » speculative matter, before the 
Council know whether the action had a chance of sncceed- 
ing or not, was a groat mistake, He admitted the member 
was very hardly used—bho had every aympathy with him— 
but, as it happened, the matuler for whom the sum was 
granted had to come to the Institute and ied that he bad 
consulted a sclicitor and had been advised that he had no 
ease. If the Praction Committee, or the Council, took uy 
themselves to advise a member whether to bring actions 
or not, they would be in a very lel bay or sepa : if ine 
advised action to be taken, and it failed, the Council 
would naturally be blamed for encouraging him to go on. 
It would be different if a member of the Institute had 
fought a case which materially affected tho Inembers as 
a body, and had been put to great expense in maintaining 
his cause. tory those ped sereey my the apap might 
very properly make a contribution towards pape: 
That was his only criticism. He congratulated the In- 
stitute on its Report, and was very pleased of the new 
departure in getting the chairmen of Committees to speak 
personally of their particular work. | 
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Mr, Heavert A. Weicu [4:1 hon. secretary of the Com- 
petitions Committee, asked leave to offer a word of explana- 
tion on the point raised by Mr. Slater. Mr. Slater waa under 
a misapprehension. It was not correct to say that the sum 
of money was voted without knowing whether the archi- 
tect had a good case or not, The architect waa considered 
to have been badly treated. The Committee reported the 
matter to the Council, who at once took counsel's opinion 
upon the case. That opinion was forwarded to the Com- 
petitions Committee, who considered it in detell, but were 
doubtful as to ite meaning in certain partioulara. They 
therefore took a second counsel's opinion, which appeared 
to be more clear, and this commended itself to the Com- 
petitions Committee. They advised the Council that it wae 
a caso to assist, and the Council decided to vote a hundred 
guineas towards the costa in the action. The Competitions 
Committees recommended and the Council acted only after 
the most careful consideration of the case. | 

Mr. State: | am scquainted with the facts, but 
neither the Competitions Committee nor the Council had 
the whole of the facts before them, When these facta were 
brought to the notice of the eclicitor, he said there was no 
caste, lam not blaming the Committee ; but it was a bad 
precedent-to vote a sum of money without knowing whether 
the case was a strong one of not. | 

Mr. Wi.sox: Both the Council and the Committee had 
all the facta before them. Opinions differ, even in the 
leval sphere. Tho facta were very simple, I should like to 
say that the thanks of the Institute are due to Mr. Welch 
for hia strenuous work on the Competitions Committee. — 

The motion for the adoption of the Report waa then put, 
and carried unanimously. — 

On the motion of Mr. Woopwann, seconded by Mr. 
Praxs, o hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
Goalett and Hutchinson for their work in suditing the 
yours accounts. : 5 

Mr. Davinon: Lam sure the meeting would very eordi- 
ally endorse Mr, Woodward's remarks concerning the staff; 
we cannot put too strongly, | think, our appreciation af 
their work. (Applause.) = . 

The Persrpest: I am extremely glad to associate my- 
silt with what has been said with regard to the staff. 1 
think it is a perfectly admirable staff, And if [ mention 
more particulurly the name of Mr. MacAlister, it is because 
I have nocessarily been. #0 closely associated with him in 
my work on the Council, and know more intimately the 
work he does. 

Mr. Joux Huosow [F.] and Mr. A. W. Sierrann [4.] 
were nominated to serve as Honorary Auditors for the 
ensuing year, The proceedings then terminated, 


To the Editor, Jourval R.1.B.A,— oF , 

Sut,—In spite of the inspired remarks of one of the 
speakers, I do not think sa Counail’a unjustified and 
unjustifiable breaking of traditions found any favour 
with the meeting on the 2nd inst. Lrefer to the time- 
honoured custom of the Report being open for ertti- 
cism, ‘This being, asa rule, sonewhat searching, gives 
rise to the impious thought that the hour and a half 
which was spent by the representatives of the various 
Committees was chiefly useful not so much to disarm 
criticism ax to preclude it. Even Mr. Woodward, 
whose memorable custom it is to deal most faithfully 
with the Report in detail, had not the time at his 
disposal to carry out his task, still less the younger 
members present. It is, in my opinion, & most Te- 

ttable innovation that members of the Institute 
should, in effect, be robbed of the opportunity of even 
asking questions on matters of fact. 
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I might question, in passing, the legality, advisabilit 
or necessity of publishing the Annual Report a wee 
before it is laid before the members for confirmation. 
This extraordinary proceeding bears out the views ex- 
pressed above, 

There are many points in this Annual Report which 
call for comment, and I beg to trespass on your apace 
to deal with a few of these. 

The Annual Report leads off with a Schedule of a 
full score of Special Committees, but in spite of the 
statement that particulars of the work of these Com- 
mittees are embodied in the Report, I cannot find that 
even in those cases where statements are actually 
made any real information is given. 

Membership.—No explanation was given as to why 
there was so rapid a fall last year in the Licentiate 
class, Is it not accounted for by the horrifving 
fact that over 100 Licentiates have been pressed into 
Fellowship ? 

Grants.—There appears to be a discrepancy with re- 
gard to the £100 grant to the Architects’ Benevolent, 
Society, which, it is stated on page 312, was made dur- 
ing last year and yet does not appear on the Income 
and Expenditure Account. 

Aypointments—The Institute have appointed a 
large number of representatives to act on various 
hodies, but the services thus rendered by the Institute 
to the community are apparently lost to the profession. 
The work never appears to cryatallise, or at any mate 
the members of the Institute are not kept informed of 
developments, although they have the first nght to in- 
formation on these points. 

Of the 11 Committees or Conferences categorised | 
donot remember havingread a word in the JourNAL or 
claewhere embodving the result of their deliberations. 
Some of their titles are delightfully nebulons, and it 
would be interesting to know with what objects they 
have been formulated. 

Conditions of Contract-—The Institute are casually 
informed that a Conference has been arranged of 
architects, surveyors and builders on the question of 
conditions of contract, but in view of the importance 
of the subject and the fact that the Institute has re- 
cently committed itself by publishing the long-con- 
sidered revision of the Form of Contract, one cannot 
help feeling that some information as to the constitu- 
tion and objects of this Conference is badly wanted. 

Seale of Fees for Housing.— Members are informed 
that negotiations have been carried on with the Mints- 
try of Health in connection with the Scale of Fees for 
Housing Work. It im surprising to read on page O45 
that the deputation which waited upon the Mimster 
of Health did not contain, so far as my information 
goes, & single member of the Scale of Fees Committec, 
and, indeed, this Committee, which has all the informa- 
tion possible on the subject and has considered it in all 
ita aspecta, have never been consulted, aa T understand 
the matter, at all, a procedure which is slighting to th 
Committee and provocative of abortive work. 


Unification and Registration—This matter of 
supreme importance to the Institute is dismissed in 
five lines, which can only mean (if indeed they mean 
anything whatever) that four different bodies are in 
course of bandying draft reports one to the other, If 
this is the case, when the matter reaches the main body 
all interest in it will be dead, and I suppose it will, as 
usual, be counted out. Whilst on this point, might one 
usk who are the following four Committees alluded to 
in the five-line paragraph * :-— 

(a) The Representative Committee. 

(b) The Sub-Committee. 

(¢) The Councils of the constituent bodies. 

(dq) The main Committee, 

Attendances.—Reports of the Standing and certain 
other Committees follow, but with one ill-starred ex- 
ception they refrain from scheduling the attendances. 
The exception referred to is the Competitions Com- 
mittee. The energy and application of this Committee 
were spoken of in the most eulogistic terms, but al- 
though it consists of 15 members it is obviously run 
by 4. The 14 other members failed to attend 50 per 
cent. of the meetings, and as many as 7 attended one 
or none. 

Seale of Fees for Housing Work.—In the Report of 
the Practice Standing Committee anxious members 
are informed that there has been a special increase in 
the Seale of Housing Fees with regard to Road and 
Sewer Work. The existence of this special increase 
has escaped many architects whose work is almost ex- 
clusively in this direction, and, indeed, the reverse 
even appears to be the case, namely, the fees in 
General Housing Memorandum No. 31, issued by the 
Ministry of Health, are more remunerative in this par- 
ticular connection than the fees printed in the Kauen- 
DAR. on page 317, Whether the concession is delibe- 
rately entered into by the Institute, or whether it 
arises from errors of phraseology, I have no informa- 
tion. 

Speaking generally of the reports of Committees, 
the somewhat turgid statements which appear in the 
Annual Report are practically useless, There seems 
to be an endeavour to inflate the work done during the 
Session, but in fact there is little or nothing reported 
that is of anv value to the members, The work of 
the Standing Committees should, of course, be pub- 
lished in the Jourwat for the information of members 
as and when their work matures. 

Report of Competitions Comunitiee —The news that 
the Institute in two cases assisted competitors where 
attempts had been made on behalf of the promoters 
to avoid their proper liabilities, is the best reading in 
the whole Report, and one can only hope that the re- 
vival of competitions with the concurrent machina- 
tions of the ene will bring up again the question 
of the Architects’ Defence Committee so urgently 
pressed by my friend Mr. Gammell a few years ago, 





* Partiewlars of the constitution of the Unification Oommittee were 
published in the Joc at, Dhth deme 1020, pp. died « iat Jiuty, 7 425 and 
in the Katexpan, “Ep 
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and which unfortunately died through sheer a 
on the part of the members. . pie 
Income and Expenditure Account—The cost of 
printing and postage of the Ka.enpar, amounting to 
over 2000, is scarcely justifiable. A considerable por- 
tion of the bulk of this volume is made up of static 
tnatter which should be published se rately In pam- 
phiet form for 6d. or Js, This would not only relieve 
considerably the cost of printing und postage, but 
would be a source of income to the Institute and much 
more wseful in this form to Members, 
The fire insurance premium of £85 seems to be quite 


inadequate to cover all proper risks, especially on the 
basis of the £75,000 revaluation, which, by the way, 


should, I suy » read “ Premises and Contents” 
the Balance Sheet ; ace 
_The annual income from advertisements is still 
one small and should certainly not be less than 
Subscriptions in arrear for 1919 and previously on 
the Balance Sheet, amounting to nearly £1,000, should 
no longer stand as an asset. There is no necessity for 
the Institute to hoodwink itself and its members in 

this way as to its real financial position, 
Yours &o., 
Prercivat M. Fraser [F.]. 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION, 
| Committee's Resolutions. — 

A meeting of the Committee on Unification and 
Registration, called to receive the report of the Sub- 
Committee putting forward alternative proposals for 
unification based respectively on Absorption and Fede- 
ration,* was held at the Institute on Thuraday, 12th 
May 1921, 

Present : 
Mr. John W. Simpaon, President HLLH.A., fn the Chalr, 
epretentatines of the HI.A.: Mr. Paul Waterb . 
Fietcher, Mr, Arthur Keen, Mr. BE. Stanley Hall, ec 
Fell ; Mr, Horace Oublet, Mr. K. (i Mr. W. It. Davidye, 
L, Solomon, Mr. PW. Hubbard, : 

Associates ; Mr. HL, Ascroft, Mr. H, 1 Nird; Mr, George Carter, Mr. 
A.J. fenty, Sir. Francie Re Taylor, Mr. Siumuel Taylor, Mr. J. E. 
Cepresentat ine of Ailend Societies in the United Kinydow.—Mr, W. ‘T. 
Hoekland 4 ingtian), Mr, G. 0, Lawrence (Erletel), Mr, Lewis F. 
grag eT aod Exeter), Mr. W. T. eve (Edinkargh), Mr. 

A. (Leboreter), Mr. (1. A. Flockton (Setteld), Mir, Ivor Jones 

( Malen), Mr. 1. Kitchen (York), Mr. A. L. Roberta (Hants and 
Beprestatasivg of ANied Societicn in the Doorinions.—Major EH. €, Corlette, 

ee 2 

inves Architietwrnl A sporiation —Wr. Maurice Webb, D520, MC. 

curt rehiteots.—Skr Chartes Iathen, 0.1. B.. 

we, Mr. A. Burnett Brown, Mr. H. 

‘ool D. Sheffield, Me, Edwin J. Partridge, Mr C. 

naa et me sa ns 

Eepevesnianied of rehiffets wountiacked to aay Prebecosal f iantinn.— 
Mr, G.-E. Marshall (Liverpool), 

Lon MacAlieter, Sarrebery. 

The Sub-Committee's Report, copies of which had 
been issued to every member of the main Committee 
several days prior to the meeting, was aa follows ;— 

* Kee report of the first meeting, 20Uh July 1920 (JormNan, 20th Angad 
Le), pep. 44 ery). ss : i st 
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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 
(Appointed 20th July, 1920; reported Gth April, 1921.) 

Rereceesce: “ That it be an instruction to the Sub- 
Committee to draft and submit to the Committee alterna- 
tive proposals for unification hased respectively on absorp- 
tien and federation.” 

[ Note.—The proposal for absorption was referred to in 
the discussion by the Committes os “ Scheme A," that for 
federation as “* Scheme BR. The Chairman has ruled that 
consideration by the Sub-Qommittee of the subject of regis- 
tration, in connection with unification, is not precluded by 
the terms of the Reference. | | | | 

Members of the Sub-Committee. —Major H. Barnes, M_P., 
Mr. H, T. Buckland, Mr. H. Cubitt, Mr, L. Elkington, 
Mr. I. Evans, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr, J..5. Gibson, 
Mr. A. Keen (Hon. Secretary), Mr. MacArthur Butler, Mr. 
G. E. Marshall, Mr. W. E. Riley, Sir C. Ruthen (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, Mr. N. Sheffield, Mr. John 
W. Simpson (Chairman), Mr. M. E, Webb, Mr. H. A. Welch, 
Mr. W. B. Whitie, and Mr. J. E. Yerbury. 

PRELIMIFAEY, 

Par, 1.—It was deemed advisable by the Sub-Committee 
to define, at the outect, the objects which it is sought to 
attain by Unification, since these are common both to 
“Goheme A" and“ Scheme B.” Paragraph 2 ahould there- 
fore be read as forming the Introduction to each proposal. 

Par. 2.—These objects are os follows :— 

A. To unify, co-ordinate, foster, and protect the interests 
of Architecture. “ 

EB. To provide an organisation representing all qualified 
Architects * which shall:— 

(1) Express their opinions and decisions upon all public 
and professional matters affecting their sima and im- 
teresta, and take such Speen and effective action os 
may be desirable in order to support, promote and 
defend such aims and interests, . 

(2) Establish and enforce a proper standard of profes- 
sional conduct. | 

(3) Promote the education and statutory Registration of 

Architects, 


(4) Maintain proper relations with other organisations in 

all matters relating to building _ 

(5) Stimulate and direct public opinion to an apprecia- 

tion of architecture. | 

C. To nse all lawful means toseccure thoforegoing objects. 

“Sonmme A™ (1). 

Par. 3.—The Sub-Committee submit that the following 
preliminary ae should be taken if the Committee adopt 
Absorption a9 the basis for unification. ae 

(a) That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects appoint a Board of Incorporation with 
anlaried assistance, This Board to consist of the mem- 
bers of the present Committee on Unification and 
Registration, together with such other members as 
they may olect, provided that the total number of 
members of the Board be not more than one hundred. 

(4) ‘That it be the duty of the Board so appointed to pre- 

are as soon aa possibile and send to all Architectural 
 elntinn and Organisations, and {#0 far as may be 
reasonably possible) to all architects not belonging to 
any Architectural Society or Organisation, a» Memo- 
randum inviting those ‘paneer (not being already 
mombers) to become mombers of the Royal Inatitute of 
British Architecta before the peli of twelve montha 
from the date of iaue.. This Memorandum shall act 
forth the proposals of the Sub-Committee contained in 
Par, 4 (with such amendments thereto on the Board 
may direct) and the objects to be attained by unifica- 
tion aa indicated in Par. 2 of the present Report, It 
shall be accompanied by « form for signature accept- 
ing the said invitation ) 

*DEriatriox,.—T architects” in this Report, onles other- 
wise defined came arch cts, matlatent architects ate} atmdent archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom.” 
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(c) That it be also the duty of the Board to prepare os 
soon of posable and circulate (in like manner to the 
lost) a Supplementary Memorandum showing the 
alterations S0ik sera? hy the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to their present Charter and Bye-Laws in 
order to give effect to the proposals above mentioned. 

(2) That the Council of the Royal Institute take the 
necessary steps to obtain the consent of the Privy 
Council to the aforesaid alterations to the Charter and 
Bye-Laws without delay. 

(11). 

Par, 4.—The Sub-Committee submit the following out- 

line of proposals for unification on the basis of Adsorption : 

(a) That “Scheme A” be termed Ixconroratiox oF 
THE AROMITECTUVEAL PROFESSION, 

(6) That all architects who are qualified for membership 
shall in future be incorporated in one organisation. 
(c) That this organisation shall be the Royal Institute of 

British Architecta, which shall consist, a9 at present, of 

classes of professional subscribing and voting members, 

classes of honorary members, and of studenta. 

(qd) That all architects qualified for membership #hall be 
entitled to be admitted forthwith to the class appro- 
priate to their qualifications (of which qualifications 
the Board of Incorporation shall be the sole judge) and 
that the names of all professional subscribing ant 
voting members shall be forthwith inscribed upon a 
Register, 

{e) That all architecte shall be deemed to be qualified for 
membership, who | 
(1) Have passed the Qualifying Examination of the 

Royal Inatitute. | 

(2) Can satisfy the Board of Incorporation that they 
are and have been for five years in bona fide practice 
as architecta, or are and have been for a like period 
beng fide assistant architects. 

(3) Are students who have passed or been exempted 
from the Intermediate Examination of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, or other examination 
regognised ag equivalent thereto by the Board of 
Incurporation, — 

(/) The Royal Institute shall have power to govern 
the professional practice, education, examination, reg- 
istration, and remuneration of all architects; to regu- 
late the conduct of architectural competitions ; to un- 
tlertake the benevolent assistance and the defence of 
members of the Profession; and to contro] the rela- 
tions of the profession with other branches of the Build- 
ing Industry, Government Departments, and Fublic 
Bodies, 

(y) That the Royal Institute of British Architects shall 
after giving twelve months’ notice of their intention to 
do so (during which period all qualified architects shall 
be invited to become members) present to Parliament 
& Registration Bill prohibiting persons whosar names 
are not upon the Register from practising under the 
atyle of “ Architect,” or under any style containing 
the words * Architect“ or “ Architectural,” after a 
date to be determined; and shall prosecute the Bill 
with vigour until it becomes an Act of Parliament. 

(A) Save as they may be affected by the foregoing pro- 
posals the constitution of existing Architectural Scie. 
ties or Organisations ahall remain as heretofore. 

“SOnkKME B™ (1). 
Par. 5.—The Sub-Committee submit that the following 
preliminary steps should be taken if the Committee adopt 
‘ederation a8 the basis for unification :— 

(a) That o Federated Council, with anlariod assistance, 
be formed [rom the existing Architectural Societies, 
This Federated Council to include all-the members of 
the preeent Committee on Unification and Registra- 
tion, together with such other members as they may 
elect, provided that the total nomber of members of 
the Federated Council be not more than one hundred. 
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(6) That it be the duty of the Federated Council to pre- 
PATE aa g00n As egret and aend (oo far aa tiny be 
reaacnably possible) to all architects not welongeas ta 
any Architectural Society or Organization, a Memo- 
randum inviting those qualified to become members of 
one of the existing Architectural Societies before the 
expiry of twelve months from the date of issue, This 
Memorandum shall set forth the proposals of the Sub- 
Committee contained in Par. 6 (with such amendmenta 
thereto as the Federated Council may direct), and the 
objects to be attained by Unifioation, as indicated m 
Par. 2 of the present Report. It shall be accom panies 
by a form for « ture accepting the said invitation, 

(c) That it be also the duty of the Federated Council to 
prepare and circulate for the consideration of all the 
existing Architectural Socicties and (so far as may be 
reasonably powsible) of all architects not belonging to 
any Architectural Society or Organisation, a scheme 
for the constitution and financial basis of the Feders- 
tion, 

(11}. 

Par. 4.—The Sub.Committee submit the following ont- 

line of proposals for unification onthe basis of Federation :— 

(a) That Schome B™ be termed Tue Penenations of 
ARCHITECTURAL Socrates, 

(6) That all Architects who are qualified for professional 
membership be entitled to silmission to one of the con- 
atituent bodies of the Federation. | 

(¢) That the constituent bodies of the Federation be the 

dating Architectural Societies, 

(d) The Federated Council shall determine the standard 
of attainment qualifying for admission to membership 
of the anid Societies ; but no architect shall be deem 
to be qualified for membership unless be -— 

(1) Can satiefy the Federated Council that he ia and 
has been for five years in bona fide practive as an 
architect or is and has been for a like period a bona 
fide assistant architect. 

(2) Is aw etudent who has passed an examination satia- 

factory to the Federated Council. 

te) That the names of all professional aubseribing and 
voting members of the constituent bodies of the Fede- 
ration: shall be inscribed upon a Register, 

(/) The Federated Council shall have power to regulate 
the conditions of membership, entrance foes, aubacrip- 
tion, and Bye-Laws of the constituent bodies of the 
Federation; to govern the professional practice, edu. 
cation, examination, regitration, and romuneration of 
all architects; toregulate the conduct of architectural 
competitions ; to undertake the benevolent uasistance 
ahd the defence of members af the Federation: and to 
control the relations of the profession with other 
branches of the Building Industry, Government De- 
partments, ani Public Bodies, 

(g) That the Federated Council shall, after giving twelve 

tonths" notice of theirintention to dose (during which 

period all qualified architects shall beinvited to become 
members of the Fedvration), present to Parliament « 
Registration Bill prohibiting persons whose names are 
not upon the Register from practising under the atyle 
of “ Architect,” or under any style containing the 
words “ Architect" or“ Architectural,” after a date 
to bo determined; and shall prosecute the Bill with 
Hgour until it becomes an Act of Parliament. 

(A) Save wa they may be affected by the foregoing pro- 

sale the constitution of existing. Architectural 

Societies or Organisations shall remain as heretofore, 

SUMMARY oF Rerorr, 
Par. 7.—1. “Seheme A“ (Lsconronation) provides for 
the admission to the Royal Institute of all architects in dona 
de practice, or otherwise qualified; for their registration 

y Act of Parliament, and for the elimination of unqualified 

practitionem. Existing Architectural Societies and Organi- 
gations remain aulonomous as heretofore, 
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2. “ Scheme 6" (Fenreation) provides for the admis. 
sion of such architects to any existing Architectural 
Society and for the government of all the Societies by « 
Federated Council. It also provides for the registration of 
members of the constituent bodies of the Federation by Act 
of Parliament and for the elimination of unqualified prac- 
Utioners. En onder to guard against varying #tandards of 
qualification for admission in different Societies, whick 
a ah lead to the flooding of the less stringent Soclethes and 
undesirable competition in the matter of entrance fees and 
subscriptions, it bas been necessary to provide in this 
scheme for revising and standardising their constitutions, 

a. As regards the time needed to bring the respective 
echeines into uperation :— = 

(a) “ Soheme A” implies revision of the present Charter 

and Bye-Laws of the Royal Institute in order te admit 
architecte who have not passed the Qualifying Exami- 
nations, and the approval of the Privy Conneil will be 
required. to the proposed alterations, This approval is 
not likely to be withheld and the procedurn is expedi- 
tious, The legal redrafting may occupy some «ix 
months. Twelve months’ notice of the intention to 
bring in a Registration Bill must then be given, but 
this pate might be coterminous with that provided in 
the Momorandum ef Invitation, see Par, 3 (4); the 

Bill itself being settled during the same time, The Reg: 

latration Act iteelf would allow a further period of 

grace after the King had signified his assent thereto ; 

bee Por, 4), 

(6) “ Scheme B™ involves the drafting of « constitution 
for the new " Federation,” and its consideration and 
approval by all the existing Architectural Societios. 

his would certainly oveupy several months, perhape a 
year. The Federated Council must also standardise the 
constitutions of the said Societies and fix a Hat rate 
for their sulecriptions and entrance fees. The notice 
of Registration and Invitation Memorandum would 

cover the same period of time aa for * Scheme A.” 


Par. 8.—The Sab-Committee desires to draw the atten: 
tion of the Unification Committee to the fact that the new 
Dental Bill will form a valuable precedent when preparing 
the Registration Bill for Architecta,. It provides that for 
admission to the Register of * persons who are not at preeent 
qualified,’ they * must be twenty-three years of age and of 
good character, and must have been :— | . 

(a) For five years immodiately preceding the commence- 
ment of the Act engaged aa « principal means of liveli- 
hood in the practioe of dentistry in the Britizh Islands 
or have been admitted to the membership of the in- 
corporated Dental Society not lees than one year before 
the commencement of the Act; ur 

(6) For tive vears immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the Act engaged ag a principal means of liveli- 
howd in the o¢eupation of # dental mechanic [the 

equivalent of our asaistant architect] in the British 

Fslands. In this latter case the applicant for registra- 
tion must within two years pase the preecribed exami- 
nation, ete,” ; 

The Bill alan provides that“ Any perron whe within two 
years pee the prescribed examination in dentistry 
and whe was earning his principal living a a dentist 
at the commencement of the Act will be treated as 
having engaged for five yours in dentistry." 

Jomux W. Sivrsox (Chairmen), 
Canes KRirraes (Vice Agirman), 
Anruck Kees (Hon, Seoretary) 


The Cnhatewanx in opening the proceedings said he 
thought he might safely say that by reason of its represen: 
tative character this was the most im portant meeting that 
had ever been held in the aaiag? A of the profession in thin 
country. The work of the Sub-Committee was now before 
them. They had had men of great reputation working on 
that Sub-Committee; alao mon with o great. reputation 
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yetto make, All had worked with an amity for a common 
purpose which had been admirable. He believed that if 
any other profession had attempted to do what they had 
done, and what, ho hoped, they would complete that day, 
they would have risked the most hopeless confusion, re 5 
might justly feel proud of belonging to e profession whic 
had the wide views and the foresight which had been shown 
oo thia great question, Nevertheleas, though the profession 
might be Af in a sense, to be unified, they had now to 
it their unselfishness to the proof and determine haw uni- 
Recetas should be crystallised and consolidated as a definite 
proposition, To effect this, overy one of them muat be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of sacrifice, Some might hold 
views which they wished to take credit for set aside, others 
might have hopes which would not beimmediately realised, 
They met that day to consider the Report of the Sub- 
Committers on the two points referred to them, They were 
aleo met to take a great decision on behalf of the whole 
profession, and a heavy responsibility lay on each one of 
them, If there should be difficulties they must overcome 
them. It would be grievously disappointing if the meeting 
did not succeed in coming to some definite and satiafactory 
conclusion. But if they suceeeded—and he predicted they 
would anceeed—they would have catabliahed a professional 
organisation euch aa did not exist in any other profession, 
either here or in any other country, iy debe etriving for 
ih t ideal, and it was worthy their best and most un- 
celal devotion, The Sub-Committes’s report was, in effect, 
two. separate rep It would, therefore, be in order for 
any member to move the adoption of one or other section, 
It was not likely that anyone was prepared to pledge him- 
self to every detail of the scheme he favoured, There must 
be certain points of detail on which members would desire 
to makes stiona and amendments. In the first place he 
would ask them to decide on the principle of these two 
schemes; as to which of them they would adopt, not a5 4 
cut-and-dried proposition, but as regards tho great general 
rinciple which was contained in each, “Scheme A” was 
known as tho * Absorption Scheme"; “Schome KB” waa 
called “ Federation."" They had to decide which of those 
two bases they should adopt for bringing up a scheme for 
unification. When the basis of the scheme was ecttled, they 
would then consider and build op the machinery for carry- 
ing it out, With regard to details he could not refrain from 
ying a compliment to the work of the Sub-Committee. 
Rearing in mind that this was so vexed a question and there 
were so many possibilities of alteration, he thought that 
after circulating this document for some considerable time 
and inviting criticiam, to have only four or five amend- 
ments suggested was # great tribute to the way in which 
the Sub-Committee had done their work. The edagta 
were known os “Schome A" and “Scheme 5." The 
nrinciple of “ Scheme A" was Absorption—#.¢., the bring- 
ing of all the architects of the United Kingdom inte the 
membership of the Royal Institute. The principle of 
“ Scheme B™ was Federation, that is, the bringing of all 
the architects of the United Kingdom into membership 
withoneor otherol the existing societies and for the control 
of those societies by afederated council. He would ask them 
firat to give their decision aa to whether the principle of 
“ Sohome A" or the principle of “ Scheme EB" should be 
adopted by that meeting, If“ Schome A™ wore carried 
in principle they need not discuss Scheme B™; Hf, on the 
other hand, “Scheme B™ were carried then “ Scheme A* 
would not be discussed, 

Mr, Saponove seked whether it was the intention of 
“Scheme A" bo throw open all the classes of the Royal 
Institute for the absorption of members of other bodies. 
Would the Fellowship class be open; would the Associate 
clase be open to those who had not passed the examination 
but whoin the judgment of certain people were qualified to 
be received into the Associate class? And would the 
Licentiate class be reopened ? The Society of Architects 
hod three clases, the Fellowship, the Membership and the 
Licentiate class, Were Members of the Society to be 
considered equal to the B.1.B.A. Associate class 1 
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The Coateaax: That would be «a question for the meet- 
ing to decide. It is a matter of machinery. The principle 
must be to take all architecta into the Institute, Para- 
graph 4 (ef) save that “ all architects qualified for member- 
ship shall be entitled to be admitted forthwith to the class 
approprinte te their qualifications.” , 

Mr. Sapanove: Then it is the intention of * Scheme A™ 
to throw all the classes open 7 

Sir Caantes Rurues; Ll ocenpy an exceedingly dificult 
ition. Dam Vice-Chairman of this Sub-Committee and 

resident of the Society. If the procedure suggested by 
the Chairman is adopted, no harm can result First of all, 
the Society of Architects nonnot be gobbled op without 
the permission of the Society, The Chairman and myself 
discosed a number of points which are very important, but 
first of all it must be decided what this meeting proposes. 

The CHarMas: We cannot disouss the acceptance of 
“Sohome A” or of “ Scheme B' as a whole, but we can 
adopt the principle of either one or the other. | 

Major Connetre: With regard to the question of detail, 
it is surely for this Committee, after we have accepted 
the principle, to decide whether such and such things 
should be allowed under “ Scheme A“ or not. I move 
that the principle of “ Scheme A™ be adopted as a bazis, 
eubject to such amendment in detail as may be necessary. 

Mr. Ginsos seconded Major Corlette'’s proposition, The 
Sub-Committee had done their best toformulatesome broad 
general linea upon which either of the schomes.would be 
workable. Whether they decided to adopt one scheme or 
the other they would not confine themaeclves to a rigid adhe 
rence even to the broad lines set out in the report. The fact 
that the Committes had act out the broad lines in regard to 
the schemes answered quite satisfactorily Mr. paaaore 
enquiries aa to the classes of the Institute. Lf they adopted 
“Schome A” unanimously and the Institute said “ Under 
ne conditions will we admit the Society of Architects to the 
various classes of the Institute,” the whole thing would go 
by the board, That was quite obvious, It was no good 
talking about giving a guarantee that those classes would 
be opened. They muat first concentrate on the underlying 
principles of the two schemes, The one scheme was that all 
architects who practised architecture or earned their living 
by it should become members of the Royal Institute, which 
waa to be the controlling body. He wished to confine his 
remarks to the advisability of having one body to be the 
controlling boly—which would legislate and carry on the 
whole of the business of the education of architecta—os 
agninst a federation. A federation simply meant that they 
would preserve in existence for all time bodies not neces- 
sarily antagonistic, but which had a different method of 
electing their members, a different qualification of member- 
ship, different conditions. If they attempted to make a 
federation out of all the existing bodies and act it up, say, 
in London or’ iaphba e or Manohrater, az a body to 
control the whole profession throughout the country, they 
would be setting up an unwieldy organisation, one which 
would never work bot which would bo the cause of nothing 
but friction in the future. He was convinoed that the only 
way they would do any good nationally was to get the 
whole of the profession under one control, 

Mr. Penns said that to secure unity in the profession it 
was not necessary to bring into the Institute the members 
of all the other architectural societies. Unity could be 
attained if the societies which were not at - t allied 
becameso, He suggested that fuller dotaila should be given 
before the Committee were asked to vote upon the schemes. 

Mr. Matnice Wren end that, aa a representative of the 
Architectural Association, he had been sent there to support 
the equivalent of Mr. Corlette's motion. He was asked to 
condemn “Scheme BE” and to capeate the principles of 
“Scheme A," on the clear understanding that before any- 
thing definite was arranged the position of the Architec- 
tural Association as an Allied Society or otherwise of the 
Institute should be definitely settled, 

Mr. J. E. YERBURY, a3 representing tho Licentiates, said 
that the matter had been discussed at several meetings of 
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the Licentiates, and they had come to the unanimous con- 
olosion that “ Scheme A" waa the only acheme which con- 
tained the ideal they wore looking for. But, although they 
were 60 much to favour of “ Scheme-A,” rather than leave 
that meeting without coming to # conclusion they would 
subordinate their own views and vote with the au pPporters 
of Scheme “ EB." There were differences between the two 
schentes, but they were chiefly differences of detail; thore- 
fore they would vote with the majority. They, however, 
unanimously preferred Scheme A,” and they hoped the 
Main Committee would vote for it, 

Mr. Boewuann said that the Birmingham Architectural, 
Association, which he represented, were onanimousl 4 in 
favour of “ Scheme A," and he had heard from many of the 
Presidents of the Allied Societies to the same effect, 

Mr. Wetou said they had arrived at astage at which they 
could, with perfect justice to both schemes, zo to the vote 
as to whether “ Scheme A” or “ Scheme B" waa prefer- 
able. He could quite understand that certain members 
might feel that they would be voting away the interests of 
the Society they had at heart if they voted for cither A" 
or” B”; but they should remember that they had to deal 
with a big body of men brought together, not only for 
unification, but lending itsell to the promotion of unifica- 
tion in a quite unprecedented manner, He asked them to 
leave themselves in the hands of this body as a judicial 
body which could be relied upon to see fair-play between 
them all in the working out of details. 

Mr. Antutn Keen stated that the Council of the Institute 
were in favour of “Scheme A™ rather than“ Scheme B," 
irrespective of the details set out in the report, 

Mr. Mc Antics Birriur said that the Society of Architects 
had not expressed any opinion on either scheme, officially, 
He himeolf, he thought, waa the originator of the Federation 
scheme; be had drafted a scheme which had been placed 
before the Sub-Committee. But, as he stated in his draft, 
he did not bind himself to that: he had an open mind until 
he had heard the views of the Su b-Committes, He had 
gathored in conversation with some of the leading mon of 
the Institute that the attitude of the Institute towards uni: 
fication generally, particularly towards registration, showed 
a tuech wider outlook on the whole matter than used to ba 
the case, and he had come to theeonclusion that Federation, 
which he only put forward becanse it was thought to be the 
next beat thing, was not so good. He thought the time had 
come for much closer union ena the two bodies, because 
the question of registration narrowed itself down to some 
agreement between the Institute and the Society, Pereon- 
ally, he waa atrongly in favour of some form of amalgam 
tion. Let them not call it “ Absorption,” but “Scheme A," 
which was the bringing of all architects in thea Kingdom into 
the R.LB.A. That meant what it aaid, he hoped, and that 
they were all going by some means yet to be devised to be 
members of the Institute, It had been suggested that even 
ifthey had all the architocts of the Kingdom in the Institute 
thoy could not succeed in getting Registration. Buteven if 
they did not succeed in getting atatutory registration within 
® certain time they would in the meanwhile have become 
such a strong body that to belong to it would be another 
form of registration which would serve them equally well, 
That was the whole point: get the profession into one 

mwerful body, then t could organise themaclyos and 
lay down their own regulations, Then the architects who 
were left outside—he did not think there would be many of 
them—would all come into the Institute. He hoped tho 
— would come to « decision on Principle, 

Mr. Ot.nateve aaid he had received a very clear mandate 
from the Svottiah Institute and the Edinburgh Architee- 
tural Association—and he was very sorry, personally, thatit 
should beso—that theydidnotapproveofeither" Scheme A” 
or’ Sohome 5." Their feeling was that professional prac- 
tice and methods varied so much in different parta of the 
country that it was better to have the Allied Socintins and 
separate Institutes working on their own linea under He pH 
rate charters, and that for spocitic purposes, such as regis. 
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tration, there should be an agreement, and a working com. 
mittee to carry out those specific purposes. That was the 
feeling in Scotland. They were far away from London, and 
many things happoned which were better settled locally. 
There were four to five hundred architects who were mem. 
bers of the Scottish Institute. Avery large number of them 
were members of the Royal Institute, and would like to do 
all they could to support the Institute, They would remain 
members of the Institute whatever was done. But if the 
Committee wished to carry the Scottish Inatitute with 
them they would have to modify the constitution of either 
“Scheme A" or Schome B"; and he had been asked to 
propose that the whole matter be referred back to the Sub- 
Committee with the object of bringing forward a modified 
acheme, 0 a4 lo carry out the idea of registration without 
entirely iewing other societies, oither under * Scheme 
A" or“ Scheme B&B," | 

The Coatemax; Whatever scheme we agree upon has 

t to be hammered into shape. The Sub-Committee have 
‘BO their beat, but they are not infallible > and now that 
we have a meeting of the Main Committer, we shall be glad 
bo receive Fageeetins. The only question before ua at the 
moment is the principle of bringing all the architects in 
the United Kingdom into the Institute. 

Major ComLerte said that his object in intervening was 
to make « suggestion in the form of a reaolation, ao that 
they could discuss the principle at once and not lose time 
by going into endless detail, But be was particularly 
pleased when he heard the definition from the rofthe 
principle embodied in “Scheme A," and he should be 
pleased to take the definition of the Chair and put it as his 
résolution. The principle, os defined from the Chair, 
he took to be unity, nothing else; but such » kind of unity 
as would make it possible for every other Institute or 
Society in the United Kingdom to retain its constitution, 
with such modifications as it could accept in consultation 
with the Main Committee, He understood that the Com- 
mittee had no desire to interfere in local matters in which 
provincial societios were ew ly interested. He took 
it that unity meant unity of all the local societies, and, 
above all, that it should be unity of spirit. The Com- 
mittes, however, had to consider details, after the question 
of principle had been decided; and if an details in the 
scheme before them could not be reconciled with the pan: 
ciple adopted those details would have ta be ha out 
so that they would agree with the principle. 

Sit Coautes Roraes said that Oldrieve failed to 
realise that there wag an undercurrent running through the 
discussion which it was difficult to define, He took it that 
the idew of unification was that all architects should belong 
to the Royal Institute, but that in working out the dotails 
o€ the whole scheme, after the principle had been decided, 
there would be no objection to the South Wales Institute, 
for instanoe, remaining; it was to-day affiliated with the 
Royal Institutejand the only difference was that they would 
all be members of the Royal Institute, which thoy werr not 
today. This would “pply aleo to the Edinburgh Associa- 
tion and to the Sootti#h Institute; they would have certain 
loonl work to do, but there would be certain defined eh 
lations affecting not Edinburgh or South Wales apocially, 
but the whole architectural profeasion, If they could only 
deal with the question of principle, and afterwards decide 
how architects who wero not mombers of the Royal Inati- 
tute would become so, that would settle the whole thing. 
ht he suggest that there was only one socioty that had 
to be considerod—viz., the Society of Architects, He was 
there as Vice-Chairman of the Committee, but he waa also 
there to uphold the honour of the Society of Architects af 
which he was President. That society, he believed, would 
be willing to fall in with « reasonable and proper echeme 
of unifioation if the Society were satisfied that the prinei- 

les for which it had stood would be carried into offect. 

The Allied Societies would not be affected by unification, 
exoopt in a0 far that those of their members who were not 
how mombers of the Inatitute would become ao, 
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Mr. Ivon Jowes said that the South Walesa Institute ap- 
proved of “ Schome A" in principle. The Society of Archi- 
tects was largely represented in their Institute, and the re- 
lation of sah two bodies in South ae waa of the closest 
poseible description ; although they not see eye to eve 
always, in principle they were one adie: Therefore unifica- 
tion, from the point of view of South Wales, had been o 
BUOORaR. 

Mr. G. C. Lawnesce : Tunderstand Mr.Corlette's motion 
to mean that this meeting is to say that it is much to be de- 
sired that all architects ahould be members of one body, and 
that that body should be the Royal Institute, 1 support 
that on behalf of the Bristol Soctety. 

Mr. Towan : As representing Somerset and Dorset, I can 
say that they approve of “ Scheme A” in principle. 

Sir Baxreten Forrcuen said that the Scottish architects 
were bringing forward a acheme for their “ Incorporation,” 
and the InstituteCouncil, with great generosity, he thought, 
had said that they would not oppose it, but would do what 
they could to help it. It was certain that if the Royal In- 
atitute wore to take up a hostile attitude with regard to the 
incorporation of the Scottiah architects, they would not be 
incorporated, He therefore could not believe that the 
representative of the Scottish Societies would oppose either 
of the eohemea for unification now before the meeting. 

Mr. Saponove: On behalf of the members of the Society 
of Architects who are here this afternoon, I say that we 
entirely aupport the views expreased by Sir Charles Ruthen, 
our President, and, subject to the details, as mentioned by 
him, we shall vote for * Scheme A.” 

The Coarmuas then put the motion to the meeting and 
it waa Rersonven unanimously, “That the principle of 
‘Schome A’—namely, the bringing of all the Architects 
of the United Kingdom into membership of the B.1.B.A. 
—he adopted as the basis for unification.” rye 

The CuarmMasS: The carrying of that resolution elimt- 
nates “ Scheme B" altogether from your purview. Now 
comes the question of the machinery of “ Schome A." Many 
amendments as to details have been eentin. There ia one 
from Mr. Buckland which, if adopted, will materially sim- 
plify the whole problem with regard to“ Scheme A." 

Air EBrucok.asp said that when the two schemes were sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Birmingham Association, al- 
though they passed « resolution in favour of “ Scheme A,” 
it was suggested that the machinery might be simplified if 
the Institute, instead of forming a Board of Incorporation, 
could get to work at once, and make such alterations in its 
Charter and By-lawa.as would enable it to admit to men- 
bership all practising architects, and to confer with the 
Society of Architects as to the conditions of membership. 
The latter part of the suggestion was made becouse the 
Society of Architects was the one body which was not allied 
to the Institute. The Architectural Asxociation had been 
from time immemorial so closely identified with the Inati- 
tute that they were regarded as part of it, The resolution 
he had to move waa as follows : “ That the Royal Institute 
make forthwith such alterations to its preeent Charter and 
By-laws as will enable it to admit to membership all prac- 
tising architects, and confer with the Council of the Society 
of Architects as to the conditions of membership.” 

Sir Coam.es Retarx: Tsecond the motion, 

Mr. Parcs opposed the motion, contending that it would 
be taking the matter out of the hands of the Sub-Committee, 
The whole matter should be referred to the Sub-Committee, 
and they should be asked to draw up a scheme for the con- 
sideration of the Main Committee, nee 

Sir Crances Retuex said that the Sub-Committee could 
not do anything unless it had the help of the Council of 
the Institute acting in consultation with the Society of 
Architects, Then the Committec could fall in, and get the 
details of “Scheme A" into proper form, The Birming- 
ham Association had started a rock on which the schome 
of unification might «plit. If the Council of the Inatitute 
and the Council of the Society would agree on this vital 
principle, the Committee could get to work. 


Mr. Davinge: The Council could co-opt representatives 
to the Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Wurcu said he disagreed with Sir Charles Ruthen. 
This was esaentially continuation work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee which etarted it: primarily they had the whole 
thing in their minds; secondly, they were a comparatively 
small body, whe could continue the work along the lines on 
which they had been proceeding, with the advantage af 
having before them the various resolutions passed by the 
Allied Societies, and knowledge of what had apa. peti at 
the present meeting. The Sub-Committee numbered among 
their members the leading lights of the Councils of both the 
Institute and the Society of Architects; they would there- 
fore not be ignorant of the views of both bodies when 
discussing details. They would be able to place 
doubtful pointa before their Councila, and get their views, 
and bring them back to the Sub-Committec—an ailmirable 
intertoaking ot method which would produce a satisfactory 
result. Otherwise they would be having constant refer- 
ences back which ey ty go on for a couple of years, 

The Cuarmmmax: The two propositions are not necea- 
sarily antagonistic. Tf we are to hammer out all the details 
of “ Scheme A,” it must go back to the Sub-Committee, or 
to a further sub-committee, to work out. Mr. Buckland 
has struck on a very great principle, and he is going to cut 
out all the difficulties which appeared, and which Sir 
Charles Ruthen said might be «a rock which would prevent 
us getting further. Until the Councils of the Institute and 
the Society can be gob to agree on some such lines aa indi- 
cated, we cannot go far. Therefore I suggest thet thle 
committee, in referring Schome A" back to the Sub-Com- 
mittee, should make noto of ite recommendation, and 
that, in the words of Mr. Buckland’s amendment, they 
recommend that the Royal Institute may forthwith make 
such alterations to its present Charter and Bye-laws as will 
enable it to admit to membership all practising architects, 
and confer with the Council of the Society of Architects aa 
to the conditiona of membership, If this Main Committer 
will give that aa an inetruction to the Sub-Committee, it 
will clear away many difficulties, and enable them to get 
to work, (* ad," ) 

A Memern: Will Mr, Bockland agree to the deletion of 
the word “ practising " before “ architects," as it is in- 
tended to apply to students as well. 

Mr. BUCKLAND assented, 

Mr. Peuxs said that the course suggested would be o 
reat mistake, as it would be referring to two bodies the 
uty to do the anme thing, and there waa bound to be over- 

lapping. It would be much better to refor the whole 
matter to the Sub-Committee. 

The Cratrumas: It would bo uselegs for the Sub-Com- 
mittee to go on preparing schomes unless thoy were assured 
that the Councils of the Institute and the Society would 
accept their recommendations. 

he CHAIRMAN, replying to Mr. Marshall : The 8ab-Com- 
mitteo must have some definitive instructions ns to what 
will be ap roved. If the committee adopta the principle of 
Mr. Buckland's amendment, that the proper way to carry 
out this schome is for the two Councils to come to a definite 
arrangement, that clears away the difficulty of the Suab- 
Committee to o large extent. [see no difference between 
that instruction and instruction given to the Sub-Commit- 
tee, and they are then given a line os to the best method af 
achieving the desired objects. Weare not tying the hands 
af the Sub-Committee, ! 

Major ConLerre asked if the resolution might not be put 
in the following form: That the Royal Institute be re- 
quested to make forthwith such alterations in ite Charter 
and Bye-lawa, in co-operation with the sub-committee, aa 
will enable jt to admit all architecta to membership. 

The Cuainmas: There is only one way in which the 
Charter and Bye-laws of the Institute can be altered, and 
that is, first, by a resolution of the Council, and, secondly, 
by a resolution of the general body. 

Mr. Cusrrr said they seemed to be going now on o 
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different procedure. They had had the procedure of the 
Unification Committee and the Sub-Committee te hammer 
ont certain details with the idea of getting a acheme of 
unification. Now Mr. Buckland's resolution suggested that 
out of the various bodies represented on the Unification 
Committee, two of them should be told to put their heads 
together and devise a aetheme which would amit their owt 
particular members. Tt acemed to him that, in deciding on 
regulations t ting admission to the Institute, the Inati- 
tute ought to have the views of the Allied Societies and the 
Architectural Association, and also those of outside archi- 
teeta. Was it not better to adopt the ordinary procedures, 
that this committer, on which all bodios were represented, 
should carry on and suggest a ache me, and put ib hefore the 
various societies with a recommendation far ite adoption ? 

Sir Coances Rormen said that Mr. Buckland and the 
Birmingham Association had dropped on the one vita! 
point. There was no harm in letting it go through, but 
there would be a great deal of harm in not letting it go 
through. He urged the committee very strongly to pass it 
as dnanimously aa it had passed the other, ter all, the 
Allied Societios had not the particolar interest that the 
tained within the fourcorners of the resolution. The Allied 
Societics were already allied, and in that came the whole 
question of the Sub-Committee. He had worked very hard 
to bring about unification, and the Soviets were absolutely 
behind the President of theirown body. There could ba no 
harm in this proposition, and he strongly advised its accep- 
tanoe. 

Mr. Mavatce Wess said that the Architectural Associa- 
tion would be perfectly happy to abide by any alteration 
that the Institute made in ita Bye-laws, but aa other bodies 
were concerned ho thought the resolution might be altered 
toread: “ The Royal Institute be asked to make forthwith 
euch alterations in ita present Charter and Bye-laws as will 
enable it to pomely with the principles adopted this after. 
noon, and consult, as necessary, with the Society of Archi- 
tecta and other bodies as to the ounditiona af membership," 

Mr. Davinore: Do not cay “ forthwith.” 

Mr. Wens: I donot mind omitting “ forthwith," 

Mr. Wewon said that they had no authority a2 © com: 
mittee to give an instruction ta the Royal Institute or to 
the Society of Architects as such, and to bodies had na 
authority to give instructions to each other. Instead of 
being in the form of an instruction they should any “it is 
denraile that such a thing be dune,."* “A recommendation 
of that sort wonld be in order, 

Sir CHanLes Rorues said it was imperative that they 
should decide. He was speaking not aa a repreacotative 
an Allied Society but a4 the head of a thousand or twelve 
hundred architects who wert not members of the Royal 
Institute. He mpresented a body which waa eclf-con- 
tained and self-governing, and it waa im perative that the 
Councils of the a S Institute and the society should take 
this matter up, The Society of Architects conld not be 
ordered to commit suicide, and they would not consent to 
beso ordered. He, a Follow of the Institute who was alac 
President of the Society of Architects, was taking this 
course because he had at heart the unification of the pro- 
fession, 

Mr, Lawmexcr suggested that the resolution read : 
“ That the Committee recommend, antecedent ta the fur- 
ther consideration by the Sub-Committee, that the Royal 
Institute make such alterations to its present Charter, eto. 
as may be necessary.” The Sub-Committee must have he- 
fore it for consideration an agreement between the Society 
of Architects and the Royal Inutitute, 7 

Sir CHAMNLES RUTHEx + I prese that the fesaolution aa prs 
peed and seconded be put, 

The Cuammax, in anawer to Sir Banister Fletcher: ‘The 
Sub-Committoo is in exiatence until the Main Committers 
decides that ita functiona are finished, 

Mr. Bucniaxp: I have amended my resolution in accor. 
dance with Mr. Webb's suggestions, namely, “That the 
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committee recommend the R.I. B.A, to make such altera. 
tions in its present Charter and Byre-laws as will enable 
them to comply with the principle of "Scheme A." as 
adopted unanimously this iternoon, and confer with the 
Council of the Society of Architects as to the conditions of 
membership.” Tam willing to accept the suggestion to 
add other societies not allied, 

Sir Castes Rurwew: DI accond that, 

Mr, WaTenwouss suggested the word " draft” instead 
of ™ make,” and this was agreed to, 

Mr, Panga: T propose as an amindment : “That thie 
acheme approved to-day be referred to the Sub-Committee 
forthem to bring up suggested detailk, they having power 
to consult any Couneil or body or individuala whom they 
think fit." He asked the meeting to rote Againet the 
redolution with the view to moving this amendment aos the 
substantive resolution, What Mr. Bockland auprested 
would bring about something like chaos. It would bo BOTE 
te the Counzil, who would have to appoint m committer, 
which would confer with another body; then there would 
be the Sub-Committee dealing with matters which had heon 
passed to-day; thas they wauli be referring to two separate 
bodies to work out the details. It would take a long time, 
and be very unsatisfactory, It would he better to refer it 
to the Sub-Committee, giving them powerto consult whom 
they liked, and then to bring their Lee ire to the Com- 
mittee. Until the details were approv they could not go 
on. They wanted to know the details of the achome, which 
should include registration. He had been much in favour 
of “Scheme A," but if certain. details were Proposed he 
night be against them, 

Mr. GamMeEte. said that if this scheme waa to gu through 
they must have the goodwill of the Society of Architects. 
He thought their thanks were due to the Presidenta of the 
Institute and the Society of Architects, for the Committes's 
having done oe of the teat things that had been ac- 
complished since he bat been in the architectural pro- 
fession, They had arrived at a unanimous conclusion in 
regard to certain procedure, and the Chairman and Sit 
Charles Ruthen were obviously satisfied that it would be 
wise to adopt Mr, Buckiand's resolution, and he thought 
the meeting could not do better than follow the lead of 
the eminent gentlemen who had done so much for their 
cause, 

The Coamuax: I want to point out to you, gentlemen, 
that there is nothing inconsistent between Mr. Buckland's 
resolution and Mr. Perks's amendment, We have Mr. Biuck- 
land's resolution before us, and there is no harm in passing 
that. Then Mr. Perks can very well put his proposition te 
refer the whole thing back to the Sub-Committee. I re- 
peat, there ia nothing inconsistent between the two. We 
will now take a vote on Mr. Buckland's motion. 

Mr. Huckland's resolution waa thereupon put to the 
meeting, and it was ResoLven, by 28 votes to 4,“ That the 
Committees recommend the Royal Inatitute to draft auch 
alterations to ite Charter and By-laws aa nay be necessary 
tocomply with the princi of. ‘Scheme A,’ adopted thie 
Hay by the Unification and Registration Committee, and to 
confer with the Council of the Society of Architects aa to 
conditions of membership.” 

Sit BasmTas Furrcnnt eropeees that the Sub-Com- 
mittee be instructed (o consider detaila and report ta the 
Main Committen, 

Mr, Ginsos seconded. | 

Mr. Buows : Is it the intention of the Sub-Committee to 
consider all the suggested amendments } 

Sir Cuanies Rerun: Yea, to consider everything 
that lina been sent in. 

Tho CuammMax: I now put Sir Banister Fletcher's 
motion, “ That the matter be referred to the Sub-Com: 
mittee to consider details and report to the Main Com- 
mittee," 

This was agreed to Ouanimoual y, | 

Mr. Ivon Joxns asked leave to move a resolution whith 
had been passed by his Council, that it was imperative that 
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Scotland, Wales and the Provinces should be adequately 
represented on any sub-committee dealing with this matter. 
At present there wae only one tepresentative of Allied 
Societica, and this waa not considered adequate representa- 
tion. The movement was of the greatest interest to mem- 
bers of the Allied Societies, and they wanted firet-hand 
information as to what was going on. | 

Mr. Peaes moved that five members of Allied Sociotics 
be added to the Sub-committee. 

Mr. Wien eeconded. 7 

Mr. Ivor Joxes proposed that there be six additional 
members from Allied Socleties. 

Mr. Peaxs said he thought six reasonable, and seconded 
the proposal. | 

Mr. LaweeExce said that if the Society of Architects had 
a certain balance, and the introduction of more representa- 
tives of Allied Societies would upset that balanoe, he 
ahould not prese it. The point was to get the scheme more 
widely known in the provinces. 

Mr. Ccurrr said that the Society of Architects might be 
asked to nominate two provincial members. 

After some further discussion the motion was pat to the 
meeting, and it was Rusotven * That six additional repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Sovieties be selected by the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman from the members of the Main 

Committee to serve upon the Sub-Committee.” 


The President has sent an invitation to all the 
Associates of the Institute to meet him and the Hon. 
Secretary on Tuesday, 7th June, at 4.50, in order to 
discuss the steps taken towards the unification of the 

rofession. The proceedings will be quite informal. 
The President trusts that the engagements of Asso- 
ciatea will permit them to attend, and that they will 
express their views on the subject quite frankly. 
115, Gower Streel, WiC.1, 23rd May 1921. 
To the Secretary RLB.A.,— | 

Srr,— Having read the report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, may I be permitted to congratulate them on the 
schemes put forward, and ot the same time offer a 
further suggestion—a suggestion that I feel will go a 
long way towards making or marring the success of the 
business in question. ae 

On reading the report one notices that the control of 
the scheme passes into the hands of a * Board of Con- 
trol” or “ Federated Council,"’ apparently the latter. 
Hither form of control is to include all the members of 
the present Committee, together with such other mem- 
bers as they may elect. In such an important matter 
us Unification, it seems to me that any body having 
the powers that the Federated Council appear to pos- 
seas should be a popularly elected body, All interes- 
ted parties should have a say in the election of such a 
body, and the body should not merely consist of mem- 
bers nominated by the Council, or any other individual 
committee. 

Tn my opinion, to adopt such 4 course as is proposed 
is not calculated to secure co-operation of the whole 
profession, as individual architects would feel that 
they have little, if any, say in the questions that are 
likely to crop up. 

Incidentally, one of the things I am trying to elimi- 
nate from the Institute is any suspicion of * clique- 


ism,” and certainly there is a tendency in this direction 
at present. G. Scorr Cockrms [4.] 


| loth Moy LO21 
To the Editor, Journat #.1.B.A.— 

Deak Srr,—Upon the assumption that in the in- 
terest of our Institute business it is desirable to obtain 
the attendance of provincial members to the fullest 
possible extent, and in relation to the considerable 
expense attached to such attendances by members 
who live at a distance from London, I write to put for- 
ward the following proposition :— 

That in fixing the meetings of the various com- 
mittees (special and regular) these should be se 
a poney He as to make it as casy as possible for full 
attendances to be put in. 

To explain exactly what is intended, I would quote 
the case of the Practice Standing Committee. 

At the present moment there exist two sub-com- 
mittees, Which meet on days other than the regular 
one for the full Practice Committee. In addition to 
this, special committees are called for different pur- 
poses, for example, the Architects’ Defence Union, 
also on different days. 

Now, sir, as it means that every provincial member 
attending any meeting has practically to give up the 
whole day for the purpose, it really does not matter 
to him whether he attends a meeting at 2.30, 3.30, or 
4.0) (this latter time being the usual one for the 
Standing Committees to meet), and it suggests itself to 
the writer as not being beyond the scope of practical 
suggestion to combine a meeting of a Standing Com- 
mittee with either a sub-committee or a special com- 

I believe it has for a long time been realised that 
one of the regrettable weaknesses in our organisation 
lies in that it is a difficult matter for provincial mem- 
hers to take their share in the business of the Institute, 
and, therefore, to the logical mind it suggests itself, 
further, that every disability to the fullest participa- 
tion of such members should be removed where possi- 
ble. Of course, one realises that the London member 
may regard it as a somewhat serious request to be in- 
vited to start the sitting of 4 committee, aay, at 2.30 
p.m., with the prompent of this being followed up by 
another committee later in the afternoon, but surely 
it the provincial member can make what is a far 
greater sacrifice, It is not too much to ask of the Lon- 
don member. 

In conclusion, I have chosen to raise this question 
in this particular manner rather than by other means, 
as it suggests itself to me that expressions of opinion 
may be vouchsafed through the medium of our 
JournnaL, and this, if it oceurs, should be helpful in 
arriving at some conclusion of a constructive nature. 
—Yours, etc., 

<n K. Game, | 
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§ Conpurr STREET, REGENT STREET, W., 23th May 1991. 


CHRONIOLE, 
“ Architectural Heresies of a Painter,” 

The public lectures organised by the Literature 
Standing Committee with the object of arvusing wider 
public interest in architecture continue to attract large 
audiences, a good proportion, probably the majority, 
belonging to the non-professional class, Mr. Roger E. 
Fry's lecture, delivered on the 19th inst., and entitled 
“ Architectural Heresies of a Painter,” had especial 
interest for architects, and seemed to have been pre- 
pared expresaly for them. Mr. Charles J. Holmes, 
Director of the National Gallery, presided. Mr. Fry set 
down his heresies in the following terma -— 

Heresy No.1. We have substituted for the art of archi- 
tecture the art of dres#ing buildings according to the fashion. 

No. 2. This phenomenon. is more or leas world-wide. 
In the false architecture of modern Europe which results, 
the English is distinguished by its lack of the sense of acale. 

No.3. Tt i# sometimes distinguished also by its good 
taste. Good taste in this sense is a social rather than an 
esthetic virtur. 

No.4. There are two possible kinds of beauty in a 
building—{1) What I call Natural Beauty, which is also the 
beauty of a locomotive or a panther, and this results from 
the clear expression of function; (2) Esthetic Beauty, 
which results from the clear expression of an idea. We 
have so arranged that neither of these beauties ocour in our 


No. 6, Hethetic Beauty in « building is essentially the 
same aa that of sculpture. It results from the expression 
of a plastic idea. Thore has hardly ever been an wathetic 
architecture in England ; there has been even less soulpture. 

No, 6. Our architecture does not express plastic ideas, 

No, 7. It ia founded upon social snobbery. 

No, & The vices of modern English architecture have 
almost always been inherent in the architecture of England. 
Modern conditions have brought out the rash. 

No.9, Modern conditions and modern science have put 
into the bands of architects the greatest opportunity in the 
history of the world. They havo miseed it completely. 

No, 10, To o great oxtent this ia not their fault. 

The lecturer said he honestly didn't see that he could 
make the list shorter, but by amplifying his theses ho hoped 
to mitignte and soften their horrid abruptness. Touching 
his firet heresy, as dress to be pleasing must be exactly the 
last word of fashion, so it was with modern architecture : 
buildings which when just finished attracted by a certain 
air of pimpant novelty became démodéin afew years, He 
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could remember when St. John's Wood Avenue seemed to 
be an epoch-making discovery—baronial ep ur com- 
pressed into the limite of suburban convenience, when the 
Wagner-operatic effects of Hans Place looked almost 
authentic and hardly suggested carton pierre. In his boy- 
hood, bitten by Ruskin's style-mongering, he almost worked 
up an enthusiasm for the then new Law Courts, Then 
came the coquetterie of so-called Queen Annce—but all had 
become outmoded, tarnished, a painful reminder. Russell 
Square used to be a sober, dignified and not unpleasant 
epecimen of London Georgian building. Then some years 
ago, a3 the leases fell in, terra-cotta trimmings were glued on 
to the house-fronte—forme which were not only architec- 
turally nonsensical but had that faulty and unscholarly 
antiquarianism which was the special mark of ** bad taste." 
The lecturer defined Real Style as the perfect adaptation af 
the means of expression to the idea, Tt resulted from ease 
of expression. As untlerstood in modern architecture, 
Style was essentially symbolism. The view he had heard 
expresend that we should have a wonderful art if our manu- 
facturers could ty taught to imitate the right models was 
fatal to creative offort. It implied an idea that beauty was 
something material, absolute, fixed and determined, 
whereas it was a relative quality which inhered in the forma 
of the object of art only in.so far as it was an evident sign 
of an inward spiritual state on the part of the artist. As 
regards the use of the forms of past architectural styles, the 
lecturer said that a copy of an original work of art by an 
artet might have great sesthetio value provided the artist 
remained an artist and did not become a copyist. It was 
possible for an artist so to assimilate the principles of a past 
style as to he able to create something entirely new whilst 
using similar forms. But he must have got at the under- 
lying principles, and not merely learnt by heart the external 
evidences of those principles. He must be able to move 
freely and of his own impulse among those forms. He 
mist think in the language, not merely translate. In the 
incredible museum of pastiche: which made up most of 
modem London one came across fairly scholarly tranela- 
tion’ showing o general notion of the grammar and syn- 
tax os studied from outside. But God help us when we 
came to the more “of ” gilaptations—what a jargon, 
what a chattering of Babu and Pidgin-English, what a 
scattering and smattering of incoherent and incompatible 
words, What a patchwork of odd phrases picked up here and 
there and stuck together anyhow as the hazard of momen- 
tary conveniences suggested. The French had not perhaps 
played such wild chromatic scales up and down the 
archeological keyboard as we and the Germans had done. 
On the other hand, the French had developed the cruel offi- 
cieney, the hard brittle chic of the Ecole dea witer she ining ne 
instrument perfectly adapted to rey imepiration 

sensibility by brilliantly Modder cadens Seeking 
amid the grotesque welter of modern European architec- 
ture for the peculiar characteristics of cur own brand ho 
found! it in (1) the absence of scale and (8) the presence of 
a certain kind of good taste. Portland Place was the only 
roadway in London that gave one room to spread the wings 
of one's civic consciousness, It wasn't mere size; it was 
proportion that counted, as witness St. Paul's where tho 
actually small «pace apresd itself for the subtly deceived 
oye eo sumptuously that one could hardly believe one had 
stepped so quickly from end to end. But Wren was the 
one mirdculous exception to all his generalizations about 
British architeoture—ho indeed was one of the groatest 
masters both of scale and of plastic oxpreesion that had 
over lived. The other distinction of our national architec- 


ture was its occasional good taste—hanily ever displayed, 
af course, in official or public building, but only in emart 
private building. But ho regarded it as a social rather 
than an esthetic quality, It was a negative good taste, 
es not making mistakes of grammar, not being 
dowdy, slack and unscholarly. Dealing with his Heresy 
No. 5, the lecturer said that esthetic beauty in o building 
was ceentially the same as that of seulpture, and resulted 
from the expression of a plastic iden, This expression of a 
plastic idea was very raro in our architecture and almost 
unknown in our sculpture. Ey * plastic idea" he meant 
such a construction of three-dimensional shapes aa satisfied 
the contemplation of their relations to one another and to 
the whole combination. All building, a all sculpture, was 
three-dimensional, had mass and volume, but it might not 
have three-dimensional form—that is to say, the relations 
of its parts together might be merely casual, the result of 
accident or outward necessity, and not self-explanatory and 
apparently necessitated to the imagination. We had to 
recognise that certain relations of solid shapes to cach 
other did set wp in the mind which contemplated them a 
peculiar condition of tension and equilibrium which was 
the essence of the wathetic emotion. And an object which 
had those relations that were satisfactory to wathetic con- 
templation might be said to have plastic form. The 
lecturer instanced certain plastic forms and said that eenet- 
bility to such forme varied immensely with individuals, anc 
still more perhapa the assiduity and persistence of their 
contemplation of such plastic ideas. He could only claim 
that such plastic expressions gave him intense and vivid 
pleasure. But in modern architecture he hardly ever got 
that sensation; he hardly ever could apprehend the three- 
dimensional development of the ground plan or ita relation 
to the earth surface, or at least his apprehension was not of 
that vivid nature which accompanied wsthetio approhen- 
sion of purposeful design. He did not think that most 
modern architects, preoccupied as they were with archi- 
tectural costume and the ingenious application of styles of 
various kinds, ever made much of the possible play of tho 
clomentary plastic forms. He did not think they felt 
plastically, their minds did not move freely in three dimen- 
sions; they thought and felt in the Hat. If they did feel 
plastically, they would discover all yorts of untried possi- 
bilities in the combinations of thea forms and in the 
adaptations of them to particular ground plans and to pecu- 
liar situations. Discussing his Heresy No. 9, the lecturer 
said bo could not help wondering why eo violent a stimulus 
as that given by new constructional possibilities in archi- 
tecture had led to eo disappointing a result, Such possi- 
bilities were accepted slowly, and with a kind of grudging 
reluctance, Instead of inspiring the invention of new and 
appropriate plastic forms the new methods seemed to be 
alurred over and buried beneath the old atylish conventions. 
Here and there wae to be seen o timid attempt to acoopt 
the situation, but there was no concerted general effort. 
He missed the enterprise, the experimental courage, the 
dan which one thinks the immense possibilities of modern 

iiding methods might have inspired. In closing, the 
lecturor said that he might naturally enough be thought to 
have been carping and unjustly severe, to bave picked out 
and underlined everywhere defects without sufficiently 
considering the causea which explained and excused them. 
But in truth he had no desire to scold or blame. Ho merely 
wanted clearly to face the situation in the belief that that 
was the first step to improvement. It was just the advan- 
tage of our highly self-conscious and critical age that we 
could by « deliberate effort change our character, Wo 
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could fix our minds on those defects which from long 
inherited custom had become not only traditional but 
instinctive, and byso fixing our minds we might ultimately 
connect them altogether. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield on Mr. Fry's Lecture. 

The Times of the 23rd published its Special Corre- 
spondent's report of an interview with Mr. Fry, in 
which the latter reiterated and elaborated some of the 
points in his lecture at the Institute on the 19th inst. 
On the following day appeared a report of the same 
correspondent’s interview with Sir Reginald Blom- 
field :-— 

L asked Sir Reginald Blomfield if he had read Mr. Fry's 
views In The Times of yestenlay. He answered that he 
had. “[ have no particular quarrel,” he said, * with Mr. 
Fry's remarks, but he overlooks one very important fact, 
and that is that the majority of modern buildings are not 
designed by architects at all, but by builders. What he 
announces as the latest panacea for modern architecture 
tha best English architects have been practising for the last 
25 years. [t is more than a generation since we got tired of 
irrelevant ornament. For many years we have dispeneed 
with it in our buildi and it has long been a common- 
place with architects that beanty is to be found in efficiency 
and the expression of purpose. When I say * expression of 
purpose ’ T intend that o sufficiently liberal interpretation 
should be given to that purpose,” 

“What do you consider to be the weakness of modern 
architecture f " 

“The real source of weakness is that it ia regarded as a 
profession or « business, and not as an art. I am afraid I 
have no idea what Mr. Fry means by his distinction be- 
tween ‘natural beauty "and mathetic beauty.’ All beauty 
is wathetic in the sense that we are conscious of its existence 
through our eyes. Mr. Fry seoms to suggest that beauty 
can be supera to forms which already oxpress the pur- 
pose for which they exist. Surely that is getting near the 
Victorian fallacy that architecture is building plus orna- 
ment, and that it ia the ornament that makes it architec- 
ture. Good architecture is inherent in the forms with which 
it deals, and has to be evolved out of them, but it does not 
follow that good architecture is to be obtained by merely 
eliminating ornament and leaving the construction in un- 
abashed hidequsness. Mr. Pry will find an example in the 

TL agree with Mr, Fry's opinion of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, I consider the inside better than the outside.” 

The Times of the 25th published a correction from 
Sir Reginald Blomfield stating that he had offered no 
Opinion to his interviewer with regard to the Kodak 
Building, His opinion was that the building fulfilled 
ita purpose admirably. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, was also inter- 
viewed, the report appearmge in The Times of tho 2st. 
Reforring to the wish expressed by Mr, Roger Fry in his 
lecture that architects should unite to impowe more of their 
own Will in the practical application of their art, Mr. Simp- 
gon said that if Mr. Fry meant that a body of architectural 
opinion should be formed to impose ita will on clients and 
builders he wns not sure that ho agreed with him. In his 
view the first duty of an architect wits to translate the needs 
of his client in the terms of art—that is to say, to give 


ail! 
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If an architect was obliged to sacrifice his artistic con- 
scienee in order to give his client what he wanted, or, on the 
other hand, to abandon the conditions of the problem 
which his client laid before him, then he was a useless man 
and ought not to accept the commission. The question of 
an architect imposing his will was purely an administrative 
matter, ‘The t ig owner entered into a contract, andl it 
was the duty of the architect to administer that contract so 
as tosee that it was fairly carried out from the point of view 
both of the builder and the client. In other words, the 
architect had to see that his client got 6d. worth of building 
for every Gd. he expended, but at the same time to ensure 
that he did not extort 64d. worth out of the builder, or that 
the builder did not ride off after giving 5)d. worth. The 
function of an architect was a judicial ono, and was becom. 
ing more and more recognised as such by the Courts. 


Arterial Roads in Progress. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.], Hon, Secretary of the 
R.LB.A. Town Planning Committee, draws attention 
to the weekly report of the Ministry of ‘Transport 
(fth May 1921}, from which it will be seen that the 
following arterial roads are in progress in Greater 
London :-— 


Eltham Byepass, 4,040 yarde, 212 unskilled men omployed; 
Kidbrook extension, 750 yards, 11 unskilled men em- 
ployed. 

South Circular Road, section through Woolwich Housing 
Estate commenced, 26 unskilled men employed, 
Shooters Hill Byopaaa, 3,000 yards, in Woolwich and Green- 

wich, 98 unskilled men employed. 

Bromley Pyepass (not yet accepted by Kent Council), 

Western Avenue, 1,730 yards, approved by London County 
Council, section in Hammeramith, length throug 
Acton Housing Estate commenced, 41 unskilled men 
employed, 

Eastern Avenue, short section crossing Hackney Marshes, 
from Wick Lane Bridge to River Lea, 600 varda, 35 
unskilled men employed. 

East Ham and Barking Byepass: arrangements have now 
been made for the construction of this road, and it is 
hoped that work will shortly Commence. 

New Cambridge Road derma and Edinonten}, L1.050 
eohe #14 unskilled men engaged (Herte County 

‘ouncil have been unable to enter into an arrangement 
for that portion of the road in the Cheahunt district.) 

North Circular Road (sections of), 0,750 yards, work oom. 
menood in Willesden, Edmonton, Southgate and Walt- 
homstow, 689 men engaged part time, Section in 
Hendon also arranged for. 

New Cheriacy Road, section in Chiswick commenced, 33 
unskilled men enplo 

various rood widenings at Brentford, Bromley, Croy- 
don, East Ham, Epsom, Feltham, Hackney, Mitcham, 
Penge, Walthamatow, and Kent County (Dartford 
ares) ; Wimbledon scheme ai course of preparation. 

New arterial roads in the provinces, either in pro- 
gress or under negotiation, are as follows -— 

Aberdeen, Barrow, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bournemouth, 
Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Car, 
lisle, Cheltenham, Coventry, Derby, Dundes, Falke. 
atone, Glasgow, Great Yarmouth, Haslingden, Hast- 
ings, Ipawich, Lancaster, Leeds, Lincoln, Liverpool, 
Lowestoft, Manchester, Newth, Nelson, Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, Norwich, ottingha Mh, Poole, Portamouth, 
Preston, Rotherham, Scarborough, Scunthorpe, Shet- 
field, Southend, Stockton, Taunton, otc. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. [¥.), had a very ap 
preciative audience for his lecture, “ Post-War 
Churches,” the fourth of the series of Public Lectures 
arranged by the Literature Standing Committee, and 
delivered at the Institute on the 26th inst. The Right 
Rev. Bishop W. R. Mounsey, formerly Bishop of 
Borneo, presided. Speaking of the present cost of 
building, the lecturer said that it was decidedly heart- 
breaking to those who had painfully collected sums of 
money for church building which under the new con- 
ditions were quite inadequate for the purpose. [t 
would probably be conceded, he said, that it was not 
altogether seemly that a nation which could afford a 
fs. income tax, « duty of £1 per horse-power upon 
motor cars, a salary of £5,000 a year to a Minister 
without portfolio, and free railway passes to Members 
of Parhament, should go churchless on account of its 
poverty, Bishop Mounsey, in closing the brief dis- 
cussion Which followed the lecture, expressed to Sir 
Charles the thanks of the audience for what he de- 
scribed notonlyas an extrmordinarily useful lecture, but 
one which had other qualities which go to the making 
of a good lecture. The little touches of humour, said 
the Hishop, with which the lecture was interspersed 
helped to make the subject, to a mere layman like 
himself, more interesting than it would otherwise have 
been. The Bishop regretted there were so few clergy 
resent, because when they were concerned with build- 
ing churches they betrayed in many instances a very 
lamentable ignorance as to the real and practical dif- 
ficulties that confront the architect in carrying out 
their requirements, The absolutely invincible ignar- 
ance of the ordinary churchwarden was even more 
striking; it almost made onedespair of human nature. 
Sir Charles’s lecture will be published later. 


On the $th May a conference was held at the Lnsti- 
tute between representatives of the RI.B.A,, the 
Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, the 
Nationa] Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association. At the request of the meeting the 
chair was taken by the President, Mr. Jolin W. Simp- 
son. A friendly diseussion took place upon some intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that a new form of conditions of con- 
tract between employers and builders should be drawn 
up for general use in the building industry of England 
and Wales. A sub-committee of four builders and six 
professional men was then appointed to consider the 
matter and report to the parent conference, 

New Hon. Secretary R.1.B.A. Australia. 

Mr. G. C. Inskip [F.] has resigned the Honorary 
Secretaryship of the RIB.A. in Australia atter a 
pied of twenty years’ service, and Professor Leslie 

Wilkinson [¥.], of the School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, has been appointed to the position. 
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Proposed National Housing Policy ona Contributory Basis. 
The Council of the Royal Institute have taken the 
initiative in the formation of a Jomt Committee to 
investigate and report on the possibility of formulating 
a National Housing Policy on a contributory basis to 
come into operation on the termination of the Govern- 
ment's present commitments. The Committee con- 
sists of the President, Mr. John W. Simpson, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. J. 5. Gibson, Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, Mr. Horace Cubitt, appointed by the 
RJB.A.; Bir Theodore Chambers, Mr. George Cor- 
deroy, Mr. Cuthbert Lake, Mr. Dendy Watney, ap- 
gennted by the Surveyors’ Institulion, The Chairman or 
Secretary of a Building Society is to be added, and the 
Committee have power to co-opt additional members 
and to consult experts whose advice might be of value. 
The Dome of St. Paul's. 

The Times publishes the following statement :-— 
The experiment of plumbing the dome of St, Paul's 
has just been carried out, with an apparatus specially 
constructed for the nose, after an interval of more 
than eight years. Canon Alexander informs us that, 
as far as this particular method of investigation went, 
the results were very reassuring. It is well known 
that in the course of the original building the dome 
settled several inches towards the south-west, and 
caused the unstable conditions which the present 
great acheme of pemern of the fabric is intended 
to rectify. The plans on which the cathedral architect, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, is working have been carefully 
examined and highly commended by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Welwyn Garden City : an Invitation to Members. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Associstion invite 
Members and Licentiates of the Institute to pay a visit to 
Welwyn Garden City during the summer, Situated amid 
the most charming scenery in Hertfordshire, the new Garden 
City ie twenty-one miles from King’s Cross (three miles 
from Hatfield), lying between the River Mimram and the 
River Lea, two miles from the village of Welwyn. The 
a On ee abounds in places and points of interest— 
Sherratds Park Wood, for instance, with remains of 4 
magnificent oak wood canna! almost entirely of the 
indigenous Quercus Sessiliflora ; the Parish Church of Dige- 
well, dating from the thirteonth to the sixteenth centuryand 
containing many objects of interest, Welwyn Garden City, 
one of the few towns in England which have been planned 
aa a whole, is designed specially for modern requirements of 
industry and residence. The permanent belt of woodlands 
and the farms scattered round the town will for all time 
maintain its rural character. Arrangements will be mado 
to conduct visitors round tho estate on application to the 
Organiser, Mr. A. T. Pike, Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association, 3 Gray's Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C. The 
return fare from King’s Cross ia Ge, 24. 

In order to raise funds immediately for the payment of 
the Architectural Association building debt, it has boen 
decided to issue debentures in alee bits carapace 
ing to £9),000 bearing interest at the rate or cent, por 
rdhte payable half-yearly on 30th April and 31st Octo- 





ber. Debentures will be redeemable by annual drawings to 
commence at the expiration of one year from the date of 
issue, and a sum of £500 will be applied each year for this 
purpose, but the Council reserves to iteclf the right to re- 
deem debentures to over and above this amount as oppor- 
tunity allows, particolariy from donations which it is hoped 
to receive from an appeal to be issued for an endowment 
fond. The debentures will be a firet charge on the assets 
and property of the Association, which provide more than 
ample security for the amount to be raised. 

The aseeta of the Association arc as followa: (1) Forty 
years’ lease, dating from 1917, of the premisea in Bedford 
Square, held from: the Bedford Estate at a rental of £300 
per annum. The premises comprise two houses (Nos. d4 
and 35) which have recently been reconstructed to form an 
building, together with o | block of four studios with a 
cunccaitin aalloes to the a block of buildings, and hav- 
ing also # separate entrance in Morwell Street. In all a 
eum of £25,000 has been expended on alterations and re- 
building. (2) Farniture and equipment generally, includ- 
ing all the requirements of a club, valoed approximately at 
£7,000. (3) A valuable library of architectural books 
which at a very conservative estimate is worth £5,000. 

ctuses and application forms may be obtained 
from The Secretary, A.A., 24-35, Bedford Row, W.-C. 
Appointment. 

Professor & D, Adshead, Vice-President, hos been op- 

inted by the President to give evidence on behalf of the 
Royal Institute before the Government Committee on the 
High Coat of Building Working Class Dwellings. 


MINUTES. XIV. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1020-21, held Monday, 23rd May 1021 at 9 p.m. 
Present : Mr. George Hub , F.5.A., Member of Council, 
in the chair, 35 Fellows (including 12 members of the 
Council), 68 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 
§ Licentiates, and numerous visitors, the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 2nd May, having been published in the 
JourRNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The dectsse was announced of the following mombers : 
Herbert William Walker, of Colombo, Ceylon, Assocate, 
elected 1897; Captain Morley Pope and William Hampden 
Sugden, Licentiates; Professor Martin Nyrop, of Copen- 
hagen, Hon. Corresponding Member, elected 106. On the 
motion of the Hon, Secretary it was Resolved that the 
regrote of the Institate for the loss of these members be 
entered on the Minutes of the Meeting. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.] haying read a Papor on Tuer 
Desion or tun Prorvae Tasater, and illustrated it by 
lantern slides, o discussion ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. A. E. Newbould, M.P., soconded by Major R. Grierson, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Atkinson by accloma- 
tion and was responded to, 

The Mecting terminated at 10 p.m, 


Mears, Travlen & Lenton! AA. Lol Stamford, are opening 

an office at 20, Queen Streot, Peterborough, taking into 
artnership Mr. J. Guy Warwick [4.), The name of the 

Dletbicough firm will be Traylen, Lenten and Warwick. 

Messra, Flockhart & Guthrie, Architects, have removed 
from 10, Conduit Street, to 37, Bruton Street, W. 

Messrs. Boswell & Guthrie, Architecta, have removed 
from 10,Conduit Street, W., to37, Bruton Street, London, W. 

Mr. A. ¥. Mayell, Licentiate (of Messrs. Hukins & Mayell 
hae removed offices from 124, Westhourne Grove to 7 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Hagley, Salisbury and Renfrew War Memorials. 
M-mbers and Licentiates must not take part in the 
above Competitions because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regulations of the 
R.LB.A. for Architectural Competitions. 
Sutton Coldfield, Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and! 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters.in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
m the meantime Members and Licentiates ate advised 
to take no part in the Competitions. 
Blackpool War Memorial. 
Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 
Benga! Council Chamber. 
The Conditions and other documents relating to the 
above Competitions may be consulted in the Library. 








R.LB.A. Liverpool Conference, 24th and 25th June, 1921. 
- PROGRAMME. 

Thursday, June 23rd. Membors arrive in Liverpool. 

Friday, June 24th, 

l0a.m. Official Opening of the Conference and Re- 
ception by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 

10.30 a.m. tol pm. Papers followed by discussion 
on “The Unification and Registration of the 
Architectural Profession,” “ Official Architec. 
ture," “ Propagands and Publicity.” 

2 p.m. Excursion to Port Sunlight and Brom- 
borough Pool, 

7.30 p.m. Banquet at the Midland Adelphi Hotel, 

Saturday, June 251A. 

11.90 a.m. tol p.m. Papers followed by discusaion 
on Building Contracts,” "* Architectural Edu. 
cation,” “ Presont-day Building Problema," 

2.30 ‘aay Visits to Liverpool Cathedral and the 
vamnard Building, 

4pm Tea at the Britannia Café at the invitation 
of Messrs, Willink and Thicknesse, 

400 p.m. Trip up the river arranged by the White 

tar Steamship Company. 
Sunday, June DHth, 

liam Service in Liverpool] Cathedral. 

L. The Headquarters of the Conference will be in the 
Conference Room in the Walker Art Gallery, whore there 
will be an Exhibition of Students’ drawings on view. 

2. Members of tho Conference are requested to make 
their own arrangements for hotel accommodation. The 
hotels specially recommended are :— 

7 Midland Adelphi Hotel. 

The Exohange Hotel. 

The London and North-Western Hotel. 

3. The Conference Banqoct, at which ladies aro partion. 
larly invited to be present, will be held at the Midland 
Adelphi Hotel eet dreas, medals, oto.), The price of the 
banqaet will be 12a. Gd. each, exclusive of wine and cigars, 

4. Mombera who intend to bo present at the Conference 
are requested to communicate aq soon as possible with the 
Secreta BR.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1, 
stating the fact and mentioning whethor they will be preaent 


atthe banquet and be accompanied by any guests. 
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Office Experience for Ex-Service Men. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett [4.], Head of the Department af 
Architecture, Surveying and Building, Northern Poly- 
technio Institute, Holloway, N.7, writes; “ Arrangn- 
ments were made in 1920 to place in offices ex-Service 
men traming as architects for a portion of the Long 
Vacation to give them office experience, The acheme 
proved so successful that it is proposed to put it into 
force again this year. IT should therefore be glad to 
hear from any architects who would take one or more 
ep men during the months of August and Septem- 


NOTICES. 
Amendment of By-laws re Hon. Associates, 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65, will be held Monday 6th June 
1921, at 8 pam., when the Chairman will move that effect 
bo given to the resolution of the General Rody passed on 
28th February 1921, vis., that the number of members in 
the Honorary Associate class shall not exeeed sixty; that 
the entrance fees and annual subsecriptiona of Hono 
Associates be abolished, and their privilege of voting in the 
élection of Council and Standing Committees be withdrawn. 

CHAIRMA® to move tho following resolutions -— 

(1) That the following provision be added to By-law 4: 
“The number of mombers in the Class of Honorary 
Associates must not exceed sixty.” 

(2) That clause (c) in By-law 17, which provides for the 
payment by Honorary Associates of entrance fees 
ond annual subscriptions, he deleted. 

(3) That the following words be added to By-lnw 63: 
“or in the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees," 

(4) That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of 
a Fellow who haa retired from practice to the Class 
of Honorary Associates, be deloted. 

The FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSI- 
NESS) of the Seasion 1920-2) will be held Monday, 6th 
June 1921, immediately following the Special General 
Mecting summoned above, for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinar ' 
hold 23rd May 1921; formally to admit members attend- 
ing for the first time since their election. 

To proce x] with the election of members. [The names 
of candidates, with the names of their proposera, were prick. 
fished in the first announcement of the meeting, JOURNAL, 
Tt May, p. 404.) 

To read the reports of the Scrutineers appointed to ox- 
amine the voting papers for the oloction of the Council and 
Staniing Committees for the Sesion 1021-22. 

Testing Steel and other Metals: Demonstration, 6th June. 

_ The members of the Scionce Standing Committes, the 
Distnct Surveyors, and o number of experts have boon 
specially invited to be present at the Demonstration of the 
Working of tho Casella Machine for texting steel and other 
metals, which will take place at the Institute on Monday, 
6th June, after the Business Meeting above announced. 
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(0. Howard Crane, architect.) 


THE DESIGN OF THE PICTURE THEATRE, 
By Ronert Atkinson [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd May 1921. 


Ix TRODUCTION. 


— NE of the most astounding events of modern times has been the development of motion 
( ) picture theatres, beginning as penny gaffs, sporting the doubtful patronage of the gaping 
1 eredulous and looked upon as. something on 4 level with Barnum’s side shows, the whiskered 
lady and the fasting gentleman, then progressing through the various stages of the vacant shop, the 
abandoned skating rink, and the temporary booth, to the not less doubtful level architecturally of the 
mitation Karl's Court, or the much worse buildings of the wilfully ignorant and rapacious speculator— 
a period of development when to be even remotely connected with the cmema trade was a eligma 
suficient to deter the boldest adventurer—to the higher level of good buildings specially erected by good 
architects, well equipped, a level which was considered tinal by the world of yesterday, which is even 

now as thoroughly out of date as things a hundred years old would be in any other range of development. 
Even opera houses of standing are puny and pitifully defective compared with the magnificent theatres, 
not gaffs, of the moving (literally) jneture world of to-morrow, 

‘Tho picture theatre of to-day seats 2.500 people more or less as a normal theatre, and has colossal 
brothers having a capacity of 5,000 and over, with « degree of digmty and value of design which very 
few real theatres Possess. After all, 13 not the picture theatre a development and an advance on normal 
theatre designing ? Theatre design, which has stood still for a hundred years, more or less, still per- 
petuates the old defects despite the possibilities of modern construction, and the moving picture has 
overtaken the theatre, passed it, and incidentally applied to theatre desion the impetus which con- 
servatism and lethargy in design had stifled almost to death, at any’ ate in England. In Germany 
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progress haa been made, and recently in America the running had been taken up by the proper organisa- 
tion of theatre design, beginning and often ending with the employment of really first-class arclutects, 
In England, unfortunately, the first-class architect has not been employed as often as one would wish, 
whether it be that the picture theatre is beneath the notice of the heads of the profession, or more 
logically, perhaps, the lack of selective ability of the promoters themeelves is to blame. However, the 
day has arrived when millions are invested or being invested in the picture theatre, and hundreds of 
thousands spent even on individual buildings, therefore the architect is beginning to sit up and take 
notice. 

Now the picture house is a place where one goes to see the pictures, and incidentally it can be a 
place where the other senses can’ be gratified as well. The development of the picture theatre into an 
opera house and concert hall, a combination of fine stage settings and gorgeous decorations, cannot be 
conceived by any one who has not seen the latest thing in this way in any large town in America, and 
in New York repeated a dozen times over. It has recently been my pleasure to inspect these build- 
ings, and [ hope, incidentally, to-night to lay before you the result of my analysis of their merits and 
defects, 

Since the time of the Greeks, theatre roofing, not theatre seating, has been the critical difficulty to 
be faced by the architect, and it is remarkable how few examples of successful roofing there exist. 
Kighteenth century theatrical designers piled up tiers and tiers of boxes in an endeavour to secure the 
maximum seating capacity within the cireumseribed area possible to roof, and with a great measure of 
success, so long as the so-called architectural orders were omitted from the design (except, perhaps, to 
decorate the proscenium opening), and so long as the semicircular or segmental shaped plan was 
persisted in. (Bath, Bristol, Sadlers Wells.) 

The changes introduced in recent years of putting the stalls in place of the pit made o break in 
traditional theatre designing which led to many regrettable results, due very largely to a bad period of 
taste which has extended to ourown days. Not only were heavy orders and details of great scale intro- 
duced which obstructed vision and oceupied space and which were so high as to cut through balconies 
in an endeavour to make the interior one storey in appearance, but the dome, a feature which 
needs a maximum of support, was gaily dragged in and suspended from heaven by goodness knows 
what means. A dome whieh is bad acoustically and which does not arise from the planning is doubly 
condemned, but unfortunately architects, although logical in planning, are far from logical in decora- 
tion. Most modern designers do not seem to have got beyond the stage of preconceived ideas ; thus 
Figyptian theatres (40 called because the detaal is Egyptian), Assyrian theatres, Greek theatres, 
ete., are the rage. 





THe Picrurr Turatne. 

The picture theatre does introduce new features into theatre design, but not sufficiently radical to 
submerge the traditional theatre. Whilst in the ordinary theatre the seating must be concentrated to 
within the limits of carry of the spoken word, the picture theatre is limited only by the power of vision 
of the public, and conversely to the ordinary theatre the nearer seats are not of such great value as 
those further removed, Again the eighteenth century theatre scores, because the ranges of boxes were 
sufficiently removed to give the best * foul ensemble" of the scene, whilst the modern theatre boxes and 
nearer seats are defective in every reapect, so really the pieture theatre returns to the older traditions 
and places its best seats some little distance from the scene. 

The most serious limitation of the picture theatre is the risk of distortion from angle views on to @ 
flat screen, and again the early traditional fan-shaped theatre meets the difficulty by placing the fewest 
possible seats outside a reasonable angle of vision, As already stated, the limit of depth of a picture 
theatre is only regulated by the vision of the audience, and it is an open question whether already in the 
larger theatres in America this has not been overstepped. 
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PLaNxinc GENERALLY. 

The planning of the picture house revolves very largely about the projection of the picture on the 
screen, and which is combined with good vizion or sighting for the body of the auditorium, and good 
exits in case of emergency, etc. Where the site is cheap and sufficiently ample a one-storey theatre is 
the most economical up to a seating capacity of 1,500 persons, but for expensive sites and for large 
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ALLEN THEATER, Wixbsak, ONTARIO. (C. Howard Crane, mech iteet.) 


capacities a double-storied theatre becomes essential ; roughly by introducing a baleony the seating can 
be doubled ; thus a 3,000 theatre can be made to uecommodate 1,500 on the auditorium floor, and 1.500 
in the baleony. ‘Three-tier theatres, the usual type for the normal theatre, are very difficult to work 
as picture theatres ; not only is the projection seriously elevated if the projection Se frente top, but 
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it gives distorted views of the screen from the top baleony and the stage setting has to be correspond- 
ingly elevated to secure good vision ; actually given the same area the two-tier theatre can be planned 
to accommodate an equal number of spectators. 

To plan logically the demand for the greatest possible number of seats at some little distance, say 
50 or 60 feet from the sereen, and yet not too far removed (120 feet), points to the fan-shaped theatre as 
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being the most suitable ; not only does it provide the maximum good seats but it eliminates the bad 
near-side seats. In section, too, the converging sight lines suggest the conical outline, a return to the 
Roman valleram in principle, Again, the acoustical properties of the cone are as nearly perfect as 
possible, giving (1) a confinement of volume in a given direction ; (2) an elimination of reverberation 
owing to the side walls berg more or less coincident with the line of sound expanzion ; and (3) finally, if 
the sound volume exhausts itself at about the extent of the depth of the auditorium (100 to 120 feet 
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from the source), an echo is practically impossible. Where halls are shorter than this distance the rear 
walls should be padded as sound absorbers, and if the hall is large the side walls and ceiling should be 
hollow so a4 to increase the COMS0naANCEe, I need not repeat here that a dome, however flat, reflects 
sound waves towards a focus, and so causes an anti-climax of more or less intensity. Apart from 
capacity and shape, the question of seating and si ghting lines is of paramount importance. 





THE CAPTToL THeatRE, Deraorr. (i Hoven! Crane, archiieri,) 


MIGHTING Lines: CLEARANCE. 

Sighting lines are usually so arranged that each person has a clear yiew of the bot! om of the picture, 
obtained hy sloping the floor or stepping the baleony, as the case may be, so that the vision line is 
8 inches above the vision line of the seat in front. This, with the possibility of staging the seats, pives 
a clearance of 6 inches between alternate rows of seats. Where the theatre has a baleany the top of the 
picture should be visible from the rear seats under the balcony, 
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A complication of sighting lines has been introduced recently in the larger theatres, where an 
orchestra of anvthing from 40 to 60 performers plavs a great part in the entertainment given. Such an 
orchestra in some cases (Tivoli, Rialti, N.Y.,eto.)is of sufficient ment torival those of first-rate promenade 
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THe THEATHE, WALKERVILLE, (C. Howard Crane, architect.) 
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concerts, and staging after the manner of concert platforms has to be introduced to accommodate them. 
These too must be within the vision of the entire house, so that the sighting Imes must be lowered to 
give a clear view. 

A third complication, but not presenting any difficulty in sighting, is the introduction of a more or 
less large atage for the finer setting of the picture, and incidentally for special concert turns between the 
pictures, or for the setting of tableaux supplementary to the more important pictures themselves. 

SEATING. 

The seating is usually spaced 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches in the cheaper seats, with a gradnal 
increase In spacing up to 3 feet by 2 feet in the best seats. No seating should be nearer the picture than 
the length of the sereen ; in other words an angle of 60° for each extremity of the sereen will give the line 
of the first seat and an angle of 120° will give the angle of the extremity of seating to right and left. 

Gangways not more than 12 seats apart should be not less than 3 feet 6 inches wide, and should 
eradually widen towards the exits or entrances. For boxes, or more properly “ loges,”’ the seats may be 
movable and more generous in size. Side-boxes are not desirable, and the space usually given up to the 
stage-box is in American theatres employed for an organ, which is often in two halves and controlled 
from the orchestra. 

The seating usually radiates to a point in the rear of the picture and the baleony follows the same 
curve. 





PROJECTION. 

Projection is really the crux of the theatre planning, or one ought more properly to say of the 
theatre section. It is best to lay down the projection and to build the theatre round it. The projection 
may be very easily worked from the back of the theatre in a building without a balcony, but becomes 
increasingly difficult where one or two balconies are introduced, beeange of the angle of projection, 
which results in either or both a tilted sereen and a distorted picture. Where the angle becomes steep 
(say 15° from the horizontal) it is a question whether a better method of projection may not be secured 
by projecting from under the baleony, or from a booth in the thiekness of the baleony. 
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The ideal projection, of course, is the perfectly level throw, and this can be secured by these latter 
means, with, however, some little risk of vibration in the baleony type of projection, but in a large 
theatre probably negligible, and has the advantage of a short throw. The length of projection and the 
size of the picture are other difficulties ; the length of the projection should not exceed 100 feet, but up 
to 150 feet has been done, and the picture will vary in size with the theatre itself, but asa rule any 
picture which appears to be over life size from the back of the auditorium is too big, and vice versa. A 
12 foot picture is usually considered life size, and unless in a very small room should not be smaller, 


Throw. Throw. 
12 feet  .. Fs ae ol) feet. 21 feet .. Ls -. 135 feet, 
lifeet ., ite —— Ta feet, 24 feet .. rt .. ISO feet, 


1S feet .. - .. 100 feet. 

The sereen itself is better of solid plaster distempered white, and not of too smooth a surtace (which 
reflects too sharply). Rear projection has been tried but is not considered as good as front projection, 
although it has certain advantages, for instance the shortness of throw, and the dead level projection : 
the sereen in this case is of ground plate-glass, and the throw should be 50 feet or over. 


Size oF THEATRES. 
The auditorium of a theatre to seat 1,000 on one floor will need to be approximately 80 foet hy 
130 feet, and for 1,500 people 120 feet by 150 feet : with balconies, these figures can be doubled. Outside 
this a space in proportion for entrances, lobby, resting room, eto., will be required. 
Sites should, of course, have at least two outside walls to streets, and where the capacity is 2,000 
or over izolated sites should be selected or allowance made for lateral open spaces on the ground itself. 


Oxe-Srorngy THEATRES. 

The one-storey theatre, as before stated, is essentially the cheapest both to construct and to 
ventilate and to run. A very ingenious section adopted in America enables avery inch of site to be 
utilised as seating room by placing the entrances under the higher part of the raked floor, and leading 
into the seats by tunnels after the fashion of a modified amphitheatre. 

Such a theatre is easily emptied in case of emergency, need not be high internally, and even 
provides spaces for shops on the exterior walls under the seating, 


Two-Stonny THEeatnes. 

The two-storey theatre immediately introduces complications in planning which the one-storey 
theatre is free from—exit stairs, balcony constructions, ete.—and is even more complicated in the three- 
storey theatre. 

Batcony Desrex. 

Balcony design has been radically changed, and instead of the restricting columns or timid eanti- * 
lever construction of the theatre of the last century balconies are now designed to carry 1,100 to 1,500 
persons on anything from 12 to 20 rows of seats, as well as probably a row of * loges " surrounding the 
outer rim of the baleony curve. Such astructure projecting 50 to 100 feet, and rising at an angle of 20° 
to 30", presents a problem which outweighs anything else in theatre design. Usually, such a balcony is 
fed at two or more levels through its thickness in the manner of the seats in an amphitheatre, and 
the large spaces left are utilised as retiring rooms, smoking rooms and lounges generally. Very fre- 
quently a large portion of the lower ceiling is omitted and great play made of mezzanines and wells 
visible from the anditorium itself, thus certainly improving the value of the rear seats and helping 
ventilation. These great baloonies are built only partially on the cantilever principle, A great lattice 
girder 10 or 12 feet deep is first placed at the nearest point to the front of the baleony which will provide 
sufficient depth. The cross beams are then placed running forward as cantilevers to the front edoe, 
Through the spaces of this great lattice girder the tunnels feeding the seats have sufficient headroom to 

T2 
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pass. This is certainly the most economical form of gallery construction, and, compared with the huge 
cantilevers which it replaces, is very siuple, 

Exirs. 
r. OE exceedingly generous, and certain American theatres are object-lessone 
in this respect, the entire rear walls being opened out as exits. It is usually by the familiar BL 
people will endeavour to escape in case of panic, and for this reason entrances should be very ample and 
extra exits provided into side streets as near as possible and certainly visible from the usual way out. 

Stairs should lead from each floor entirely unint errupted by eross passage or by secondary vol 
verging streams of people from another level. In American theatres the escape stairs are generally x: 
Iron, suspended outside the main walls of the building, and are fed at several different lavels without 
increasing perceptibly in width, a method which enables valuable sites to be fully utilised, but which is 
very unsatistiact Ory. 

Another method which bas been tried in California is for all the entrances and main exits to be 
by ramps, certainly very good but expensive as to the area occupied. 
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Ferpine tHe THEeatre, 

The working of a picture theatre differs considerably from the usual type ; imstead of fixed pers 
formances, the continuous performance given in most picture theatres is a source of continual entry and 
exit. Whilst in many cases entrance is unrestricted, it should he allowed only in the short intervals 
between the pictures, and in this arises the necessity for large waiting spaces outside the theatre proper, 
but beyond the entrances and the pay-boxes ; for instance, a theatre seating 2,000 may discharge 500 
people after a particular picture, and these seats, unless immediately refilled, stand idle until the next 
interval. It is obviously impossible to book sufficiently rapidly to fill this void in the two or three 
ininutes interval, so generous queuing spaces must be provided, 


Decorative Erreects. 

It cannot be said that picture theatre desi gus have evolyed any special expression either in internal 
decorative design or as external expression, beyond, perhaps, the more or less glorified niche as an 
entrance doorway, 

Despite the progress in planning already made on that of the ordinary theatre, the internal scheme 
is very largely based upon the out-of-date work of the last century, colossal ceilings, with heavy orna- 
ment; domes and candelabrum, with a proscenium opening either arched or square, and equally 
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eolossal in character, seem still to be the sum total of effects. Many of the smaller theatres are distinctly 
bad in taste, restless in ornament, badly designed, and as badly modelled, generally consisting of stock 
ornament lumped in or eliminated to suit a fixed sum available, and externally, a wide opening, with or 
without a valance, larded all over with ferocious posters of petrified film incidents enlarged and coloured. 
When will film salesmen acknowledge that film art and poster art are totally different things ? 

The very finest theatres in America have harked back to a kind of Pompeitan Adams motive for their 
internal details, very tasteful, well modelled and well designed (Century Theatre), particularly those 
designed by Mr. Crane, of Detroit, and Mr. Lamb, of New York, whose work I am principally illustrating, 

The theatre internally needs very special powers of design ; no preconceived ideas of symmetrical 
elevations are of any value. The design must build up from the plan and in visual effect concentrate on 
the proscenium opening, then gradually be reduced in value backwards. A symmetrical ceiling, circular 
or square, is nearly always an impossibility, and besides, can never be seen except, perhaps, from a few 
seats at the rear of the baleony. Likewise the flanking walls, cut up as they are by sloping floors and 
baleonies, provide only, as a rule,a comparatively small space near the proscenium, where any unre- 
stricted wall space is available. These may be treated in a large way as a return and support to the 
proscenium, but the rest of the rear spaces are best left as a foil to the richness concentrated around the 
focal point, the Proscenvwm. The funnel shape of the Goodyear Theatre at Akron, Ohio, eliminates 
many of the old prejudices, and approaches the lomeal views expressed. Txternally the special cha- 
racter of the meture honse is now recognised by its mass of posters, and artistically oscillates between 
the extreme of badness and a type of classical purity equally unresponsive to the use of the building. 

Some buildings show an opening surrounded by several storeys of what may be an office building ; 
others are adaptations of Italian palaces, and one of the latest is frankly a Greek Doric frontispiece 
standing on a glass valance. However, amongst the better designed small theatres, a type of front is 
being evolved which expresses very rationally and artistically the building and its purpose. And no 
doubt before long, as the process of evolution progresses, the pitture theatre will be a thing of beauty, 
and equal in standing to anything designed for other purposes. 7 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Gronce Hupeanp, F.S.A.| F.), in the Chair. 
Mr. A. E. NEWBOULD, M_P., in proposing a vote 


of thanks for the Paper, said he thought Mr, Atkinson 
had been extremely modest in that he had not shown 
slidea of some of his own work. But the drawings 
hung on the walls would give some idea of what he 
was doing and what he was able to do in cinema 
theatre constriction, He had been interested to hear 
of the great improvements which had taken place in 
cinema theatres in America. In 1914 reports from 
America were to the effect that, taking theatre for 
theatre, we were at least equal to America in buildings 
of this kind. But war restrictions had made it impos- 
sible to develop until recently ; and even now the cost 
was almost prohibitive. So that during the last seven 
years, while America had been making enormous 
strides, we had been practically at a standstill. When 
the cost of building had come down to something 
approaching « reasonable figure, when Labour troubles 
and other difficulties—such as the Entertainment Tax, 
for instance—had been removed, he felt sure we 
should catch up to America. Some of the theatres 
already designed and approaching completion would 
equal any of the American theatres. He hoped the 
theatre which was approaching completion in Brighton 


would be one of them. If it was not, he could only 
blame Mr. Atkinson, for it would be entirely his fault. 

Major R. GROERSON, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he thought of Mr. Atkinson in 1913, when 
be designed the picture house in Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. Owing to the restrictions on luxury building, 
we had been unable to show the Americans what we 
could do. They came over here to study our picture 
houses, and saw the one in Edinburgh. We had 
retaliated by going to America and studying theirs, 
and now we were giving them a reply in the form of 
the picture house by Mr. Atkinson at Brighton, which 
would open in Joly. He did not think there would be 
any doubt that again England would lead the way, 
thanks to Mr. Atkinson's efforts. 

Mr, WALTER BAYES, who has executed three 
oe minels forthe Brighton Theatre for Mr. Atkinson, 
said he felt strongly that the tremendous develop- 
ment of the picture theatre should, in Justice, brin: 
to the painter a certain return in relation with the 
architect. The picture theatre had mbbed the 
painter even of the very name of his productions. 
“ Picture” no longer meant a painting, it meant 
“the movies.” Formerly, when buildings were con- 
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structed of stone, the architect was a kind of com- 
pound engineer and sculptor: now, when buildings 
wag more abstract than it used to be, it-seemed that 
the architect might be more of a compound of the 
painter and the engineer. Hence in thia more abstract 
field of design, the art of the painter, which was 
essentially a more abstract art than that of the sculp- 
tor, might find another opening. He did not think 
that the art of the painter was dead, For the present 
“ the movies” had cut out the painter completely ; 
but the human mind was so constituted that no 
sooner was it glutted with what it thought it moat 
desired than it recoiled in the opposite direction, At 
first, the picture which did not move appeared to be 
of no interest; but now that we had nothing else 
but moving pictures, people would long to see o 
Picture that would keep still! (Laughter,) 

Mr. MAX CLARKE [F.] said that his early profes- 
sional life had been spent entirely in designing theatres 
and he had had a great deal to do with them since. He 
did not observe that Mr. Atkinson had differentiated 
between a theatre and a picture-honse. A great many 
of the pictures shown on the screen seemed to be 
theatres, not picture-houses, for most of them incor- 
porated a stage, which was useless in a picture-house, 
Perhaps Mr. Atkinson would tell them whether they 
were designed as picture-houses or as theatres. He 
gathered from Mr. Atkinson that a picture should not 
be projected more than 100 feet. If that were so it 
would haveagreat influence on thedesign of theatres to 
accommodate from three to four thousand poople. The 
question of the projection of pictures from the rear had 
been discussed recently, and he had been told that a 
very good picture could be projected at a distance of 
10) feet. Mr. Atkinson's description of the building 
having an operator's room between the tiers was inter- 
esting. Such a position would have distinct advan- 
tages, but it would be difficult to construct to com ply 
with the London County Council's requirements as 
regards means of escape in case of fire. If the door 
of the operator's room. were opened the smoke and 
fire would be emitted direct into the auditorium, but 
if circumstances would permit the position would be 
desirable for many reasons, He noticed in some of the 
illustrations great crowds of people, but a very small 
spacefor thestaircases. Unless the staircases were com- 
modious and regular in shape they would be very Un- 
pleasantin cuse of fire. He hod the misfortune to make 
the drawings for the theatre at Exeter, where so many 
peopleloat theirlives. Thecatastrophe oocurred through 
someone putting a pay-box on the gallery staircase 
and blocking up half of it. That was not In the origi- 
nil scheme gt all. If thore was not ample room insite 
for the staircase let it be placed outside, Ag regurds 
decoration, he believed the first attempt at Pom peian 
decoration wie at the Lyceum by Sir Henry Irving: 
but it cost some six or seven times more than the ordi- 
nary decoration. 


Mr. F. CHATTERTON [F.] asked what were the 
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causes which had led to the abandonment of the back 
projection of pictures on the screen. 

Mr. 5, P. DERBYSHIRE (Nottingham), s “aking 
as 4 company director of cinemas, said that the busi- 
ness of the company director was to ttilise the 
eminent, valuable and artistic services of the archi- 
tects of this country to put up noble buildings, but at 
the same time it was their business. and their bounden 
duty to these who had put their money into cinemas, 
to see that not too =F! money was spent. His fear 
was that having seen on the screen photographs of the 
lovely places Mr. Atkinson had inspected their com- 
pany directors might be tempted to apend too much 
money on the buildings, 

Mr, HORACE CUBITT [A.] said that what 
interested him—looking at the subject as an architect 
—was that the Paper hinged almost entirely on the 
planning of these buildings, not only in plan, but in 
section: the decorative part was only incidental. 
Two things were of the first importance = the Screen, 
and the machine which projected the picture: and 
the planning of a picture theatre had to have special 
regard to those points. There was a tendency among 
the public to think that architects simply came in to 
put the decoration on, whereas those who knew were 
aware that the architect's primary duty was to muke 
a building which, in plan and section, suited the pur- 
pose ; and after that to make it look as attractive and 
Pleasing as it was possible to do. 

Major GRIERSON, rising again at the instance 
of the Chairman, said that he had been connected 
with the industry for 12 years, and he had seen the 

theatre industry grow from the penny gaff to the 
malerm theatre, in which such a large umount of 
capital was invested. Mr, Atkinson asked whether 
the picture theatre was not ordinary theatre devel- 
opment in design. The only difference was that 
whereas the stage of the normal theatre dealt 
with three dimensions—length, breadth and height 
—the pure picture theatre dealt with two dimen- 
sions—width and lengih. He thought the develop- 
ment would be, to some extent, in Wing stages, #0 
that, practically, the picture theatre would be de- 
signed much on the lines of the ordinary theatre, 
Another point raised was, that the picture was limited 
only by the power of vision. That would have to be 
considered, for the picture theatre of the future would 
have other considerations. The question of the limit- 
ing power of the vision depended on the size of the 
screen, because if only that was big enough it could 
be seen a great way off. If a picture was big enough to 
be seen at 200 feet, it was too large when viewed at 
50 feet, so it was really a compromise, He had visited 
many theatres in the States, and had teated theit 
acoustic properties. In listening to w singer or a 
speaker from one of the doors remote from the stage, 
it was always found that the theatre was simply a 
gramophone trumpet, the speaker at the centre of the 
stage being the focal point, Mr, Atkinson also referred 
to the length of the screen ; technicall y the expression 
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should be smth of the screen. He heartily congratu- 


lated Mr. Atkinson on the first line of his paragraph as 
to projection, in which he said that projection was the 
crux of picture-theatre planning. The converse was 
sometimes true, for in the most modern theatre in 
New York they had put the machine in a high room 
and tried to throw the picture on to the sereen, but 
they found it impinged on a steel joist, and they had 
proposed to cut through that joist and so remove the 
obstruction, but, fortunately for the stability of the 
building, the designer intervened in time, and the 
result of the compromise was that the sight lines were 
consilerably out. They had designed for a 3- or 4-inch 
clearance, and they decided that the sight lines must 
go. Mr, Atkinson eaid the length of the projection 
should not exceed 100 feet; but up to 150 feet had 
been done, and he should not like it to be considered 
that 150 feet was the maximum; he had theatres under 
his control which threw it 180 feet. In America there 
was shown 4 picture 100 feet wide and 75 feet high, at 
350 feet distance. He was pleased to see we were 
retuming to sanity in the way of having amaller pic- 
tures. In 1913 if there was a good picture it simply 
meant that the end of the theatre was covered wit 
it’; but now people realised that a small bright picture 
was better than a large dimly lighted one, and the 
smaller ones lent themselves to treatment much better. 
One speaker said that a translucent screen could be 
used on a 10-feet throw, but he did not mention the 
size of the picture. If he meant it should be a 20-fect 
icture, then we should have to revise the laws of 
Fioht. With the ordinary lens, distortion appears 
outside 60°, Light itself was invisible ; it was only 
seen If it was split up or diffused in some way, The 
quickest way to bring it down to a basis that can be 
seen was to have a sheet of clear glass, and gradually 
increase the intensity of the white matter that can be 
put on it ; this would diffuse the light, and the picture 
would become more and more clear, for the light 
transmitted would be less and less, because clear glass 
gave about 90 per cent, transmission. With 60° of 
tranamission 0” of reflection, a good picture was 
seen. That was much below the result which could be 
obtained with an opaque sereen, for with a good 
opaque screen 80 per cent, of light could be sent back, 
That was why the translucent acreen had not been 
extensively adopted in this country, Another reason 
was that there was some transmission, and the inten- 
sity of the picture would vary according to the part 
of the house from which it was viewed. At one or two 
of the modern theatres escalators were being adopted 
instead of staircases. The type on the Tube railways, 
however, was too noisy, and too expensive also, There 
was @ Cheaper kind in the States. Mr. Atkinson's 
Paper dealt chiefly with design, but there were excel- 
lent points in it in regard to equipment, The avera 
cubic contents of the cinema theatre ran to 200 cubie 
feet per seat, and 400 cubic feet per hour was reached 
When it was filled, If no mechanical means of ventila- 
tion was provided, that meant that on account of the 


body heat of the people the temperature would rise 
20° to 30° F., ehick Coal be very excessive. He had 
found that a theatre seating 3,000 people would de- 
velop a heat equal to burning 1 cwt. of coal in the 


auditorium per hour. In two theatres in America 


there were refrigerating machines of 100 tons capacity ; 
he was there in the late autumn, so did not experience 
its effect. For 3,000 people, 54 million cubic feet per 
hour, weighing 180 tons, were required. It would thus 
be realised that the ducts must be well planned, and 
the registers well placed, so as to. prevent draught, 
while giving good ventilation. And for such a theatre 
a chimney was wanted 30 inches by 30 inches, 80 feet 
high, so that the 12-inch stack which so frequently 
figured on architects’ drawings was not enough. With 
the introduction of large quantities of air there came 
the question of dust too, If in the 3,000-people theatre 
the weight of air was estimated at one-tenth of 1] 
per cent., 12 lb. of dirt would be introduced per hour, 
or 100 lb, per day. Lighting also called for careful 
consideration, and vast improvements had been made 
in that since the war, The picture theatre had inverted 
lighting, and the question of glare had to be considered, 
From what he had said as to dirt, the question of 
vacuum cleaning would be seen to be important. It 
was not unusual to take 1 owt, of dirt per week from 
the carpets. 


Mr. ATKINSON, in responding, said that the two best 
men in America on this work were Mr. Lamb, of New 
York, who had done the Capitol Theatre, and probably 
d00 or 400 others: and Mr. Crane, of Detroit, who had 
probably also done some 300, Mr. Grierson had 
replied on most of the points concerning projection, 
but he might mention that there was a theatre at 
Cricklewood. called the Palace Theatre, which had a 
balcony projection. He agreed with what Mr. Derby- 
shire had sand, because the architect was useless unless 
he could produce a building which could be worked on 
an economical basts. The building was a meuns to an 
end, and unless it filled its purpose in every respect, it 
might as well not be built. Planning and decoration 
were, apparently, looked upon as two separate things ; 
but they were not. The building was a complete unit : 
it grew by its use, and pleased by ita decoration ; and 
if the decoration was too elaborate for the purpose of 
ita directors it was also badly planned and failed of its 
purpose. He advised cheaper methods of building, 
and decoration would be none the worse for being 
Cheaper. The architect had yet much to learn in 
meeting thoroughly businesslike requirements and 
giving business men what they wanted, In America 
architects led the public and led business men and told 
them what they ought to have. Their ideas were so 
well developed, so broad, so good in outline and so well 
based upon precedent, that they could often tell the 
business man, in his own line, what he ought to do, and 
they were generally night. Briefly, the architect. must 
produce the building which, at the beginning and at 
the end, fulfilled economically its functions, 
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BUILDING INDUSTRIES CONSULTATIVE BOARD. 
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COST OF BUILDING. 


Ac the request of the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects the Board has given 

™ special attention to the high cost of building and the future prospects of the Building Industry, 
In the considered opinion of the Board, after examination of the evidence submitted to if, the situation 
may be summarised as follows :— 

1, The cost of building in this country has now, probably, reached its maximum. Employers and 
operatives have already agreed upon reductions in the rates of wages ; materials ure now more readily 
obtainable than at any time since the War, and the prices thereof are, in many cases, appreciably 
reduced. | 
2. The outlook of the Ind ustry for the future is, on the whole, hopeful, The general demoralisation 
due to War conditions is gradually passing away, and the Board is glad to record instances of support 
given by the Trade Unions to obtaining better output. 

4. Extensive schemes for building are reported by architects to be under consideration. The 
lower pnees should bring such schemes forward for execution, and thereby increase employment in the 
building and collateral trades. 

4. The Board has already expressed its conviction that freedom from the interference of Govern- 
ment Departments is essential to the prosperity of the Building Industry. In its opinion the progress 
of National Housing has been greatly hindered, the eoat increased, and the eficiency and comfort of the 
houses impaired by the useless and harassing intervention of State officials. 

The Board welcomes the fact that the Government have announced their intention of removing 
the embargo on“ luxury ” building, 

5, The Board views with apprehension the creation and growth of any “ rings” and “ combines " 
by manufacturers whose activities have the tendency to keep up prices and limit production. Any 
combinations which eliminate trade competition are a danger to industry unless the consumer is 
allowed to benefit by the reductions they are able to effect in the cost of administration and production. 

6, Enterprise in building, as in other trades, is adversely affected by shortened eredit due to the 
financial position of the country. The Board earnestly invites the Government to reduee publie 
expenditure, anid to repress the ambition of officials to iIncrense the scope and power of their respective 
departments, with their consequent cost to the nation, . 


JOHN W. SIMPSON, J. P. LLOYD, 
President, President, 
The Royal Institute London District Council National 
of British Architects, Federation of Building 
Chairman. Trades Operatives, — 


Vice-Chairman, 
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SIR R. ROWAND ANDERSON, LL.D.[F.}. 
1834—1921. 

Sie R. Rowaxp Axpersow died at Edinburgh on the 
Ist June, aged eiphty-seven. He was elected to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Institute in 1903, and in 1916, 
on the nomination of the Institute, wis awarded the 
Royal Gold Medal in recognition of the merit of hia 
work as an architect and of his services to architec- 
tural education. The following account of his career 
appearedin The Times of the 3rd inst., under the sub- 
heading “* Rebuilder of Cathedrals" :-— 

Anderson attained a distinguished position in his art 
comparatively early in life, and that without any special 
advantages in the way of birth, connexion, or training. He 
was born in 124 at Forres, where his father, Robort Ander- 
Aon, Was a solicitor, and aaa young man his first anc appar= 
ently only training in construction and design was obtained 
in the mnks of the Royal Engineers when quartered at 
Edinburgh Castle.* A more serious handicap to his pro- 
gress would seem to have lain in his comparative inability 
lo express his ideas in drawing, which he never surmounted 
ta the end of his career. Yet we find him, when little over 
40 years of age, ised by the Senate of the University, 
in connexion with the competition for ita new Medical 
Schools initiated in 1874-5, as “ one of the six chief archi- 
tecta of Edinburgh" (Sir A. Grant’s “The Story of the 
University of Edinburgh "). 

In the meantime Anderson had been able to supplement 
his R.E. training by a comprehensive tour of study on the 
Continent, His work up to 1576 was mainly confined to 
school and church architecture. With the competition for 
the Edinburgh Medical Schools came his firat great oppor- 
tunity and «uecess, His design was selected from the atx 
submitted, solely on the convenience and excellence of its 
internal arrangements, though, owing to puucity of funds, 
much remodelling and compression of the first scheme were 
found necessary. 

Much important work elsewhere had ulso been falling to 
the successful architect : tho Caledonian Railway's offices, 
Glasgow Saas its extremely fine and original tower), 
altered before the buildings were completed with great skill 
and ingenuity to serve as. an hotel, 1881-84; Mount Stuart, 


* Sir Rowand Anderion, on the occasion of the Presenta- 
tion of the Royal Gold Medal in 1016, gave the following 
dotaile of his carly professional career :— 

* Like some others, I waa not brought up to architecture 
in the recognised way—that is, by means of an apprentice- 
ship—but was articled toa lawyer in the hope that [would 
follow « legal career, After four yram apentin what to me 
Waa moat uncongenia) work, my parents recognised the 

nevitable and allowed me to follow the profession of archi- 
tecture, 

* T became a popil of a teacher of architectural drawing, 
and entered also the Architectural Section of the Schoo) of 
the Board of Manufactures, tho precursor of most of the 
schools of design in this country. I afterwards left for a 
year a residence in linly and France, where J epent my time 

nh measuring and drawing work of the Ronaissance and 
Medimval periods. 

* (in returning to Edinburgh I spent some time in several 
offices, took part in some competitions, gained some and 
lost others. In 1875, when the new schools were being built 
under the Education Department, 1 wae invited to enter a 
limited competition of six. I came out first, and the carry- 
ing out of three of the largest echools waa entrusted to mo,” 
—Jouns ab RE. A., 24th June 1916, pp, 265-06, 


Lord Bute’s great mansion on the Island of Bute, about the 
same date; the Conservative Club, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, 1883; the Dome which completes Robert Adam's 
main facade of Edinburgh University, 1836; and, immedi- 
ately after, 1886-88, the National Portrait. Gallery, in 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

In later years Anderson deservedly carned a wide reputa- 
tion as architect for the restoration of some of the most 
notable ecelesiastic buildings of Scotland. Dunblane Cathe. 
dral, corvis ef bubonibus ereptum, waa, at a cost of £30,000, 
restored throughout to its wonted use instead af being left 
to abmse as a picturesque ruin, and that without losing in 
any degree the added beauty of antiquity, in marked con- 
trast to the treatment of some at least of the English cathe- 
drals. Later came Paisley Abbey, Culross Abbey, and Dun- 
fermline Abbey (interior), with equally satisfactory results 
60 far oa funds have permitted the works to bé carried. 
Another series of works which, though smaller, are well 
worth attention are the monuments erected to Anderson's 
design—that in Parliament Square, Edinburgh, opposite 
the west door of St, Giles’s Cathedral, to the Duke of Buc- 
ee and within the cathedral those to Montrose and 
Arey. 

His position in Scottish architecturn wis recognised in 
the invitation to him nh en Government to submit a de- 
ign along with other selected! architects from England and 
Ireland for the Imperial Institute in 1887, and again for the 
Queen Victoria Memorial in 190). He was also one of seven 
nominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
IMM to submit detigne for the extension of the Britizh 
Museum. On the accession of King Edward, ho was further 
honoured by being selected to carry out considerable altera- 
tions at Balmoral Castle, 

When seeking to appraise the quality ag architecture of 
Sir Rowand Anderson's works two characteristics of the 
man and his method must be borne in mind—the one, his 
own deficioncy a4 a draughteman, the other, the quite un- 
usual variety of styles which he employed. The personal 
note which, in the result, characterises all his works- 
whether the style be carly Italian Renaissance, as in the 
Medical Schools and the Conservative Club; French 
Gothic, as in the Portrait Gallery ; Francois Premier, in the 
Caledonian Kailway perniens, FU Norman, early or late 
Gothio, aa in his various churobes : or Scottish domestic, ag 
in hits houses—s that of largeness and nobility of treatment, 
studied proportion in mass, combined with refinement and 
elegance in detail. His planning, in like manner, is direct, 
simple, balanced; throughout the work is that of the head 
rather than the heart. 

His life was not free from storma. Having in 1876 been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
being passed over in subsequent elections to full member- 


ship, he resigned in 1883, but in 1896 he was re-elected as an 


honorary member. He received a knighthood from Kis 
so sate at the Coronation in LOE —The Times, 3rd ar 
A notice of Sir Rowand Anderson which omits all 
reference to his services in the cause of architectural 
education is very inadequate. How valuable to the 
profession his efforts have been in this behalf may be 
eaured from results which are now matters of history, 
In the course of Ins reply to the Presidential Address 
at the Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal in 1916, 
Sir Rowand briefly dealt with the tneeption and pro- 
gress of the system of training he advocated :— 


. —_ 


“ You have been good enough to include my services to 
architectural education as one of the qualifications for my 
reociving this (old Medal, 1 acknowledge moat gratefully 
your reference to this, | began to take an interest in archi- 
tectural education in 1892. South Kensington up to that 
time had the entire control of art education, but the educa- 
tion they gave never seemed to produce any result bene- 
ficial to the architectural student, and it is not difficult to 
see why this was so. The system of payment by results 
poisoned the whole thing. The teachers’ income rose and 
fell according to the num ber of the prize drawings produced 
by the student. ‘These had to be worked up to a standard of 
excellence, as drawings, to meet the views of the examiners 
in London. So it eventually came to pass that the sohool 
existed for the benefit of the teacher more than for the 
tanght. The hopelessness of expecting anything to come 
out of this system of teaching as regards architecture cul- 
minated in 1802. A number of architects and others, in- 
cluding myself, with the aid of the Board of Manufactures, 
then combined to start a school entirely free from the bane- 
ful influence of South Kensington. I should hors inform you 
that the Board of Manufactares camo into existence about 
the time of the Union of Scotland and England, and ad- 
ministered some of the money known os the Equivalent 
Grant for the Advancement of the Arte and Industries of 
Scotland. In addition te what this Board was able todo for 
us, @ fair amount of money was subscribed by those inter. 
ested in this new departure. But the scheme was nearly 
wrecked by the difficulty of getting a Director of sulficiont 
standing and acquirements for such a salary as wo could 
afford. So, to prevent the collapse of this promising move. 
trent, I war asked, and undertook, to act aa Honorary 
Director, I gave as much time as [ could possibly spare to 
what has always heen to me interesting work. With the 
assistance of one or two paid teachers a start was made. 
From the very first the scheme caught on. It gradually be- 
came recognised by the student as the best means of getting 
an education to supplement what he waa mourn aA 
pepil or apprentice in a private office, 

“ Another important feature in our teaching was the 
organising of « scheme for obtaining accurate records of 
buildings erected previous to the eighteenth century, This 
was called a National Art Survey. It was a vory ambitions 
achome, but it worked out all right. Two of the best 
dranghiamen were sclected annually, and to enable then 
to devote their entire time to the work they were paid small 
salaries, and in addition an allowance for travelling and 
incidental expanses, All the drawings made by them be- 
came the property of the school, . . . There are now some- 
thing like two thousand sheots, forming, I should say, the 
finest collection in this country, It contains, in addition lo 
the surveys of the buildings, a large collection of drawing 
and details of early plaster work, wall panellings, fireplaces, 
and o most intersting collection of old furniture to bes 
found in buildings still inhabited, The result of all this hus 
bean most stimulating. | never knew a more enthusiastic 
or industrious set of students. The work they produced was 
of a very high standard of excellonce, and some of them 
scoured many of the coveted prizes which vou offer here to 
competitors from all quarters. On leaving the school the 
students have always beet greatly sought after aa nasis- 
tants. They are scattered all over Britain and its Overseas 
Dominions, and from letters | have often reecived ther all 
attribute their success to the sound practioal e-lucation 
they hail reecived.” 

The National Art Survey Drawings above referred 
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to are now in course of publication, Part I. (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue by Mr, P. Lealie Waterhouse) 
and Part Il. having been produced under the editor- 
ship of Sir Rowand Anderson, Dr. Thomas Ross, and 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, (.B-E., R.A. in the above-men- 
tioned Presidential Address, paid the following tribute 
to Sir Rowand Anderson's architectural achieve- 
ments :-—" The characteristic quality of his work is 
its evident integrity, each building being thought out 
for its special purpose with a simplicity and directness 
of conception which dominates the whole design, the 
beauty of any particular motif or the careful stud y¥ of 
ite detail never being allowed undue prominence, each 
work being eloquent of the conscientious study of the 
requirements and purposes of the building and of his 


‘knowledge of and sympathy with the various crafts 


employed. It is not too much to say that his work and 
teaching have not only influenced large numbers of 
architects now in practice, but that man y of the build- 
ing firms in Scotland owe their ca pacity for fine crafte- 
manship and selection of material to his work and 
guidance,” 

A complete list ot Sir Rowand's works, comprising 
public buildings, churches, church halls, schools, man- 
sions and momoriala, was given in the JoursaL for 
24th June 1916. ) 

Sir Rowand Anderson was the first President of the 
Scottish Institute of Architects, a body formed in 1916 
to incorporate the various architectural societies in 
order “to combine their efforts for the general ad- 
Fancement of architecture and for the promotion of 
the wsthetic, scientific and practical eliiciency of the 
profession.’’ For many years he had an estate at Tan- 
fiers, and used to spend a part of the winter there. His 
experience of the country and its inhabitants made 
him a determined opponent of the French annexation 
of Moroceo. As a result of his travels in Italy, he pub- 
lished a book on * The Mediwyal Architecture of the 
Middle Ages.” He was ulao the author of a folio of 
“ Examples of the Municipal, Commercial, and Street 
Architecture of Frince and Italy,” published in 1878. 

There was a large and representative attendances of 
mourners at the funeral services, which took place at St. 
James's Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, The poll-bearers 
were Sir Alfred Ewing, Principal of the University of Edin- 
borgh, Sir J. Lawton Wingate, Preedent of the Royal Seot- 
tish Academy, Mr. W. T. Oldriove [F.], representing the 
R.LB.A., and Mr. A. XN, Paterson, A.RS. A. LF.], President 
of the Institute of Scottish Architects. Othors 7 t were 
Sir John Burnet, A. R.A, R.S.A. [F.], Sir Robort Lorimer, 
A-R.A., A.B.S.A, [F.], Sir George M. Paul, Deputy Keeper 
of the Signet, Sir John R. Findlay, Sir Colin G. Macrae, Sir 
Henry Cook, representing tho Royal Company of Archers. 
the King’s Body Guard for Scotland, and representatives af 
various other bo lies. 
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PROFESSORSHIP AND PUBLIC 


RECOGNITION. 
By H. Barrie Cox [4.), Ancien Eléve, Atelier 
Laloux, Puris. 


Tx England, architects often complain of public in- 
difference, but in France, the profession enjoys more 
_ public recognition because of its more logical organisa- 
tion for the training of architects. Centralisation 
in education, as in commerce, has many draw- 
backs, vet remains the best of all imperfect systems, 
Regional architecture, for all its charms, was merely 
& happy result of isolation, and is unlikely to retain 
its individuality in the future. French architec- 
tural education aims rather at encouraging personal 
effort than at imposing individual opinion. The 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is not a teaching institution in 
ee English sense, oat a central focus for the achools. 
progressive serics of programmes (subjects) is pro- 
posed by a man who has made a special study of the 
object and method of setting a subject. The different 
aleliers (schools) all send in projets (designs) for the 
saine programme, whether elementary or advanced ; 
these are publicly exhibited after being judged by a 
large representative jury,* and awards made accord- 
ingly. His place in a concours (competition) is a great 
lesson to the student. 

The French believe that architectural education is 
a special science not to be picked up in offices nor 
necessanly understood by brilliant mien, since a suc- 
cessful architect may be unfitted by temperament to 
Organise sdudcahicuinl oominen 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the architect entrusted 
with the setting of programmes is called the Professor 
of the Theory of Architecture. This responsible posi- 
tionis now held by M. Victor A. Blavette, Grand Prix 
de Rome (1879); Architect to the Louvre. He suc- 
eceded Julien Guadet, the much esteemed author of 
the important work: Eléments ef Théorie de U Archi- 
lecture (Cours professé d [ Ecole Nationale et Spéciale des 
Beaux-Arts), the best educational treatise on urchi- 
tecture in any language. From conversations with 
M. Blavette and with M. Jules Godefroy (Member of 
the Jury, Ecols des Beaux-Arts), I drew the follow- 
ing conclusions with regard to the setting of pro- 
grammes :— 

(1) In principle, they should be mainly theoretical. 

(2) Thoy should aim at developing artistic imagina- 
Ton, 

(3) Their object is to train architects rather than 
builders, 

Nevertheless, architectural education has to be 
adapted to at least three categories of students :— 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced. All must pass 
through the elementary stage, a few become advanced, 
the majority remain intermediate. 

“At interesting articde conkd be written on the fooetioningt of the“ jury * 
al the Beale dea Weais-Arte, Ut ba highly organieed affalr for Lhirongh- 
— ln Judging aml shows Moflective (Sationall orang 4 nether thin 


dividend (Perscial) opinion, The jury nombers about £5 architects of 
note, ahd fever leew than 15 are preeent.—H. Bc. 
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Programmes for elementary students should tend 
to educate them in the first principles of composition, 
the use of the orders, in the appreciation of proportion 
and the rendering of effect. Scientific construction can 
scarcely yet be expected. The students’ imagination 
should not be hampered by petty considerations of a 
commonplace nature. The aim in this category is 
essentially artistic and theoretical. | 

Advanced students, in addition to submitting 
solutions for special programmes dealing exclusively 
with construction, are expected to have some practical 
experience, to have worked in offices, and to have 


studied stereotomy and other building sciences, Thus 


equipped they will be capable of tackling programmes 
ofa character calculated to stimulate the higher facul- 
ties for big decorative schemes. This class of pro- 
granime, again, is more particularly of a theoretical 
nature, and the student should be left perfectly free in 
the choice of style. Special archaeological pro- 
grammes are set with the direct aim of preparing the 
student for restoration work. Here it may be ob- 
served that the “ Ecole " stands for scholarly modern 
interpretation of traditional principles; that it en- 
courages style or character, but not the imitation of 
styles. Hence, a national style is in constant process 
of development. 

Students in the intermediate class largely outnumber 
the others. The majority, especially since the war, 
cannot afford the time and money for the complete 
course leading up to the Grand Prix de Rome ; conse- 
quently the programmes for this class have to be more 
practical, more scientific and more adapted to the 
commonplace requirements of everyday life. The 
greater number of students have to leave when in the 
2nd Class (or after having done one or two first-class 
pragets) in order to make a position in life. To cater for 
this class is o necessity, but somewhat upsets the 
progressive theory of the Eoole training leading up to 
the “ Diploma," yet it is gaining ground every day. 
Nevertheless it is essential that the professor respon- 
sible for setting the programmes should know how to 
frame them #0 a8 to bine out artiatic interpretations 
of practical problema. 

The whole question of Architectural Education con- 
sists nthe drawing wp of Programmes. The Professor 
himself must have acloaridea of the solutionof the sub- 
ject proposed, and should be sure of the practicability 
of the imagined scheme, While allowing considerable 
freedom to the student, he should suggest the artistic 
character of the building and hint at the required 
accommodation, avoiding impossible dimensions. In 
judging thi: results submitted, care is taken to award 
in strict accordance with the aim of the programme. 
If the projet is a Ready (careful study) it must be 
effectively rendered; if a jet de Construction it 
must be scientifically worked out; but if the problem 
consists in rapidly setting down imaginative ideas for 
4 large composition the projets will not be judged from 
a prosy practical point of view. 

The average Englishman prides himself on being 
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practical, but this savours of laziness or of a preference 
for 5 per cent. before fine architecture. The practical 
fellow has been termed “ A man with one eye and a 
bag of tools.” Napoleon said; “ C'est imagination 
qui gouverne le genre humain.” In architecture, as 
in military tactics, we may profitably inspire from our 
friends across the Channel. In this connection it is 
instructive to read Monsieur Godefroy’s article, “ Une 
Heureuse Initiative” in the Bulletin de la Société des 
Architectes Diplémés par le Gouvernement tor May Ist, 
1921. He states that the Professor of Theory recent! ¥ 
set for the advanced students an 
(comprehensive rough draft design) for an Keole Nor- 
male d' Education physique, and that the Minister for 
War asked the Director of the “ Ecole” to inform 
him of the projets placed first. The sub-director there- 
upon suggested that officers interested in the compe- 
tition should visit the exhibition, whena delegation of 
the jury would explain the reasons which guided them 
in placing the projets in order of merit, Twenty-five 
officers, mostly ranking as colonels, visited the exhibi- 
fon and expressed their astonishment at what the 
students were able to do in a single day of “12 hours” 
without preliminary study of the subject. General 
Pénelon said that in the future when o building for 
military purposes was contemplated an a ppeal should 
be made for the ideas of the students. M. Godefroy 
suggests that other Ministries should be approached in 
the same way, 

The article, it will be seen, makes a very practical 
suggestion for increasing the architect's prestige in the 
public eye. Technically, it enables the uninitiated to 
see what capable work well-trained students can do 
(overnight, as it were) in the matter of composing 
Vast acheme, provided the programme set. is well 
drawn up. Tn actual practice the programme is made 
by the architect himself after consultation with the 
client, If the conditions for a public compwtition are 
properly drafted the competitors will not need to ask 
many “ Questions,” and the assessor's time will he 
saved. Students cannot be expected to be familiar 
with the exact accommodation desirable for every 
kind of building, hence the responsibility that falls 
upon the Profeasor of Theory. 

The esquisse-esquisse is particularly French in 
method, and generally perploxes foreigners. Tt is 
eminently practical, yet essentially theoretical, but 
must be regarded merely as a form of study. Some 
brilliant but idle students are inclined to rest on their 
ora, Content with dazzling the eyes of the lavinan, 
but the development of a faculty regarded by all 
serious students as a necessity should not be lessened 
on this account. What better method could be de- 
vised for aiding rapidity in composition? True, this 
is not enough in itself, but it isa preliminary acquire- 
ment of necessity to the purist and « highly practical 
accomplishment for the business-like artist, which will 
prove of the utmost value in impressing clients, 

Is such skilful brilliancy witkepisit among our 
British students ! If not, suggestions for the culti- 
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vation of this facility of expression should not be 
disregarded. Its possession would largely help to 
dissipate the superstition of public indifference. 

The great principle of the Ecole training, the most 
logically organised method in the world, is the Setting 
and Reading of programmes. The student learns that 
4 station should not be made to look like an hotel, and 
the professor learns not to ask for an hotel if he wants 
4 station. Our President, Mr. John W. Simpaon, . 

inted this out very clearly in his Address to Students 
fiat January, when discussing the question of public 
competitions. Tt is, of all considerations, the most 
important both for Assessors and Competitors. A 
“School” frankly academic provides theoretical 
grounding for the practitioner. 

The mere reading of a series of programmes set for 
students at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is an education 
in itself. For instance, a monument might in appear- 
ance be either funereal or triumphal, or both, but 
merely to ask for a monument to the dead would leave 
the student in the dark as to how it will be judged ; 
besides, the reading of the programme would be of no 
educational value artistically. The drawing up of 
instructive programmes is an artistic science worthy 
of our deepest consideration, and for this T would 
suggest for the benefit of British architectural educa- 
tion :— 

(1) A greater Centralisation of our teaching bodies. 

(2) Tue nomination of a Professor of Theory. 

(i) A representative jury of all the leading pro- 
feasors. 

Such an extension of our efforts would lead to more 
vigorous and more National results, | 

The “* Professor," a practising architect who has 
made a special study of this particular form of instruc- 
tion, should know in detail the artistic and scientific 
requirements of all the subjects proposed, such as the 
usial atock-in-trade of commemorative monuments, 
town halls, theatres, museums, ke., and of town 
planning ; but, for modern purposes, na even he con- 
not be expected to be familiar with every kind of 
building from slaughter-houses to libraries and syn 
fogues to lunatic asylums, it is his concern to find 
them out before setting the subject. For this he has 
a civie right to ask information from administrative 
bodies, private companies, corporitions, associations, 
&c. The British authorities, jf courteously approached, 
would be not less obliging than the French. Thus 
drawn up, the programmes would form valuable docu- 
ments for architects, and the students’ projeta valu- 
able suggestions for the public, The authorities not 
being slow to recognise their own interesta, encourage 
ment would follow, and architects’ efforts, leas isclated, 
would become better known and more effectively 
patronised, public indifference would vanish and the. 
status of the profession be thereby enhanced, Effective 
Professorship is the only road to public recognition. 


—_—— SSS 


—_ 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE. 
THe Council have directed the publication of the fol- 
lowing extracts from a Report submitted by the Official 
Architecture Committee,* dated 17th February 1915. 
Although not adopted by the Council as regards the 
findings of the Committee, the Report contains infor- 
mation useful to members collected in the course of the 
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enquiry. Any member desirous of inspecting the origi- 


nal Report can do so on application to the Secretary. 

The Council take this opportunity of snlsaning the 
following words used by the President at the General 
Meeting on 9th April 1921 :—* The official architects 
themselves are in many cases members of this Insti- 
tute, and as such they have all the privileges, the pro- 
tection, and all the affectionate support which this 
Institute can give them, provided always that they 
themselves walk within the perfectly clearly laid down 
lines of professional morality.” 


Extracts from the Report of the Official Architecture 
Committee (1915). 


Arrespr A,—Enireact from J pri £ the Selec! Committee 
ow Eatimates, 25¢4 July, 1012, WLM. Office of Works, 
“ Vore 5 (Mrscetuasncous Lecan Borormes).—Peacest- 
aor or Cost or Starry to Woks. 


 & (Q. 1534.) The opinion je sometimes advanced in the 
Press, and elaewhere, that it would conduce to economy if 
the Department employed outside Architects instead of 
having a permanent staff of Architects belonging to the 
office. Your Committes considered the point, and at their 
request a return waa put in showing the allocation of work 
in the Architect stall and the percentage of cost. (Apy 
Nos, 7 and 8.) The figures show that the percentage ia only 
4°01 forthe permanent staff, while the usual remoneration 
of an Architect is 4 per cent. A variety of services is aleo 
included for which Architects are entitled to charge ad- 
ditional fees, and a very large amount of work is done in 
‘ maintenance" of buildings all over the world, All this is 
covered by the 4°01) per cent. already mentioned. For 
works of importance competitive designe are invited, and 
the work ia given to the suceesaful competitor. (Q. 20306.) 
Your Committee have not, however, had sufficient time 
to inquire aa closely as they would have wished into the 
organisation of the Architects’ Department, and recom- 
mond this to the consideration of the Treasury.” 
Arrexprx B.—Eztract from Report of the Select Committee 
on Batimeates, 2514 July, 1OL2, H.M. Office of Works. 
" Arresprx No. 7.—Papers bonded in by Mri E. A. Bright. 
REerces srowixa Peacentace Cost oF ARCHITECTURAL 
Starr To Works. 
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* The Commitioe was appointed by the Council of the 
Institute in 1012. 








0, 283.022 a ae -« JSE5,4988 354 per cent, 
The Italic figures give the cool of the staff. 

Add to this for cost of Establishment charges, rent, 
stationery, pensions, ete,, 20 percent. (an outside estimate), 
and the percentage is 4°01, a8 against the usual remunera- 
tion of an Architect of 5 per cent. 

The Clerks of Works’ wages, the Quantity Surveyors’ 
fees and travelling expenses are a separate charge in the 
case of outside Architects, and have, therefore, not been 
included in this Return, 

The Architects of the Office of Works have, however, to 
perform services for which outside Architects are entitled 
to charge additional fees; amongst these services may be 
mentioned :— : 

L. The inspection of sites and properties, negotiations for 
the purchase or leasing thereof ; surveys ; negotiations with 
adjaining owners, 

2. Preparation of achomea, Acts of Parliament, examina- 
tion of Bills before Parliament affecting Government rights, 
and many other services for which there is nothing to 
show by way of expenditure. 

4, Conduct of Arbitrations, attendance thereat, or at 
other Bho ora of jaw. 

4. The supervision of all works of * Maintenance,’ 
amounting to nearly £300,000, im all parts of the world, 

ne Quantity Sarvayor are paid according to an agreed 
scale. 

Arrtxors D.—Ertract from the Report of the Commitice of 
fmquiry into the Architects’ and Surreyors’ and Kngineering 
Divisions of H,M. Office af Works, London, 1014. 

ie EurLoyseEst or Ovrsipe Arcutrectrs, 

43. As ® matter affecting the organisation of the 
Architects, it may be convenient to deal here with the 
important question of the extent to which the now architec- 
tural work of the Board could with advantage be ontrustod 
to Architects in private practice. We have received in {full 
the view, on the one side, of the Board's Secrotary and the 
Principal Architect and his colle and, on the other, of 
Sir Aston Webb and Mr, Blomfield, and have considered the 
matter from thestandpcinta, first, of architectural results, 
and, seoondly, of cout and convenience of administration. 

44. The two distinguished outside Architeota referred to 
naturally approached the subject from the first point of 
view, their main argument being that the State could not 
obtain the best architecture from on official staff owing to 
the pressure of administrative business in a Government 
Dopartment, It must bo admitted that there ia force in 
this criticiam. We were assured by Sir Aston Webb and 
Mr. Hlomfield that an Architect in private practice desiyne 
all the architectural details of his work with his own hand, 
ond that he loses considerably in skill unless he is constantly 
engaged inthe actual workofdesign, The Architects ofthe 
Office of Works spend only a comparatively small part of 
their official time in original designing, and their tendene 
ia to rely too much on the work of the draughtsmen, thong 
it ia fair to aay that they do in fact keep closely in touch 
with that work at all stages. Woe have commented elae- 
where on the undue subordination of designing to adminis 
trative work, and have urged the necessity for an improve- 
ment in thie respect. At the same timo we think it is only 
duc to the official staff to state that we are convinced that 
it includes men of marked ability in designing, and is in 
Fnart, on the whole, producing good architectural work, in 
apite of the disadvantageous circumstances to-which we 
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that, even from the purely artistic point of view, the tate = 

cannot obtain pote Semele from the employment of an The Annual Report. 

official architectural staff. To the Editor, Jovr~xat. RI.B-A.— 


45, From the administrative and financial point of view, 
the Arruments for cople fing auch & staff appear to wa 
stronger. We have considered the return furnished to the 
Select Committees on Estimates (Appendix No, 7 to House 
of Commons No, 277 of 1912) showing thr coat of the 
Board's architectural staff aa o percentage of the annual 
expenditure by that staff for the ten years ended 1010-1 I. 
1912-13 is about 5 per cent. (instead of the 4 per cent. 
given in the Return), which will, however, be decreased if 
our recommendations are adopted. But aa the work per- 
formed by the Board's Architects includes muny services for 
which special fees would be charged in private practice, and 
& mass of minor works and alterations for which fees would 
be payable in addition tu the usual 6 per cont., we think 
that, Cah | at present, the Coal of their aalaries Compares 
favourably with the corresponding outaide charges, 

46, A comparison in this form is, however, somewhat 
academic. It is not, we understand, disputed that for the 
routine work of the Department an official staff ia required, 
The question ia whether cotside Architects Ahould not be 
employed on the more important new works, These are 
just the cases, however, where the employment of on 
official staff is cheaprat—the cust, ae a mrcentage of the 
expenditure on the work, falling in typical cases as low as 
> per cent, Further, i the (fier of W orks undertakes the 
maintenance and alteration of buildings in its ch arge it is 
in many cases of advantage to the Department to have 
within its own walls the Architects and Draughtamen 
assooiated with the original design and erection of the build- 
ings. Tt Ean i ia | clear, therefore, that the employment of 
an Official staff isin many cases more convenient to the 
Department and involves a emaller payment for architec- 
tural services, 

47. But, further, we think that the oxperience of the 
knowledge of the requirements af Government Deep art- 
monte, and are specialists in certain types of buildings. It 
ig important to remember that nearly one-half of the new 
work undertaken by the Office of Works is in connection 
with Postal and Telegraph buildings, which are of a highly 
specialised character, unfamiliar to the outside Architect, 
and oan, allowing for varieties of site, bo treated by tho 
official Architect on more or lews aniform lines, which roost 
tend to economy of public money, 

48, There is, however, a certain class of buildings with 
regard to which the artistic point of view must obviously 
prodominate, i..., broadly speaking, public buildings of the 
first class in London, Edinbo reh, and Dublin. For works of 
this sort itis, we think, rightly domanded by public opinion 
that the beat talent of the whole architectural profession 
should be at the disposal of the Government, Seept in 
the case of Post Offices, however, which form a apocial 
class, such buildings have, infact, asa rule boon entrusted to 
outside Architects, and should, we think, continue to be an 
entrusted, But at the same time, we do not think it 
advisable to lay down any rigid roje, auch as that all build. 
ings costing more than « given sum should be assigned to 
outside Architects, We think it ia desirable that the official 
Architects should be allowed to do some work of the highcat 
Olas, if they are considered to he capable of it, because we 
fear that their total exclusion from auch work would dia- 
courage them from keeping abreast with current idens, and 
so re-act unfavourably on the general work of Department, 

40, The decision in bach) Cho shivulel, bry OotLF opinion, ole. 
peewicd on ctircumatancer, such as the nature an dl powition of 
the building, the talent at the disposal of the Ullice, and 
the amonnt of work in hand." 


London, 1014. 


Dear Str,—Mr. Fraser's criticism of the proceedinys 
at the Annual Meeting are severe and in some instances 
not well founded. The innovation by which the Chair- 
men of Committees dealt with their own portions of 
the report was by no means designed to prevent the 
asking of questions: the idea was that it presented o 
ready means of furnishing answers to them. In fact, 
the President pointed this out. Whether or not the 
tliscussion of the report occupied a fair share of the 
timemay be « matterof opinion, but at any rate it takes 
up three columns of small type in the Jounxan. It 
appeared to me that when the meeting terminated at 
10 o'clock, it was because no one wished to continue 
the discussion, and, as far as one could judge from con- 
versation with a good many member present, the 
Innovation was well received. 

There can be no question of the legality of printing 
the report before the meeting. It has to be sent to all 
members and to be printed in the Jounwan. To do 
the printing of 21 pages twice over would involve 
unjustifiable expense, 

The reasons for the decline in the number of Lieen- 
tates is fairly obvious. Admission to this class was 
closed in 1912: the youngest member was then over 
dW) and the average age considerably more. With no 
new Teeruita the wastage through death or retirement 
from practice is great and ever greater, Last year 
saw the lust opportunity for Licentiates to join the 
class of Fellows, and 105 0f them took advantage of it, 
73 were lost by death or resignation. 

The apparent discrepancies in the matter of grants 
are due to the fact that the Report deals with 12 
months to April, 1921, while the financial year is for 
the year ending December $lst, 1920, 

In the matter of appointment of members to serve 
on various bodies, I can only say that in some cases 
reports have appeared and in others no report was 
required. For instance, I was appointed to the Edu- 
cation Committee of Unive rity College, and there has 
been nothing in that connection that needed reporting. 
Mr. Fraser appears to have missed some matters that 
have heen dealt with from time to time in the Jounxat. 

The matter of Conditions of Contract is fully worthy 
of note. At the moment of issuing the Report there 
was nothing to be said beyond the bare atatement that 
appeared. The Conference has met aince then and it 
appears to promise good resulta, 

The deputation to the Ministry of Health, whose 
Mathes appear on page $13, was appointed before the 
Seale of Charges Sub-committee came into existence, 
but Mr. Welch was appointed later to represent that 
Committee. Since the appointment there has been 
ane interview at the Ministry of Health and he was 
present. At that interview it was asked that one 
member should attend again to confirm the draft and 
Mr. Gibson performed this duty. The original deputa- 
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tion already contained the Chairman and Hon. Seere- 
of the Practice Committee, of which the Scale of 
Charges Committee is a sub-committee. 

In the matterof Unification and Registration your 
own footnote on page 428 shows where the particulars 
of the constitution of the Unification Committee may 
be found, and the matter seems to be quite clear, A 
report begins on the same page as My Wrasai’s letter 
and renders further comment unnecessary. The 
Annual Report was in the hands of members on 23rd 
April and the Unification Committee met on 12th May, 
and it is therefore clear that the meeting could not be 
referred to in the Annual Report. 

Attendance.—Any committee that wishes to publiah 
the attendances of its members in the JourNna can do 
60, Those of the Council and Standing Committee 
ape on 7th May. The Competition Committee is 
often summoned at very short notice to settle matters 
that have to be dealt with quickly, and this may 
explain the attendances. It is generally regarded as 
a very efficient committee. 

It is suggested that the Standing Committee should 
publish accounts of their work from time to time, and 
this isa sugvestion that may be commended to them. 
But I think that Mr. Fraser has himself been a member 
of a Standing Committee and I do not know that he 
has taken any steps to bring this abont. 

The Architects’ Defence Committee is a matter of 
importance which Mr. Gammell is dealing with very 
faithfully in the present number of the Journan. — 
_ lam sorry to occupy eo much of yourspace but very 
little more need be said. Personally I do not agree with 
publishing parts of the KaLENDAR in separate form : 
the present arrangement is more convenient and the 
Increased income would surely he a very small matter, 
The advertisement contract has been very much in the 
mind of the Finance Committee, but a change that will 
bring us in a substantially larger guaranteed income 
even than that which Mr. Fraser suggests has now 
been made. 

The matter of arrears of subscription is a statement 
of hard fact by professional accountants: there is no 
camouflage about it, It is actually the case that 
arrears have been paid up in increasing amounts. 

The matter of Fire Insurance is important; it was 
reviewed by the Finance Committee recently, but I will 
call the attention of the Committee to It again.— 
Yours faithfully, Anruvea Keen (Hon. Secretary). 


Mr, Horace Cuprrr, Hon. Secretary of the Practice 
Committee, writes :—" Mr. Fraser states that “in the 
Report of the Practice Standing Committee anxious 
members are informed that there has been special 
increase in the Scale of Housing Fees with regard to 
Road and Sewer Work.’ This statement is entirely at 
variance with the Report, in which this matter was 
referred to as follows :—* As a result of several com- 
plaints EY members, the Committee have recom- 
mended the Council to endeavour to obtain an in- 
crease in the scale of fees payable for road and sewer 
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work, but ne success in this direction has yet been 
achieved.” ” 


The Proposed Professional Defence Union, 
17.5. Peter's Street, Bedford, 6 June 1921, 
othe Editor, Jounxa. R.1.B.A.,— 

Sia,—With reference to Mr. P. M. Fraser's letter in 
the Joursan of 28th May last, and because I believe 
that Mr, Fraser's obvious want of knowledge az to 
what t happening in the case of the Architects’ De- 
fence Union—mentioned in his letter under the head 
of * Report of Competitions Committee" at the foot 
of the left-hand column of page 428—may be shared 
by others, and that an explanation might he of service 
to others besides himself who are interested in this 
matter, | would claim the hospitality of your columns 
to make the following statement :— 

(a) Mr, Fraser is under a misapprehension in think- 
ing that sheer sar Rede the reason for the scheme of 
1913-14 not going through. The reason was the war. 
It is unnecessary to take up the always limited space 
in the JovgyaL by enumerating the facts in detail, 
otherwise I could give proof of this statement. 

(6) The proposal has been resuscitated, and at the 
present moment is well on the way for final submission 
to the general body, but as obviously many matters 
of practical and economic detail have to be gone into 
and thoroughly thrashed out, it is not veal to pro- 
duce a scheme as the conjurer does the rabbit from up 
his sleeve, 

Having given these two items of explanation, | 
trust that Mr. Fraser and possibly others will accept 
the assurance that the proposal for the Defence Union 
is Very far from being dead and forgotten, and I, for 
one, honestly hope and believe that this organisation, 
long overdue And Tesperntaeely needed by the profes- 
sion, will at no distant date be brought into being.— 
Yours faithfully, K. GAMMELL. 


P.S.—I must say, in fairness to those reaponsible for 
giving pubheity in the Jounxan and the technical 
press generally of the progress of our Institute business, 
that I cannot quite aN paar" Mr, Fraser's justiti- 
cation for his criticism in thia particular matter.—K. G. 
To the Editor, Journxan R.1B.A..— 

Siz,—We view with some alarm the resolution of 
the above Committee that all architects should be 
allowed to become members of the RILB.A. Up to 
the present the Committee make no recommendation 
dealing with the second subject referred to them, and 
if the proposal is to form part of a Remstration Bill 
we see no reason to object to it, for we are strong 
advocates for a Reristration Bill that would be of real 
use to the profession, and we urge the R.1.B.A. to 

repare a Bull of that nature forthwith. Unless this 
be done, we suggest that members of the B.1.B.A., and 
particularly new Associates, should carefully watoh 
developments ; that they should regard with caution, 
if not suspicion, any argument based on the plea of 





first. accepting the above proposal with a view to the 
sible framing of a Registration Bill at a later date, 

Cntil we obtain our Registration Act the basis for 

admittance to our ranks should be examination, and 

for their own sakes, as well as for the position of the 

R.LB.A. as a learned and artistic society, we ask our 

members to resist any tampering with our constitu- 

tion. 

(Signed) W.8, Cross, V.P. 

H. D. Szances-Woop, VP. (elect). 

Grorce Hupparn [F.]. 

Syvoxey Perks [F.]. 

Cuas. B. Frocrron LF,}. 

Diasy L. Sovomon [1.], 


London County Hall. 
704, Basinghall Street, E.C.2, 1 June 1921, 
To the Editor, Joursan K.1B.A..— 

Sre,—In Mr. Maurice E. Webb's account of the visit 
to the above, in your issue of 26th May, I note that he 
speaks of the river front of the building as the 
northern front. In making this error he is by no 
means alone; and quite recently I read in uw London 
newapaper a reference to the “ south end of Weat- 
minster Bridge, which, as a matter of fact, les very 
nearly east and west. 

I think the river front of the County Hall will be 
found to face o trifle north of west. On the other 
hand, owing to the tortuons course pursued by the 
Thames in its passage through London, a building 
standing on the same bank, but fronting Limehouse 
Reach, will face almost due east—Yours faithfully, 

J. Coates Bovrxe, Licentiate. 


REVIEWS, 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 

Eramples of Scottish Architecture from the 12th to the 17th 
century. dl series of reproductions from the National Art 
Surrey Drawings, published bry a Joint Committee of the 
Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of Seotland 
and the Institute of Scottish Architects. Edited hy Sir R. 
Rowaad Anderson, 1.00,, HORS, A; Thomas Ross, LL, D> 
W. 7. Gldriere, HRSA. Published by George Wateraton 
and Sons, Lid, Edinburgh, 

The Collection of Drawings from which these repro- 
ductions are to be mado consists of about seven hun- 
dred sheets of plats, measured elevations and deta,led 
drawings relating to one hundred and forty buildings. 
From this material the Committee haps to make selec- 
tions and to issue quarterly parts of about-fifteon draw- 
ings each for the next five years. 

The nucleus of the Collection dates from about 1866, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir) R. Rowand Anderson (whose 
lamented death has recently been announced) induced 
some enthusiastic young architects to co-operate with 
him in preparing aketches and measured drawings of 
the best examples of Scottish architecture. Generous 
assistance was extended to the movement later hy the 
Scottish School of Applied Art, and by the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh : and bursaries and scholarships were 
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instituted to encourage the measuring and drawing of 
ancient buildings. 

The enthusiasm of Sir R. Rowand Anderson never 
abated, and it is mainly through his generosity that 
the publication of a selection of these drawings has 
now become practicable. The volumes will form an 
invaluable record of buildings of mterest, both his- 
torical and architectural, many of which are disused 
and are rapidly decaying, and some of which have 
already been demolished. 

In the first volume the first building, Amisfield 
Tower, near Dumfries (A.D. 1600), is illustrated by 
six plates of drawings and two excellent photographs. 
In beginning with this the editors are setting a high 
standard, for the design is one of rare beauty and 
character, A simple plan 31 feet square outside, with 
walls 5 feet thick, and five storeys of one room inside 
—this was by no means easy material for a designer to 
work upon. But the old Scottish architect had a stout 
heart, and was never afraid of good broad spaces, and 
above the foursquare walls the tower blossoms out into 
a delightfully picturesque group of chimney-stacks, 
gables and turrets. 

Two other bmldings are illustrated :-—Earlshall, 
Fifeshire, « fine example of sixteenth-century castel- 
lated house, and Elcho Castle on the Tay, near Perth. 
Eleho Castle is described as an unaltered house, dating 
from about the first half of the sixteenth century, 
planned for defence. The walls are 6 feet thick, and 
are well provided with shot-holes all round, on the 
ground floor. In the entrance porch is a good example 
of the old open wrought-iron gate, or “ yett,”” which 
served for additional defence, 

At present only this first quarterly part has been 
published, but it enables ua to look forward with con- 
fidence to the remainder, Tho series will present a 
faithful record of the development of Scottish tradition 
in building, and no one who is interested in this sub- 
ject, or in Scottish history, can afford to miss it. 

P. L. Warrernovuse [F.]. 

As we go to press there comes to hand from the pub- 
lishers Part IL. of the above work, comprising reproduc- 
tions of drawings and photographs, together with de- 
scriptive letterpress, of Park o'Luce, Wigtownshire 
(Plates 19-21), Midhopo Castle, Linlithgowshire (Plates 
29-95), Fountainhall, Haddingtonshire (Plates 27-21), 
ani Ford House, Midlothian (Pl. 32-34).,—Ep. 






Colour oration of F; : 

Messrs. Thomas Parsons and Sona have published in book 
form illustrations of the three promiated and five other 
designs which were submitted in a competition which they 
inaugurated last year for a coloured design for the front of 
their business promises in Oxford Street. Tho nasessorv 
were Sir Reginald Blomfiold, Sir Edwin Lotyens, Sir David 
Murray, Sir William Richmond and Mr. Frank Brangwyn. 
Some 700 drawings were sont in, and the assessors in their 
remarks commented on the gunecral excellence of the de- 
signs. Sir Reginald Blomfield congratulated Messrs, Par- 
eons on their enterprise in initiating the competition, [tis 
interesting to have « published record in colour of the 
winning designs.—R. I). 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS : SCRUTINEERS REPORTS 





§ Conputrr STREET, REGEST STREET, W., Llih June 1991, 


CHRONICLE, 
R.1.8.A. Conference at Liverpool. 

Tn pursuance of the policy announced in the Voun- 
cil’s annual report that conferences af the Royal Insti- 
tute shall be held annually in the great provincial 
centres, it has been decided to hold the first of these 
events at Liverpoo! on the 24th and 25th June. The 
arrangements have been made by the Council of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society in consultation with 
a Committee of Presidents of the Allied Societies, and 
the Institute is deeply indebted to those members of 
the Liverpool Society who have given so generously of 
their time and energies in order to ensure the success 
of the function. The underlying idea of these meetings 
is to bring London and provincial architects into closer 
and more effective touch with one another, to enable 
provincial members of the Institute, whom distance 
debars from attending meetings at headquarters, to 
discuss with their Metropolitan brethren the profes- 
sional problems of the moment, and to bring home to 
the general public the organic unity of the architec- 
tural profession, Opportunity will be afforded under 
agreeable circumstances for the interchange of ideas, 
for comparison of methods,and for the statement of ex- 
periences under newand changing conditions. It is folt 
that, taken full advantage of, such opportunities can- 
not fail to assist the general advancement of architec- 
ture and promote the efficiency and the well-being of 
its exponents. An interesting programme has been 
arranged (see page 472) and it is hoped that all ynem- 
bers whose engagements will permit will attend the 
conference and take this opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with their colleaguesof Liverpool and other 
parts of thecountry. Members intending to be present 
are requested to send in their names to the Secretary 
R.L.B.A. 


The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The following are the reports of the scrutineers ap- 
pointed to direct the election of the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees for the Session 1921-22 -— 

To the Chairman of the General Business Meeting, Monday, 
(th Jaume 1021,— 


The Sorutineers appointed to count the votes for the elec- 
tion of the Council and Standing Committees for the Sea- 
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sion 1921-22 beg to report that Mtonvelupes were receired— 
885 from Fellows, 602 from Associates, and # from Hon. 
Associates. The result of the election is as follows :— 

Prestpnst.—Paul Waterhouse (anoppored). 

Past Peesmests.—Sir Reginald Elomfield, B.A.; 
John William Simpson teen poeia 

Vice-Parsiments,—E£le : EK. Guy Dawber, 690; 
A. W. 8. Cross, 616; Prof. 8. D, Adshead, 602; H. D, 
Searles: Wood, 425.——Not Elected : H. T, Bucklanc, 417; 
H. P. Burke Downing, 404; George Hubbard, 345. 

036 papers were received, of which 1] were invalid. 

Howoxa®y Secnetary,—Arthur Keen (unopposed), 

Muwarns or Counxctt.—LHlected : H. V. Lanchester, 768 
votes: Harry Barnea, 700; Sir E. Lutyens, 753; Walter 
Cave, 714: G. Gilbert Scott, 699 ; J. 8. Gibson, 690 ; Curtis 
Green, 695; T. Geoffry Lucas, 673 ; E. Stanley Hall, 64) ; 
Maurice Webb, 617; C, Stanley Peach, 588 ; Sir Banister 
Fletcher, 534; H. Ansten Hall, 570; Alan E. Munby, 504; 
Sydney Perks, 562; Vineent Harris, 557 ; W. E. Riley, 542; 
H. V. Ashley, 457. Wet Elected : Max Clarke, 4546; 
G. Topham Forrest, 468; H. M. Fletcher, 444; Wm. 
Woodward, 438; A. J. Davis, 435; Theodore Fyfe, 406; 
W. Gillbee Scott, 384 ; Lovett Gill, 579 ; H. W. Wills, 351; 
Delisan Joaeph, 273, 

O56 papers were received, of which 26 were invalid. 

ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS oF CoUNCIL. —BElected ; Stanley H. 
Hamp, $84; Harold C, Bradshaw, 452; Michnel T. Water- 
house, 476; J, Alan Slater, 473; J.8tockdale Harrison, 463; 
John Hubert Worthington, 454.—— Not Elected = Arthur 
W. Sheppard, 400; Leonard H. Bucknell, 487 ; Thighy L. 
Solomon, #60; Herbert A. Welch, $42; Lionel B. Budden, 
#4); Guy DG. Hake, 210. 

036 papers were received, of which 22 wereinvalid, 

RErkESENTATIVE OF THE ANCHITECTUBAL ASSOCIATION. 
William Godfrey Newton. 

PRarnesestatives or Avulen Socrerres (all unopposed). 
—Herbert Tudor Buckland. (Birmingham): Charlea Bur- 
rows Flockton (Sheffield); Gilbert Wilson Fraser (Liver- 

ool): John Alfred Goteh (Northamptonshire) ; Arthur 
William Hennings (Manchester); Llewellyn Kitchen 
(York); Thomas Kidley Milburn (Newcastle); William 
Thomas Oldrieve (Edinburgh); William Brown Whitie 
(Glasgow). 

Howvonagy Avcprrors,—John Hudson ; Arthur William 
Sheppard (unopposed), 

. Serutinen—C, MH. Drodle, Chairman ; Heory Lowegrave, Francia 
ffoaper, Morlannt 1. C. Doll. 1. 8. Fite, Ernest Gi. Allen, J. E. Dixow- 
Spain, 2. L, Seaton Dabl, Charles Woodward, Hylton Bi. Elkingtan 

Stephin Asling, ounsfon Ft, W. Hubbard, ¥. T.W. Gobdemith, 

Henry A. Saal, Herbert She . 


G, GO, Worn. 











AurSraxpixa ComMitrer: Feciows.—Elected : Ernest 
Newton, 784 votes; Sir Edwin L. Latyens, 722; Prof, 
F. M. Simpson, 687; Prof. S, D, Adshead, 562 ; Halecy 
Ricardo, 660; Prof, A. E. Richardson, 540; Walter Cave, 
538; J.J. Jonas, 506; Manrice E. Webb, 471; Herbert 
Raker, 458——Nol Elected: H, P. Burke Downing, 
452; Walter Tapper. 450; W. A. Forsyth, 440; Edward, 
P. Warren, 352; Alfred Cox, 281; F. BR. Hiorns, 229 
J, D. Coleridge, 184; Basil Oliver, 180; Harry Sirr, 123, 
AssooraTes (all unopposed}: William Robert Davidge, 
Cyril Arthur Farey, Percy Wells Lovell, Michael Theodore 
Waterhouse, William Arthur Webh, Arthur Welford. 
#2] papers were received, of which $2 were invalid. 
Serufiavers.—O, 1. Wrodie, Chairman; 1. KR. Hett, 2. Tophan 
Tirenatune. Staspixa Commirrex: FELiows.— 
Elected: William Curtix Green, 706 votes; Charles 
Harrison Townsend, 678; Hubert Christian Corlette, 673 ; 
Pervy Leslie Waterhouse, 659; Henry Heathcote Statham, 
(49; Martin Shaw Briggs, 632; Arthur Stratton, aia; 
Edwin Stanley Hall, 601; William Henry Ward, 585, 
Louis Ambler, 548.——Not Elected > Herbert Austen Hall, 
490: Henry Martineau Fletcher, 636 ; Stanley Churchill 
Ramsey, 465; Arthur Hamilton Moberly, 368. 
Alan Slater, 669 votes; 
656, H. Chalton Bradshaw, 641; 





| AssovtaTEs.—Elected : J. 
J. H. Worthington, 
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W. H. Ansell, 354; L. B. Budden, 540; A. T, Edwards, 

5240.—Not Elected: Miss E. M. Charles, 487; HL 

Bagenal, 372; C. E. Sayer, 353; H. J, Birnstingl, 134. 
29 papers were received, of which 20 were invalid. 





Firadie, Cheirman; J, J. 8 Naylor, Merbert 
clare Hiss. 


Shepluert, T. Frank (een, J. 

PRacTICE Starpixo ComMItTceE: FeELLows.—Elected ; 
Arthur Keen, T19 votes; A. W. S. Crows, O54: John 
Slater, 401; Sydney Perks, 508; C. Stanley Peach, 575; 
Max Clarke, 461; H. V, Ashley, 508: G, Topham Forrest, 
455; G. A. Lovegrove, 420; W. Henry White, 416, 
Not Bleed: A. O. Collard, 398; W. Campbell Jones, 
$80; W.G. Hont, 370, Delissn Joseph, 320; Herbert A. 
Satchell, 320; F. Chatterton, 290; H. E. Mathews, 264; 
Charles Nicholas, 262; &. J. Tatchell, 246. 
Amocares.—Elected: Horace Cubitt, 631 votes: 
H. V. M. Emerson, 504; H. A. Welch, 489; J. D. Seott, 
456 5 Digby L. Bolomon, 436; G, Seatt Cockrill, 412.—— 
Not Elected > Charles McLachlan, 402; Cy FE. Hutehinson, 
268; K. Gammell, 344; W. H. Hamlyn, 245; P. W. 
Hawkins, 227; H. H. Golding, 191; F. BR, Jelley, 141. 

040 papers were received, of which 31 were invalid. 

Serutiweers,—O, 1, Arcelie, Cicirmen; Henry A. Baul, A. EF. Bartlett, 
G. C Wilson, H.W. Fite, F. 'B. Nightingale, 

Bcrexsce Staxpixe (ComMMITTER: 





Fettows.— Elected : 
H. D, Searlea-Wood, 781 votes; A. E, Munby, 773; 
H. P. Adams, 761; Prof. R. E. Smith, 692; Baymond 
Unwin, 617; F, G. F, Hooper, 60; BR. Stephen Ayling, 
oo; W. BE. Vernon Crompton, G04; G, F. NX. Clay, 587; 
S. BO Russell, 582. Not Elected > Herbert Shepherd, 
543; H. A. Saul, 460; J. E. Franck, 373, 
Associates.—Elected: G. L, Elkington, 49 votes; 
R, J. Angel, 626; J, H. Markham, 616; H. W, Burrows, 
6038; ©. A. Deubney, 603; Charles Woodward, 586. 
Not Elected : N. 0. Searle, 578; T. F. H. White, 520, 
Bi papers were received, of which 20 were invalid. 
Serufineers,—O. H. Brodie, Chairman; |. 6. Pite, J. L. Seaton Pehl, 
A. BE. Bullock, 8. J. 1. Prone. 
Mr. Michael Waterhouse's Election to the Council 
The President, at the General Meeting last Monday, 
in declaring the Officers, Members of the Council, and 
Members of the Standing Committees duly elected in 
accordance with the Scrutineers’ Reports, observed 
that there was one name on the list of elections to 
which he should like to make allusion—viz., that of 
Mr. Michoe) Waterhouse. The fact that he was 
elected to the Council for the first time coincidently 
with the advent of his father to the Presidentship 
must be extremely grateful to his father's heart. 
(Applause.) Members congratulated him sincerely, 
and hoped that he, in his turn, would attain to that 
great eminence which his father had already achioved. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 
23rd May 1921. 

© The Seale of Fees for Housing Schemes —The draft 
agreement with the Ministry of Health was approved 
and a vote of thanks was passed in favour of Mr. James 
5. Gibson and the other mem bers of the deputation, 

Report of the Unification and Registration Committee. 
The resolutions passed by the Unification and Regis- 
tration Committee on 12th May were approved and a 
Sub-Committee was appointed to enter into negotia- 
tion with the Council of the Society of Architects. 

Compefitions—The Competitions for the Hagley 
War Memorial and the Salisbury War Memorial were 
vetoed. 
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(ronts.—The following annual grants were made : 
Architectural Aseooiation— £ 
Ordinary Grant ., a 37 _- 
Second Inatalment of Grant of £500 to 
Endowment Fond = =a ap 125 
Architects’ Benevolent Bociety Sed es Liv 
Atmospherio Corrosion Research .. be 10 


Report of the Official Architecture Committee-—The 
report was approved and ordered to be printed in the 
JOURNAL. 

Industrial Council for the Building Industry.—Mr. 
James 8. Gibson was appointed to represent the Archi- 
tectural Profession on the Administrative Committee 
of the Industrial Council. 


The Telephone “ Buff Books.” 

The Council, acting on the recommendation of the 
Practice Standing Committee, request Members and 
Licentintes who publish their names in the “ Buff 
Book” Telephone Directory to have them printed in 
the smallest type (similar to that adopted by solicitors 
and the medical profession). 


Captain Sankey's Steel-Testing Machine. 

At the conclusion of the ordinary business before the 
meeting last Monday a demonstration, arranged by the 
Science Standing Committee, was given of a machine 
for rapidly testing steel and other metals, the denson- 
strator being Captain H. Riall Sankey, R.E. (ret.), the 
patentee of the machine, Mr. E. Fiander Etchells 
|Hon. A.], President of the Concrete Institute, was 

resent with other experts, and several of the London 
District Surveyors. It is usual to specify the tensile 
test for exhibiting the propertics of steel and other 
metals employed by mechanica! engineers, and such 
test is relied on in cases of dispute, A rliable tensile 
test, however, invelves considerable expense in 
machining, and a testing machine of a pulling capacity 
of not lesa than thirty tons is necessary. Such ma- 
chines are costly, and require an expert to work them, 
and only large works are able to afford the outlay ; the 
amall user must have recourse to testing works, in- 
volving considerable expouse and delay. The result is 
that tensile tests are only made when definitely apeci- 
fied as part of the contract, or in case of dispute, the 
purchaser relying on the statements of the suppliers of 
the material, There is consequently a field in work- 
shop practice for a simple test which can bo rapidly 
carried out, and which, even if it has not the high 
order of accuracy of the tensile test, can nevertheless 
be relied on, and requires only a amall amount of 
miterial and a test piece of simple form. It ia claimed 
for the machine shown on Monday that it provides a 
simple and inexpensive, but at the same time absolute- 
ly reliable shop test of steel, brast and bronze, The test 
pieces are { inch diameter and 4 inches long ; they are 
inexpensive to make, and can often be got out of even 
a finished piece of work without injury to the piece. 
The test itself takes about a minute, and can be per- 
formed by an intelligent labourer, The machine is fully 
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desorbed and its uses detailed in“ Pamphlet No, 355" 
issued by the makers, Measrs. C, F. Casella and Co., 
Ltd., 49 and 5), Parliament Street, Westminster. 
After Captain Sankey's demonstration, Mr. Etchells 
thoroughly overhauled the machine for the beneht of 
the meeting, explaining its parts and «pectal features 
and the principle of its action. An unsuitable steel for 
reinforced concrete work, he said, would be discovered 
at onee on being put into the machine. Anyone with 
such a machine in his office could know at once what 
steel he was using and whether or not it ought to be 
rejected, * One advantage,” Mr. Etchells pointed out, 
“is its portability. Very often if you wait on a job 
until you get your steel tested by institutions a week's 
time may be lost on the work, and people will say you 
are holding the job up. On the other hand, if you 
don’t have the steel tested you may be letting the job 
down.” 
cordia] vote of thanks was passed to Captain Sankey 
for his demonstration, “ and especially,” added the 
President, “ for his clear and lucid explanation of his 
useful invention.” Mr. Francis Hooper expressed the 
thanks of the meeting for the delightful innovation 
introduced by the Science Committee for the benefit of 
members, and suggested that the Council should 
authorise the purchase of one of these machines and 
have it fixed up at the Institute for the convenience 
of London members. Probably, he aaid, the Allied 
Societies would do the same for their members, and 
so spread the utility of the machine throughout the 
country. 


On Building a House. 

The fifth of the series of six Public Lectures initiated 
and arranged by the Literature Standing Committee 
was delivered by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, M.A. Cantab. 
[F.], Chairman of the Committee, on the 2nd June, Mr. 
Ernest Newton, C.B.K., R.A. LF.], presiding. Mr. 
Fletcher entitled his discourse * Building a House ; or 
What an Architect Does," and said thar he was going 
to talk undiluted “ shop,” but reminded his hearers 
that the lectures were not addressed to architects. 
Quoting the passage in Shakespeare beginning :-— 

“When we mean to build, 
We firet aurvey the plot, then draw the model ” 

(Henry IV, 2nd Part, 1. 3), 
the lecturor said that the passage implied one sound 
moral: “ Consult your architect from the very begin- 
ning, even before you have bought your plot. Tf you 
have a choice of plots call him in. His eye ix trained 
to see what is not yet there, and it disheurtens him to 
have to make the best of a site bristling with difficul- 
ties if he knows that earlier in the day he could have 
helped you to choose one that has all the amenities 
you want.” The lecturer quoted the penlinicery in- 
struction which, he said, every house-building archi- 
tect must have met from time to time during hts prac- 
tice: “I don't caro what the house looks like so long as 
it's comfortable inside.” Oddly enough, the man who 
gave utterance to it was often keen about old architec- 
ture, studied it, hunted it out on his travels, photo- 


At the end of the demonstration a very 
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graphed it, sketched it; but between old architecture 
and modern building he saw no connection, and the 
architect might have u hard time in bridging the gulf 
forhim. The designer needed not to worry overmuch 
about expressing the character of his client in the 
building ; every conversation he had with him would 
register itself somewhere. Neither need he worry 
about expressing his own individuality, for if he had it, 
it would express itself; and if he had it not, he would 
do very little good. There was indeed this risk in the 
expression of an over-forceful individuality, that the 
outcome would be a house in which only the designer 
could live; and one could picture a sensitive person 
inhabiting such a house and coming to feel how the 
dominant personality of the architect gradually closed 
round him with a firmer and firmer grasp until, in terror 
of losing his own soul, he would take refuge in a specu- 
lating builder's villa, A certain impersonality, such as 
we found in the work of a tradition or a school, made 
for permanence ; a wilfully emphasised individualiam, 
often captivating for the moment, wore badly in the 
long run. Discussing the preparation of the working 
drawings, the lecturer assured the audience that the 
staircase would not be forgotten. “I am not going 
to argue about it, but will simply state flatly that the 
architect never has, never does, and never will forget 
the staircase. On the other hand, his sufferings from 
that joke are indescribable. Like Job's -war-horse, he 
amelleth it afar off: unlike him, he never saith * Ha! 
ha!" in the midst thereof. Jt is reckoned that every 
architect has to listen to it 3,000 times during his life ; 
at the 5,001st repetition he dies.”"—There was not a 
more fascinating occupation in the world than the 
eradual building up of a design from ita elements. 
The constant variety of conditions made the constant 
interest. Speaking generally, analysis preceded syn- 
thesis. Requirements were classified in order of im- 

rtance—necessities first, then desirables, and un- 
important things left to be fitted in; then, as a cross 
classification, a grouping of rooms together and apart 
according to aspect and convenience of service. The 
lecturer went through the multitudinous things that 
the architect had to keep in mind when getting out his 
working drawings, all of them involving a generous 
expenditure of tracing paper and indiarubber and 
brain-stuff. Hoe showed where the quantity surveyor 
came in—a wonderful man, master of a peculiar style 
which in its breathlessness and the number of subjects 
it packed into one clause was super-legal, almost Teu- 
tonic. Speaking of the architect's qnalifications, the 
lecturer quoted Vitruvims ; He must be talented and 
willing to learn, for neither unlearned talent nor un- 
talented learning will make a perfect artist ; he must 
be educated in literature, a skilled dranghtaman, 4 
profound geometrician, not ignorant of optics, well up 
in arithmetic, with a good knowledge of history, a 
diligent student of philosophy, a thorough musician, 
not ignorant of medicine, familiar with judicial deci- 
sions amd skilled in astrology and the movements of 
the heavens." Having dealt with the supervision of 
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the building in progress, with snggested variations 
from plan, and the mysteries of technique peculiar to 
certain materials, the lecturer mentioned the mischief 
often caused by friends of the owner suggesting modi- 
fications in the plan—irresponsible humounists who 
look at & half-finished building and make some idiotic 
comment upon it. it was surprising how seriously 
many people without experience of building would 
take such witticiams, how eagerly they would suggest 
alterations in consequence, and how long a time the 
architect might have to spend in wearing down the 
effect ofa momentary remark, Much subtler was the 
temptation offered by other buildings, whether actually 
seen or studied in the voluptuous pages of our modern 
folio publications. There was hardly a more fatal 
COUTHE, OT One more ruinous to good design, than to go 
through the volumes of Country Life, saving: “I 
want that door, that gable, that window, that chimney 
stack.” In general, those things were not what the 
chent liked, but those things in their surroundings. It 
was not features that made a fine design, but the 
proper combination of features and their due sub- 
onlination to the whole. For a house of moderate 
size, it would be truer to cay that the ruthless climina- 
tion of features was the essential. Take such perfectly 
domestic yet dignified buildings as the houses attn- 
buted to Wren in the Close at Salishury, or the 
Deanery of St. Paul's, or the plain stuceo houses built 
round about 1800 in many of our country towns. 
They had walls pierced with window and door open- 
ings, eaves, toof, chimney stacks—very often no 
features at all—just the beggarly elements, but those 
elements so well placed and shaped, so carefully dis- 
posed in relation to each other and to the whole, that 
there was no suggestion of baldness, merely o decent 
reticence, and the houses pre-cminently domestic and 
livable. It was not an easy form of design, and re- 
quired more care und skill than that in which want of 
thought was disguised behind gables, finials, festoons, 
features tossed about in picturesque confusion; but, 
said the lecturer with emphasis, it repaid. The com- 
parative poverty of the coming years would have its 
bright side if it erased the word “ pretty” from the 
architectural dictionary, 

The CHarmMax, in proposing a vote of thanks, said 
that everyone must feel, after the very excellent and 
detailed Paper Mr. Fletcher had given them, that all he 
had to do now was to go away and build « house him- 
self. There were, however, certain secrets which Mr, 
Fletcher had kept back, and he (the chairman) could 
only assure his hearers that without the possession of 
those secrets they would find it very difficult to build 
o house without the aid of an architect. He usked to 
he forgiven for saying it was a mistake to suppose that 
only women were practical, especially with regard to 
kitchen and offices, linen-cupboards, &c. + he assured 
the lady menibers of the audience that architects 
really knew about these things, and that they gave 
them a great deal of consideration. The present cost 
of buildings, unfortunately, made it impossible to do 
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much more than talk about houses; we managed 
wages differently now from what they did 150 years 
ago. He hud been reading in one of the old city 
records that in 1766 the Master of the Company of 
Carpenters having received a paper signed by a 
number of journeymen asking for ther wages to be 
advanced to 12s. a week, the Company resolved that 
every master should pay them according to what they 
earned or deserved, and no more. 

The sixth and final lecture of the series—like its pre- 
decessors, an extremely entertaining one—was de- 
hvered on the 10th inst. by Mr. H. 8. Goodhart-Ren- 
del, who took for his subject “Some Fashions in 
Architecture." Members will recall Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel's Paper on “ Contemporary British Architec- 
ture and its Immediate Ancestry,”* which excited 
such interest in the profession a few months ago. 
The chairman at this last lecture was the Right Hon. 
the Earl Ferrers, who, aa Mr. Walter Knight Shirley, 
before coming into the title, was a practising architect 
and a Licentiate of the Institute. The lecture will be 
published in extenao later; room in the present issue 
can only be found for the opening and concluding sen- 
tences. The lecturer said he proposed just to open the 
doors of a few old wardrobes, so that he and his hearers 
might look together at the architectural bustles and 
crindlines which they contained, being careful not to 
deride them overmuch in case they should come in 
again in the next few years, An exact definition of 
“fashion” and “style” he would not attempt. 
Fashions in art were imposed from without ; styles 
were developed from within. This distinction, how- 
ever, was too simple to be altogether true. Fashions 
not infrequently developed into styles—styles proved 
so ¢phemeral that they might almost be dismissed as 
fashions. Doubtless there was a logical demarcation 
between the two, but he could not find it, In default 
of this touchstone, he would, in the main, follow the 
practice of critics and call those developments of 
architecture which he happened to like “ styles," and 
those which he happened to dislike “ fashions,” In 
conclnding, the lecturer asked : “* Are we bold enough 
to anticipate a favourable verdict from the future upon 
our Dutch bricks, our artificially rough tiles, our cloud- 
ed and stippled paintwork, our woodwork of oak or of 
pine excoriated and blotched with wire brushes and 
linewash } If we are not, we must see to it that, 
when all these charms have become nauseating, there 
Is Homething else in our buildings to justify us in the 
eyes of our sons, And that something will certainly 
not consist in fidelity to any contemporary fashion in 
architecture,” 

The President's Bereavement. 

Members of the Institute will regret to learn that 
the President is in mourning for his mother, Mrs. 
Thomas Simpson, who passed away last week at her 
residence at Brighton, in the ninety-first year of her 
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age. The venerable lady had borne well her burden 
of years, tetaining until quite lately full possession of 
her faculties both mental and physical. The funeral 
took place at Brighton on Wednesday, the 8th instant. 
It is interesting to mention that Mrs. Simpson was the 
widow of an architect, and of her four sons two are 
architects—Mr. John W. Simpson and Mr. Gilbert 
Sinipson, the latter succeeding his father as architect 
to the Brighton Educational Authonty and other 
bodies. Mr. Thomas Simpson, the father, was the 
successor of his uncle, a very well-known architect in 
his day. The other two sons are doctors, one the 
senior consulting surgeon to the Sheffield Royal Hos- 
pital, the other in practice at Hove. 


North Wales Heroes’ Memorial Competition, Bangor. 
The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, has nominated 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A.[F.], a5 assessor in the above 
competition in conjunction with Lord Plymouth. 

Rome Scholarship in Architecture and Henry Jarvis 

studentship. 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture 1921, offered by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, to Mr. 8. Rowland Pierce; and 
the Henry Jarvis Studentship, offered by the Royal 
Institute, to Mr. Edward William Armstrong [.4,]. The 
desions executed in the Final Competition for the 
awards will be on view im the Institute galleries until 
the 18th June daily from 10 am. to 8 p.m; 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, 

Mr. 8. Rowland Pierce, the Rome Scholar, is an ori- 
ginal member of the Architectural Association Atelier 
and holds an appointment on the staff of the Architec- 
tural Association. He was born at St. Leonards in 
1896 and received his first technical training at the 
Hastings School of Science and Art. The Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture, of the value of £250 a year 
and tenable for three years at the British School at 
Rome, is open to British Students under W years of 





age. 

Me Edward William Armstrong, the Jarvis Student, 
is 25 years of ago and was born at Fielding, New 
Zealand. After service in France with the New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force he entered the Architec- 
tural Association with a New Zealand (rovernment 
Scholarship and subsequently qualified for the. Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal Institute. The Jarvis Student- 
ship is awarded on the result of the Rome Scholarship 
examination to the Student or Associate of the 
R.1.B.A. who passes next in order of merit to the 
winner of the Rome Scholarship. 

The Building Public and Architects. 

In a tastefully produced little pamphlet entitled 
Forethought : Information for those interested in Build- 
ing, the Ontario Association of Architects, the Provin- 
cial Section of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, explains to the building public when and why 
they require the services of an architect, and what 


should be expected of him when employed. The in- 
formation is given under the heads: “ Why an Archi- 
tect is required,’ How an Architect Works,” “ The 
Selection of an Architect,” and the following advice 1s 
offered the client :— 


Traat yourarchitect and value his opinions. you cannot 
do this, don’t choose him. 

Make your requirements and resources cloar, He isn’t o 
mind reader and he needa to know these things in order to 
serve you well. 

Discuss the question of his fee with him. It avoids mis- 
inderitandings, 

Remomber, that no first plan waa ever the best one. It 
ia easier to alter plans than to change bricks aod mortar. 
Time apent in petting your pines right is well spent. 

No architect can get good work out of a poor mechanis, 
or mike a dishonest man honest. [tis not always wisest to 
accept lowest tenders. Your architect's advice is uacful in 
eclocting your contractor, 

“ Valne for value the world over"; don't expect to get 
more than you pay for, 


New Methods and Material 
The following is a further list of materials and new 
methods of construction approved by the Ministry of 
Health and published in theie organ, Housing :— 


“Empire” Bungalow or Cottage (B. R. Parkes, 17, Fleet 
Street, London, B:(.4).—A system of timber construction, 
the framework of which is in accordance with the Ministry's 
Standard Specification for Cottages of Timber Constrouc- 
tion, but the timber is mill-wrought, for which an allow 
ance of } inch is made on the specified scantlings, The 
external covering i# } inch rebated shiplap, covered with 
eedar shingles, The internal covering is } inch rebated 
ahiplap, covered with finch by 1] inch battens, and lathed 
sud plastered or finished with some other approved 
rg 

The Bendall Walling System (R. L. Bendall, 40, Richmond 
Wood Road, Hournemouth).—The Ministry of Health haa 
now sanctioned that in the construction of houses on this 
system the walling may be formed of concrete composed of 
eight parte of aggregate and sand combined to one part of 
oomrnot. 

The FPerro-Concrele Roof Plate Co., Gorett Arenwe, Shep- 
perton-on-Thames.—This ie a aystom of constructing the 
roofs and walls of one-storey hulidings with reinforeod con- 
crete plates fixed to timber framing. Tho roof-covering 
plates are formed with longitudinal and horizontal cross- 
rile, with a thin sheet of concrete between forming the body 
of the plate: The longitudinal edges are bolted together, 
the joints being filled with plastio material and covered 
with an independent concrete capping. The horizontal 
joint are lapped and bolted together, and are supported on 
a wood or ated! purlin. 

The walle aro formed in a similar manner to the roof in 
long slabs the fall height of the storey, bolted together, and 
eeoured to wood framing. The corners are stiffened by 
being filled in solid with concrete, The structure ia sot on 
a concrete plinth course above the ground level. 


The Moler Fireproof Brick and Partition Co., Ltd, 


Vickers Howse, Broadway, Wealminafer, 5. W.1.—This is o 
brick manufactured of diatomaceous earth and olay 
thoroughly well burned, which can be used for external 
walling, subject to the bricks for the inner and outer parts 
of the wall for one-storoy buildings being 2) inch thick 
thick with a 2 inch cavity, the two parts being properly 
bonded with galvanised wrought iron ties, spaced not leas 
than two to every superficial yard, and the bricks being 

roperly bedded all round in cement mortar, The external 
fas of the wall must be rendered and rough-cast in cement, 
with two coats, making « total thickness of not leas than 
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j inch, and the floor joists of the upper storey carried on a 
oop iron bond plate, with proper blocks, fitted aa beam, 
filling between the joists. 


Wages in the Building Industry. 

The National Wages and Conditions Council for the 
Building Industry have arrived at the following 
decision :— 

‘That the wages of craftemen and labourers be reduced 
2d. per hour as and from 10th May. 

That the wages of labourers be reduced a further Id. 
per hour as and from lat July. 

That this meeting stand adjourned until 3ist May, when 
the difference between the rates of craftsmen and labourers’ 
wages be further considered and decided. 

n the interim a Joint Committee of employers and 
laboururs, together with a representative of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, meet to enquire 
into the operation of any reduction of the labourers’ wages 
and the affect such reduction would have on the lower paid 
districts in order that the minimum shall not fall below an 

reed amount. 

That both parties meantime endeavour to arrive at a 
recomimentation as regards houra to be considered at the 
July mooling of the Conneil, 

The term “ craftemen " includes painters. 

Suggested Building for the Cambridge Arts Union. 

The Times University Correspondent writes that during 
the last two years there has heen a marked increase in the 
interest taken in the fine arte at Cambridge. Tho School 
of Architecture is increasing and has taken a spacious house 
in Trumpington Street, where two large drawing stuclios, 
a library, o leoture-room and two class-rooms for study 
have been arrange’, Here also is being formed a collec- 
tion of books, casts an? moxlels, and sets of lantern alides, 
Since the Armistice the number of University students 
taking architecture has steadily increased and has more 
than deubled in the Inst year. 

But something more is needed. At a place like Cam- 
bridge there ought to be a centre for artista and Jovers of 
the arts. The necds of music, the drama, drawing, paint- 
_ ing, and sculpture are very inadequately provided for at 

present. An attempt to supply the absolute necessities 
for the promotion of these arta has been made by the Cam- 

ridge Arte Union. It is hoped in time to provide an ade- 
quate building and adequate supervision—a building which 
will molude a theatre to seat 600 persons, and green-rooms ; 
& ohamber-concert hall to seat 300 persons (which woul? 
also serve for choral and orchestral rehearsals): one or more 
Practice rooms; a combined studio ane’ workshop; a com- 
mon club-room ; 9 common library (of music, drama, paint- 
ing, &o.); a committee room and offices. This is an ambi- 
tious programme and will probably cost at least £100,000 ; 
but the committee estimate that if they could start with a 
sum. of £90,000 they could erect a building to justify the 
amalgamation or federation of all the University Art, 
Musica! and Dramatic Societies and Clubs, and they think 
that, in view of the lack of accommodation at Cambridge, 
the proceods of letting the theatre and hall woul! at least 
suffice to cover the expenses of upkeop, 


The Civic Edncation League. 

The Summer School of Civica, organised by the Civic 
Education League, is to be held this year at Guildford 
(Surrey) from 20th July to l4th August. The Looal Edu- 
cation Authority at Guildford and the Surrey Education 
Committee are co-operating by peng accommodation mt 
the disposal of the School, which will also have the advice 


and assistance of alocal Committee. The organisation will 
be in the hands of the committee responsible for last yoar's 
echool, with some additions, the chairman being, aa for- 
metly, Mr. Alexander Farquharson. 

The programme of studies ia being extended and on- 
larged aa a result of last year's experience, and will give 
students opportunities of getting into touch with recent 
developments in nearly every department of social science, 
The promotion of good eltizenship through every educa. 
tonal means is the central atm of the School: but the 
attempt will be throughout tu relate every branch of social 
study to this aim. Courses on economics, anthropology, 
social biology, maternity and chiki welfare, sociology, 
civics and social psychology will be among those offered, 
while practical traming in the representation of civics 
(through public speaking, eto. }, and in the regional approach 
fo civics will also be provided. In connection with the 
latter, plang are being made for a detailed survey of Guild- 
ford and its region, especially in their social and economic 
spect both present day and historical. 

The courses will be adapted to the needs of training 
college lecturers, teachers in elementary, peconese ys, and 
day continuation schools, social workers (including health 
workers), lecturers on citizenship and other soci topios, 
Si ar rat and social students, 

ull particulars may be had from the secritary, Miss 
Margaret Tatten, Leplay House, 65, Belgrave Road, §.W.1. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


On and after Monday, 30th May, the Library, and the 
Students’ Room of the Department of Engraving [lus- 
tration and Design (Room 71), will close on Mondays, 
Thorsdars, and Saturdays at $ p.ni., instead of 10 p.m. 
On Sundays the Masoum will be open until 6 p.m., 
Instead of 5.30 p.m., a8 at present; the olosing bell will 
rng at 6.) p.m. The hour of closing on weekdays will 
TEMG Be at pest. 








COMPETITIONS, 
Sutton Coldfield, Hereford, Hagley, Salisburyand Renfrew 
War Memorials. 


Members and Licentiates must not take part in the: 
above Competitions becanse the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regulations of the 
R.1.B.A, for Architectural Competitions. 


Rothesay, Queensbury, and Wick War Memorials. 

‘TheCompetitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competitions are unaatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
In the meantine Members and Licontiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competitions. 


Blackpool War Memorial. 
North Wales Heroes’ Memorial, Bangor, 
Wolverhampton War Memorial. 


The Conditions and other documents relating to the 
ahove Competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


11 ine 1971 
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NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS 


Cricket: R.1B.A. ». A.A, 

A cricket match between teams representing the 
R.1.B.A. and the Architectural Association will take 
place on the Architectural Association ground at 
Elstree on Wednesday, 29th June 1921. Mr. W. Curtis 
Green [f.] will captain the R.IB.A. Eleven. Mem- 
bers, Licentiates, and Students who are free to play 
for the Royal Institute are requested to be good 
enough to send their names as soon as possible to the 
Secretary, so as to enable Mr. Curtis Green to select 
the strongest possible side. It will be remembered 
that in the last of these matches, in the year 1913, the 
Architectural Association won by 17 runs. 


MINUTES, XY, 
Special General Meeting—Amendment of By-laws. 

At a Special General Meeting, summoned by the Council 
under By-law 65, and held Monday, Gth June, 1921, 
at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in 
the Chair; 42 Fellows (including 15 mombers of the 
Council), 19 Associates. (including 4 membera of the 
Council), and 5 Lirentiates : 

The President announced the object of the Meeting, viz., 
to ask the General Body to authorises the Council to take 
the et beats steps to obtain the sanction of the Privy 
Council to such amendment of the by-laws as is necessary 
to give effect to the resolution of the General Body putseed 
on 28th February, 1921, viz., That the number of membere 
in the Honorary Associate class shall not exceed sixty ; 
that the entrance fees and annual subscriptions of Honorary 
Associates be abolished, and their privileges of voting in 
= election of Council and Standing Committees be with. 

riwn. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr, Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, Fellows only voting, it wha 

RESOLVED, unanimoualy— 

I. That the following provision be added to By-law 4 
~ The number of members in the clacs of Honorary 
Associates must not exceed sixty," 

=. That clause (cj) in By-law 17, which provides forthe 
payment by Honorary Associates of entrance feces 
and annual subseriptions, be deleted. 

+. That the following words be added to By-law 63: 
“or in the election of Council anc Standing Com- 
tittees." 

4. That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of 
a Fellow who has mtired from practice to the Class 
of Honorary Associates, be deleted. 

The President announced that under Clause 33 of the 
Charter the Reaolutions must be confirmed at m mocting to 
be beld within twenty-eight days, and that the date of such 
meeting would be announoed in the JovE®Nat. 

The Meeting then terminated. 

Business General Meeting. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1020-21, held Monday, 6th Jono, 1921, immodi- 
ately following the above Special Meoting, and similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held 24rd May, 
121, having been published in the JocgwAn, were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Sir Robert 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D, F.B.S.E., elected Fellow in 
190% and awarded the Royal Gold Medal in 1016, and, 
having referred to the excellence of his work as an architect 
and to his servions in the cause of architectural education, 
moved, and it wae thereupon 

Resonvep, That the Roval Institate of British Archi- 

tetts do place on record its admiration for the archi- 
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tectural achievements of its distinguished Fellow the 
late Sir Robert Rowand Anderson, and its apprecia- 
tlon of his services in the cause of architectural educa. 
tion; that there be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting on expression of the Institute's sorrowful 
regret at his demise; and that a message be conveyed 
to the Institute of Scottish Architecta aympathisi 
with them in the loss they have sustained, 

Tho following candidates for membership were elected 

by show of hands :— 


AS FELLOWS (6). 
Biptake: Witttam Henny, M.A.Cantab, [A. 1888), Bir- 
ming barn. 
Hint: Josern [4. 1013), 
Jouxsox: Greonoz Atrren fA. 1905], Shanghai. 
Mintasn: Watrex Jous Nasu [A. 1885), 
Stursox: Crom Hamintox [A. 1900], 
Sinciainm: Wioit11M Braxton [4. 1912}. 


AS ASSOCIATES (19). 

Banny: Canyn Antaun Ransome [S. 1912—Special War 

_. Harem pion], . 3 

Bexwet: James Sratoe (8. 1920—Apecial War Excem p- 
tion}, Edinburgh. 

Bippvirs-Prscuany: Coantes Hesny (Special War E'x- 
ami mation |, | 

et James [8 19009—Special War Exemption |, 

Ore. 

Brexer: Faask Rvssece (8. 1920—Special War Exem Pp 
tion], Kilmacolm, N.B, 

Coast: Astivr Guy, P.A:S.L [Sperial War Exaniina. 
tion), Carliale. 

Coormr: Frenenio Rovaxp (8. 1908—Special War Er- 
enplion), Kettering. 


ho ore Antavn B. [Special Wor Examination], Mont- 

re 

Lunan: Lesion Gornox (Special War Examination], 
mcknow, 


MoConwutt: Leonanp [Special War Examination). 

AlcEvEns: Harotp Ento (Special War Examination), 
Montreal, Canada. 

cri chscer Henny [Special War Framination)], Mont- 


MeRsit,: Aenup [Special War Examinution|, 
Mins: James (8. 1920—ASpecial War Exemption), Glas- 


pow, 
Rat: Arraur Gorpos [Special Wer Ezamination), 


hae bec, 

itl Bresann Win.tam [Special War Exramina- 
tion] 

Weon: Jowx Apams [38-. 1914— Special War Eze plicn), 
Melton coastal § 

Weekes: Noaman Bannerr, F.S.1. [Special War Erami- 
nation), Rochdale. 

Youn: Tomas Peacn Wurm [9. 1920—Speecial War Ex- 
emption], Glasgow. 

The Scrutineers’ Reporta giving the resulta of the 
annual elections were read, and the President declared 
the Officers, Members of Council and Standing Com- 
mittees duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the President a Vote of Thanks was 
passed by acclamation to the Serutineers for their labours 
in examining the voting papers and counting the votes, 

At the conclusion of the business on the agenda a de- 
monstration of a machine for rapidly testing steel and other 
eer was given by tho patentee, Captain H. Riall Sankey, 

Be (Tet. } 

The machine and its working were further explained by 
Mr. E. Fiander Etohella [Hon, A.], President of the Con- 
orete Institute. 

On the motion of Mr. W. R. Davidge [A.] a voto of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to Captain Sankey and 
Mr. Etehella. 

The proceedings closed at 10 o'clock, 
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A Special Meeting of the above newly formed Associa- 
tion wag held in the Committee Room, Town Hall, Reading, 
on Thursday, 2nd June, at 3.15 pom. The chair was taken by 
Mr. C..5. Smith, J.P. (F.), Chairman of the Reading Society 
of Architects, and twenty-seven architects from Berks, 
Bucks and Oxfordshire were present, including Moeers. 
W. BR. Howell [F,), T.T. Cumming [F.}, H. W. Rising [F.1, 
C. B. Wileocks [(¥.], H. Hutt [4.], W. J. Freeman [4,], 
C. 8. Kimpton [4.) (Berks), 'T, Rayson [4.] (Oxon.), R.A. 
Rix [4.) and A. Cooper (Bucks), The By-laws of the 
officers clected: President, Mr. E. P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.] 
(Berks); WVice-Presidents, Mr. C. 8 Smith, J.P. [F.) 
(Berks) and Mr. H. Rogers, M.A. (Oxon); Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr, T. T. Cumming [F.] (Borks); Hon. Auditor, Mr, R.A. 
Rix [4.] (Bucks), with Mr, H. Hutt [4.} as Hon. Seere- 
tary (Berks). The various branches of the Association 
nominated their representatives for the Council, The 
Association resolved that formal application should be 
made for affiliation with the R.LB.A. Competitions were 
arranged open to members and students of the Association 
for an Assovjation Badge and measured drawings. 








CONFERENCE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS (IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY), LIVERPOOL, JUNE 24 AND 25, 1921. 
President: Mn. JOHN W. SIMPSON, P.R.I.B.A. 
PROGRAMME, 
Thursday, 2rd June.—Mem bers arrive in Liverpool, 
Friday, 24h June. 
lO.0 asm. Official Opening and Reception of Members in 
the Conference Room (Walker Art Gallery) 
by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 
(a) Paper: “ The Unification and Registration 
of the Architectural Profession,” by Mr, 
10.30a.m. | John W. Simpaon, P.R:LB.A, 
to (5) Paper: * Official Architeoture,"" by Mr. 


1 p.m. Maurice FE. Webb, FRB A. 
(¢) Paper: “* Propaganda and Publicity,” by 
Professor C. H, Reilly, F.R1 B.A. 
° pom. Visit to Port Sunlight and Bromborough Pool. 
70pm. Banquet at the Midland Adelphi Hotel, 


Saturday, 251A June. | 
(a) Paper: “ Building Contracta," by Mr. 
H. DD. Soarles- Wood, F.R.L B.A. 
1(b) Paper: * Architectural Education," by Mr. 
= Lionel Budden, A.RLLB.A. 


10 a.m. 


1 p.m. (ce) Paper: “Present-Day Building Pro- 
~~ blema,” by Mr. T. T. Rees, FRB A, 
2.30pm. Visite to the Cathedral, the Conard Building, 
ete. 
4 p.m. Tea, Britannin Café, at the invitation of 


Mosare. Willink & Thicknesse, FF BLL BA, 
Trip up the River arranged by the White Star 
teamahip Company, 
Sanday, 26th June. 
10.200.m. Special Service for the Members of the Con- 
ference in the Cathedral and Sermon by the 
Bishop of Liverpool in the Lady Chapel. 

It ia hoped that all membera whose engagements will ger 
mit will attend the conference and take this opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their colleagues o Liverpool and 
other parts of the country, Members inten img fo be present 
are pequealed fo send in their names to the Seeretary RuJB. A. 
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NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 15th December 1921. 

The following applications for election have. been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other cominunication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Seoretary for 
orate to the Council prior to Monday, 7th November 

B21, 
As Feciows. 

Boxn, Atexasprr Gopoirur, B.A.Oxon. (a. 18097), 115, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and 29, Priory Road, 
Weet Hampstead, N.W.6, : 

Daveyey, Crantes Aucuiacn, F.8.0 [4. 1900), Godwin 
Bursar 12, Bank Chambers, Tower Bridge, 5.E.1, 

and 302, Brownhill Road, Catford, SE, 

Govntay, Cuannes, B.Sc., P.S.A.Scot. (4. I887], Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, Royal Technical Colloge, Glas- 
gow, and Coniston, Milngavie, near Glasgow, 

Ham, Staxiey Hinge [4. 1900), 26, Red ion Square, 
London, W.C.,1, and 6, Edwardes Square, Kensington, 
W.s. 


Siursoy, Ginngat Munnar [4.1893], 16, Ship Street, 
Brighton. 





Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 

The SIXTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDI- 
NARY) of the Session 1921 will be held Monday, 20th June 
1921, at $30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 6th June 1921 

To present the Rovan Gotp Mepau For Twe Promotion 
OF ARCHITECTURE, conferred by His-Majesty tax Krvo,. 
to Sir Enwix Lanpseen Lotyens, B.A.,, in recognition of 
the merit of his work as an architect. 


Special General Meeting, 27th June : Amendment of 
By-laws. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held Mon- 
day, 27th June 1921, at 5.30 p.m., to confirm the following 
Resolutions passed at the Spocial General Meeting held on 
the 6th June—viz. :-— 

(1) That the following provision be added to By-law 4: 

“The number af members in the Class of Honorary 
Associates mitist not exceed sixty,” 

(2) That clause (¢) in By-law 17, which provides for the 
payment by Honorary Associates of entrance fees 
ant annoal subseriptions, be duletedt 

(3) That the following words be added to By-law 63: 
“or in the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees.” 

(4) That By-law 16, which provides for the tranafor of 
a Fellow who has retired from Practice to the Cliss 
of Honorary Associates, be deleted. 








A-R.LEA., FLAS, et-offioer, aged 40, desires eTahip, of 
preliminary arrangement with view to par archi 


partnerehiys, with : 

of vi ride. prin. ne to take fread or entim control of quantities, 
Apecio : King and deta drawings. Could introduew gus it elieata 
fo doe course. Highest references given and ired.—For forthe 
eee apply “Hox #15," The Sertriary, IRDA. o, Conduit 
L rect, a 


SHARE of OMe avaliable, Nhoomehury Ddetriet, Saltable for Arehiteed 
paar niger aie — A pay “Box 601," c/o Seerttary RLDBA. 9, 
‘oral t trees ~ . 

ATLLBLA. (37), Uniweralty man (Mabor), pre-war practice, desires 
PeTowinent appolntment in London, or post ob maser wlth @ view bce 
ireetlw. “Bor 16," ae deerctary ELLELA, 8, Comiinit 


{11 June 1991” 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Sir Hnwrn Luryens, R.A. [F.], at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 20th June 1921. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MER. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Mombre Corr. de T Institut de France. 


My Lonps, Lapies anp GentLemen,—There is no reward eo precious 16 an artist as the approval 
and admiration of those who practise his own craft. When his art is that of tmilding design this is 
especially true. The architect's work appeals less direetly to popular emotion than does that of the 
musician, the man of letters, the punter, or the sculptor * itis always by the judgment of his own folk 
that he tests the ment of his performanee, to them that he turns for appreciation and encouragement. 

And he does so with a confident assurance. It is due to our brother architects to aav that adiira- 
tion for fine work is never withheld by them. 1 have said before, and repeat it with pride, that there 
is no profession so little affected hy jealousy, none in which the suecess of another of their own fraternity 
if applauded and welcomed with such honest pleasure. The great compensation to men of our strenu- 
ous calling, where competition is keen, and honours comparatively rare, is the certain knowledge that 
those whom they strive with and defeat will be the first to rejoice in their vietones and acknowledge 
their worth. No profession is so united, so Inyal to its chiefs, so generously appreciative of the achieve- 
ments of its members, as that of architecture. | 

In the case of Sir Edwin Lutyens it isnot difficult to understand that we should be proud of him. 
His genius has brought him into great prominence, and he has carried us all forward with him. We, 
his brother artists, shine each a little more brightly in his reflected glory. We are grateful to him for 
the way in which he has demonstnited the supremacy of the art we love. He has helped the public to 
realise and understand the funetions of the architect, and we all honefit by their better knowledge. It 
was, therefore, natural that the Royal Institute of Architects shonld agree to recommend Ndwin 
Lutyens to their gracious Patron, the King, as worthy to receive the Royal Gold Medal he gives for the 
advancement of architecture, 

The position of the Royal Institute is unique, No other body of architects in the world has, or 
ever has had, the privilege of bestowing so great an honour as they. Its members have been entrusted, 
singe the year 1548, with the duty of submitting to the Throne the name of any architect whom by 
reason of the excellence of lis work they deem worthy of especial distinction, Their choice is not 
limited to members of their own body, nor to men of their own country. Last year it fell upon Charles 

Third Hariea, Vol. XXVIIE. Ho, 16.—25 Jone Tl. Lr 
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Academy of Arts, London, Member of the Royal 
Institute of France, in testimony of his distinguished 
merits a8 an architect.” 

Her Majesty approved the nomination, and the 
Medal, executed by Mr. Wyon, was presented to Pro- 
fessor Cockerell on the 20th November 1848. 

On the 13th and 20th March 1848, the Council 
resolved “ that the Royal Gold Medal for the following 
year be awarded to the author of some literary publi- 
cation connected with Architecture.” The recipient 
wis Luigi Canina, the eminent Italian antiquary and 
historian of Architecture. 

The third recipient of the Medal (in 1850) was Sir 
Charles Barry, and the fourth (in 1851) Professor 
T. L. Donaldson, who took a prominent part in the 
foundation of the Institute, and whose letter (dated 
Sth May 1834) summoning the preliminary meeting 
“at Mr. Rainy’s room, 14, Regent Street,’ is printed 
in the historical sketch of the Institute published. in 
the Katenpar. The names of the reetpients of the 
Medal since its foundation will be found in the 
KatLennar, page 14. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF ARCHT- 
TECTURE, 


By James Muze, A.R.S.A. [F.] 
Read before the Glasgow Inetitute of Architects, 2th Nav. 1930. 

| HE subject T have chosen for my Paper is per 
haps somewhat an unusual one in our proeend- 
ings. Nevertheless, [am sure it will be admit- 
ted that the possession of a business faculty or bus- 
ness training is not only desirable but highly essential 
to the proper conduct of our profession. Tt is not my 
intention to deal with the ordinary routine of office 
work or management, but rather to emphasise the 
importance of a business training in dealing with the 
many and viried matters which are encountered in the 
carrying on of an architectural practice, and in a 
general way refer to some of the more important aub- 
gees deserving special attention from the strictly 
Haines point of view, ; 

I need hardly aay it is not penta bale to lav down or 
formulate any code of business methods. Hard and 
fast rules cannot be applied in this way, or formulated 
like a mathematical principle, to be applied to any par- 
tioular circumstance which might arise, The profes- 
sion of architecture ia lurgely a personal one, The 
personal element is essential in preserving that dis- 
tinctive individuality which should mark the archi- 
tects creation. Tt is equally essential in building wp 
a practice and thereafter sustaining th, ; 

In our profession there are two comprehensive 
branches of study which must be mastered to at least 
some degree of proficiency if 4 auecessful career ix to he 
attained. These are, firat, the artistic or wsthetio, and 
second, the technical or constructional training. To 
these T would add o third—viz., » business or com- 
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mercial training. With regard to wethetic and techni- 
cul training, the importance of these cannot be over- 
rated. Without a knowledge of these subjects the beat 
business man in the world would hardly be entitled to 
call himself an architect. Unfortunately ours is not 
a“ close” profession, with the result that individuals 
who have had no special training whatever in our art 
have heen bold enough to assume the tithe of architect, 
ond carry on a practice, greatly to the detriment of the 
status of our profession. 

[have a vivid recollection during my apprentiveship 
days of having to- pasa morning and evening a shop 
the sign-board of which bore the words * John Blank, 
Family Grocer and] Wine Merchant,” and on a plate 
on the door jamb, “ John Blank, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, Ti my memory serves me right, John was 
more at home with his tea, sugar and apirita than with 
his architecture. At the same time there is something 
wrong that invasions of this kind should be permitted 
into our profession, and the sooner something ia done 
to protect the public against such depredations, the 
better it will be for the public and for the profession 
itself, The method by which this end ts to be aecom- 
plished does not come within the provinee of my ad- 
dress, but the matter ts one deserving serious considera- 
tio by the various bodies representing architecture. 

Now, while the esthetic and technical sides of our 
profession receive the attention which is due to these 
all-important branches of an architect's education, in 
our Art Schools and Colleges, and also in the many text 
books available, little or nothing is done in the way of 
business training, Itis assumed that the young archi- 
tect can get along and pick up by degrees such business 
methods as he may discover for himself. The most 
succeassin] architect would naturally be he who was 
equally master of the three anbjecta [ have mentioned, 
but such o combination im one individual is unfortn- 
nately rare, and we frequently find that where the art 
faculty is largely develope: the business faculty is 
lacking, or, by reversing the formula, where the busi- 
ness faculty ia highly developed, the artistic is lacking. 

At no previous period in the history of our profes- 
sion ie a knowledge of business or commercial methods 
more essenitiol than now. The architect of the present 
day who tries to run his business without due study 
and consideration to the business or commercial side 
of it is certainly placing himself at a very great dis- 
advantage. Itia merely expressing a platitude to any 
that the principles which determine the successful con- 
duct of business undertakings, are common to i 
ally allemployments. It has been said by one of the 
greatest business men of our time that the qualities 
of imagination, insight and of decision were no less 
necessary in the production of a businesa genius than 
was imagination in the making of a painter, than in- 
sight in the making of a stateaman, than the power of 
prompt decision and the daring to seize opportunities 
were necessary in the making of a great military com- 
mander, . 

Perhaps it is necessary to turn to the United States 
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of America to find the fullest-development of that 
combination in architecture and commerce to which I 
refer. However highly we may value our own modern 
architectural productions, there can be no question 
that America has produced some of the finest examples 
of modern commercial architecture, and the names of 
certain outstanding firms who are responsible for these 
great achievements must immediately come to your 
mind, With that originality and ingenuity inherent 
in his race, the American architect has tackled the 
problem from the strictly business or commercial 
standpoint, and has successfully evolved the modern 
commercial structure which has become the model for 
buildings of a like nature in almost every great com- 
mercial city in the world, He has, in fact, created 
what we might term a new style in commercial archi- 
tecture. With regard to the firma who have been 
mainly responsible for such works, it would have been 
impossible for them to have acquired such extensive 
practices, and to carry them on so successfully, with- 
out possessing great business talent in addition to high 
architectural skill. | 

It has been said that to the business or commercial 
main in America architecture has become almost as 
necessary as life itself. During the last 20 years he 
has come to recognise that a fine building is a 
hecessiry accompaniment to a fine business and has 
learned to appreciate good architecture. Tt would ap- 
pear that the architectural profession in the United 
States is held in higher regard and commands greater 
influence than in any other country at the present 
time. Architects themselves hold a very strong posi- 
tion in the States, controlling and directing public 
opinion on all matters relating to their profession, 

It cannot be claimed, I fear, that architectural in- 
fluence in this country has attained to this enviable 
goers The lack of acknowledgment of our pro- 
easton by the State during the late War was very 
marked. The allied professions of engineering—civil, 
mechanical and electrical—were all called upon by the 
Government to assist in numerous directions on war 
work. The architectural profession might not have ex- 
ister, tt was absolutely ignored hy the State, ata time 
when the services of its members would have been 
most valuable in designing and -superintending the 
érection of the numberless structures required for war 
purposes. The desgning of these works was frequently 
left to the tender mercies of the staff of the contractor, 
employed in some cases, it would appear, almost re- 
vardiess of expense. In the hands of a competent 
architect hundreds of thousands of pounds could have 
been saved to the State, with equal if not greater effi- 
ciency, 

Whether this neglect was due to ignorance on the 
part of those who controlled these matters (by no 
ineane an unlikely explanation) or to lack of status in 
the profession iteelf, it is somewhat difficult to say. 

It ia common knowledges that certain professions, 
our own amongst them, look with indifference—if not 
with contempt—towards anything pertaining to com- 
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mercial matters. I have read somewhere that this 
trait is not peculiar to the present age but has bean a 
feature of society more or less in all ages and in all 
countries. This prejudice, it is supposed, had its origin 
in the superior qualities of mind and character pos- 
sessed by the professional classes, aa distinguished from 
the general body of the population, In more recent 
times, however, there has been a considerable levelling 
up of society, and the gulf which so long continued to 
separate the different sections of the community has 
been greatly reduced in its dimensions, 

The late war has undoubtedly been responsible for 
bringing about this condition of things much earlier 
than would have been the case under more normal cir- 
cumstances. It has also been the means of changing, 
to a large extent, the nature and character of the work 
which is likely to form the mainstay of architectural 
practice for a considerable time to come. The high 
costa of labour and maternal now prevailing and, so far 
as we can see, likely to prevail for an indefinite period. 
are such as will prevent what has been termed for lack 
of a better name the “ Seeds " type of building bein 
carried out on any great scale fc on tadedinite OSE 

The “ luxury ” type of building may be said, I sup- 
pose, to embrace domestic architecture of a superior 
character, with ita accompanying requirements, eccle- 
siastical buildings and so forth, in fact all buildings 
other than purely utilitarian structure or structures, 
the cost of which is defrayed out of public rates, auch 
as educational and municipal undertakings. In short, 
the architecture of the future is likely to find a larger 
field in the commercial or industrial world than it has 
done in the past, while domestic and other kindred 
work, with the exception of Housing Schemes, have 
been brought—in the meantime at least—almost to a 
standstill, There will be exceptions of course. Many 
who were comparatively poor in 1914 have now be- 
come immensely rich. This class will naturally desire 
outlets for their fortunes, but the probability is they 
will be able to acquire estates and mansions previously 
held by those who have been less fortunate financially 
and who can no longer afford to retain their present 
pokscssions under the strain of higher taxation and in 
creased cost of upkeep. While this field of architec- 
tural practice, therefore, may have become restricted, 
there are others opening up,as I havealreadvindicated , 
which may offer greater opportunities than wo have 
ee experienced, In industrial and commercin! 
Work. 

The industrial expansion which we hope will shortly 
take place in Great Britain, and which is likely to 
continue for some years (provided it is not throttled 
by labour, and so diverted into other channels, to our 
country’s loss), must bring in its wake 4 larger demand 
for commercial and industrial buildings, probably of a 
higher order architecturally than that which previously 
prevailed. New industries are being created and de- 
veloped on a great seale. The forces of nature are now 
being utilised and harnessed in a manner hitherto un- 
known, The increasing intensity of life which the 

ol 
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Great War has brought about must open up new 
aphores of activity, presenting new fields for ingenuity 
in plunning and opportunities for originality in design. 

Architects and architecture must keep pace with 
this modern development in industry and commerce. 
We must study and be ready to adopt the most 
mide methods ef constraction, to make tise of new 
materiils and adapt the design of our buildings to meet 
the new requirements. In addition to this it will be 
highly desirable for the architect to study husiness and 
commercial methods, if he means to make the most of 
the opportunities which these new conditions are likely 
to offer. 

Dniless-we bestir outselves and realise the changed 
conditions and new requirements we may be fore- 
stalled, to a large extent ot least, in this sphere of 
work by a new class-of professional gentlemen who 
have sprang up in recent times under the denomina- 
tion of * Constructional Engmeecrs,” and who threaten 
to become a worse menace to architecture than our old 
friend of the past, the speculative builder, If these 
gentlemen were content to confine their energies to 
eonstractional work all would be well, hut they take 
upon themselves the designing (if this term can be ap- 

lied to their productions) of facades and planning of 
fulldings, with results which can only be termed dis- 
astrousfromevery pointof view. You can, lam sure, 
call to. mind many monstrous ¢rections built in recent 
years, products ‘of the so-called “ Constructional En- 
gineer, which, had the work been designed and carried 
out by a competent architect, would have produced 
very different results, and possibly at considerably 
lesa cost tothe owner. Far bo it from me to disparage 
the ability or competency of the constructional en- 

meer in his own legitimate sphere. It is only when 
encroaches on the funetions and duties of our pro- 
fession and in doing eo exceeds the limitations of his 
own knowledge under the guise of “ universal building 
providers,” that exception is taken to these enter- 
prising gentlemen, | 

Now, tt i in instances of this lind where the com: 
mercial or business training of the architect could make 
itself felt, by endeavouring to bring commercial and 
business men to see that their interests. would he 
better served in every way wero they to place their 
requirements in the hands of a competent architect. 
Woe belong to & noble profession and it is our duty to 
do all we cou to inspire that public confidence and re- 
spect for architecture which is the dun of ao grewt an 
art. 

Suceess in any business largely depends on giving 
satisfaction to clients. On all important matters the 
client must sce the principal, and the principal minst 
not only direct, but make sure that his chent’s re- 
quirements are given effect to, 

The architect meets his client at the beginning of the 
project, whatever it may be, and is expected to keep in 
touch with him from start to finish, Clhents strongly 
resent anv neglect in this respect, 

In dealing with clients it 1s very essential that you 


should study their likes and dislikes. Ido not suggest 
you should give way to every idea or fancy they may 
express, should you consider these to be radically 
wrong, but by adopting o tactful attitude you may be 
able to convince the client that your methods or ideas 
are preferable to his and so in the end obtain your own 
way. Some clientsare possessed of excellent ideas both 
as regards planning and design, others are devoid of 
all knowledoe of both. The former can be very help- 
ful to the architect, enabling him to arrive at the 
necessary requirements in the shortest time and with 
the minimum. of trouble. 

One of the most essential qualifications in any busi- 
ness or profession is fect. It is indispensable to any 
business or professional man,and to none more 40 than 
the architect. In fact, it is impossible to create a large 
practice and continue to carry it on successfully with- 
out tact. Tt is oqually necessary when dealing with 
client, contractor, craftsman orworkmen. Tactenables 
one without hypocrisy or decaption to be seemingly the 
sitne to oll men, yet varying with each according to 
his peculiarity, to understand other people, to ah yw 
deference to their opinions, even their prejudices, with 
a disposition to give and take. 

Tact is the qualification most essential to success, in 
knowing how to do a thing at the right time—the 
secret of almost every successful career. [t is a kind 
of intuition by which its possessor can do af once and 
often Letter than those who have had long experience, 
but are deficient of tact, things Hal require alike eulti- 
cated taste and judgment. It ts not given to all men to 
he gifted with tact, Like the artistio or musical fac- 
ulty, it is largely « natural endowment; yet the least 
gifted by studying the ways and manners of those who 
are known to be tactful, may materially improve on 
what they already possess. An eminent writer has 
said that “ Talent is a good deal, but fact is nearly 
everything.” 

When industrial buildings are required by commer- 
cial men, the first consideration, as a rule, is finance. 
The comniercial man requires & return on his outlay, 
He desires lis building to be erected rapidly, for thee 
quicker the building 1s erected and completed, tho 
sooTier it will become a revenue-producing asset, Hence 
it may be laid down as un axiom that where capital is 
spant on any undertaking which is edison thes 
the more rapidly it ts spent consistent with officiency, 
the more profitable 1 will be to the owner. It is 
hardly necessary to mention, although we are sone- 
times inclined to overlook the point, that the greater 
the economy exercised both in construction and design 
itt this type of building, the greater will be the value 
to the owner, 

Rightly or wrongly, there is o very prevalent idea 
abroad amongat the general public thes the archi- 
tect’s estimate of work is not altogether relinble and 
that the final cost is nearly always considerably in ex- 
cess Of the original estimate. As you all know, many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have heen invested on 
our éuburban residences, and this work has to a large 
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extent passed the profession altogether and gone the 
way of the speculative builder, and I am not sure if the 
success Of the speculative builder has not been largely 
due to this doubtful factor, the architect's estimate, 

The man in quest of a suburban residence would say 
to himself:.“ Shall T employ an architect and build, 
or bay a house ready made? With the former there 
was the uncertainty of cost, with the latter the key 
vould be had fora fixed sum, which in many cases de- 
termined the matter. 

What great opportunities existed in the suburbs of 
our own city—opportunitics, alas ! no longer available 
—tor fine lay-outs and varied architectural treatment, 
instead of the monotonous repetition of speculative 
monstrosities which now cumber the ground. In this 


respect we seem to have retrogressed during the last 


quarter of 4 century, for during the previous decade 
some excellent residential work was produced in such 
terraces as Great Western, High Windsor and Kew, 
and also that-fine and dignified lay-out leading up to 
the heights which overlook the West End Park. These, 
with a few other exceptions, constitute the only re- 
deeming features in our suburban architecturo, and 
Glasgow would be poorer architecturally without 
therm. 

The Great War has changed our ideds and methods 
In many ways; let us hope it may also lead to a saner 
and better understanding in regard to such matters, 
and that we have seen the last of * mass production ” 
in our better-class dwelling. Architects can help to- 
wards this, by endeavouring through business methods 
to gain a better grip of public estimation and con- 
fidence in all things relnting to our profession, 

I will not go the length of saving that the profes- 
sion has been entirely responsible for this unfortu- 
hatte stn onits reputation: I refer to underestimating 
the cost. The chent himself is often the culprit. After 
the architect has given an estimate of the cost of the 
awheme, the client frequently insists on additions or 
moclifications which involve an increase considerably 
in excess of the original estimate, and unless he is made 
aware at the time of the amount of the inorease, he 
continues to carry the original sum in his mind,so thut, 
When the final accounts are made up, disappointment 
Dd a Ce 

When alterations of considerable extent are 
suggested by the client it is always well to notify 
to lim at the time of the additional cost involved, 
giving him a statement in writing. Sometimes it hap- 
pons that an error or errors haye crept into the 
schedule of quantities, owing either toan improper in- 
terpretation of the drawings, or through lack of sulli- 
cient information being supplied to the surveyor when 
the quantities were bomg prepared, 

On the other hand, the error may be entirely the 
fault of the surveyor. Whatever the cause may have 
hewn, wnless it can be clearly shown that a correspond- 
ing increase has been made on the plan or more ex- 
pensive materials used, it is invariably left to the archi- 
tect to face the music and to put the best complexion 


upon it he can, a task, by the way, which is aeldom 
pleasant and never satisfactory. 

It ts said of a well-known architect who had estab- 
lished a reputation for acourate estimating that he al- 
ways contrived to have a large sum in hound onthe 
completion of his commission. That is to say, if the 
contract happened to be £50,000, he would get out at 
£45,000, with the result that the client was led to be. 
lieve that his architect had actually saved him £5,000 
on the transaction. His method was quite a simple 
one, Interspersed throughout the bills of quantities, 
he made It a practice to allow ample sums for various 
contingencies and so forth, and contrived to keep the 
costs well within the limits of these, thoreby showing 
a reduction or, in other words, an apparent saving 
Whon the final accounts were subroitted, 

A common failing with many of us, I fear, when 
making up approximate estimates of designs, is the in- 
clination to keep the probuble estimate as low as paws 
ble, labouring perhaps under the impression that the 
client might delay or abandon the work altomether if 
the cost given were high, When this is done, it fre-, 
quently follows that when tenders are received an 
amount is revealed considerably in excess of the ap- 
proximate estimate, and more than the client is pre- 
pared to pay. Then follows a burried process of read- 
justing the schedule of quantities, cutting and carving 
at the plans with a view to bringing the cost within the 
linuts of the client's sum,a process involving a grout 
deal of unpleasant work, not to mention worry. In 
such a case the reputation of the architect is liable to 
suffer and he fails to establish with his client that com- 
plete confidence so essential in all business under- 
takings where large sums of money are involved. 

From experience I have found that itis better in the 
long run to err on the high side rather than the low. 
when preparingapproximate estimates although I must 
admit that, in thess days of high costs, to err on the 
high side is a task presenting considurable difficulty. 
[t is well to ascertain, if at all possible, before sletchis 
are prepared, the amount the client has in mind with 
regard to expenditure,and if his requirements are such 
as cannot be obtained within the limite of his cost, to 
tell him eo frankly. Let hint understamd that in taking 
up this position you are acting entirely in his interest, 
and while he may at first ahow dizappointment, he 
wil come to appreciate your opinion and, what is 
more, you will gain his confidence and, by so doing, 
make the way easy for any further negotiations which 
may transpire during the progress of the work. A 
well-lnown shipbuilder once asked me the rather 
puzzling question : * How is it that architects cannot 
arrive at the exact cost of a building, costing £10,000 
or £20,000, when a shipbuilder is able to give the price 
to a pound of a ship costing a million or a million and 
a half sterling?" I tried to answer in the best way I 
could by saying that costing at so much per ton oould 
hardly be applied to buildings, and that these involved 
much more intricate calculations if exact costs were 
desired. Iam not sure that he was altogether satisfied 





with my reply, but I have often thought that his ques- 


tion offered food for reflection. | 

I may have somewhat laboured this pomt of esti- 
mating, but I feel it ts all-important that each of us 
should do our utmost to uproot the impression that an 
architect's estimate cannot be relied upon. When we 
have achieved this, we shall have done something to- 
wards convincing the industrial or commercial man 
that he can get better service and better value from the 
architect than he can possibly receive from the “ Con- 
atructional Engineer,” who is designer, constructor 
and adviser at one and the same time, 

I have already said that the excessive costs now 
ruling for material and Jabour compel us to exercise 
the utmost economy both with regard to the architec- 
tural treatment of our buildings and in methods of 
construction, Commercial and industrial men in this 
country, like those in America, are gradually ing 
educated to the desirability of associating refinement 
and good taste with their enterprises, We even see 
this tendency exhibited in the high-class trade posters 
_ which decorate our public places compared with the 
crode efforts of earlier times. The advertisement pages 
of the various trade journals also show a tendency to 
refinement which was lacking a generation ago, al- 
though there is still considerable room for improve- 
ment im this respect. | 

The architect must endeavour to convey to the busi- 
ness man that 4 refined building does not necessarily 
mean extravagance, but that a well-designed and 

ing structure costs no more than the ugly one. It 
18, 25 a matter of fact, only another way of putting the 
same materials together. Bring to bear on your design 
a knowledge of proportion and rhythm, leaving all de- 
tail aside for that matter, and you get something which 
will attract and arrest attention, which, after all,is the 
main object of all advertising mediums. That there 
is. commercial value in a building artistically designed 
over that which ia vulgar or badly designed cannot be 





Denne 


~The commercial or business man is alive to this, in 
proof of which one might instance the many handsome 
structures recently erected in London and elsewhere by 
some of our largest commercial houses. That so many 
of these fing structures have been erected in recent 
yoars is decidedly encouraging and must have consider 
able influence on the commercial architecture of the 
futwie. Inshort, commercial men are beginning to rea- 
lise that good taste inthe designs of theirmanufactures, 
whether these be mechanical appliances, hardware or 
textiles, in their methods of advertising, and also in 
their buildings, is to their advantage, that it pays to 
Bye architectural distmetion to their works or office 
nuildings, aud refinement in all that pertains to their 
business, Better housing accommodation and more 
pleasing surroundings sweeten the lives of their work- 
era and create an atmosphere of peace and content- 
ment in their ranks, conditions which make for greater 
efliciency and reliability, thereby contributing to the 
general prosperity of the country. 
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In passing, I should like to say a word or two regu: 
ing the Government Housing Scheme, which #0 
largely in the public mind at the present time. Its 
progress reminds one of o huge locomotive trying to 
get on the move over slippery rails—plenty of energy, 
noise and fuss, but making littl headway. The reasons 
assigned for the delay, as you all know, are many and 
varied, and, notwit ing all the efforts on the part 
of the authorities, and inducements thrown out by the 
Government from time to time, it still continues to 





it. 

Take the matter of Government subsidies, These 
subsidies of from £240 to £200 per house, from all I 
can learn, have been going largely into the pockets of 
men who would have built houses apart from any sub- 
aidy. It is a well-known fact that even if the lorgest 
subsidy were granted on te emallest size of house rv- 
quired'by the Ministry of Health, the house could not be 
erected at present day costs on an economic basis ;con- 
sequently the work would not be undertaken by any- 
one building simply for investment. I am of opinion 
that if the Government, instead of subsidising with 
large sums of money building contractors and pro- 
pretors, had confined the subsidies in combination 
with generous loans m an attractive form and at a low 
rate of interest to the working men themselves, more 
favourable results would have been achieved. 

The mere fact that the employer, who in the eyes of 
Labour is the capitalist, was receiving o substantial 
subsidy from the Government, had only the effect of 
atiffening the backs of the workers in their demands 
for higher wages. This was shown by th. increased 
cost of building which took place immediately alter the 
granting of the first subsidy of £150 per house. A year. 
later the Ministry increased the subsidy to £260, only 
to be followed by another rise in cost. The granting 
of these subsidies in the form adopted by the Govern- 
ment ia entirely wrong in principle, and undoubtedly 
their introduction has done far more injury than good 
to the progress and economic cost of biking, and this. 
applies not only to housing schemes but to building 
work of every description, 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of the dis- 
content and unrest at present prevailing in the ranks 
of labour is due to housing eonditions, not anly be- 
cans of inferior houses but also from the system of 
veekly or monthly rentals so prevalent in large indus- 
trial centres. This custom tends to make the working 
man indifferent towards his home, He may be on the 
Clyde to-day and on the Tyne to-morrow, with no 
fixed place of abode. This-migrating syatem cuts at 
the root of all stability in industrial life. On the other 
hand, let the working man become the owner of his 
own home and you entirely alter the conditions of his 
life. He takes an interest in the things and places 
around him, in his home and garden plot. He takes a 
pride in being owner of his own dwelling and feels that 
he has a stake in the country, something to live for 
and to work for, and becomes a contented and peace- 
able citizen. 
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Ido not suggest that all working men would fall in 
with the proposal I have indicated, but I feel sure a 
large number of the best and most reliable olass of 
workmen, if attractive conditions had been presented 
to them, would have taken advantage of the system, 
and astime went on their number would increase and 
their influence amongst their fellow-workers would be- 
come a valuable asset, far-reaching in its effect on in- 
dustrial life as a whole, allaying unrest and discontent, 
fostering goodwill and contentment. Ownership, com- 
bined with better environment and more agreeable 
social conditions, would lead to refinement of ideas, 
reacting with advantage both on employer and em- 
ployed. [am afraid, however, I am digressing some- 
what from the subject of my paper; at the same time, 
I feel that if we as a profession can help in any way, 
in however small a degree, to the solution of the 
housing problem we are doing something which would 
Sees with beneficial resulta to ourselves and our 
ae 

With regard to the architecture of our larger build- 
ings, insurance companies and banking concerns have 
long been converted to the idea that their premises 
should possess architectural distinction ; why therefore 
should industry and commerce lag behind ¢ Not that 
I suggest that the industrial or commercial building 
shoal partales of the nature or character of the msur- 
ance office or bank. We can recall instances where 
this has been attempted which have resulted in failure, 
not only architecturally but financially as well, 

All such buildings must be conceived and carried ont 
in 4 apirit compatible with their purpose and require- 
ments: anything elaborate or bizarre in industrial 
structures is out of keeping and makes for extrava- 
gance, The straightforward design tells its own tale 
in revealing the purpose of the building, appealing 
alike to the practical instincts of the business man and 


the taste of the critic. In short, it is tho fitness of the 
thing that matters; when we accomplish that it is al- 
ways satisfactory. 


We live in an era where specialising ia the order of 
the day, and in certain trades wo are compelled to rely 
ta a great extent on the specialist for abating the 
best reaults rather than on ourown knowledge. But 
the architect, whilst knowing his own limitations, must 
ilways remain the controlling director in the scheme 
and consult with the specialist as to the best moans of 
arriving at the requirements of each particular project. 
In dealing with economy in building it should always 
be remembered that economy and cheapness (if the 
latter word has any meaning in these days) are not 
synonymous terms, Cheapness of itself cannot be 
looked upon aseconomy. Very often cheap work and 
cheap material are the most costly in the long run, 
requiring constant renewal and upkeep and causing 
continualirritation. Itdocs not follow that the lowest 
tender received is the best bargain for the client, and 
it may be that the man at the top of the list has al- 
lowed a smaller percentage of profit on his work than 
the lowest offerer. Further, the organisation and capa- 
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bilities of the latter for carrying out the work may not 
be such as would enable him to execute it in the short- 
est possible time, which means a delay in the monetary 
return on the outlay, with consequent loss to the client. 
The whole matter hinges on value received. One con- 
tractor has allowed for giving only the best material 
and the most careful workmanship in accordance with 
the specification; while another only intends giving 
the poorest he can get off with, in both. On this basis 
competition is not on equal terms and such a position 
is often created when unlimited tendering is resorted 
to. Public bodies, Corporations and so forth, too 
often—on a matter of principle, I suppose—insist on 
accepting the lowest tender, without any regard to the 
qualifications of those tendering, and in recent years 
this tendency has become more pronounced. Whethor 
this is due-to the greater representation of Labour on 
these bodies or from other causes I am not prepared 
to say, but one would have thought that Labour, with 
ita greater knowledge and experience in the quality of 
work, would have made its influence felt in the direc- 
tion of getting the fullest value for outlay and in giving 
encouragement to Labour at tts best. 

When the client insists on the cheapest offer being 
accepted, he naturally argues that the contractor has 
to work according to the plana and specifications, and 
it is the business of the architect to see that these are 
nigiily complied with. In theory this sounds quite 
reasonable, but what about practice I may at once 
say that with a poor or indifferent contractor, no mat- 
ter how clear and comprehensive the plana and speci- 
fication may be, no matter how strict the supervision, 
unless the tradesmen employed have got the brains 
and hands, combined with a willingness to turn out 
good work, it 1s all in vain. 

Nothing can be more disheartening to the contractor 
who laya himself out to give only the best in labour 
and material, with a reasonable profit for his trouble 
and outlay, than to find that another haa secured the 
contract who has no intention, or even, with the best 
intention, has not the capacity or organisation to do 
the work astt should be done or as he would have done 
it. T have often been interested in observing the dif- 
ferent types of workmen employed by different con- 
tractors, On the one hand you find a man, respectful 
in his manner, careful with and taking a pride in 
his work and anxious to please, On the other hand, 
you find the indifferent type, careless and independant, 
earrying on his work, ina way, but feeling bored all the 
time. You may take it as a general role that the 
better the master, the better the man. 

With regard to qualityof work ona building schome, 
be it large or sual. the personal element always tells, 
from the top to the man who carrica the hod. Work 
once indifferently done can never be restored or 
brought back to equal work of the first quality; it may 
be patched up and plossed over, but the inherent de- 
fects will more or less remain, In recommending a 
contractor, therefore, the architect takes upon himself 
considerable responsibility, as the ultimate result of 
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work will largely depend on the capabilities and in- 
tegnty of the tradesmen employed. 

Tt has been decided in the Law Courts that if an 
architect has certified that he is satisfied when he 
ought not to express satisfaction, the client is bound 
by his mistake, bat the client can take action against 
the architect. The contractor can be of great assist- 
ance to the architect; he can alae be « great drawhack 
and a source of worry and trouble all through the ean- 
tract. 

Before T conclude, I should like to say a few words 
to those voung men who have just cormmeneed or are 
conteniplating commencing practice on their own ao- 
count. I would impress upon them the creat value of 
& business training at this particular stage of their 
career. It is too often the case that the young archi- 
tect is left to wequire 4 knowledge of business methods 
In a very shasta ee way. It takes per- 
haps half the period of his business career before. he 
becomes acquainted with some of the most rudimen- 
tary of business methods. If we only knew at the be- 
ginning of our career a fraction of what wo gain from 
years of experience, how different might we have 
shaped the conduct of our affvirs, with advantage 
not only to our clients, but to ourselves. There is no 
greater asset, therefore, to the young man commencing 
practice on his own account than to be possessed of a 
sound knowledge of business and commercial methods, 
Buch knowledge endows him with confidenee when 
dealing with clients in matters relating to finance, for 
instance, as well as in many other transactions of im- 
portance to be met with in the conduct of his profes- 
sion. It enubles him to speak with authority. It 
enabes him to state his case with greater clearness and 
decision and thereby inspire confidence on the part of 
the client, who feels that he has someone with whom 
his interests are safe and who can he trusted with the 
work he has placed in his hands, 

Experience, of course, is the supreme educator, but 
experience takes time anrl is often bitter. By acquir- 
ing an early knowledge of busineas methods we arc 
better able to avoid mistakes in the general conduct of 
our affairs,and such knowledge will largely compensate 
for that lack of experience which time alone can bring 
us. There is an old srying that “Experience teaches 
fools.” A well-known writer save this is untrue—for 
he is a Wise man who profits by his own experience, a 
wiser still who profits by the experience of others, but 
the fool profits neither by his own nor by others’ ox- 
perience. | 

The young architect may make up his mind and be 
prepared to fare many disappointments and troubles 
during the first few years of his profexaional life, He 
will probably have to put up a lot of hafd work on 
plans and schemes which never mature, or on com peti- 
tions which do not come his way, On the other hand, 
the architectural competition offers an opportunity for 
the young architect which cannot be neglected, and 
there have been many instances where the winnin g of 
a competition has laid the foundation of a succesafyl 


business career; in fact, the open competition invests 
Architecture with an advantage possessed by fow, if 
any, of the other professions, for at one bound a voung 
man of talent maytize from obscurity to the front rank 
of his profession, 

Never enter a competition unless you know that both 
you and your staif are capable of dealing with it with- 
out interfering with the work you have already on 
hand. The time allowed for competitions is sometimes 
very limited, or the work is not taken up until As jort 
time before the sending-in date: then a rush follows to 
get the drawings completed, and the ordinary work of 
the office is for the time being set on one side. This ia 
neither fair to your clients nor does it benefit your 
competition desiyn, Competitive work, therefore, 
should never be allowed to conflict with work which 
hasalready been entrusted to you wichout compei ton. 

Clients are naturally reluctant to plice important 
commissions entailing the spending of large sums of 
money in the hands of the young architect who has 
little to show in the way of executed work, and this is 
the “ steep” you have to climb before you reach the 
fair way on the other side. But do not despair: life 
never yet ran smoothly, and can hardly he expected to 
alter its character for us. We must take it as we find 
itand fashion it into the best shape we can, by patience 
and perseverance, You will often find an excellent 
will is a capital substitute for want of power, It is 
useless brooding. over our troubles oF dlisa ppoint- 
ments, we must try rather to make headway against 
them, Men will push you along if you seem to be going 
are but if you falter by the way they may hesitate 
to help, : 

Never neglect the small things; give as much at- 
tention and care to the hundred pound comnilission as 
fe would to the ten thousand. In this way you will 

uild up a reputation which will one day bring its own 
reward. Let your work be thorough; what ia worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. Never hesitate to 
scrap a whole set of drawings if after they are com- 
pleted you have discovered something in the goneral 
design or plan that would improvo your scheme, 
economically or otherwise ; remember that drawings, 
after all, are but sheets of paper—it ix the executed 
work that matters, | 

Never feel completely satisfied with your own work, 
Where there iy complete sutisfaction there can be no 
advancement, Everyone should strive to better his 
position, but he must have the talent to climb, and the 
power to sustain himaelf when he gets there. We all 
have certain faculties and a certain worth and have all 
received certain talents. We must persevere and use 
what we have to the very utmost, patiently enduring 
all disappointments, whatsoever they may be. Make 
up your mind that you are to do a certain thing, to ac- 
compliah « certain object, and persevere to attain it. 
Withont perseverance we are as shifting sand, which 
never bore « noble edifice. 
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OPENING OF THE BRISTOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 





Ow THe PLATFOWU 


From left to right the figures are thee of Sir Amon Wobh, P.iA,? Me. GO. C. Lawrence, Proaklent of the fristal Soclety af 


Architects: the Sheriff of Hristal 


HK. the Prince of Walos; Admiral Balesy: Dame Janet Stancomb. Wills. Preaklent 


of the Royal Weat of Enulagd Academy: Earl Reanchamp, Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucesrretire: the Lord Mayor of Hristo] : 


Mr. BW favor, Chairman of the Coundil of the Royal Weal of Eugianel Acailenvy- 


hf BA.: Mr. W). Newton, Preaident 4A. 


The Prince of Wales's Speech. 

“T am very pleased to have the opportunity during 
my Visit to your splendid city of opening your new 
School of Architecture, which is founded by the Bristol 
Society of Architects. I am glad for my own sake 
that architecture bs such a difficult and technical riblie 
ject, because I shall not be expected to make a speoch. 
But Ushould like to say this; During the war the pro. 
fession did splendidly in sending recruits to the army, 
ane it ts very hurd that it should have srfte red perhia ps 
more than any other profession fron) the effects of the 
war. Unfortunately, an erroneous impression exists 
In many quarters that an architect is-an expensive 
luxury. This is utter fallacy, The architect deponds 
for his effects on good proportions, and can Live vou 
nnidings which are a pleasure to see at the minimum 
coat, and it is really great economy toemploy an archi- 
tect, as IT know from experience on my own. estates. 
The School is at present a small one, consisting mostly 
of ex-Service men who are training for their new pro- 
fession. Tt has a vast future before it. In your own 
city, in Bath, and in the neighbouring counties, you 
have an unrivalled field for study, Thero is hardly a 
district in the country which can compare with it. The 
first students have a great responsibility, By your 
enthusiasm you can make or mar the School, Aim, 
therefore, at making your School one of the leading 
schools in the country; and help te guide public 
opinion rightly, so that buildings of the future may be 
worthy of your beautiful country and worthy also of 
the men who fought in your famous West Country 
regiments. I have great pleasure in declaring open 
the Royal West of England Academy School of Archi- 
tecture, and can assure you that T shall always take 
the greatest interest in ita future development and 
prosperity.” 


Mr. John W, Slinpaon, Mrreddent 


some Impressions of the Opening, by an Associate. 

The most ardent well-wisher of the Bristal School of 
Architecture, or, to give it its proper title, the Royal 
West of England Academy School of Architecture, 
could scarcely have wished for it a more ats plelous 
send-off than that vouchsafed to it on the occasion af 
its opening by the Prince of Wales on the 10th inst. 
The conjunction of the Heir to the Throne and the 
Presidents of the Royal Academy and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects as principal actors in the 
opening ceremony of a provincial school of the land 
was, to say the least of it, Hntisnal—overshadowing, 
though not, of course, detracting from, the presence of 
What under ordinary circumstances would have been 
a sufficiently distinguished company of supporters, in- 
eluding the President of the Architectural Association 
(Mr. W. G_. Newton), Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, A.RLA.. Mr. Herbert W. Wills, and 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb—aurely an impressive group. 

Impressive, tou, in another way, was the great 
puthering at the evening reception, The Prince and 
sir Aston Wobb (the star turns) dud returned to 
London, and this was clearly not a collection of the idle 
or curious, but a drawing together of the best cloments 
of o city very far frow mean, for the CXPMERS Purpose 
of rejoicing over the advent of a welcome addition to 
the civic family ; an influential, intelligent, Baym pathe- 
tic company whose presence and interests augur well 
forthe highest prosperity of this, the latest, venture 
ot the West Country. 

Kverything went well. Troe, the Prince failed, in 
the mad rush of a five hours’ hustle, to keep to his time- 
table, ond the ceremony was, therefore, compulsonly 
curtailed ; but the informality in procedure which 
necessarily resulted added charm and piquaney to 
what, in any case, would have been a flying visit. 
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Charm, too, was not lacking from the dinner in the 
famous Oak Room of the Red Lodge, where the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Bristol Society of Architects 
entertained their London visitors—a charm by no 
means limited to the beauty of the architecturalsetting, 

The writerwaa privileged to be present at eachof the 
functions mentioned, and 1s satisfied, from what he saw 
and heard and felt, that the Bristol School is destined] 
to become a notable factor in the revival of Enyliah 
architecture. And this opinion is due to no mere emo- 
tional reaction to the influences of a wonderful day ; 
there are solid, tangible grounds for the faith professed. 
First, the school waa established, not to inpose educa- 
tion upon the unwilling, but in response to the definite 
appeal of students whose zeal and capacity are clearly 
demonstrated by the stuff they have produced in the 
five short months of the School's career. Secondly, it 
was created, not by the solitary and conceivably self- 
tainted activity of an individual, but by the concerted 
and self-sacrificing effort of a band of enthusiasts in 
the guise of the Bristol Society of Architects. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that this 
Society has not only borne the cost of the foundation 
of the school, but has made itself responsible for its 
maintenance. Finally, it was abundantly clear to all 
who liad eyes to see and ears to hear that the purpose 
of the promoters is to educate in the widest sense of the 
word, 

That students of the Bristol School shall be able to 
hold their own in competition with the students of 
other schools for the professional prizes and scholar- 
#hips, is by no means their whole intention, Rather it 
is their hope and aim (held and stated, be it said, with 
due modesty) that the efforts they have put forth, 
and propose to maintain and augment, shall presently 
produce a system of all-round training not unworthy 
of the great art whose interests they have set them- 
selves to serve, The profane may gibe, but in these 
days of short cute and so-called “ intensive culture,” 
of over-emphasised draughtamanship and meretricious 
superficiality, it is refreshing to come in contact with 
a body of opinion so fully alive to the fact that the 
production of architecture demands the exercise of 
those highest qualities of mind and spirit in the ab- 
sence of which mere technical skill is 4 veritable in- 
stroment of the devil. 

Some account of the Royal West of England Academy 
School of Architecture and of its organisation and adininis- 
tration appeared in the JovRNaL of the Sth February last. 
The procerdings at the formal opening by the Prince of 
Wales [fon F.] on the 10th inet. and at the dinner end 
other functions given in honour of the occasion by the 
Bristol Society of Architects, are reported in The Builder 
and The Architect of the 17th inst. The following members 
nasistex] at the opening ceremony and had the honour of 
presentation to His Royal Highness: Mr. G. C. Lawrence 
[¥.], President of the Bristol Society of Architects, Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., C.B., P.B.A. (F.], Mr. John W. 
Simpeon, President R.LBLA., Mr. W.G. Newton, MC, [4.], 
President A.A., and Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [A.}, Master 
of the School, Other members present were Mr, Maurice 
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Webb, D.8.0., MLC. [F.], Mr. H. W. Wille [P,] and the 
following members of Council of the Bristol Society: Sir 
Frenk Wills [¥.}, Mr. Graham C. Awdry [F.], Mr. Mowhray 
A. Groon [F.], Mr. George H. Qatiey [F.], Mr. 8. S. Reay 
[F.], Mr. J. Bertram Wills [¥.], Mr. W. J). Stenner [4.), 
Hon. Secretary of the Society and organiser of the various 
functions at which his Society were the hoats, and severn! 

Mr. G, C, Lawsencr, presiding at the dinner given by his 
Society and proposing the toast af “ Our Friends from 
London,” eaid it waa a great honour to have the head of the 
Institute with them. They hed all admired the way in 
which, during the past two years, Mr. Simpaon had worked 
for the profession, and they appreciated hia great ability 
and organising power, and the progress he had made 
towards the end he had in view. They also had the warmest 
wishes for their ally, the Architectural Association, Ho lid 
not know what they would have done in the School had it 
not heen for the Association; and they owed a great deal 
to Mr. Maurice Webb, whom they looked upon as the actual 
founder of their School of Architecture. [t was entirely 
through his coming to Bristol and talking to them about 
the Architectural Association that they ventured on the 
School, which they hoped would be very successful. 

Mr. Jous W. Soersox, in reply, congratulated Bristol on 
the successful issue of its efforts, and said that when the 
Ineney market was better and the strikes were at an end, 
they would need all the students now being trained. There- 
fore. Bristol had taken a wise and sensible step in providing 
training forstudents. He did not think they need have any 
feer of their finding work. “The same congestion of students 
was to be found in every profession, heenuse of the four 
or five years in which none were trained. They were really 
ooly making up the normalaverage, and things would level 
themselves as time went on, and he had no fear about the 
future of the profession. | 

Mr. Lawnesce aid he hoped the School would teach 
students how to distinguish good from evil in architecture. 
He did not think ijt was possible to distinguish between the 
achool of architecture and thy school of ethics, as an archi- 
teot was only really successful in so far as he expressed what 
wes trae, honest, pure and right. The great purpose of the 
School, so far aa they were concerned, was to turn out good 
men, men who had high thoughis, high aspirations, and who 
took up their profession not so much asa calling by which 
to got a living, a4 # vocation which would do good not only 
to themselves but to their brethren, They would only 
consider themselves successful if they turned outgreat men. 

Sir Faas WILLS, in proposing " The President of the 
Bristol Society,” said he hoped one result of the School 
would be the production of true architects, men who would 
hoonme noted for true and honest dealing with all with 
whom they came into contact as clients, men who would be 
true to the principles of all that was right, Cloverness was 
noteverything. It was honesty that would stand the test 
of time. When people went to an architeet they should 
he sure of obtaining the best advice and straightforward 
dealing. That was the aim of the Bristol architects, and 
of none more than their Prosident. 


_ At the reception held at the Royal West of England 
Academy, the guests were received by Dame Janet Stan- 
comb-Wills as President of the Academy, Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence as President of the Bristol Society, and Mr. 
John W. Simpson aa President RI. BOA. 

Ar. Sitesos in & brief address to the assembly spoke firat 
of all on the recent stimulation of interest in design by the 








THE TOMB OF NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR 


correspondence in The Times on “* Art in Common Life" ; 
secondly, on the general aspect of architecture in relation 
to public needs ; and thirdly, on the importance of exercis- 
ing independent judgment on. the relative merita of new 
buildings, in the same way that laymen examine and form 
definite views on painting, the drmma, music and works of 
literature. It waa essential, asid Mr. Simpson, that the 
faculty of observation should be continually exercieed and 
that people should not be content with the assumption that 
architecture waa o difficult science of which the public 
could know nothing. He pointed out that the absence of 
technical knowledge did not debar the public from the 
pleasure and sativfaction to be derived from the contempla- 
tion of architecture, just as one could obtain delight and 
instruction from the works of the musician and the man of 
letters, although one may nothavestudied thearts byjwhich 
such works wore prxluced, 

Profesor Besesrorp Prre pointed out that the Bristol 
School of Architecture as one of the Schools recognised by 
the B.1.B.A. would be able to mark out ite own line of 
‘ special study and develop on looal architectural character. 
Such character could be seen in Edinburgh, Bath, Swansea 
and Cardiff, and that architectural character was capable 
af development at the Bristal School and was an effective 
means of promoting the civic idea, In the beautifying of 
Bristol its local characteristica, needs and ideals could be 
cultivated and expressed. 


NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR. 
Is accordance with the recommendation of the Art 
Standing Committee the Council have arranged for the 
reparation of the tomb of Nicholas Hawksmoor in the 
churchyard of St. Botolph’s, Shenley, Herts (near Bar- 
net), Attention had been drawn to the dilapidated 
state of the tomb in a letter addressed by Mr. John B. 
Chubb [F.] to Mr. Guy Dawber, and forwarded by the 
latter to the Art Committee. The Hon. Secretary of 
the Committee, Mr. Maurice Webb, visited the tomb 
in company with Mr, Chubb and whilst in the vicinity 
learnt from the viear and churchwardens that they 
were in sympathy with the desire to rescue the tomb 
from further decay and putitinto decent repair. Asa 
result of Mr, Webb's report, the Art Committee sent up 
4 recommendation to the Council that an estimate be 
obtained from a local firm for clearing away the over- 
growth, filling up the crack in the slate slab and mak- 
ing the inseription more legible. The Committee fur- 
ther recommended that a record of the great archi- 
tect’s career, together with a copy of the inscription 
on the tomb, be presented to the vicar and chureh- 
wardens with a view to its being hung in a suitable 
position in the church. As stated above, the work of 
reparation has now been put in hand, and the follow- 
ing record has been compiled by the Librarian for 
hanging in the church :— 
Nicholas Hawkamoor, who died on the 25th March 
1736, at the age of seventy-five, was buried, in accord- 
‘ance with a wish expressed in his will, in the Church- 
yard of St. Botolph, of this parish, on the drd April 
following. At the age of cightecn Hawksmoor be- 
came the “ scholar and domestic clerk ” of Sir Chris- 


topher Wren, and under the tuition and patronage of 
that great architect, unostentatiously and with un- 
renutting diligence, occupied many important posi- 
tions at a period in English history which is especially 
notable for architectural achievement. Ho held ap- 
pointinents under the Crown during the reigns of 
Charles 1]., William TT. and Mary, Queen Anne, and 


George I. In 1683, he acted as supervisor at Chelsea 


Hospital ;. in 1690, he was appointed clerk of the works 
at Kensington Palace ; in 1689, clerk of the works at 
Greenwich Hospital; and in 1705, deputy surveyor. 
From 1715 until the time of his death, in 1736, he held 
the appointment of secretary and “ draftsman " to the 
Board of Works, and towards the end of that period 
became also principal surveyor of His Majesty's 
Works. 

After the death of Sir Christopher Wren (in 1723) 
Hawksmoor was appointed Survevor-Gieneral of West- 
minster Abbey and continned the building of the 
western towers, which were completed in 1755. In 
the discharge of his duties In the above offices many 
important architectural works, most notably at Green- 
wich, were carried out under his control and super- 
vision. He further assisted’ Wren in the erection of 
St. Paul's Cathedral soon after tts commencement 
(2lst June 1675), and was connected with the work 
until its completion ; in 1713 he was associated with 
the same master in the building of the mansion of 
Easton Neston, Northamptonshire, He was assistant 
surveyor under Sir John Vanbrugh at Blenheim Palace, 
Oxfordslire (1705-1715), and Castle Howard, Cumber- 
land (1702-1714). In 1713 he was engaged on o work 
of restoration at Beverley Minster, and was successful 
in screwing up” the north front of the north tran- 
sept, which had inclined four fret beyond its base. He 
was further engaged on important works at Oxford— 
the north quadrangle of All Souls College (c. 1721), 
and the south quadrangle of Queen's College, inelud- 
ing the hall, chapel, and front tothe High Street (1710- 
1759) ; and was associated with Sir John Vanbrugh in 
the design and building of the Old Clarendon Presa 
buildings of the same city. 

In 1708, inthe ninth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, an Act of Parliament was passed “ to erect fifty 
new additional parish churches in tho cities of London 
and Westminster,” to replace the eighty-ix churches 
destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666, Hawksmoor was 
engaged as one of the architects, and in 1716 he, 
with John James, of Greenwich, was appointed a sur- 
veyor to the Commissioners. The following churches 
were built from his designs: St. Anne's, Limehouse 
(1712-1724); St. Goorge’s-in-the-East (1715-1725) ; 
St. Mary Woolnoth (1716-1719); St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury (1720-1790); and Christ Church, Spitalfields 
(1725-1729). He was also the architeet of St, Alpbege 
at Greenwich, of which, however, the steeple was de- 
signed by James. 

Towards the end of his life he published Remarks on 
the Founding and Carrying on of the Buildings of Green- 
wich, for the perusal of Parliament (1728) and A Short 


Historical Account of London Bridge, with a Proposition 
fora New Stone Bridge at Westminster (1736). 

Autograph drawings of many of his architectural 
works are preserved in the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, the King’s Collection at the 
British Museum, ‘Sir John Soune’s Museum, Queen's 
College, and the Radeliffe Library, Oxford, 

Record is preserved of Hawksmoor’s inexhuustible 
energy, of his tranquil temper, of his inattention to 
personal advantage. His fame has been a littl over- 
shadowed by his great contemporaries, Sir Christopher 
Wren and Sir John Vanbrugh, for whom be mle 
Appreciution of his influence on the architectural 
movement of his time has, however, grown : and al- 
though all the works which can be directly attributed 
to his own creation are not accepted with equal favour, 
he remains in the history of English architecture an 
outstanding figure and, at his best, a great architect. 


_ The tombstone in Shenley churchyard bears the 
Inseript on - 
P.M.S. 
L 
Hic jacet 
NICHOLAUS HAWKSMOOR, A m. 
Architectus 
Obijt vicesimo quinto- Mart, 
Anno Domini 1736 
sEtatis: 75. 


CAPTAIN H. RIALL SANKEY’S 
TESTING MACHINE. 
Report on the Demonstration at the Institute. 
Ar the close of the meeting of the Institute on Mon- 
day the 6th June 1921, there was a demonstration of 
the machine for testing steel and other metals invented 
by Capt. H. Riall Sankey, R-E., and manufactured by 
Messrs. Casella & Co., of Parliament Street, 5,W, 
Capt. Sankey was present and explained and operated 
the machine, | 

The machine consista of a heavy spring to which is 
attached the material to Ine tested, 

The test piece is a rod 2 inch diameter and about 
finches long. Itis bent backwards and forwards by 
hand through a definite angle by means of a handle 
about 3 feet long until the test pieces is broken, 

A record of the force expended and the number of 
bends is shown automatically upon a chart. The 
chart also indicates the yield-point of the material, the 
ductility and the ultimate tensile strength per square 
inch. 

Hand power only is required for operating the 
nuichine, which is portable and occupies a space of 
only about 18 inches square and 12 inches high, with 
further space in which to move the handle, It cay 
be simply fixed and operated on an ordinary bench, 
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Mr. Etchells, President of the Concrete Institute, 
was present and spoke favournbly of the machine, and 
the members present generally thought that it would 
be a useful apparatus, particularly for architects. — 

During the meeting it was mentioned that the 
machine had also been favourably reported upon to 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and at New- 
castle last year to the North-East Const Institution of 
Engineers ond Ship Builders. 

Dr. Hatfield, of the Brown-Firth Research Labera- 
tories, Sheffield, and Mr. H. M. TDrunean, B.8e.. of 
Messrs. (A, Parsons & Co.'s Research Laboratory, in 
presenting the latter teport, called attention to the 
following tests which at present ore available :— 

(a) The ordinary tensile test, which, however, re- 
quired elaborate and heavy machinery and careful 
nieasires with the microscope and micrometer, 

(4) Torsion test, which also requires elaborate ih ppt 
ratus. This, however, would hordly he necessary for 
building work, re 

(c) Bend test, in which a rough estimate of the 
strength of the material is obtained by the appearance 
ef the test piece supported at each end when bent by 
pressure in-the centre. | 

(¢) Charpy test. The test piece is aupported hori- 
zontally and fractured by a blow from a heavy swing 
ing pendulum. This also requires expert knowledge 
and estimating of the value of the blow, 

(c) Fremont test. The test piece is notched in the 
centre, supported at each end and fractured with a 
rave froin a heavy weight falling from a considerable 
leicht, 

(f) Txod test. The test piece is notched and fixed in 
a vice vertically and broken by repeated blows of a 
heavy pentulum striking the test piece about one inch 
above the notch, 

(y) Arnold test, where the test piece is fixed at one 
end and bent backwards and forwards for a short dis- 
tance at 65) times per minute. | 

(4) Stanton test, where the tost piece receives @ 
snmuill blow wbout 100 times per minute until it bs 
broken, the test pieew being turned half round between 
each blow, | 

(7) Brinell test, where a hard steel! hall is pressed into 
the test piece and microscopic measurements and cal- 
culations are taken of the impression. , 

(j) Hardness test. This, however, would not be 
necessary for genera! building work, 

(t) The Sankey test above referred to, | 

Dr. Hattield and Mr. Duncan in the conclusion of 
their report, wer not favourable to the Izod, Charpy 
and Fremont methods of testing, but of the remaining 
tests they considered that the Sankey test was of 
more general value. , 

The following points in favour of the Sankey ma- 
chine should recommend it to architects and others 
enguged in the supervision of building work. 

JT. The apparatus is portable and comparatively 
cheap. 


PFs, 
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2. It occupies a small space and can be installed in 
any office and at works in progress. 


S. It involves no-scientifie knowledge or special 
technical experience, only ordinary care, 

4. Errors due to mistakes in observation are almost 
entirely eliminated. 

5, An automate record is given, 

6, The complete test. does not occupy more than 
1) minntes. 


. Only a sinall rod for a test piece is required and 
na cost of the test, therefore, is trifling. — 

Hitherto there lias heen hesitation on the part of 
architects and others in practice calling for teata which 
might involve considerable delay and expense. 

The Sankey machine now being upon the market 
gives opportunity for svstematic testa being taken 
without any of the difficulties hitherto experienced, 

A siggestion was mode at the meeting that the 
Institute should purchase a machine for the use of 
London members and recommend the Provincial 
Societies also to purchase machines for the use of their 
mem bers. 

The provision of such a machine should also be of 
service to the Examiners of the Institute. It would 
not be impracticable then to expect candidates to have 
a knowledge of at loast one recognised method of 
teating. 


Oh Juve 102K, C, A. Davaxey [4.] 


STATE-AIDED HOUSING SCHEMES; 
ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


Ministry of Health's Memo. 51/D and General Housing 
Memorandum ‘No. 52. 


The subjoined Memoranda relating to fees payable 
to Architects in connection with Stute-aided Housing 
Schemes were issued from the Ministry of Health on 
the 8th June. 

Memorandum No. 51/D. 
ARAN DORED WORK, 

Attention is drawn to General Housing Memorandum 
Not 42, copies of which are enclosed herewith, concerning 
feos shratte to Architects in private praction for the rece 
ration of plana which are abondoned after approval by the 
Minister of Health, 

The terms and conditions ect. out in the Memorandum 
have been agreed by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Society of Architects, and will apply in every 
ease excupt where an agreement providing for a specific 
payment for abandoned work has becn made between the 
Loonl Authority and the Architect prior to the date of the 
Memorandum. HH the Local Authority have made any 
such agreement, the terms of the agreement should be noti- 
fied to the Minister, 

Tho modification of plans (not involving abandonment of 
the design) to comply with the requirements of the Minister 
iscovered by the ordinary payment under General Housing 
Memoranda 4 and 31, and is not to be regarded as aban- 
doned work for the purpose of nsseesing fees. 


DEFLSITION OF SCHEME, 

In view of doubts expresed as to the method of calewlat- 
ing the fees payable under General Housing Memoranda 
Nos. d and 31, it has been thought desirable to inelude in 
the present General Housing Memorandum a definition of 
the term “seheme " as need in the Momcrentis: 

Questions have been raved aa to the payment of Archi- 
tects’ travelling expenses. The scales of fees in Generel 
Housing Memoranda Nos. 4, 31 and 52 are inclusive scales 
covering all out-of-pocket expenses. It is recognised, how- 
ever, that special provision should be made for onsen in 
which the Architect's duties involve a considerable amount 
of travelling. The Minister will be prepared to allow ea o 
charge to the Housing ( Assisted Scheme) Account reason- 
ible travelling expenses in ect of journeys over 25 miles 
from the Architect's office which are necessitated by the 
Architect's duties in connection with the housing fcheme, 


General Honsing Memorandum No. 52. 

The Minister of Health has had onder consideration the 

question of the payment to be made to Architects in private 
wactice for the preparation in connection with State-aided 
bonkfecs schemes of plans which are abandoned after ap- 
proval by the Minister, and has decided that in such cases, 
except as provided in the last paragraph but one of this 
Nomorendur, the following terme and conditions shall 
apply :— 
I. Lay-orr Piaxs. 

For preparation of lay-out plane the full fees according to 
the scale under the hoading “A :—Preparstion of Lay-out 
Plane " laid down in Goneral Housing Memorandum No, 31 
shall be pavable, 

Il. Roaps asp Sewens. 

1. In cases where the employment of the architect ia dis- 
continued on the abandonment of the lay-out plans, the 
foes payable for the abandoned work shall be as follaws :— 

(i) Tt only drawings and spocifications have been pre- 
pared, one-third of the scale fees eet out under the heading 
“ B.—Roads and Sewers" in General Howsing Memoran- 
wat Tr 7 h k necessary of obtaming 

fii) [fall the work ne for the purpose of o 
tenders, including the preparation of eecitina) has been 
doe, two-thirds of the scale fees set out wider the heading 
* B.—Rooda anil Sewers ” in General Housing Memoran- 
dum No, 31. 

2. In all cases of partially abandoned echenves the fees 
payable for the abandoned work aball be three-quarters of 
the foes indicated in (i) and (ii) of the preceding paragraph 
respeotively, according to the circumstances of the parti- 
culor case. 

TH. Hovsx Puaxs. 

(a) The referenceato “ scale feea” in the paragraphs which 
follow mean the scale woeder the heading “ C.—Coltlages and 
Flats” iw General Housing Hemorecndum No. 31, namely -— 

3 per cenl. wpow 12 collages or fate, 

2h per cent. wpon a farther @) cottages or fala, 

1h per cent, upon a further 178 cottages or flats, 

(6) For the purpose of calculating the fees hereinafter set 
jorth, the abandoned work shall be deemed to comprise a nem- 
her of houses equiralent fo the number of separate designa 
witch have been prepered, Sweh ordinary verictions as ore 


neceseary to arond monotony in apperrance or mere change of 


axpect of larders or the like shall not he regareed ag comatituding 
separate designs, 
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(c) The fees shall be calculated on the amount of the loweat 
tender receined, or on the estimated cost, or on the maximum 
amount epecified in page 3 of General Howang Memoran- 
dum No, $1, whichever may be the leat, 

L. Incases where the employment of the architect ia dis- 
continued on the abandonment of the plans, the {res pay- 
able for the abandoned work shall be as foliows :-— 

(i) Tf only sketch plans have been prepared, one-half the 
sonlo fees, under heading ©. in Memorandum No, 31, cal- 
culated in accordance with paragraphs (4) and (¢) above. 

(1) all the work necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
tendeta, including the preparation of detail drawings, has 
heen done, the full eeale fees, under heading (. in Memo- 
raniom No..31, caleulated in accorlance with paragraphs 
(f) and (c) above. 

2. In cases where the architect is retained to prepare 
fresh plans, the fees payable fortheabandoned plans shall be 
one-half of the fees indicated in (i) and (ii) of the preceding 
paragraph respectively, according to the circumstances of 
the particular oase. 

3. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes fees in 
accordance with the preceding paragraph 2 will be payable 
for the abandoned work. For the purpose of calculating 
such fees, the abandoned work shall be deemed to comprise 
a number of howses equivalent to the number of separate 
designs approved for inclusion in the lay-outa of the 
portions of the scheme which ore abandoned, although 
aome or nll of such designs may have beon utilised for the 

The foregoing terms and conditions will not apply in any 
case where an agreement providing specifically for pay- 
ment for shandoned work has been made between the 
local authority and the architect prior to the date of this 
momorandum. 

GENERAI. 

Tho term “scheme " as used in thia Memorandum and 
in Ganeral Housing Memorandum No, 4 and General Hous- 
ing Memorandum No. 31 means the whole of the assieted 
echome of the loral authority, and inchides the whole of 
the houses provided by the local authority, whether on one 
or more sites. 





REVIEWS. 
A MASTER ARCHITECT. 

The Art of FE. A, Rickards, comprising a Collection of hia 
“Architectural Drawings, Paintings und Sketches, with a 
Personal Sirich Ay Arneted Henmett, fe. | Appreciation by 
H. V. Lanchester, and Technical Notes by Amor Fenn. 
Fo, Lond. 1920, 63+. [Teehaical Journals, Ltd,| 
Gnevous as is the loss of youths and men in the 

Great War, whether high or low in soldierly rank, 

lamentable indeed as is the death of a great fighting 

leader, such loss is intensified a thousandfold when it 
involves not only a military disaster but robs the 
world of those giving youthful promise of great work 
in other directiona—in industry, science, literature or 
art—or of those who have made their mark in these 
things with the certainty that they will accomplish 
greater triumphs in the future. To think that all this 
hope of fine achievement is blotted out by the loss of 
thousands of rare intellects, that the world is the 
poorer for years to come by this annihilation, ia to 
make one doubt if all the fever of production, the fer- 
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tility of invention, the bravery, the devotion to 
mother-country and the noble acts brought furth by 
warfare, are sufficient to balance the spoliation cat 

to the finer progressive tendencies of civilisation. 

Architecture, by the training of its students and 
practitioners, has proved itself capable of producing 
men with a bent of mind of great use in military ser- 
vice, and beyond reproach as to patriotism. Among 
the Arts it has the finest of records for soldierly en- 
deavour in the great upheaval; every member of the 
profession, every disciple of the art is proud of the 
achievements of their brothers. But its losses have 
been of the severest, and the list of those who fell has 
# poignancy particularly pathetic, containing as it does 
names full of promise or replete with accomplishment. 
One mourns that the world is robbed of these men, and 
gneves because of the hiatus that appears in the un- 
folding of architectural development. 

Outstanding among the architects lost in the war ts 
Edwin Alfred Rickards, one whose accomplishments 
place him high as a leader, and whose promise of 
future achievement adds immeasurably to the cala- 
mity of his departure, Thowgh not actually fallen in 
the fight, there cannot be the slightest doubt that his 
military services, voluntarily undertaken when over 
age, account for hiadeath ; while the circumstances of 
his long suffering in a sanatorium, amid surroundings 
fretful to one of his artistic temy ent and tiresome 
to his returning architectural ambitions, add a pathos 
that none can resist, 

In his architectural career Rickards enjoyed for 
years a partnership entirely ideal andof the ntest 
commideship. It left him free to glory in the fecundity 
of his pencil, and to indulge his bent for fine architec- 
tural conception, This is not to say he did not have a 
voice in the planning und-technicalities of the build- 
ings and designs produced by his firm, or on the other 
hand that his partner did not exercise his wise judg- 
ment upon the architectural treatment suitable to the 
structure. The collaboration of the two men was 
balanced to a nicety as regards the outflow of their 
architectural achievements. His partner, unselfish to 
& degree and having the highest regard for Rickands’s 
artistic skill, is the Inst to wish to deprive his colleague 
of all the merit due to him, as he is the first to feel and 
mourn his. lows, 

So great ts Rickards's eminenes that it is as right it 
should have been intended to honour him in his life by 
the production of a monograph of his works, as it is so 
sadly just that such a book should form his memorial, 
The Art of E. A. Rickards, however, does not do the 
man justice ; good as it ia, one would have wished to 
have seen it better; nevertheless, jt serves to show, in 
what must perforce be a somewhat unsatisfactory 
manner, Rickards’s versatility, the working of his 
mind, and his extreme brilliance of achievement with 
his various mediums. Tt is much to be regretted that 
some of Rickards’s finest works, being out of the 
country, were not availablefor illustration, thus adding 
to the difficulty of selection. 








A MASTER ARCHITECT 


_ Por us Architects the portion of the book devoted 
to our art is the most interesting, but he is dull who 
cannot sppecniays the other work contained in the 
volume. The dignity and splendour of hia designs for 
monuments, and their entirely satisfactory architec- 
ture, the book illustrations, the directness and kindli- 
ness of his caricatures, the composition and skill in his 
watercolours and sketches, all reveal the wonderful 
energy and fertility of his mind, his power of expres- 
sion, and his desire, if not to master, at least to be 
much more than acquainted with all branches of art. 
 Rickands’s delightful and fascinating rendering of 
architecture, of which he was a past-master, must not 
blind ts to the merits of his architectural design. This 
is always pleasing, always on a high level, always logi- 
cal, and, in execution, accomplished in all ita details, 
The solution of dificult problems, of the intricacies 
produced by requirements and construction, are al- 
ways minsterly; the work is finished to a degree, and 
studied to the last piece of detail, Our architectural 
perceptions are never harassed by the feeling that the 


subject was greater than the master, and if we happen’ 


to differ from the idea he has expressed architecturally 
we feel that it is rendered in better terms than we 
could have used, and so demands our admirmtion and 
praise, for Rickards’s works are poems, or, rather, 
they are music throughout. One master theme, on 
which he has blended variations and harmenies, per- 
vaies them from top to bottom, and creates a unity of 
expression which cannot fail to be observed by the 
most casual, 

If, perchance, his architecture shows Rickards was 
enamoured of honzontality, he was catholic enough to 
appreciate verticality ; and in his later designs a sup- 
pression of the horizontal to a due proportion with the 
verticul waa becoming manifest. This would ulti- 
mately have carned him far, and would have reaulted 
in such nobleness in his work as to have rendered 
him one of the great masters of the craft, His in- 
fluence, great as it is from his achievements, would 
have been felt throughout the architectural world. 

Rickards drew his inspiration from present-day life ; 
what had passed was but the foundation upon which 
he based his luxurious expressions of current thought, 
a8 ila his inte protations of eternal truths, in a man- 
ner peculiarly his own; but steadied as his art was 
becoming by ripeness of life, it was taking into itself 
a humanity of expression which added immeasurably 
to its value, and was rendering it acceptable to all, 

As one can tell a Butterfield church, so one can 
know a Rickards building ; but the pleasure of being 
able to discriminate the author i¢ not that a mere 
personality is disclosed or a rechautlé of a past manner 
provided. It is that his knowledge was so great, his 
Intention ao true and his handling s0 masterly, that it 
enabled him to bridge over the gap in tradition, to 
heal the breach between past and present, and to ren- 
der his work the legitimate descendant of fine achieve- 
ments, the product of its own age, and the parent of 
future developments. 


Few have arrived at anything approaching this re- 
sult, for above personality and mere cleverness it re- 
aiices insight, 1t demands genius. In what he did 

ickands has proved he had attained perception of 
that great secret revealed to so few, which is behind all 
the arts, which is the essence of all masterpieces, causing 
them to merit the applause of men of every age. 
By natural talent, hard study, joy of life, constant 
endeavour, brilliant excursions among all the arts, 
building experience and a divine discontent with and 
severe oriticiém of his own achievements, Rickards 
had learnt incaleulably more than most men of this 
secret, Searcely in his prime, had he notfallen through 
the war, he would have grasped it entirely for his own, 
and great as he is, beautiful as is his work, he would 
have earned his nght for all time to equality of rank 
with the greatest master-architects, for his genius 
would have come into ita own. 

Georray Lucas [F.], 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Unification and Registration Committee. 
} } Zia! June (O21. 
To the Editor, Jourwan R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—A letter appears in the Joursa. and 
Professional Press signed by Mr, A. W. 8, Cross and 
others who appear to be in doubt as to the intentions 
of the Unification Committee with regard to Regis- 
tration. It appears to me that the best way of putting 
their minds at rest is to ask them to read the Report 
again. It ts clearly set out in that report that one of 
the objects of the scheme, whether under heading A or 
B, is Statutory Registration. Again, in Seheme A (IT) 
it is proposed that the R.1.B.A. shall present to Parlia- 
ment a Registration Bill and shall proseoute the Bill 
with vigour until it becomes an Act of Parliament. 
Similar words appear in Scheme B, 

Then in the Summary of the Report, par. 7, it is 
winted out that the scheme provides for Registration 
by Act of Parlinment, and in Section 3 it is suggested 
that the 12 months’ notice of intention to bring in a 
Bill should not be wasted, but that the details of the 
Bill should be settled during that time. 

The whole of par. 8 is devoted to the Registration 
Bill, and it gives particulars about the Dental Bill. 

_In face of these facts it is difficult to see why the 
signatories should say “up to the present the Com- 
mittee make no recommendation for dealing with the 
second subject referred to them,”” v.¢,, Registration, 

Neither is it correct to say that the Committee 
resolves “ that all architects should be allowed to 
become members of the R.TBLA.” : it is particularly 
stated that the invitation should go to all architects 
who are qualified, and further, that these architects 
should enter the class for which they are qualified. 

Surely nothing can be clearer—Yours faithfully, 

Anruun Kees, 
Hou. Secretary Aol. BoA. 
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Height of Buildings in London. 
27, Adingdon Street, S.W.1: 22 Jane 102). 
To the Editor, JowrNau R.1.B.A.— 

S1nj—Owing to my absence from London in the early 
part of this year, I have only recently learned of the 
action which is being taken by the Institute Building 
Act Committee as reported in the Jovmwnan of the Sth 
April last, pp. 634-5. | 

It appears from such report that the Committee 
although not officially representing the Institute, hes 
actually approached the London County Council and 
the City Corporation and put: forward proposals for 
nearly doubling the statutory limit of height of build- 
ings In certain cases, t.¢., increasing the general limit 
from 80 feet ta 150 feet. 

Not content with this, the Committee goes on to 
suggest that in the Citw of London, buildings 120 fret 
high, and two storeys in the roof additional, should be per- 
mitted in any street, irrespective of ite width or date. 

There may be something to be said for buildings 
150 feet in height bordering on open spaces or fronting 
the river, but there can be no excuse whatever for 
buildings of the height suggested in such narrow 
streets as Lombard Street, or, for the matter of that, 
in any new 20-foot passageway that may be con- 
structed anywhere in the City. 

In such a street, no sunlight whatever could ever 
reach the lower offices, and it is unthinkable that such 
opinions should go forth from this Institute, without 
chullenge, at the very moment when the whole problem 
of zoning and town planning of Greater London is 
waking attention, 

I desire to protest most strongly against such ill- 
advised and precipitate action as has been taken by 
Mr. Delissa Joseph and his Committee and to sugyest 
that such action should at once be disavowed until the 
Institute has had an opportunil v of eX pressing ifs 
Opmion upon a matter so vitally affecting the future of 
London and the well-being of Londoners:—I am, Sir, 
vour obedient servant, 

W. BR. Davings | 4, |, 


The Anonal Report (entr, pp. 427, 462), 
Lt, ew Court, Lincoln's In, 17th Sone 1071, 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.AB.A..— 

Dear Ste—The main object of my remarks con- 
ceming the Annual Report has been achieyved—viz., 
I have mised o slight ripple on the placidity of the 
minds of the Institute's Executive. I find nothing in 
the three rejoinders to disturb my views, but rather 
the contrary. 

With regard to the method in which the Annual 
Report was introduced, Mr. Woodward has acquired a 
twenty-years’ prescription to review the report, and it 
was commonly felt that the tradition of a quarter of a 
century had been upset without results in any way 
justified. 

Mr. Keen has answered my question with regard to 
the number of Licentiates, and the circumstances are 
as lamentable as T supposed. The alarm expressed by 
certain vice-presidents and other on the same page as 


that on which Mr. Keen's letter appears should have 
been expressed some eight years ago. 

With regard to the appointments to the demitation 
to the Ministry of Health regarding the scale of charges 
I was not speaking of any sub-committee: [ referred 
to the Scale of Charges Special Committee, at which 
Mr. Welch never put in an appearance, and the fact 
now made clear, that he was appointed on the grounds 
of his special knowledge, throws some light on the lack 
of consideration given by the Couneil to this important 
matter. Since I am on the subject [ would like to 
know what this “ Seale of Charges Sub-Comunittee ” 
is, having never heard of it before. 

_ With regard to attendances at committees and coun- 
cil meetings, I can only repeat what | have anid year 
after year, that there should be a reguiation inhibiting 
any member from further service for three years who 
has not attended at least 50 per cent. of the number 
of meetings held. There is no exeuse for non-atteni- 
ance at committee meetings. Death, inability, ill- 
health or absence from the country are simply reasons 
for resignation or deletion, and that the committee 
should have as chairman one who was not in this 
country during the whole session is beyond any anru- 
ment, although his“ jmealwaile assistance was much 
ot ™t (ate). 

With regard to Mr. Cubitt’s letter, while agree 
thot [have misread the statement, the principle fae 
lying my remarks still holds good—viz., on what 
grounds does the Institute publish in the Kanexnar 
a achedule of charges which is less remunerative to 
members than that offered by the Ministry ! 

On the question of subscriptions the “ hard fact " is 
that the balance-sheet does not show the real surplus 


of assets over liabilities, and what I wish to have (and 


the information is due to members of the Institute) is 
the full details of the arrears in subscriptions amount- 
ing to L900 17s. Gd. Tt might even be the case that 
when these fivures are divulged subseriptions due from 
defunct members are put in as assets, 

Mr, Ganumell’s letter is indeed a curiouseéffert. He 
appears to have some quarrel with me, although fam, 
if he did but know it, one of the few live supporter on 
whom he could reckon if he is endeavouring ta push 
his scheme through. He well knows that the scheme 
died ot o meeting whith was so uparsely attended that 
business could not be carried on, 1 can only say that 
itis a pity that something in the nature of propagantla 
work is not done by the Institute instead of firing at 
members a cut-and-dried scheme which only evokes 
taustic criticism without making any attempt, to-se- 
cure the sympathy of members—Yours truly, 

P.M. Fraser [F.] 








_ alr. Dircks’s Paper, * The Library and Collections of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects,” read before the 
eens oes ae tin November last, and published in the 
(OURS AG for the 4th and 18th December, is heing repro 
duced in the Jowraal of the American Institute of Architecta 
wniler the title * The Literature of Architecture.” 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE FROM 
1641 to 1774. By Sir Rog. Blomfield, B.A., Litt.D., 
ALA., F.S.A. 2 vols, 40, Lond 1021, £4 44. not, [G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd. . 

The suthor carrice on his valuable history to the death of 
Louta XYV,, ot which period he considers the ok! French 
tradition was interrupted under the inflnence of archawo- 
logical pedantry. The lives aod works of all the eonsitder- 
able architects of this great period are fully treated of, and 
the sotivities of the Acatomy of Architecture and the 
organization of the Department of Royal works ore de- 
scribed, with much other very interesting matter. Tho 
excellent illustrations are reprocluctions of the author's own 
sketches and of prints and drawings of the period, 

W. H.W. 

LE PARTHENON; L’Histoire, DL’ Architecture, et La 
Sculptore, Introtluction par Maxime Collignon, 
Membre de l'Institut, Professeur a l'Université de 
Paris, Photographies de Frédéric Boissonnes et 
W. A. Mansell ct Cie. Fo. Paris, 1912.. £6 Gs. 
(Paris, Librairie Contrale d'Art of d Architecture, 

* 100 Boulevard Saint-Germain. | 

This is a monumental illustrative work on tho Parthenon, 
containing a nomber of tine photographs, on a large scale, of 
the architecture and seolpture of the Parthenon as now 
existing, some of the senlpture being estrated from the 
exam ples preserved in the British Museum. ML. Collignon's 
Introductory ossay is a model of whet such an essay should 
be ; comoise in ite language, bat omitting no important con- 
siderations in regard to the history of the site and of the 
tomple and its predecessors, or of ita architectural and 
eoulptural design, M. Collignon defends the removal of the 
sculptures to the British Museum, which excited the indig- 
nation af Byron ; evidently considering that they are much 
safer there than they would have beon if left ia site. The 
author gives full value anil recognition to the labour of 
those who have preceded him in the study of the Parthenon; 
antl concludes with an eloquent tribute to the grandeur of 
the temple, even in ita ruined state; “ cest d'abord, entre 
ciel et terre, une vision unique de grandeur et de ruinc.” 
The publication, as a whole, is one of the finest which the 
Study and illustration of the Parthenon hae evoked, and is 
a Valuable addition to the Institute Library, 

HHS. 


ATHENS AND ITS MONUMENTS. By Charles Heald 
Weller, University of Iowa, 80, New York. 1013. 
20a. |The Macmillan Company.] 

The author, in his preface, gays that the plan of this book 
was suggested! by Misa Harrison's Mythology and Monu- 
mcnia of Ancient Athena, and that probably it would havo 
been aowritten had she decided to revise her volume, Many 
already familiar aspects of the subject are disenseed ane 
Hlustrated by photographs and diagrams, But the key to 
the real understanding of the place of Athens in history, 
and ita monuments in the story of art, apart from mere 
archeology, secms to be still hidden in mythology. The 
meaning of mythology may yet, we believe, be found in the 
stucly of tralition in relation to religion, And the science 
of language, aa Max Miller haa shown, may carry us a long 
way towards tinting tho origin of some traditions both in 
art, Indaith, and in philosophy, It may be that too much 
archeology will obscure the real values in these three 
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general subjects, in their intimate relations, by an oxcessive 


reiteration of views on external evidences, H.C. Cc. 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY: THE GREEK VASE, By Jay 
Hambidge. 1020, 258. [Yale University Press, 
London: Milford, Oxford University Press. | 

In this hook of 161 pages, presumably tho first of a series, 

Mr. Jay Hambidge defines his principles in relation to the 

Greek Vage in twelve chapters. The book ia onn to which no 

justice whatever can be done in a brief reference: jt de- 

Horves B proper review. It is.sufticient to aay now that the 

contents mostly refer to actual vessels which have been 

moasired and ar here set forth in diagrammatic form, with 
photographs in some cases, and an explanatory letternres. 

Thore are 35 pages at the beginning on the root-rectangles 

and S pages at the ond on static symmetry, Tt. T.-E. 


PAINT AND COLOUR MIXING. By A. &. Jennings. 
Sixth edition. 80, Lond. 1921. 12e id. [E. and 
FN. Spon, Lid., 57 Haymarket.] 

Thiet is an authoritative work on the technical side of 
paint. It inclodes copious information on colour mixing 
and a chapter on distompers, A. HM. 


WOODFALL'S LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
S0thed. By Aubrey John Spencer, La. So, €2 15s, 
[Sweet and Maxwell, ¢ Chancery Lane.) 

This, the edition of 1921, takes the plice on the library 
shelves of the pre-war edition of 1012, sinoo the isene of 
which there have been tany decisions of importance relat- 
ing to the law of Inndlord and tenant... It includes in jts 
consideration the Incrense of Rent and Mortgage (Restric- 
tions) Act of 1920, which gives permanent effect to the 
temporary war-time logialation embodied in the Acts of 
O15, 1918, and 1020. C. H. T. 


ANTIQUES ; GENUINE AND SPURIOUS. An Art 
Expert's Recollections and Cautions, By Frederick 
Litchfield. La, So, Lond., 1921, 258, [G. Bell and 

cone, Ltd, Portugal Street, W.C.2.) 
E. To the architect, so often called upon (in, perhaps, an 
extra- professional ” way) to express an opinion x to the 
authenticity or otherwise of furniture reputed to be old, 
this book, written by an expert, gives mich instruction, 
and should be weefnl, C. He T. 


Piusexten uy Mn. J. EF. Yeauuny, Licentiote, 

RELGLES GENERALES D'ARCHITECTURE, sur Ice 
omen, maniores d'edifices, Ascavoir, Thuscans, Do- 
rique, lonique, Corinthe, & Co mposite, avec les exe ples 
dee untiquites, lew quelz lo pluspart concordent A la 
doctrine de Vitruve. Folio, Anvere, 1550), 

This ix Book TV. and Book TT. of Sebastiano Sortin, 
translated into French by Pierre van Aeclst and dedicated 
“A Treshoulte & Tresillustre Princesse Dame Marin, Royne 
Doungiore de Hunguerie, Archiducesae ote, far eon ires- 
humble serviteur & painetre Piorre Van Aclat,” 


ANECDOTES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
LONDON during the Eighteenth Contury, including 
the Charities, Depravities, Dresses and Amusements 
of the Citizens of London during that period ; with » 
roview of the State of Society in 1807, to which jw 
added a Sketel of the Dameatic Architecture, anid of 
oi rene Heo vnesnts in the REN Agee Tilus. 
trated by 45 engravings. By James Peller Malocly 
FSA. Three vals, 80. Lond, 1810-11. > 

MERIGOT'S VIEWS IN ROME-AND ITS VICINITY, 
from drawings made upon the spot, coloured after the 
originals, Folio, Lond. [1708]. Sixty-two colowred 
views of Rome and ite vininity, The text in French. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Royal Gold Meda! Night. 

The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F.], at the Institute, on the 20th, 
was witnessed by a large and distinguished company, 
many of whom had been the guests of the Council that 
evening at the Dinner held in honour of the event at 
the Café Royal, Regent Street. Among those present 
were Lord Leverlulme [#fon. F.], Lord Riddell, Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., C.B., PRA. [F.)]; Royal Gold 
Medallist 105, Lady Webb and Miss Webb ; Sir Regi- 
nid Blomfield, RoA., Litt.D, LF.], Royal Gold Medal- 
ist 1913, and Lady Blomfield; Sir Emest George, 
R.A. [F.], Royal Gold Medallist 1896, and Miss George; 
Sir Arthur J. Evans, D.Litt. (Hon. A.), Royal Gold 
Medallist 1909 ; Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. [F.]. 
Royal Gold Medallist 1918; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F'S.A., President-elect ; Sir Robert Lorimer, A-B.A,, 
RS.A.[F.), Str Arthor Cope, B.A. [ How, A.], and Lady 
Cope; Lt.-General Sir George Macdonogh, K.C.B.. 
KA. MG. Adjutant-General to the Forces ; Sir Law- 
rence Weaver, K.BLE., F.S.A. (How. 4.) and Lady 
Weaver ; Sir Charles Ruthen, O.B.E.|F.], President of 
the Society of Architects, and Lady Ruthen ; Sir 
Brumwell Thomas |.) and Miss Thomas: the Hon, 
Neville Lytton, Mr, Walter Peacock, C.V.0. | Hon. A. |, 
Secretary of the Prince of Wales's Council, etc. The 
walls of the meeting-room were hung with a numerous 
collection of photographs and drawings representative 
of Sir Edwin Lutvens’ work in this country and. at 
Delhi. A small model aft the Cenotaph WA on the 
table below the dais. The President’s eulogy of Sir 
Edwin's achievements was warmly endorsed by the 
audience, and the act of investiture was éenthusinsti- 


cally applauded. 


M. Girault, Royal Gold Medallist 1920. 

The Royal Gold Medallist for 1920, Monsieur Charles 
L. Girault | Afon, Corr. .M.] was to have come to Eng- 
land to receive the Gold Medal at the Annual Dinner 
of the Enstitute fixed for the 11th May, bat the in- 
dustrial crisis made it necessary to cancel this ar. 
rangement. Through the courteous assistance eof the 
Foreign Office, the Royal Medal has accordingly been 
despatched to Paris, and Lord Hardinge, the British 
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Ambassador, will present it to Monsieur Girault at the 
Embassy on behalf of His Majesty. 

Since the above was written, the Secretary has re- 
ceived the following intimation from the Foreiga 
Oifiee :— 

* Foreman Orrice, 5. W.1, 21 June 1921. 

“ Dear Sim,—You may be interested to learn that 
Lord Hardinge presented to Monsieur Girault, on the 
morning of 20th June, the Royal Medal for the Pro- 
motion of Architecture, | 

“ Monsieur Giranlt, I am told, seemed extremely 
pleased and gratified —Yours sincerely, 

“RK. G. Lena, 


* Aaeiat. Private Secretary.” 

Those who have been associated with Mr. John W. 
Simpson on the Council of the Institute during the 
past two years, to the number of about fifty, gave ex- 
pression to their appreciation of his services to the 
Institute and to the profession generally by presenting 
him, on 6th June, with a signed Address beautifully 
written on Vellum by Mr.Graily Hewitt, together with 
an antique bracket clock decorated in lacquer. The 
Address was in the following terms :— 


We, who bave been the Colleagues of 
ME. JOHN WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
Membre Correspondant de l'$netitut d< 
Fratce, during the arduous pears of bis 
Presidency, 1919-21, ask bim to recognise 
in this written arecting and in the oift 
which it accompanies some small measure 
of the arcat contentment with which we 
have enioved bis company and eure guid= 
Alice, a8 well ag of our sincere admiration 
for the skill and devotion with whicb 
under many difficulties be bas advanced 
and maintained the bonour of architecture, 
cherished the well-being of arcbhitecta, 
and increased, if that be possible, the 
tricndsbip of us, bis cvcrelopal fricnds, 

[Sitnaterrs of Solecribors 

she Commds Seal.) 


Mr. Waterhouse, who had been asked to represent 
the signatories, anid, addressing the President, that he 
thought the occasion might be compared to a bank- 
rupt's meeting with his creditors but with the parts 
reversed. There was in this case but one creditor and 
a room full of debtors who found no way out of their 
enibarrassment but by the presentation of a framed 
and illuminated TOU. Mr. Simpson's colleagues dur- 
ing his two years of office were all in debt to him, and 
they had tried to express, not their whole debt indeed, 
but their inability to repay, by the parchment now 
presented and by the gift which accompanied it. 

He might, said Mr, Waterhouse, enlarge at length on 
the natural and acquired abilities which Mr, Simpson 
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had so successfully exercised in his position as Preai- 
dent, but he waa concerned now, not with the public 
an more conspicuous aspects of Mr, Simpson's 
success but rather with those that had made so 
pleasant the intimate relationship of his colleagues 
with himself. Among them he might at least recall 
his fidelity to the cause of architecture and architects, 
his genial power as ruler of the Council, his innate tact 
in varied directions, and finally a quality of friendship 
which could only be acknowledged—aa he then did 
most heartily acknowledge it—by a handshake, 

Mr. Simpson spoke with a great deal of feeling in 
reply, but said that at the moment it was quite beyond 
him to express adequately wither his appreciation of 
the gift or the value that he placed on the friendship 
and goodwill of those who had given it. Nothing that 
had ape during his term of office had given him 
go much pleasure or had enabled him to realise as this 
had done the strength of the good feeling that he had 
always been conscious of. A. K. 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President, 

_ The Meeting for the Presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal last Monday was also made the occasion for an 
expression of members’ grateful acknowledgments to 
the retiring President for the valuable service he has 
rendered the Institute and the profession ot large 
during his tenure of the Presidential (hair, The Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, acted as spokesman, Mr. 
Simpson, he said, had brought to his task abilities of a 
very mire order, and had shown a most extraordinary 
capacity for dealing with uffaws. He had devoted 
himself and his abilities unsparingly to the Institute's 
service, and, except for the two or three months early 
in his Presidentship when his doctors had insisted on 
his suspending his activities for awhile, he had hardly 
known a dav of rest or respite from his task since 
he first took it up two years age. None but those 
who had worked with him could thoroughly appreciate 
the unflagging energy, foresight, and resourcefulness 
which he had displayed in the direction of tho Insti- 
tirte’s manifold concerns, His term of office had been 


made quite remarkable for the amount of real, serious 


and significant work, much of which had been carried 
cut at his personal instance and under his direct 
supervision. Tt wis only fitting that members should 
express in some more or Jess formal way their sense of 
appreciation and gratitude, and he would propose that 
the Meeting pass a very cordial vote of thanks to their 
Sutgoing President, Mr. John W. Simpson, for all that 
he had done on behalf of the Institute during his 
occupancy of the Chir. 

The vote was passed by acclamation, and the Presi- 
dent on rising to respond was greeted with hearty and 
long-sustained applause, He thanked Mr. Keen for 
hia generous expressions, although he greatly feared, 
he said, that he did not deserve them all, and he 
Wished aleo to thank the Meeting—and he did so from 
the bottom of his heart— for the kind way in which 
they had acquiesced in the vote, | 


The King's Birthday: R.1.B.A. Congratulations. 
On the Grd June, 1921, the Chairman of the Seruti- 
neem charged with the election of the Council and 
Standing Committees for the ensuing year of office sont 
the following telegram to His Majesty the King at 
Buckingham Palace :— | 
“ Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects assembled for their Annual Election tender loyal 
congratulations to their Gracious Patron on his birth- 
day.—C. H. Bronm, Chairman.” 
His Majesty sent the following gracious reply :-— 
“The King has received with much pleasure the 
loyal message which you have addressed to His 
Majesty on behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects assembled for their Annual Election, Tam 
desired to say that as Patron the King takes the 
keenest interest in the welfare of this Association. 
“STAMFORDHAM.” 


The 8.1.B.A. and the Institute of Scottish Architects. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, has received 
the following telegram from Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
ALRUS.A. LF], in reply to his letter regretting inability 
to accept the invitation for the Annual Convention of 
the Scottish Institute of Architects held at Dundee on 
the 20th inst. -— 

“President, Council, and) Members T.S.A. send 
fraternal and filial greeting and thanks, with regret at 
your inability to join their convention. | 

“ Paterson, President [.8.A." 


Special Election to the Fellowship. 
At the Meeting of the Council on the 20th June, Mr, 


*Ralph Knott, architect of the London County Hall, 


wis unanimously elected a Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute. This election is made under the proviso in 
Clanse 2 of the Supplemental Charter 1909, The pro- 
posers were Sir Aston Webb, PARLA., Mr. John W, 
Simpeon, President, and Mr. Maurice Webb, Member 
a Conneal. 

Building Materials. 

It is announced that the work of the Building 
Materials Supply Department of the Ministry of Health 
id naw caesplecad, and the Ministry 4 anxious to dis- 
pose Of ull the supplies that have been accumulated 
since the termination of the war, After those have been 
absorbed, the Department: will be definitely closed, and 
business will flow through the ordinary channels, It 
will be remembered that this was the policy pressed 
upon the Government by the Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board nearly two years ago. 

The Associates and Unification. 

At the meeting of the President of the Royal Inati- 
tute with the Associates on the Tth June, when the 
atopa proposed to be taken towards the unification of 
the Profession were discussed, it was decided, with a 
view to assisting the Unification Committee in ita work, 
and in order to ascertain more definitely the views of 
Associates, to appoint a committee consisting of ten 
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members, with power to add to their number. The 
following Assomates were forthwith elected to the 
Committee—viz., Mesars. W. R. Davidge, Horace 
Cubitt, K. Gammell, G. L. Elkington, J. Douglas Seott, 
Herbert A. Welch, E. Stanley Hamp, A. W. Sheppard, 
L. H. Bucknell, and H. G. Fisher. The following 
Associites have since heen co-opted: Messrs. 8. H. 
Loweth, Michael Waterhouse, and P. W. Hobbard. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 
Oth fume 1O2). 

The High Cost of Building—The Council received 
and adopted a report from the Building Industries 
Consultative Board on the subject of the high eost of 
building. (See p. 456.) 

Constitutions of Alhed Societies —The Council gave 
its sanction to certain amendments in the constitu. 
tions of the New South Wales Institute of Architects 
and the Birmingham Architectural Association. 

2A June 1021. 

Allied Societies. —The Council admitted to alliance 
with the Royal Institute, under By-law 78, the newly 
formed Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Associa- 
hon, and approved of certain amendments to the 
Rules of the Northern Architectural Association. 

Phe Archibald Dewnay Beyuest—The Council ap- 
peover a scheme for the annual award of two“ Archi- 
bald Duwnay Scholarships “ of £50 4 year each for two 
years, and one of £25 a year for two years (a total 
vearly expenditure of £250), for candidates who have 
been through the three years’ course at a * Recognised 
School.” Tho scholarahi pe will be uwarded for excel- 
lence in construction, and with the idea that the 


money should be used towards assisting the holders in® 


the further study of construction. Candidates will be 
nominated by the Schools, und the seleetion will’ he 
made by the Board of Architectural Education, if pos- 
sible without demanding the attendance of provincia! 
candidates in London. The selection will be hased 
largely on the actual school work of the candidates. 
The second year’s enjoyment. of the scholurshipe will 
Dias subject tt thi approval or yeto of the ound. 

Techmeal Lectures at the RIBA—The Council 
authorised thie irmingemont hy the Literature Stand- 
ing Committee of a series of technical lectures to be 
delivered during the month of November and the first 
fortnight of December 1921, inthe RUT BLA. Galleries. 

The University of Sheffielil—Mr, J..A. Gotch was re- 
elected to represent the R.LBLA, on the Court of 
Governors of the University of Sheffield, 

The Professional Classes Aidt Conneil.— Mr. George 
Hubbard was appointed to represent the RILIBA. on 
thin Council. 

Duration of the Session — Under By-law 57, the dura- 
tion Of the session was extended to dist July 1921, 

The Royal Commission on Fire Prevention.—The 
Building Act Committee was authorised to co-opt ad- 
ditional members representing London anid the pro- 
vinees, tind to arrange for the furnishing of evidence to 
this Royal Coniston on Fire Prevention, 


Phe Felloeship,—Unider the proviso in Clinse 2 af 
the Supplemental Charter, and in accordance with the 
provisions of By-law 12, Mr. Ralph Knott was unani- 
mousy elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

Weeden Houses and the Government Subsidy. —A pro- 
test was sent to the Ministry of Health against the sub- 
aidising of houses built of unseasoned wood. 


R.LB.A. Visit to the William Whiteley Village. 

The thind of the series of visita arranged by the Art 
Standing Committee to buildings of interest in and 
around London will take place on Saturday, ith July, 
to the Wilham Whiteley Village Homes, nr. Walton, 
Surrey. The Committee are arranging for a motor omni- 
bus to convey the party direct from Conduit Street to 
the Homes and back, It is proposed to leave Conduit 
Street at 2 p.m. and return about 7 p.m., and the oost, 
including tea, will be about 5s, per head. Members and 
Licentiates desirous of taking part are asked to com- 
municate at once with the Secretary R.LB.A. in onder 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. — 

The Times recently gave the following account af the 
village :-— 

The Whiteley Park and Village were created under the 
will of William Whiteley, who died in 1907, and left 
£1,000,000 to provide homes foraged persons, “The men, it 
Was iinwlased: were to be over G4 veare of m i", the women 
over 00, ‘The trusters, ano of whom is the Bishop of Lon- _ 
on, were given large disctetionary powers over the bene- 
fite te be provided. Having received the last instalment of 
the copital of the legacy towards the end af 1910, the trus- 
ters found, in July 1911, 9 site on the ridge known as Bue- 
hill (formerly Bargh Hill) on the weatern slopes of the Mule 
valley. The village is some 17 miles from Charing (roms, 
and two miles from Walten-on-Thanws and Weybridge. 
The 225 acres it covers formed part of the Burhill Estate, 
which appears to have been included, in the time of Henry 
VIL, in Hampton Court Forest. Within recent years the 
property passed into the hands of Lord lveagh, from whom 
the trustees made their purchase in September, L011, In 
the next year they bought the adjoining “ Fox Oak," a 
private house atanding in five acres of ground. The half- 
Hmbere! hot, commanding « view of the North Downa, 
now need aa the adminiatrative headquarters of the park, 
the Hower garden being open to the villayers, 

[tien beutiful spot, well wooded with pine trees, unidu- 
lating, and gay with heather, There are rhododendron 
walks, and many # quirt sylvan retreat, Of the opwn 
spaces one forme a recreation grognd, another is devoted 
toallotments, andl a third ino vegutable garden, 

Several architecta anid euevey ore have had » hand in 
the building of the delightful village that has arisen ayolil 
theae eurreandings. The lay-out is hased on the design of 
Mr, Frank Atkinson, and haw for ihe principal foature a 
central group inthe form ofanovtagon. Five architecta— 
Sir Aston Webb, Sir Rrnewt George, Sir Reginald HMomfiold, 
Mr. Frnest Newton, and Mr. Mervyn Macartney —were in- 
vited to design the cottages, along with Mr Atkinson and 
Mtr. Walter Cave, who had alroaty devoted themselves to 
taking the village, The external materiale were to be (he 
same ineach case: and the result is that the ootagen group. 
of dwellings varios harmoniously, the monotony too often 
the characteristic of an institution being avoided, At 
peesont there ane 240 cottages for single persons and 48 for 
marriod couples or sisters, Each of the eight eretions af 
the wtagon hase stall cottage in telophonio communica. 
Hom with the headquarters, and every cottage is oonneoted 
by bell with the staff ettiage, Among them is a t'beeat- 
not Walk (leading to the Chestnut Avenne), a Hornbeam 
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Walk, a Heather Walk, and, of courses, a Green. These 
give pen a circular road, the heart of the village, anc in 
the centre stands a monument, sealptured by Sir George 
Frampton, ft. A.,in memory of William Whiteley. North, 
evuth, east, and weet avenues intersect the village, mecting 
at the monument. 

The open-air shelter ordained by Mr. Whiteley ia being 
erected in a pleasant position at one end of the park. 
Market stores were oponed as long ago aw 1917. There is 
2 post-office, a hall ic “plotures " and plays, concerts, 
lectures, and work parties, a hospital, a club, o vais of reat, 
a brary. Provision is made fur villagers to invite thelr: 
friencls tu # short stay with them, and alao, by means of a 
moter-amnibus, for the villagers to get away themselves. 
There ip a communal kitchen, with o restaurant. There is 
also a church, built from the plans of Mr. Walter Tapper, 
The metalled roads extend to 34 miles, the gravelled paths 
he 4 orvtlers, 

The villagers number nearly 300. Each of them has had 
tu satisfy the trustees that, he or she enjoys an assured in- 
come Of at least £10 10s. a year. The income of single 
persons must not exceed £00: the joint income of married 
couples must not be more than £75. The trnatees provide 
water, clectrio light, fuel, a dootor, dentist and nurses, antl 
are empowered, at their diseretion, to pay certain money 


Allowances. Tho terms of the trust carry their liberality 


into the qualifications for residence. 


Willesden Hospital Competition Drawings, 

The Council lave lent the Institute Galleries for an 
Exhibition of the competition desiyns for the exten- 
sion of the Willesden Hospital as Willesden's War 
Memorial. Mr. Ewin T. Hall [F.] acted as Assessor 
on the nomination of the President, and seven archi- 
tects submitted designs. The premiums were awanded 
a4 follows First, Messrs. Greenaway and Newherry, 
£105; Second, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, £52 le. : Zonorarium 
of £20 each to Messra. Forsyth and Maule, Messrs. 
Ashley and Newman, Mr. W. Marchment, Messrs. 
Murrell and Piggott, and Messrs. Newman and New- 
man, The drawings will be on view from the Hth to 
the 18th July inclusive, 


The Design of the Picture Theatre. 

Major Grierson asks for the correction of the follow- 
ing points in the report of his remarks on Mr, Atkin- 
son's Paper in the last issue of the Journnan[p. 454]. 

1. The figure of sixty degrees should read ax—i.e,, 
“ with the ordinary lens distortion appears outside six 


2. Lower down the figures should ‘read 60 per cent. 
and 30 per cent, respectively, and not 60 degrees and 
OD degrees, 

3. The sentence immediately following his re- 
marks on translucent sereens should read: * Another 
reason was that there was some specular transmission, 
and the intensity of the picture varies according to the 
part of the house from which it waa viewed.” 

4. An important phrase was omitted from the re- 
marks connected with ventilation, This should read 
—" The average cubic contents of the cinema theatre 
averaged about 200 cubic feet per seat, and, based on 
two natural air changes—a liberal allowance—this 
would only provide 490 oubie feet per seat per hour 
When it was filled," 
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The Army Council have asked the assistance of the 
Council of the Royal Institute in obtaining members 
of the architectural profession to join the Army Re- 
serve of Officers as Officers for duty with the Royal 
Engineers and other technical branches of the Army in 
the event of emergency. | 

Particulars of this branch of the Service are pa be 
lished in Army Orders 550 (1920), from which the fol- 
lowing articles are extracted — 


631. An officer who has retired from Our Regular Forces 
on retired peak or with a gratuity shall be «a member of (har 
Regular Army Reserve of Officers so long ae he iw liable bo 
be recalled to Army eervice under Artiele A158... , 

652. A commission in Our Regular Army Reserve of 
Officers may be granted to an officer who las held a com- 
mission in Our Regular Forces, Our Special Reserve of 
Officers, Qur Indian Military Forces, Gur Militia, Our 
Territorial Foree, or a temporary commission in Our Now 
Armies during the war of 1914-19, provided that bis awe 
does not oxooed the Hmite laid downy for that Peserve, 

id, A commission in Our Regular Army Reserve of 
Officers may be granted to a gentleman who has served aa 
an officer or cadet in Our Officers’ Training Corpe aubjoct to 
euch Regulations ss Our Army Council may determine, ani 
he shall, if his services are accepted, receive from Us & 
commission ag an officer in Our Land Forces 

634. Our Regular Army Heserve of Officers: shall he 
divided into two clisses -— 

(Clase T.— Officers who are fit for general service, are within 
the ages preseribed in Article 685, and fulfil euch other 
conditions n¢ may be laid down by Our Army Council. 

Clase I].—All other officorm appointed to Gur Regular 
Army Reserve, | 

685, An officer shall not be appointed to Our Regular 
Army Reserve of Officers in a rank higher than that which 
he holds or was granted on retirement, or resignation, or 
relinquishment of his commission ; nor shall he be granted 
a commission if his age exereds the following :— — 


Class lL. Class IL 
Fur appointment aa :— Years. Wears. 
tnd Lieutenant ., = oO 40 
Licutenant . 20 40 
Captain a 7! os o6 ai 
Major .. _ +. .. 40 4 
Lieut.-Colunel ., i 45 ce 


ehall not apply to officers 


The ages for eich esata 
ewar Army Resorve of Officers under 


transferred to Our 
Article 681, 

On attaining the following ages an officer in Clase J, will 
be transferred to Class J, -— 


Yeurs, 
0 balterm a 
Captain . 40 
Major .. co AS 45 
Lient-Colonol ,. 3 : a0 


656, An ofticer of Our Regular Army Reserve shall be 
removed from the Reserve by notification in the London 
Gazelle on attaining the following ages :-— 


Yours. 
Subaliers, Captain or Major «. & 
Quartermaster, Riding-Maator, Lieut.- 
Colonel of Colonel os - o. 1 55 
toneral Offeors G7 


It is understood that there is an extreme shortage of 
tradeamen of all trades in the Anny, and attention is 
therefore specially dmwn to the fact that men who 
have already served are permitted to join Section D, 
of the Army Reserve direct. 
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Cricket : R.1.BLA. ¢. ALA. 

The mateh between sides representing the RBA. 
und the A.A. will take place on the ALA. ground at 
Elstree on Wednesday, 29th June. Play will begin at 
1 a.m. sharp, and stumps will be drawn at 6.30 pom. 
A motor bus with the A.A. team and supporters will 
start from the ALA, (34, Bedford Square) at 10 a.m. 
Any members of the R.T.B.A. team or su pporters who 
wish to travel by this bus to Elstree will have seats 
reserved for them if they will kindly communicate at 
once with the Secretary R.LB.A. The return fare is 
de. Od. Luneh and tea will be served on the ground : 
lunch 22. fif., tea La, 


SRE ce potion = Schosl oF Aschibectare: 
Asehitectural Aacadente. 


Professor A. BE. Richardson [F.] is in a position te 
recommend students of the School of Architecture-— 
the majority ex-Service men—who will have conm- 
pleted their courses on Tth July next. Architects and 
others requiring assistants are invited to communicate 
with Professor Richardson at University College, 
London. 

| Measuring English Gothic Work. 

A Student desiring facilities for measuring a notable 
piece of English Gothic Work during the Vacation is 
requested to communicate with Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
2 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. ; 

New Architect F.5.A. 

Mr. Louis Anibler LF.) has been elected a Fellow of 

the Society of Antiquarins. 


Change of Address. 
Mr. Henry J. Chetwood [¥.] has transferred his 
office from 5, Bedford Row to No, 1, Montague Street, 
Russell Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 1h, 


Modern Practical Joinery. 

Messrs. B.T, Bataford will shortly issue the Fourth 
Edition of Mr, Goorge Ellis’s Moefern Practical Ff oinersg, 
The author has endeavoured in this work to meet new re- 
quirements and to incorporate modern develupnicnts in 
accordance with the altered state of the trades by increasing 
the chapters.on Joinery Machines and their Processes, by 
extending thie sections dealing with Shop Fronts avail Fit- 
tings, Showcases, ete., and by including new chapters on 
Fittings formal! Houses, etc. The book ts arranged ini 
progressive form, dealing comprehensively with the ole- 
mentary parts of the subject and advancing atopy bey whe tus 
the most difficult and elaborate examples, It is to be 
published in ono volume, but, in order to mont the pecs 
of those who wish tostudy the subject by degrees, it is also 
to be issued in three parta, each of which will form u 
wparato troativr, 





Practical ee, for Daliders and Architesta. (The Directly (nef wl 


7 ) ity, J. Ke. Paynter Nae 
Westlag Syatema: Bosign of Kut Water ani Steam Heating Apparatus. 





- Mayne, Consulting Engineor, Head of of 
onl Veotllation, Hoyal Technical Oollege, Glargew, org 
1021. et. , Green & Co., SU, Paternoster Row. 
nfnreed Concrete ont ina Nutehell, “With 10) L0.C 
as, Gi neh ? Br. lind, ty pow (Ea Fw, Bp tides Toya 
i = J a or ne : = Pe ie a a, Leta, By. Lay . " 
The Structural E Pockrt- Bod. By Ewart At a ! 


. 1k, ret, [BT Haliford, 4, High Holbin) 
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MINUTES, XVI. 

_ At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Oniinary) of the 
Session 1020-21, held Monday, 20th June 1921, at 8.20 ppm. 
—FPresent: Mr. John W. Simpeon, President, in the Chair ; 
56 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 38 Asao- 
ciatos (including 3 member of the Council), 4 Licrntiates, 
l Hon. Fellow, 3 Hon. Associates, and pamerotn visitore— 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 6th June, having been pub- 
lished inthe Jowmsar, were taken ae read cad algned as 
correct. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
mf the Royal Gold Meda) to Bir Edwin Lotyens, R.A. [F.) 

Having been invested with the Medal, Sir Edwin Lutyens 
briefly expreased his thanks. 

On the motion of the Hon. Seeretary, Mro Arthur Koen, 
a Voto of Thanks was passed by seclamation to the vutgoing 
President for the important services‘he had rendered the 
Institute and the profession during his tenure of office. 

The President having responded, the proceedings termi- 
nated, and the meeting tose at 1.10 pom. 








NOTICES. 

special Genera] Meeting, 4th July: Housing Fees. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
Monday, (th July 192), at 8 p.m., when the Chair- 
man will move the following resolutions — 

(1) That Clause 9 of the Seale of Professional 
Charges be altered to read as followa: “ In the 
case of housing schemes and laving out estates 
special arrangements may be required in excep- 
hiona! circumstances, but for ordinary purposes 
the scales of fees are the same oa those set out 
in the Ministry of Health's General Housing 
Memoranda No. 31, Ne, 51/D and No. 52,* 

(2) That the Ministry of Health's General Housing 
Memoranda No. 31, No. §1/D and No. 52,7 set- 
ting out the fees payable to architects in con- 
nection with State-aided housing schemes, as. 
agreed with the Ministry of Health by the 
R.LB.A. and the Somety of Architects, be in- 
corporated as an Appondixygto the Seale of Pro- 
fessional Charges published in the R.LBA. 
KALENDAR. 


* To be obtalood at 1M, Stalloncry Cifier, prior ii, per copy. 
The full text of Memorandum No. 01 is printed in the JOURNAL fur 
Siet July; (St, pp, - { al of So, 81/1) ord -shaabatn . wl 
Frenne of fatal atandined achrovs, in the curren! bower of tye 








ASOT AST ARCHITECT wanted (or Raat, Recut Oy ener: kirertege 
tery ROBLA., 0 Comibtalt Sireet, . . 









APPOINTHEST at Hankow.—Fulty quali 
ort? Aveletaurt wanted for ankow, W. 
agen bolhtiings, office orks, reeidemihel fate, ete, 


OH dietall enti. ABA, orrnd, met ore thas #0 years age, 
botall ewmential. A bt inore than 4) yours 4 


yeute In the fired place, full partienlars to Mr. Cyril A. Farry, 
oo (ioldera Manor Drive, Molders Ureeneew te sai . 
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THE UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION OF THI 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 
By Jonnxn W. Siupson, Membre Corr. de (Trstitut de Irauce. 
Address delivered at the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Conference at Liverpool, 24th June 1921. 


HAVE been asked to sav a few words about the Unification and Registration of our profession, 
with regard to which I have been privileged to play oa leading part during the term of my 
Presidency, 

As you know, T came into office immediately after the sigumg of peace in 1919, and found myself 
at the head of a Counei!l of whose activity and energy if is impossible to speak too Inghly. With 
such an instrument at my disposal, and the support and goodwill of an extraordinarily loval profession 
at my back, it seemed clear that the time had come te attempt that reconstruction of our organisation 
which had long been felt necessary. There was much latent dissatisfaction, cpecially among the 
younger men. It was felt that had the profession been able to speak with a single voice, we could 
have made it heard with far more effect than we did during the war, and in the muitial stages of 
national reconstruction. Architects were divided into two main groups engaged upon more or less 
the same work, and these, though not perhaps actually hostile to one another, were in a position 
of rivalry. Instead of bringing their united weight to bear on subjects of importance to the profession, 
their force was dissipated in desultory efforts, sometimes not even in the same ilirection. The Royal 
Institute and the Society were harmful to one another, and the lack of a single and representative 
headship paralysed all attempts of the profession to intervene in publie matters with the effect to 
which iis nombers, and its importance in our social system, entitled tt ‘ha Institute itself needed 
knitting up far more closely with its offspring, ihre Allied Socrebpes, 

This want of harmony of which I have spoken was, however, but relative and superticial. The 
profession, as I have just said, 15 extraordinarily loyal, very free from jealousy, and ready and willing 
to work together for the common good. We have only to look for a moment at the divisions which 
rivace other liberal professions to see, with a justifiable complacence, that we ure already far more 
ailvanced than they towards the ideal of unity ; that our task is, in comparison with theirs, a light 
one: and that we are actually on the verge of achieving such « gold and effectual orgamsation of 
Hritish architects, as exists in no other profession in the world. It ts a great and inspiring thonght, 
The accomplishment is within our reach at this moment. Let us put aside any small differences 
of opinion «3 to methods, and mike one final, courageous step—all together—to make the Royal 
Institute of British Architecta the single orgunisation for the whole profession. The effort is well 
worth while. We are already uniqne—the greatest, most effectively orgamieed, body of architeets in 
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the world. In no other country has our profession attained such authority as the Royal Instituty — 
has achieved in this, It controls the whole architectural education in the Universities and Schools of 
the Empire ; dispenses great honours ; ennobles the creat architects of the world by the award of the. 
Royal Gold Medal; sets the standards of remuneration of professional conduct, of examination, for 
all architects of the Kingdom ; and, after revolutionising the conduct of architectural compotitions, 
is now able to, and does, dictate just and reasonable terms for its members to every Government and 
Municipal authority with regard thereto. 

With Umty must come Registration—the elosing of this great profession, whose proper practice 
needs long and costly training, to the unqualified quack. I do not propose to await the dilatory 
inethods of Parliament, before getting Registration in hand. ‘True, wo shall need an Act to legalize 
it, and as soon as the final touches are put to Unification, we must get our Bill drafted, and pushy it 
forward. But it may take some time to get it through both Honses ; and there is no reason why we 
should not set up the Register at once, with our own Registrar, and have a machinery in working 
order to which the Government will only need to give legal confirmation. It will supply the strongest 
possible evidence that the thing we ask for is needed, is practicable, and that reputable architects are 
nnanimous in demanding it. 

Matters have moved so rapidly during the past two years, that it may be convenient, ut this 


moment, to recall the steps by which we have advanced to the point at which we now find ourselves. 


At the very first meeting of my first Council, it was resolved, unanimously, to make a fresh effort 
to unify the profession : a resolution which was acclaimed by the whole professional press. Next, a 
General Meeting of the Royal Institute appomted representatives of every architectural body in the 
Emyire, of the different clusses of the Institute, of the Assistants'Union, and of architects nnuttached 
to any Society, to form a Committee which should proceed to organise the Unification and Registration 
of the profession. This Committee was naturally a very large one. It met for the first time, an 
oceasion which will I think be marked hereafter as historical, on 20th July 1920; and appointed as 
its Chairman the President of the Royal Institute, and as Vice-Chairman the President of the Society, 
with the Hon, Secretary of the Institute as its Hon. Secretary. 1] take this opportunity af acknow- 
ledging with profound gratitude, the loyal support I have received from these two colleagues, Sir 
Chas. Ruthen and Mr. Keen. The hard work these gentlemen have done is known but to few, but it 
bas entitled them to the hearty thanks of their. profession. 

The proceedings of the Committee were notable for complete, and perhaps unexpected, absence 
of diseord ; they there and then set up a Sub-Committee to work out details, and elected its members, 
to the number of nineteen. Two alternative proposals were diseussed ond referred to the Sub- 
Committee ; the first, the absorption of all architects into one great body: the second, the federation 
of the existing bodies, and the formation of a central Council of their representatives. 

With no loss of time the Sub-Committee set to work, the record of their discussions forming a 
substantial volume. On Sth April they produced the expected report on the machinery for working 
out the two alternative proposals, which have become known os “ Scheme A“ and “ Scheme PB." 
In order to prevent delay, this Report was communicated at once to all members of the parent 
Committee, so that they might be able to consult. their constituents upon it, before meeting to receive 
it formally. 

The main Committee met again on 12th May last, and proceeded to diseass the Report. It is 
worth noting that this Committee has adopted the methods of the new diplomacy, approved of— 
but not followed by—the Peace Conference. Their meetings have not heen private, but opin to the 
press, with the result that the whole course of their discussion can be followed in the published reports, 
The result has fully justified the procedure, | 

After full debate, the principle of “ Scheme A" was adopted, nemine contradicente: and the 
following resolutions were passed :— 
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(2) That the matter be referred to the Sub-Committees to consider details and report to the Main Committee, 

(3) That the Committec recommend the Royal Institute to draft such alterations to ite Charter and By-laws as 
may be necessary to comply with the principle of Scheme A, adopted this day by the Unification and Registration 
Committee, and to confer with the Council of tho Society of Architects as to conditions of membership. 

(4) That six additional representatives of the Allied Societios be selected by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
from the members of the Main Committee to serve upon the Sub-Committee. 

The effect of these resolutions is that the Society of Architects has agreed to amalgamate with 
the Royal Institute, and form one great Organisation; subject only to satisfactory arrangements 
with regard to classification. 

The Council of the Royal Institute immediately accepted these resolutions, appointed a Com- 
mittee to draft the alterations in the Charter and By-Laws needed to give effect to them, and directed 
a conference with the Society to arrange details. 

In the meantime, the Assoctates of the Institute had met Mr. Keen and myself to talk over the 
position, in so far as it concerns their own class. As you know, a scheme had been prepared for 
fusion of the Royal Institute and the Society in 1911; this proved abortive by reason of the opposition 
especially of the Associate class, which now consists, practically, wholly of men who have passed 
the Examinations. I felt therefore that they had a right to be consulted as to their views, before we 
went too far, It is pleasant to record that a high note of responsibility was struck at this meeting. 
The great importance of the movement was fully recognized, and the fact that some self-sacrifice 
was necessary by members of the Royal Institute in order to attain the end in view. I am convinced 
that we have the Associates behind us in our efforts. 

The President and Seeretary of the Soeiety, with Mr. Saderove, their Past-President, have, since 
that, met the Royal Institute Committee, and agreed general lines with them. 

Tt is felt that it is undesirable to make any serious alteration to the Associates class. A certain 
number of undoubtedly qualified members of the Society will join us as Fellows of the Royal Institute, 
others will join a new Class of ‘‘ Members R.1.B.A.” in which we propose to incorporate our own 
Licentiates. Members of Allied Societies, on the report of their Councils, will be admitted to the same 
Class, also unattached qualified men after serntiny by the Couneil of the R.LB.A. In order to 
strengthen the Associates class, we propose to institute a special examination for “ Members" desiring 
admission thereto—from Associates they can proceed to the Fellowship subject to the present qualify- 
ing requirements. The “ Members” class ig to be closed after a certain limited period of invitation, 
and will thus expire in course of time, leaving two permanent degrees of membership of the Royal 
Institute—the Fellows, and the Associates. During their existenee they will have voting powers, of 
what exact degree is not yet determined. 

Such is the general outline of the situation at the present date. The details have still to come 
before the Council, but it is well that you should know how far we have come along this long road—a 
road with far less numerous obstacles than we once feared. I do not hope that everyone will be 
entirely sutished with everything proposed. There are always some who hesitate to take the necessary 
step, always some who criticise and raise objections—very useful people they are, too, But it is 
only by the sacrifice of some of our own pet views—we are all ready to sacrifice the views of others— 
that weshall attain real solidity and unity. We have never been so near it as on this 24th day of Jnne 
1921. The finishing touches only are wanted to complete the structure we have together raised, with 
such pains and mutual forbearance. Who shall dare take the responsibility of wrecking—on any selfish, 
iny personal grounds—the Temple of Concord we are erecting, not for ourselves, but for the future 
wool of those who follow us? 


= 
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Discussion os tHe Formosa Appnrss, 


Mr. HAsSTWeELL Grayson | F.) (Liverpool) said the Preai- 
dent was quite right indaying that what hod taken place in 
the period he had reviewed had been far and away the most 
important on matters architectural that had ever taken 
place, and they owed a greatdealtohim, He thoughttwo 
things very greatly in Mr. Simpson's favour were : (1) that 
he had got the Institute more into touch with the provinces, 
and inmidentally the provinces more into touch with the 
Inwtitute: and (2) he had advanced registration o stage 
further. In the provinees they were convineed registra- 
tionists long before they were in London, but registration 
aeemed! hopeless without tinification. They all felt that 
unification must be putin hand. No one liked it, but it 
Waa ttbeolutely necessary. ‘The recent discussion in Portia. 
ment on the Uentivte Bill showed how everything de- 
pended on unity. One of the things the President had 
done was to get inte touch with the Assoviates. It was 
absolutely necessary to carry the younger men, who were a 
strong and live force. So for an he understood the pro- 
posala, the Associates and younger men generally in the 
provinces would think very much aa the Assoolates wha 
recently met the President and Mr. Keen. They were ex- 
tremely indebted to Mr. Simpson for initiating the Con- 
ferenoe, and for giving thom so lucid on explanation of a 
subject which bristled with difficulties. If they could get 
registration through tn the next «ix or eight years he (Mr. 
Grayson) would be very well content. 

Mr. Ginnenr Frasee [| F.) (Liverponl) said he always felt 
that the serious trouble, which seemed now to have dia- 
appeared, in connection with unifioation was the Society of 
Architects ; it waa very plenaant indeed te know that the 
Soclety had practically agreed to throw in its lot with the 

Royal Institute, and make one headyuarters and one 


governing body, Hoe thought, on behalf of the Liverpool 


Society of Architects, he waa jostified in saying that they in 
Liverpool would give whole-hearter suppoit, backuns they 
wore all very keen to see unity in the profession and tin sen 
themechves enrolled with the governing bady, 

Mr. H. T. Rocktaxy [¥.] (Birmingham) said they all 
realised that registration involved the roping in of the 
whole of the profession. It looked rather like a man who 
had been convineed that he had pot a disease whieh had to 
be remedied, and as soon as he was told he was to take the 
medicine he began to jib, He thought they would find 
that that would he the case with a large nomher of rem- 
bere of the Inatitute, partionlarly the Asanciate class, Hoe 
thought it deplorable that any reaponsible architects should 
sign their names (to cuch «letter as had recently appeared in 
the professional Preas, Twoof tho signatorics of that letter 
weon Vie. Presidents of the Institute, He did nat call it 
ericket that men whe liad heen neocinted with the ‘ene 
mittee which had propared the scheme of unification should 
write a fetter like that to the Pree, a letter which could not 
fail to do harm. If the acheme went through, aa he 
heartily hoped it would, they would all have to acknow- 
ledge a very great debt of gratitude to the President for the 
work he had done in eoonection with the matter. 

Mr. Thos. KR. Mrenuns [ F.) (Sunderiand| said that they 
Inthe North were very pleased with the unification acheme, 
The woly difieulty that appeaced to him was the distinctian 
between Members and Associates, the absence of sufficient 
reward fur work, and the ox pense of education, , 

Professor 5. D. Ananixan LF.) anid the members of thr 
Couneil of the Institute appreriated what the President had 
done toe bring thie matter to the very satisfactory inaue 
which he had set owt, Dt soemed they had eome to two 
interesting Peotone wad a stage in the procedure whore 
it moet be loft to very careful diplomacy as to arranging 
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torms with the Society of Architects, and he thought the 
beat thing they could do was to leave it with those who 
were dealing with it without disturbing the nogotiations at 
this stage; and the second one, which was more important 
atill, was gently to remind the Associates that in the past a» 
great deal of opposition had come from that body, and 
that, if there was a unanimous wish on the part of the whole 
profession goncrally to bring about unification in so far as 
they possibly could, the Associates should approach the 
matterin a conciliatory attitude. 

Mr. Stantey Hamre [4.) said the Associates’ Commitice 
had sat onep, and were now waiting to receive suggestions 
or help from the Associates throughout thecountry. They 
wou meet again next week, and it wae hoped that the 
provincial societies would, as far naa possible, give their 
views, #0 that they might, in drawing up-the report to be 
received by the Associates, represent fully the feelings of 
the Associate class, He was quite sure that any suggestion 
brought before that Committee would be very carefully 
considered and the proposal would come forth with the 
tnanimous support of that Committee, It was hoped that 
all the Assoviates would accept the verdiot and support the 
decision. The whole matter would be thoroughly thrashed 
out and the interests of the Associates would be taken very 
eeriously to heart, Most of the Associates had worked and 
studied hard to pass the examination, and that, perhaps. 
was one of the great reasons why the Associates were 
anxiout that the hononr they had gained through their 
hard work should not be lightly or unduly ancrifiond, 

Mr. Antoun Kees! F.), referring to the letter which had 
appeared inthe Presson the subject of reyvistration, aaid he 
wae quite at a loss to understand the purpose of that letter. 
It was totally insecurate in its facts, and he could not 
eet why it had been pot forward, Hoe had written a reply 
which would be sent to the loading societies, In the first 

ee the letter said the proposal was to bring all architents 
in to the Institute, which was quite incorrect. The infen- 
tion was to invite all qualified architects to make applica- 
Lion te enter the class tor which they were qualified. The 
letter went on to aay there was no reference made to regis- 
tration in the Report issued by the Committee, As a 
matter of fact, the subject of regixtration was referred to 
again nnd denin, and it was pointed out clearly that vere 
had been taken. Therefore it was, in his judgment, totally 
inaccurate anil misleading, and ought newer to have been 
written, 

Major H.C, Comerrs | F.] said there was one point only 
in which he was particularly interested, becawen he did not 
represent any body or party in the United Kingdom, He 
would like all members of the Institute, of the Soclety, antl 
all men who were architects but wero mombers of no 
nooo, to roaljae tat there waa an Empire, and that there 
were Dominions beyond the seas which had architecte who 
were members af the Royal Institute amongst them, and 
they wanted in tho Dominions to restioe unity quite as 
much as architeots did in this country, 

The Paestpest, in reply, sail the unanimity of the meet- 
ing dil the profession enormous credit. There waa no 
other profession in which people of diverse views would dis- 
cuss sock a queation without an atom of bitterness and 
witha whole-hearted desire to attain the one end they had 
inview, Hedid not attach much importance ta the letter 
which waa sent to the papers, becausn thore were always 
people who hesitated ; hut so long as they all reached the 
desired endl it did not matter how they started. They 
hight not ho able to meet every little objection—it was not 
ot all likely that everybody would agree to everything—bat 
hay wonld all agree on the main things which mattered, 
and with « little spirit of give and take and self-sacrifice he 
ee ae they could adjust such minor differencea as 
oxis 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

By Maveres E. Wene, D.5.0,, M.C. | FJ 
Read before the Liverpool Confrrence of Architects, 2th June. 
Ix accepting an invitation to address this Conference 
upon the subject of “* Official Architecture " I did so 
with considerable rluctance, well knowing that it is 
a thorny subject. At the same time it is one which 
must be faced both by architects in private practice 
and by those who are employed as architects by the 
Government and municipalities all over the country. 
In any discussion which may follow this paper, which 
is limited by order to 15 minutes, we shall all remem- 
ber that any grievances which private architects ma y 
have against the architectural bureaucracics that are 
now increasing in nunibers and size are due to the 
syatemandnottothe individual. lamnotsurethat the 
official architect is not in many cases the person with 
the greater grievance, as he is frequently employed 
todo work at a salaryaltogetherincommensurate with 

his ability and the importance of his work. 

Ttis sandy open to every man to choose between 
the risk of making for himsalf a practice or entering 
into a saluried contract witha public body. The Royal 
Institute hes a clear duty to perform in the case of 
either, for we must see that every avenue is kept 
open for the young architect, by competitions or 
other honourable means, to make for himself a 
private practice, and also that the terms of em- 
ployment of architects by public bodies are fair 
and equitable and that the men are qualified to per- 
form the duties expected of them. But beyond 
cither of these it ia the duty of the Royal Institute, for 
the good both of the public and of the profession, to 
do all in its power to assist in promoting the finest 
architecture. At the present time I think I am on safe 
ground in saying that not only architects but everyone 
who is interested in the cities in which they dwell are 
all over the country becoming alarmed at the enor- 
mons growth since the war of Architectural Depart- 
ments in official bodies, and are asking themselves 
whether this is going to make for the best architectural 
results. Evidence that the publicis becoming genuinely 
interested in the architecture of their cities is shown by 
the growing membership of the London Society, which 
was formed in recent. years by Londoners to watch 
over matters which affect or may affect the amenities 
of their city, The best known and the largest of these 
public departments is, of course, the Office of Works, 
now controlled by a new and sympathetic First Com- 
hissioner in the porson of Lord Crawford, an Hono- 
rary Follow of this Institute. I quote this department 
as itis, I believe, the instigator of official architecture 
in this country, and what the Office of Works dovs 
to-day municipalities will do to-morrow, = 

This department of State was founded in 1852 for 
the maintenance of public buildings, royal palaces, 
royal parks, etc,, and as time went on it was entrusted 
with the design and erection of certain public buildings 
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of a special character, such as post offices. I think it 
will be recognised that under any form of government 
some such department is essential forthis maintenance 
and repair work, for preliminary surveys and the 
supervision of estimates and contracts and general 
administrative duties, Of recent years, however, 
the Office of Works haa shown signs of exceeding 
these duties. But during the war, owing to the 
need of conserving and regulating the supply and 
use Of building materials, the Office of Works had 
many other duties thrown upon it—e.g,, the designing 
and building of factories and the provision of various 
arringements for our fighting forces in England and 
France. No architect was ever heard to grumblo at 
their taking over such work during that difficult time, 
That they did the work wall, though at a coat which 
will never be known accurately, is admitted, but, with, 
one or two exceptions, I do not think the credit for it 
over filtered through, as far as the public is concerned, 
to the individua] Neier: and that, to my mind, is 
one of the principal objections to official architecture, 
upon which | ‘will touch later. 

The point we are considering at the moment is that 
these developments resulted in an increase of staff of 
from 384 in 1913 to 581 in 1920, and in the estimates 
for the ensuing year it has risen to 997, nearly three 
times the pre-war number; while in one year, 1419-90, 
the salary list for this class of employee alone had 
nsen from £278,000 to £455,000. Some of this post- 
war increase is, of course, due to housing, of which the 
Office of Works and other municipalities have endea- 
voured to secure the hon'’s share—work which can 
hardly be said to come within the sphers of a State 
Department in normal times, and will no doubt be 
dropped when the need for more houses is over. Dr. 
Adiison was the pilot of these schemes. Now that 
the Government have dropped the pilot it is to be 
hoped that the course is clear for private enterprise 
again to take the helm. Many of us think that this 
work should not have been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and that they have placed a needless burden on 
the taxpayer by doing so. The enormous increase 
in staff in the Office of Works is reflected in the 
establishment of similar but amaller staffs all over the 
country. For instance, I understand that in this city 
the whole of the housing is being carried out officially, 
Nearly every County Council or municipal authority 
of any importance has followed the lead of the Office 
of Works and set up departments to deal with hous- 
ing; housing directors, assistant directors, commis- 
sioners and other new officials have sprung up like 
mushrooms, Are they really necessary, and when the 
need for housing is over what will become of them ? 
Is not the danger very real that other architectural 
work erate une for them at re eee ex- 
pense ? Already there arv signs of this happening in 
London, though I believe the present need for SOneane 
has for the moment nipped some ambitious achemes in 
the bud. A recent Cabinet Order, I understand, laid 
it down that the Office of Works should act for all the 
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departments of State except the three fighting forces, 
but already, almost before the ink with which that 
Order was written was dry, designs were prepared in 
the department fora Royal Air Force College at Cran- 
well, Their design for a pylon at Hyde Park Corner 
will not soon be forgotten, and 1 belicve that designs 
have also been prepared for a building to extend the 
accommodation of Somerset House on an adjoining 
site. A great building for the Ministry of Pensions is 
actually in course of erection from their designs, Re- 
cently, since the Government hasdoclared foreconomy, 
ithas, [beleve, beendecided to giveupthearchitectural 
or building departments of the three fighting services 
and hand over all building work required by them, as 
well as the other departments, to the tender mercies of 
the Office of Works. What that means you can guess. 
Af the Office of Works decide to keep all new work in 
ther own office, it means an enormous extension of 
official architecture, further increases of staff, and a 
very serious blow to the practice of private architects 
in this country. These are all portents of what we 
may expect, and we may further expect a similar sort 
of expansion of the duties of other official architectural 
bodies all over the country, with the consequent in- 
creases Of staff and salaries of which the taxpayer has 
had considerable experience recently in other cases. 

In the time at my disposal I have only been able to 
touch very broadly on the growth and expansion of 
the Office of Works as the prototype, and have avoided 
any details which might lead into the more thorny by- 
paths of acrimonious discussion rather than the broad 
highway of general principle to which I have tried to 
idhere, The broad questions before the Conference 
are these: First, do we as architects believe that the 
finest architecture is produced, or is likely to be pro- 
duced, by a system of private enterprise or of State 
officialdom? [ft would be possible to say a great deal 
on the unfair competition which arises when architects 
have to compete for work with corporations and muni- 
cipalities who have the powerand money behind them, 
Tt would be possible to say even more on the hardships 
which architects suffered during the war by reason of 
the enforced stoppage of private work, and since the 
és owing | to the peeaiies restrictions on so-called 
luxury buildings, which have done more than anything 
else to handicap the return to normality in the build 
ing trade; but these are largely matters of past history 
now, and the question I have asked is the one that 
really matters, and in which we may expect the public 
to take realinterest, Iam glad thot this topic should 
be raised in this city, becanse you have here the two 
great buildings of Elmes and Seott which help to make 
it famous, both of which are the product of individual 
genius, and both of which gave the opportunity to 
young men, by open competition, of making their 
mark in the world and of saring their names on the 
roll of England's great architects, Could either have 
done this, working as part of a Government of muni- 
cipal machine? Thatisa question not-for me but for 
this Conference to answer. 
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The next question T should like to ask the Confer- 
ence to con: ider is this: What part does official archi- 
tecture play in assisting the profession to raise the 
standard of education in architecture? Theirs is a 
golden opportunity, but has it been taken? In 
France the winner of the Prix de Rome is on his return 
given some building of public im portance to look after, 
just o sufficient start for a young man entering on his 
life’scareer. Herein Baia hancnot heard of any 
Government or Muneipal scheme of this sort. Again, 
lam glad that this question arises in Liverpool, 1s it 
was in your school under Professor Reilly that Mr. 
Bradshaw, the first English Prix de Rome winner, re- 
ceived his architectural education. To help men of 
this calibre when starting by giving them independent 
positions of trust under the local authorities without 
intetfering with their private work would be, I sulimit, 
of great benefit to the country and of great honour to 
the officials who originate it. 

One last question. Is there not a danger lest the 
great incentive of competition be lost in an official 
architecture? Most mon who are men have ambition 
toexcel. Inanyartan artist whois worth his salt be- 
lieves in his work and is proud of it, He likes to have 
it recognised os his. He resents it being labelled 
L.C.C. or Office of Works. I cannot help thinking 
that any system which does that is, peo facto, dead 
I believe that the time will come when the Royal In- 
stitute will have to insist that any member of the In- 
stitute who works for a firm—and many big firms 
now, as you know, have large architectural staffs—for 
a Government Department or fora Municipality, must 
only do so on the understanding that lis name is at- 

ehed as the designer oi the building, and that he is 
properly recognised as its author. Again, Iam glad 
that this point should be raised in Liverpool bécause 
you have here one of the finest examples of modern 
commercial buildingsin the world in the Cunard Build- 
ing we at to see to-day, and although J feel sure there 
is an architect's department in this shipping organisa- 
hon for administrative duties, there oly ag at- 
tempt to obscure in its officialdom the names of the 
distinguished architects of their Liverpool offices— 
Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse. Where in my opinion 
the officials who had the control of the whole of the 
site of this and the adjoining buildings made a mistake 
was in allowing the three to be designed and placed as 
the y have been. Here was an opportunity for official 
architecture to function in a legitimate way and lay 
down the broad principles upon which this site, the 
gateway of England from America, was to be laid out. 
Americans, at their first landing in England, would 
then have been spared the conglomeration of towers 
snd domes which display no sign of any attenspt at 
composition and have no relation with each other or 
anything else. 

This paper is but a rudimentary sketch of my 
thoughts on Official Architecture : it is for you to ox- 
press an opinion on the effect of the growth which such 
architecture may have upon our art: it is for you te 
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protest against its growth if you think fit or,if you 
prefer, to stimulate it. Whatever your decision is, it 
will carry great weight among your professional 
brethren in London, and if you can make it known toa 
wider and more important public I believe it will have 
important results. It is, at any rate, a subject of 
whom the First Aid Nurse would say “ Give him air.” 
I have endeavoured to do co without raising a storm. 
If there are any official architects present, as I hope 
there are, they will perhaps answer the questions I 
have raised, SSE ulways that itis a difficult task 
to read a paper dealing with two branches of a tree 
which spring from the same root and arow difterent- 
eoloured flowers. It would be simple to a botanist: to 
an architect it presents a problem which in many 
years has found no satisfactory solution. | 


Ar, W. E. Witte! F.}, in opening the discussion, said 
Mr. Webb admitted it was appropriate that there should 
be qualified men to attend to architectural problems which 
ooourt in connection with any great organisation, and they 
all admitted that was the ease, The great question was, was 
it good that official architecture should be conducted as it 
appeared to be going to be conducted in future? It must 
bo remembered that all those public affairs, whether muni- 
elpal or Parliamentary, were governed by sey ratio were 
elected ; they had their own views as to how things should 
be done, and they were not, unfortunately, guided by those 
who had prof nal experience of high professional stan- 
darda, The first thing that entered the mind of the ordinary 
man when he had to decide whether a building should be 
put up by an official ora private architect, was the question 
of money. Wae it not cheaper to have work done by the 
official architect? The London County Council a fow years 
ago had a difficulty with regard toone of its joba which cost 
a good deal more than it ought to havedone, but there waa 
another job which cost lesa than it was expected to, and the 
lows on the one was put against the gain on the other, and 
the two were shown together. That made it extremely difi- 
cult to arrive at any question of cost. People who worked 
for Government departments worked very difierently from 
those who worked for private individuals, and once @ 
man was employed on Government work or official work it 
waa extremely difficult to get him out of office for o long 
time after he waa really required. Thero was very little 
doubt that all Government offices, without exception, were 
very mach larger than they ought to be, and consequently 
they were more expensive. The experience during the war 
of bad management in high quarters wae such that the na- 
tion ought to be wary of the danger of professional work 
done ina bureauoratic manner. There was anothor question 
which came into the mind of the elected man, and it waa 
this: Tf a nomber of schools, a post office, howses, or oven 
lavatories, were to beerected, waait not better to have them 
all done by one man who by hisexpenence knew what ought 
to be done in technically fitting up such places? That, 
he thought, had an element of truth in it. The solution 
of the question might very well lic in collaboration; he 
could not ace why it should not be possible to utilise the 
experionce of the Office of Works, of any other official 
architectural department, in the details of the work, which 

ght not be solved inthe best way if put ont to a private 
architect. Ho thought the meeting might, reasonably and 
properly, pass o resolution to the effect that the Conference 
views with-daeh and increasing anxiety the development 
of the official architect. 

Major H. ©. Comuerre [| F.) said he thought they shonld 
deal with the matter more from the point of view of the 
private citizen who was auflering from official architecture, 
and they might arrive at some means by which they could 
persuade the electors that it would be in the interests of 
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the public at large if some other method were devined by 
which public buildings were put up. If they attacked the 
qucestion from the paint of view that it was uneconomic he 
thought they would get the public to understand a good 
deal more of what it meant to them than if they attached 
itfrom the point of view of architecture pure and simple. 
Mr. H. LI. Becxwrrn (a member of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration) said the Liverpool okt Sedat had increased the 
work which had been given out from the Corporation, but 
a great deal more work might be put out, to the benefit of 
covery body and the community at ae. Tt was very fitting 
that anch o resolution as had been referred to should be 
passed by the meeting, and he was sure it would receive 
eympathotic hearing by the Liverpool Corporation. 
Professor Anencrom ne [ 4.) enid that one section of Mr. 
Webb's Paper seemed rather to confuse housing achemes 
with the question of official architecture. They were not 
there to criticise the housing scheme, but the employment of 
architects under that echeme, and he thought the Royal 
Inatitute did not take asatrong line as it might have done 
at the outeet. The Roval Institute got a achedule of prices 
and charges arranged, butdhey did not seo that that matter 
waa carnied outasit ought to have been done, anid enforced 
on the Local Authorities by the Housing Commissioners. 
Professor &. D. Answean [FP .) said there waa nv doubt 
that the present was an opportune moment to take the 
matterin hand, and the profession should do so in no un- 
certain manner, They must first deal with it themeelven, 
and make up their minds as to what they wanted, and then 
take the public inti their confidence. If they could eet the 
public behind them they would have dine something really 
Pearsons im getting architectural work back into their own 
nds and in putting the (ffice of Works in the place which 
it occupied some fifty years ago, | 
_ Tho ollowing resolution was formally moved by Mr. Wil- 
link, seconded by Major Corlette, and unanimously carried : 
“That this Congresa views with deep and growing appre- 
hension the mothade of the Office of Works and other official 
bodies with regard to the designing of buildings to be erected 
by pee funds." It waa decided to forward the resolution 
to the Council of the Royal Institute to deal within London, 








BUILDING CONTRACTS. 
Paper and Discussion at the Liverpool Conference. 
Ma. Szan.es-Woon, in opening his Paper on “ Build- 
ing Contracts’ at the Liverpool Conference, stated 
that at a Conference between representatives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society of 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, the Institute of Builders, and 
the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, held at the R.I.B.A. on the Sth May, the 
President of the Royal Institute in the Chair, tt was 
Resolved “ That a new Form of Conditions of Con- 
tract between Employers and Builders should be 
drawn up for general use in England and Wales.” Mr. 
Searles-Wood went on tosay that in view of this Reso- 
lution it was thought that a discussion on Conditions 
of Contract would be of interest to the Conference. 
His Paper consisted mainly of extracts from Captain 
E. J. Rimmer’s Paper, “* Legal Difficulties in the Ad- 
ministration of a Building Contract,” read before the 
Royal Institute in March, 1919, arid published in the 
JourNAtR.1.B.A. for June of that-year, the Paperdeal- 
ing principally with the various Forms of Contract 
used during the war, Mr. Searles-Wood said that the 
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R.L.B.A. Lump Sum Contract gave the architect's 
view of what the Conditions of Contractshould be. It 
stood to-day as the accepted form which had been 
found to work antisfactonly for forty years. That 
dome form of Lamp Sum Contract muat be found if the 
building public was: to undertake building schemes 
was certain. All the other forms referred to in Capt. 
Rimmer's Paper had been toed during the war, with 
the result that their clients had found building so ex- 
pensive that work was practically ata standstill. In 
conclusion, Mr. Searles-Wood quoted the resolution 
passed by the Conference above mentioned at their 
accond meeting, Viz. : 

The B.LEB.A., the Society of Architects, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, the In- 
stitute of Builders and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employors, are together giving their attention to 
the preparation of an agreed Form of Conditions of Con- 
tract for the Building Trade to be applicable to England 
and Wales. Their consideration of this leaks them to feel 
that it would be wise to enlist the co-operation of all em- 
ploving bodies and other interested parties incinding the 
State, They recommend the bodies above mentioned to ask 
for aasistance in this, and, to thie end, to request the 
Gorernment to appoint an independent Chairman, who 
shall be assiated by two Assessors (one of whom shall be an 
architect appointed by the above-mentioned architectural 
bodies and the other a builder appointed by the above- 
mentioned Buildors’ Associations) to form a Tribunal ; this 
Tribunal to convene a Conference compisied of the already 
appointed representatives of the above-mentioned parties, 
together, if necessary, with representatives not exceeding 
aix of any other bodies, to whom shall be entrusted the task 
of preparing the document as far as possible by agreement, 
and the Tribonal shall have referred to them for final doci- 
sion any points of difference. 

Mr. Searles- Wood explained that the reason for ask- 
ing the Government to appoint the Chairman was to 
endeavour to have the Departments of State and the 
Municipal Authorities represented on the Committee 
which will draw up the Conditions of Contract, by 
which means it was hoped that the Conditions of Con- 
tract will be recognised as Standard Conditions, and 
any departure from the Standard Form will have to be 
justified. It was, of course, impossible to make the 
Conditions of Contract compulsory without an Act of 
Parliament, and it would not be possible to get auch 
an Act. Buta atrong position could be made for the 
Standard Contract if the Government representing the 
public interests and the great spending departments 
of the State joined in the preparation of it, 

The Cuatumas of the Meeting sald they were fortunate 
in having # contractor with them, and he would ask Mr. 
Costain to open the discussion, 

Mr. BK, Costats eaid it wae with a certain amount of 
diffidence and oa certain amount of satisfaction that he 
responded to the invitation to open the disowaion, The 
reading of the Paper had enhanced this satiofaction because 
Mr, Searles-Wood had embodied sa excellently worded, su 
fair-minded and so exhaustive a sommary uz that which 
Captain Rimmer had read to the Inatitute, and it was 
satisfactory to find that ao much progress had heen made 
towards arriving at a new form of contract by general 
agreement, It would be reeognised by all that u matter of 
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this kind was as question of points of view, and he took it 
that the object of the architect in drawing up the form of 
contract waa to secure the employer against having to pay 
to the contractor or whoever carried gut the work—a body 
of workmen it night be if done by direct labour—what waa 
an unreasonable amoantof money, ‘The contractor looked 
atit from the other point of view, and what he wanted to 
know was: How moch money was going to be left for him 
after the work was carried out and all aceounts paid, Be- 
tween thas two gentlemen, the employer on the one aide 
and the contractor on the other, the architect camo in. 
But the architect had « much greater responsibility than 
was outlined in the Paper, Mr. Searles Wood rather aug- 
gested that the architect wae the gentleman who mado out 
intermediate certificates, but he suggested that the archi- 
leot was the man in whow mind the building was first 
ereated: and in order to have thot idea of his carried ont 
forthe money the employer was prepared to find, the archi- 
tect must eecure aome contractor who would undertake the 
work. The contractor must know, of desired to know, 
three things: what he had got to do, what it was going to 
cost and what he was going to get forit. The ideal form 
of contract would make the contractor a wiser man than 
the architect, beeauen the architect had not the ghost 
of an idea what wonld turn up in the couree of rarrying 
ont the work; and as the architest waa so much im the 
dark, how much more oo wee the contractor, and he sob- 
mitted that if the architert was desirone, aa of course ‘he 
was, af securing for the omployer a [air deal, he woald take 
overy possible step to see that sufficient information was 
given to the contractor in his drawings, 1 peanuaare ry and 
quantities, aod alsin the carrying out of the work, so that 
no greater barden was put upon the contractor than the 
contractor might reasonably expoot in the preparation of 
his catimate. Mr, Searles-Wood stated that for forty years 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Contract had 
worked satisfactorily, He (Mr. Coatain) admitted that in 
ninety per cont. of oases perhaps it did work satisfactorily. 
In the case of reasonable men there waa no reason why thie. 
standard form ahould not work satisfactorily. There had 
often been cases in which the aloe pinched on both sides, 
and in other cases it had been due to unreasonahleness on 
one side or the other, and he was prepared to admit, if they 
would admit that there were unreasonable architects, that 
there were aleo unreasonable contractor, If thie doon- 
ment had really worked eo satisfactorily why should it have 
been tevised on auch « aeale ae it had teen t Fair con 
ditions as between the employer and the contractor were in 
the interesta of the employer because the latter, taken os 6 
whole, paid for the unreasonable conditions embodied in 
forma of contract. That wonld be driven home ver 
clearly by two instances he would teeall, in which officials 
af public bodies were concerned. In one case he went nea 
nember of a representative body and in the other ease he 
was on his own behali, and in oach case the clerk to the 
public body did his heat to convince the architect of the 
public-body that the public body as an employer over a 
period of years would be bound to poy for any unrensonable 
conlitions that the architect insisted on putting in hie form 
af contract or apecification. His (tho speaker's) point was 
that the architect was acting on behalf of the ye ef ba 
in securnng euch a contract As was neccesary to ensure thal 
the nnployer had fair valoc for his money, and that mm- 
reasonable conditions of contract would be paid for by the 
omployer over the period of time covered by the conditions. 

Che Coramwan thought the subject was une for intimate 
discussion by aamal] Committoe, and seving that the matter 
was at present under discussion between contractors and 
architects, and that a Spe Committees had been ap- 
pointed to discuss it, he thought they might neefally leave 
it in their hands for the present.—The proceedings then 
terminated, 
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THE R.LB.A, CONFERENCE AT 
LIVERPOOL, 


By W. B. Davinee [.4,}. 


“ One of the greatest successes the Institute has ever 
had!" “ A capital and most successful meeting!" 
Such were the expressions one heard on every hand in 
* connection with the Liverpool meeting, Our hosts— 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, headed by Mr. T. 
T. Rees and Mr. Gilbert Fraser, and the Hon. Secre- 
taries, Mr. Richard Holt and Mr. Emeat Gee—had 
spared no effort to make the meeting go off well, and 
from the very moment of our arrival we were made to 
feel thoroughly st home. | 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool formally opened the 
Conference on Friday, 24th June, by an official recep- 
tion at the old Town Hall. The President, Mr. John 
W. Simpson, in a graceful speech of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, voiced the feclings of the 
members when he said thatit came us a delightful sur- 
prise to see the fine old Town Hall, with its magnificent 
reception-rooms, originally designed by Wood, of 
Bath. The late King Edward, in visiting Liverpool, ex- 
pressed the opinion that these rooms were the moat 
magnificent suite he had seen in the whole of Europe. 

The meetings of the Conference were held in the 
Walker Art Gallery, and opened with an important 

jper* by our President, outlining the steps that have 
Bear taken towards securing the unification of the pro- 
fession. He was also able to announce that the negotia- 
tions with the Society of Architects had met with a 
most favourable response, and that a provisional 
agreement had been reached on the general principle 
of the absorption of the Society within the Institute. 
The President’saddress was followed by a racy paper 
by Professor Reilly on “ Publicity and Propaganda," 
which called forth a most breezy and spontaneous cis- 
cussion, of which probably the outstanding features 
were some very charming banter between the repre- 
sentatives of the Liverpool University School of 
Architecture and the Architectural Association, whose 
champion was Mr. W. G. Nowton, and a delightful 
Et RS Mr. J. Hubert Worthington. 

Lunch at the Liverpool University Club was a very 
pleasant function ; but in a day so full of event little 
time was left for the after-lunch cigarette, One had to 
rush off to catch the boat across to Birkenhead, where 
the motors were ready to convey the party to Port Sun- 
light and elsewhere. 

The Mersev is Liverpool's most luaty lung, and a trip 
across the busy river is always a tonic. The architec- 
tural visitor will, of course, criticise the relative merits 
of the three oiant buildings that line the landing-stage, 
The “ Liver ™ Building, with its gigantic “ liver “ bird 
on its lofty perch, looks down upon the quiet and re- 
strained dignity of the newer Cunard Building, and 
quite overtops the dome of the Mersey Docks and 

** The Unifination and Registration of the Architectural Profession,” 


dite, p. dT. 
f To Be peldisdsed in the next jacur, 


Harbour Offices ; but cach has its own symbolism in 
this great city, and each in its measure typifies the 
driving force, the dignity, and the wealth of tho City 
of Liverpool. 

Across the river the great shipluilding yards are at 
present idle; but Birkenhead looks much as ever, and 
its contrast with Port Sunlight serves to throw the 
latter into bnlhant relief. 

A visit was first paid to a large wartime factory near 
Bromborough, where all the processes that go to make 
up margarine were explained ; and the party then pro- 
ceeded to Port Sunlight, where the new Art Gallery, 
now nearly completed, and other recent buildings were 
inspected, and, no doubt, to some extent criticised. 
Interest in this pioneer settlement is always great, and 
at each visit one is more and more struck by the 
courage and indomitable will of onr Honorary Fellow, 
Lord Leverhulme, who: so iene as thirty years ogo 
made such a village possible, and at the same time pro- 
vided such an invaluable object lesson to the world at 
large. The firm of Lever Brothers acted up to their 
reputation and provided the hundred or so members of 
the Conference witha most hospitable reception and a 
most substantial tea, at which the thanks of the visi- 
tors were voiced by Mr, Wm. Woodward, and respon- 
ded to by Mr, J. L. Simpson, the Architect to Messrs. 
Lever Brothers. A photograph of the party was taken 
before leaving the Garden Village, and gave rise to con- 
siderable merriment, which helped the holiday feeling 
that was in the air. 

The R.LB.A. banquet at the Midland Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool, in the evening, was the crowning function 
of the visit, and the speeches reached « very high level 
indeed, The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, al- 
though somewhat fatigued by an exhausting day's 
work, was in the best of form, and his genial ehairman- 
ship produced equally genial spirits in all present. 
Among such a host of good speakers, it is difficult to 
particularise, but the honours of the evening rested 
with our hosts and the represontatives of the City of 
Liverpool, all phases of civic life being represented 
from the Water Engineer to the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and the Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University. 
Mr. H. T. Buckland, Vice-President, in speaking to 
one of the tonsta, expressed the hope that the City 
would entruzi architects with even a larger shore of 
public work on behalf of their fellow-citizens, and 
frequent allusion was made in the speeches to the 
many magnificent public buildings which Liverpool 
owns, from St. George's Hall, designed by Elmes— 
the “finest building in Europe “—to the palatial 
Adelphi Hotel, of which Mr. R. Frank Atkinson is. 
architect, and many describe aa “ the finest hotel in 
Europe.” | 

Saturday morning, 2th June, was given up to dik- 
cussions in the Walker Art Gallery on papers by Mr. 
Searles-Wood on “ Building Contracts "*: Mr, L. B. 
Budden on “ Architectural Education,’ + and Mr. 





. Rxtracts trom this Paper are given on pagre Td, 
' Tq be published in ho next bean. 
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Maunce Webb on “ Official Architecture,”* each of 
which peoduses a capital discussion, 

Mr. Maurice Webb's paper was a fair and impartial 
statement of the case for and agninst official archi- 
tecture und was one with which all sides must have 
agreed. In the debate which followed, the trend of 
the discussion was undoubtedly in favour of opening 
the larger works as far as possible to the private 
practitioner, notespecially for his benefit, bat to seoure 
the best results in each case. 

The afternoon was devoted to a visit to Liverpool 
Cathedral, under the skilful guidance of its architect, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott. The situation of the new cathedral, 
on the top of St. James's Mount, is undoubtedly the 
finest in Liverpool, but one cannot help feeling that 
the site is unduly cramped and will eventually need 
to be surrounded with further open spaceand greenery. 
The view of the completed Lady Chapel and Chancel, 
as seen from the public gardens at the South end of 
the Cathedral, shows how fine the massive red-hued 
outline of the building would be, if everywhere it were 
seen from similarsurroundings. Rather less than one 
half of the main building is in hand, but enough has 
been completed to show that in seale and boldness of 
se ti Liverpool Cathedral when completed will 


From the Cathedral, the party made ita way to the 
new Cunard Binilding, so well described by its archi- 
tect, Mr. W. E. Willink [¥.] in his paper before the 
R.LB.A. in February last. “The planning and fitting 
up of this magnificent office building mach im pressed 
the visitors, and, thanks to the kindness of Mr, and Mrs. 
Willink, tea was provided at the conclusion of the visit 
in a cool and attractive room on the top floor, The 
Cunard Companyare to be congratulated on the beauti- 
ful building which they now occupy, and Mr. Willink, 
and his partner, Mr. H. A. Dod [4.], on the successful 
completion of a great work carried out in spite of the 
immense difftenlties which arose during the war. 

The weather during the visit was phenomenally 
warm, and in the cool of the evening 16 was very 
pleasant te find ourselves as the guests of the White 
Star Company on board o tender steaming down to 
the mouth of the Mersey. The view of the docks 
and buildings on both sides of tho river, seen from 
auch a pleasant vantage, with further light refresh- 
ments in duc course, formed a fitting cloxe to the day's 
exertions, and after rounding the Crosby Lightship 
the party turned homeward with mingled feelings of 
pees and regret that the Conference WHS 80 Near 
its end. 

Many of the party had to leave for home, but a few 
who stayed will have pleasant recollections of the hos- 
pitality of the Lord Mayor and other friends who did 
so much to make the Institute visit to Liverpool the 
success tf Wis, 

Thanks to them all! 

W. R. Davinee. 
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The Programme of the Conference, details of which hare 
already appeared in the JovHwaL, wag carried out in its 
entirety, Members were present from all parte of the 
country, the greater number arriving in Liverpool on the 
23rd June. The following js a complete list :=— - 

Profeece Patrick Abercrombkn |4.| and Mrs, Abercrombie; Mr. Jit 
Addison 4.) ; Professor 5. 1, A il, Vio-Presidest WOT LA.: Mr. i. 
: iF. - KE. O, Badger | Lirentiate]: Mr. W. &, 
Me. 'T, P. Beunett LA i Me MW. Henrweli iA; Mr. 0. D “fsck LPL: 
Me. Chax A. Bladon [4-}; MP. @. M. lan en Bf. Geo. K. elshaw 

i tom L. Bower U4.): Mr. James &- Piraw- 

. aed 5 Mir, WG Tok | Léeentionte) 5 


3s, Horber Buckland [F.) 1 t Birmingham Arehiteetural Asso 
t. Herbert 'T. =| President | ! 5 Att. 
clathon: Mr. Lionel i, sudden 1. ; Mr. J. If, Burton (Lirestiate| ; 


B.LA.L, and Mra. : Mr. Kenneth Cam 
= iE Caiapbell (Liverpool whi aa W 

deg: Genet Mie eC Goda 1 

; Mr W. whi Aw): Profe im oo 

able (24,)¢. Mer. Ewin Da pf ie 

BL Wietktos (F.) Presl- 

ara J. Foeg; Mr, 
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Morter | Lie.) : Mr. W, G, Newton [4.1, A.A.: Mr. ¥, W. Xichol- 






PS Me wet Plume [Hon 4); Dr. HL. Paiste Li ceo men 
.); Mr, W. T. Phocne [ilton, 4): " Atereen [at mie] et | 
Mr. Meginald Poole: Mr. iC. Potten wat South Wales nel 
toto of Architects ; Mr. | Qulaxin [Pole MrT. T. Rees 

Rees; Professor (. 1 Teilly (F.); Me, Pek Rhomin hdr 

Mr. N.& Robbuson [4.): ee 

Mr. 4, Gilbert Seott [7 A.KLA.: Mr. TF, 

Bmp | Lietwiefe}: Me. John W. 

Licwellyn Smith | Licentiate) : Sir. Serta. ; Mr. MM. Calv 
Themen ily Mr it wei tal: tre ry ight (ZAes vk 
Mr, BOM. Ward 14.); Mr, Maurice BL Webb {| : Mr: W. he Wit 
Woolward |F.J; be Hutesi Worthington cate Lehn cae 
feud Fo): Mr, He ; Ay Te, | S. Worthing: 
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Mr. T. T. Rees (F,), Past President of the Liverpool 
Suciety, and Messry, Richard Holt and Ernoat Geo [A,1, 
Joint Hon. Secretaries of the Society, were in attendance at 
the Midland Adelphi Hotel on Thinday evening, to give 
taformation to newly arrived members, and an uno! 
dinner was held ot the hotel. A tastefull: produced pro- 
Eramime, supplemented by a beautifully MHMustrated guide 
to places of interest in Liverpool, was the Society's epecial 
contribution to the Conference, 

The formal opening by the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mavoress (Alderman and Mra. FE. Rossel! Taylor) took place 
on Friday morning at 10.30 at the Town Hall, 

The Lonap Mayon, in delivering his address of welcome, 
said that among the many pleasurable duties of his office, 
few had afforded him more pleasure than in welcoming the 
members of that Conference, whom be might call brother 
craftamen, for he himself had served articles in an archi: 
tect's officer, though he had not adhered tn the professiin, 
He hoped the Institute's visit to Liverpool woulil yield 
gem results, Liverpool had not many relies, but it hae 
Many COMpenabtions from an architectural standpoint, ane 
af which waa the Town Hall: the late King Edward had 
said that although he kad been in every town hall of note in 
Eorope be had never essen a more Magnificent enite of 
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rooms than these. Then there was that extremely fine 
EO By St, George's Hall, and also, now slowly rearing ite 
stately head, a boilding which was a pleasure to the citizens 
of Liverpool—-the cathedral, which they in Liverpool and 
many people outside considered « mon Foi piece of 
work. He hoped their deliberations would result in benefit 
to the profession, and that when they left the city they 
would carry away peaeens recollections of it. 

The Paesipest, Mr. Joux W. Siursox, in reply, thanked 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mavoress for the kindness with 
which the members of the Conference had been welenmed 
on behalf ofthe Corporation. Such courtesics extended by 
the great municipalities of the country to the Institutions 
concemed with the arts and sciences were the oocaaion of 
pone of the moat important functions in the social life of 
the day. [t waa not without a sense of honour and of 
pleasure that they found thomeelves received in that won- 
derfalsuiteofrooma. They congratulated the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of bse tee on their porseasion of it. 
They would like to take it back with them to London as o 
amall souvenic of thelr visit, (Laughter.) 

Tho-rest of the morning's proceedings and the afternoon 
visita to Bromport and Port Sunlight are described in Mr. 
Davidge's notes at the head of thia report. 

Tur Coxsrenesce Bangvert. 

The Conference Banquet touk place on Friday evening 
at the Adelphi Hotel, and was prealded over by the Presi- 
dent, Mir. John W, Stimpson. Among the epecial questa 
were the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayaoress of Liverpool, the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Wallasey, the Mayor and Mayorees 
of Birkenhead, the Town Clerk of Liverpool, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool University, the President of the 
Liverpool Engineering Society (Mr. L BR. Davidson), the 
Citv Engineer (Mr. John A. Brodie), the Chairman of the 
Walker Art Gallery (Alderman John Lea). . 

The Persrmest, in proposing the loyal toasts, eaid some 
reference should be made to the King's magnificent action 
in visiting [reland, and ho proposed to send a telegram to 
Hie Majesty expressing their loyal admiration.* 

The Lonp Mayor or Liverroo., who pares * The 
Royal Inatitute of British Architects and the Liverpool 
Architectural Society," anid he felt that the Conference be- 
ing held in Liverpool waa not only a compliment to the city, 
but reflected glory on it. He waa delighted that an Institute 
of such magnitude, whose ramifications extended practi- 
cally over every quarter of the globe, should have come to 
their elty, ‘They had a whole-hearted appreciation of the 
work the Institute had done sinco ite foundation, and 
hoped that work would oontinur, because he understood 
the object they had in view wae not only the strengthening 
of the Institute, but to bring into its fold othor bodies akm 
to it but not quite associated with it, The time of amalga- 
mation, be said, waa with them, and, provided it waa used 
tight, amalgamation was naignof strength. He recognised 
in the Institute an organisation of vaat importance, because 
it wae instilling art into the minds of many who were not 
artistic. Lt had endeavoured for many Years poat to im- 
prove the appearance of citiee—and many cities needed im- 
provement, not for lack of knowledge, but possibly for lack 
of funda, Tho Inatitute was quictly demonstrating to the 
thinking public that a thing of beauty, even ina grimy city, 
might be a thing of joy, and if that was continued it would, 
in a quict wap. bate done great good to the country. The 
Institute had had associated with it many renowned men, 
but he ventured to aay that one of the greatest compliments 
that had been paid to it was the election of one of its past 
Presidents to the honoured position of President of the 
Royal Academy. One of the Institute's moat cherished 
privileges must be the annual election of an architect to re- 
ceive His Majesty's Gold Medal in recognition of the high 
meritol hia work, Another notable feature of the Institute's 
work was ite educational side, The poorest boy leaving an 





©The President's memuge, with His Majewy’s reply, ls printed on 
andtler page of this laaue, 
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elementary school, if he were inclined to art, could mount 


the ladder by winning scholarships and receiving sasistance 
from the Institute and win the honourable position which 
the President now holda, With regard to the other part of 
the toast, “the Laverpool Architectural Society —that 
body had a great record, Lt was one of the oldest archi- 
tectural societies, having been founded aa far bank ne 1545, 
and it was very interesting to him as a Liverpool citizen to 
find that, during that long period, they had worked up to a 
beeen which be betieved war not only the envy of 
fnigiand, but aleo the envy of the world so far asthe School 
of Architecture ond Appliod Art was concerned. (Ap- 
plause.) Forty years after the foundation of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, an Art Conference waa held at Liver- 
wool, and a enggestion was made by a then Associate of the 
oval Academy that he would like to eee auch a echool. 
Mr, (now Sir) T, G. Jackson read a Paper in which he put 
forward his idea, and many in the architectural profession 
thought he wae ws little mad ora little wild. In 1882, how- 
ever, only four years afterwards, an Art Conference was 
again held in Liverpool, and the question. of an architec. 
tural school was again divcusied, The discussion hore 
fruit, and two or three years afterwards Sir T, G. Jackson 
came to Liverpool to open that achool, That very day 
(continued the Lord Mayor) purely by accident he had 
DOME acres w poo whith incorporated the paper Sit 
T, G. Jackson fad read at the opening of the achool. The 
fini! clause read: “ Sech wae my dream of an ideal School 
of Architecture and Applied Art—three years go o 
Utopian dream, ua it then seemed—and such is the ideal 
school which I hope and venture to believe it ia your inten 
tion to create bere at Liverpool, It is a echeme to which 
every troe son of Art will from his heart wish a sucerast al 
issur, and one which if it succeeds cannot fail to have an 
unpéralieled influence on the history of art in England.” 
(Hear, hear.) Liverpoo) was very proud of that achool, 
and although he had no wish to flatter anyone ke could not 
pass over the mention of the «ehool without alluding to « 
aintieman whom pareepoo! wae proud to own, Professor 
Reilly, (Applause.) The school was one of tho first in 
England, and was world-famous, Ite record was one to be 
proud of, and refleeted the highest credit upon thoen con- 
nected with Liverpool and with the University, During 
recent years two of their etudents—one of whom, H.C. 
Bradshaw, he knew very well—had won the bloe riband 
ofarchitecture. Incidentally he might observe that he had 
admired very much the front page design of their menu 
cand that evening, and he congratulated the designer, who- 
ever he waa, and boped he might be a student of the Liver- 
pool School,* Liverpool had been often spoken of ne non- 
artistis, but in those days when Sir Thomas suggested the 
schoo), Liverpool came to its assistance by granting £1,000 
per annum, and thie had sines been inereasedl Might he 
suggest that, as they had many officials thero who had in- 
uence in the great city of Liverpool, after thia Conference 
the schol might be hie to obtain a little more help, 

Toe Peesipext: If TC were replying to.» personal com- 
pliment it would doubtless be proper of me to make a 
modest disclaimer af the charming things the Lord Mayor 
has been good enough to ny. But Lam in the happy 
pouition of being able to accept those laudatory com- 
mendations without so mech as a tremor or a blaah. 
T can accept them, sir, and I can tell you that they are 
fully merited. (Laughter.) The Royal Institute is 
indeed a very great and a very important organisation, and 
it? ramifications oxtend throughout the Empire. The more 
impertant the Royal Instituie becomea—and we have 
every oes of making it in the near future a far greater 
organisation than if oven is at preaent—the greater is ite 
opportunity of rendering help to those devoted men who 
constitute the corporations and municipalities of our great 
cities, Itis one of the chief functions of the Institute to give 
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advice om schemes for the improvement of their cities, and rock said in one «if the lectures at the Royal Tnadi 
ite organiaation ls always at the disposal of munic ipalities, Intely, there are aomestreeta which havea diets oe) rae tote 
corporations and Government departmenia. It is fitting sing aiect Gu this ihc pain déwa thee" Tk ‘° opred- 
that the Royal Institute should hold this, the firat of its they are harily deal art 9 andl dedi tat a0 te Deca tee) 
Canferenoes after many years, B actly to out, asd thelr 
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very Hourishing, a very corr 
gelic and ma very succesaful 
organisation, Connected with 
it is the School of Architec- 
ture, of which we as well aa 
Liverpool are proud (hear, 
hear), for the wings of the 
Boyal Institute apread over 
all the schools; protecting 
them, encouraging them, and 
watohing their progress and 
development with pride as a 
parent watches the progress 
of his offspring. We do not 
pretend that the Liverpool 
Bechool is entirely the child of 
the Institute, but at any rate 
it is adopted by it, Liverpool 
iss city which has every right 
ta be proud of ite position 
among our cities, It pores. 
sti a magnificent edifice, St. 
George's Hall. It possesses 
in part, and will preannily 
podsees in ite completion, that 
wonderfal cathedral which we 
owe to the delicate onyaed of 
our friend Mr. Gilbert Sontt, 
(Applause) It hasaleo shown 
the way in the commercial 
Bboildings, the Cunanl, the 
Royal Liver, and the other 
fino buildings that form that 
admirable group at the pier- 
head, And I donot know why 
Tshould not mention this de. 
lightfal hotel in which we now 
ore, (Hear, hear.) Tam nt 
sure that the architect of this 
building, with ite delightful, 
deonly studied defail, is not, 
noooneciously perhaps, doing 
Ga ¢roat work towards the ecdt- 
riaiee tion Est gad one w 3 eae = 
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life, Ttis really a matter of hygienr. Some people imagine 
that architecture is something that they cannot wnder- 
stand, that it is a mystery, something which ia produced 
nly by peuple whe have boen tramed to understand it. Bet 
ifthe poblic would ain impression aside atl remember 
hat they are as well able to understand architecture me to 
tadertand the message which is given them by any other 
artist it wialdobe « great belp to the public hemerlyes, 
Nobody saga I do not anderstan literature and thorefore 
Ido not read « novel.” They take the nesage given them 
by the author, although they do wot understand tke exact 
process by which he combined the words and phrases whieh 
give the impression he designed to give. They accept the. 
Inosage for what it is, And, if they ore wise, the public 
will aceept the nieceenge of the architect for wharit ix, with- 
out troubling to analyre it too closely. That it ie the thing 
that elves them a pleasant impression is encuph, As their 
knowledge inereaves they will, no dowlt, asin the ease of 9 
minsical composition, goin added pleasure: all that ie 
wanted ia ohaervation, The ordinary Grithel subject seema 
tre an abont withvul seciny things, exemplifying the wan. 
thertul old Sortptural cayiog, * Haring eves that aoe ant, 
nedtherde theyundertand.”” The reason they do not under- 
stand is bosuse they donot use thriroves, H peaple would 
only regard a new building from which the seaffolting hae 
been mmoved with the same interest with which they view 
few pietite or sten 10 A hew misien! work hey wold 
find init the «ame pleasure. Hut {am afraid we architects 
have been largely to blame, not in the present,of course, bat 
inthe past. We have been ty blame herause we have given, 
porlinps unwittingly, the impression that architeoture is a 
dead Inngunge, a longiage he only by hehly cultures 
ritete whe understand it, Thatienoten, Architecture isa 
iving thing, it can he read hy all whe will take the trouble 
to open their eves and see and understand it. (Auplauer,} 
We are odpeciatiy grateful to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mavoreaa fur thelr weence here to-nicht The extrnendi- 
nary kindness of the Lord Mayor in his welonme to the 
Inatituie ts ono of those indications which are a warmly 
appreciated beewase it reveal the eympathy of the great 





corporations with the aims for which we are working. We. 


thank you, eir, very sinerrely for the votirtesy and hia- 
pitality you hnve shown tans,  (Applanee.) 

Major Gitwaat Prasee LP.) (President of the Liverpoul 
Architectural Saciety), meepiniding on helialf af his Snciety, 
said they felt honoured that the Royal Unstitutn should 
have elected Loverpoul in whirh to hold the first of ity re- 
rived Conferences in the provinces, They in Liverpool felt 


very mach out off from the heathynarters of the Royal Insti- 
fute, Tt was this teunion. of themselves and their fiends, 
cand the opportunity for euch an interchanen of views as 
had taken ploce that mornmiog, that would ma 
‘ences in the | 
ty, proad of their enthusiusm for their art; and proud of 


the Cumfor- 
provinces a smocers. They wero proad of their 


their Lord Mayorand Lady Mayoress, The Lord Mayor was 
ina profession clorely allied ta their own, and hisaympathy 
anil sopport cond be oodnted on in any acheme in the far- 
therance of which they wore interested, This Conferonee 


hed neoresitated a groat deal of work, and their grateful 


scknowledements were duc to their Prevident, Mr, T, T, 
Hees, and to Mr; Holt and other offiorrs. 

Me HT, Beexuaxy (FL) ( Preddent of the Birmingham 
Atchitectaral Assnciation prophaod the toast of “ Our 
Cesta,” Theyliae) with thenas guests, he enid, a real lw chin. 
Unguisher! assembly, all of them fulfilling eminent peoaat Levine 


in their reapoctive capacities. ‘They had heen invited i 


largely because their intercate were the interests uf arch. 


‘terts, in that they roaliged that beauty wae a thing that 


matters! Ho wished to enlist thelr sympathy and their 
eo-operation in a prijeck which was aftracting aome atten: 
hon throughwut thy country, and waa recognised throagh- 
cut Aimetion se something extremely desirable ity publie 
affairs, An architect might be eminently capable of de. 
Figoing Wonderful bolldings, but the great diMeolty was 
getting him employed ti design and carry «nt these beild- 
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ings. It came within the provinoe uf « municipal ‘body 
to give o lot af work tameaibiort vets. Thoy wore constantly 
mgaged in carrying out public work, bot very often (hat 
public work was net placed possibly in the best way that 
tmight be, He did mot think that the jodges of what was 
oud were necessarily a city eounnil, 
a4 they were to give an opinion upon matters of finance 
palpi buclie utility, they often failed) when it came to 
exercising » question of taste. Good taste wae a quality 
that one was not exactly horn with, Their great « ner 
wae the man who sald: Dknow the thing I like, therefore 
that i¢ the thing | am going to vote for." America had 






recognised that, with the result that ji bad formed a 


ninber of what are known as Art Commixsiona, When 
any great civic improvement was in hand it was noe left 
to the decieon of the aity council but wae referred to an 
advisory cummission te give an opinion upen it, and then 
itwent back to the nity council for a final decision, This 
waa 8 wise court, because pon eich on advisory com- 
tision would iw elented people of taste and people of 
particular qualifications ovhich Htiibled them to jodgm 
whether a schernte sacar the qualities which made it 
good, in Birmingham they were very keen on this, and 
were endeavooriiy tO vet auch a commiesdon forminl, bad 
it could only be done with the co-operation of jhe preat 
spending body—ihe City Corporation. [f they could 
enlist their sympathy then they would bo able to form 
enoh a commission; ity would put to them a conerete case 
If Liverpool hod hed an advisory commission at the time 
when the lay-outof St. John’s Square, otherwise the Stooe- 
yard, was under consideration the result would sot have 
teers what they himed- it ) t. (Hear, hear, } He would 
ask the Lord Mayor if hie regarded the Stonerard na a 
aatisfagtory development. (Laughter! Whenever any 
building ot pro blio interest came before the cit y eomoc all 
(unlificd architecta would wish that their designs should 
be subiittied tn such « committee as liv had suegested, an 
thatexprossions of opinion tnight be advanced with regard 
to the design an! ite suitability for the purticolar position. 
(Hear, hear.) That particularly applied to schemes put 
forward by the Corporation, (ificiala whose function it 
waa to do certain things in connection with public works 
frequently advieod on all sorts of things, as well ae the lay- 
ont of streets, and the tendency was to leave such officials 
te decide whether a partionlar building or development 
weaa gowl one. All they asked was that. a commission 
poe ae priest rad which all Ae achenien ahould La 
referred, ao that thoy might come before people specially 
ftratnimd to give an fe tm then, Froeiondel a He 
hoped he would be forgiven for taking advantage of the 
Tien drat es for advancing something whieh, while 
tinieht te for tlie grad of architenta, was mot put forward 
for that reason, Tt wae the geoeral pean nnd the beawty 
of their cities that they were seeking to promote, ani this 
wae one of the ways in which these dostrnble erodes might 
Dr. Apast, PRS, (Vier-Chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool), responding on behalf of the guests, anicl he wae 
very glad that Mr. Buckland had broughe ap this matter 
af Art Commissions. Thoy were very proud of their 
city, lat thoy had a nomber of awful exemples in the way 
of buildings, and were rather ashamed of them. During 
the last few months a good deal hal beet done tostimulate 
tenis opiniun upon their atteet arcliterture, Nothing 
wetter had bern done than the series of articles on the 
fireet architecture of Liverpool by Professor Reilly, 
(Applause) They hail heen of great valne in interesting 
the citizens in the matter of good architeotore, and the 
tine wae ripe for them to go fartherin Liverpool along the 
lines enguested by Mr, Buckland, Their river front had 
been spoken very kindly of, lit moat of them auvreed with 
Professor Reilly that one of the three tmildings there wos 
Uiterty out af proportion to the others; the three do pot 
hang together as they ought to do on such a magnificent 
vite, Mistakes like that ought not to be repeated. He 
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hoped that Mr, Buckland’s words had fallen on fertile 


ground, and that they would see in Liverpool, in the future, 
public buildings, and also buildings put op by great 
corporations, carefully studied before they were allowed 
to be erected and alter the proportions of the etrects and 
the general effect of the buildings npon our great thorough- 
fares, Aw Vice-Chancellor of the University, he should like 
to say a word of appreciation for the help of the Institute 
and the cordial co-operation it had given to the University 
and the University School of Architecture, The University 
was Working on the same lines as the Institute ; it was keen- 
ly interested in the advance of architecture, keenly in- 
terested in the advance of all professional subjects, and it 
was a pleasure to feel that it had the sympathy of the Insti- 
tute, and to know that it wae willing to belp them forward 
and to make this and other provincial and University 
schools a strong feature in the development of the architec- 
tural profession. As one who was not an architect, might he 
say how throughont his life he had been drawn to the archi- 
tecta he had known, and had appreciated their breadth of 
view, their keen interest in art, and their fine intellectual 
qualities, 1 was a great profession ; it had faced rebuff, and 
althoogh times were bad, still he thought more and more 
that, thanks to the broad views of the Institute and the 
Liverpool Architectural Council, architecture would play 
a big part in English life in the future. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Sruakt Duacox (Stipendiary Magistrate) also re- 
sponded, and entertained the company with an amnsing 
account of his experiences as wmpire in an arbitration in 
which architects were concerned, . 

Proresson Mare (President of the University Clob) anid 
it had been & great pleasure to them to offer members the 
hospitality of the Club, because they revarded the architret 
from oe universal point of view as a brother worker, They 
looked npon work in art os at least ae fine and important an 
expresaion of the human spirit as work in science, He did 
not think there Wie Gf kind of worker whe ec Eri be Reed 
more to the social good or tu the happiness of mankind 
than the orchitect did; somrtimes ulen to the misery. 
(Laughter.) Tho architect was in a position of peculiar 
peter ® Asan artist when be was saked or he perelated 

pcan clits a work of wrt it whe planted in the streets, and 
overyono was bound to seo it. Very often when walking 
through the atreeta of their city, he would suddenly feel 
depressed, the feeling being produced ot the sight of certain 
buildings, On other oooasions he felt very much uplifted 
when eerie éither consciously oF Untonacioualy, a pleasin 
building. There were many things in a city like Viparees 
which were in his opinion breaches ofthe peace, | Laughter, 
If man made @ noixe that disturbed the equillhrium of 
the mind they took him before Mr. Stuart Deacon. But 
they did not prosecute a man who offended them through 
the eyesight, an offence which was much more painful to 
them than the offence through the ears, He withea ihe 
time would come when the public would take a sevorer 
view of the matter and insist on o higher flandand of recti. 
tude and beauty than at present existed, Thess Thectings 
of architects constituted nn oocasion of great good omen. 
Ho hopod it would be brought home to Liverpool the oppor. 
tunities that were open to them through the existence of « 
great and powerful body of trained artists who were at 
theireervice. He had been in Liverpool for twen ty yonre, 
and he said it without any desire to Matter, but sim ny a ek 
expreawion of his eunsidered! judgment, that het ‘anak 
Liverpool had a great wool: Tt waa one of the reat kare) 
tities of the country. It was a city of fine idenls, of pto- 
gressive men, Of intense local patrictiam, but he did wish 
that the time were nearer when that soul of Liverpool were 
clothed ina body appropriate to it. 11 was wpoa architects 
that that wall fell, He hoped t hey would be amply eal 
ported in the future by ry frowing public interest in the 
value of their great profession. | Applaure, } 

Mn. T. Tatizsix Eres [F.) gave “* The President of the 
Royal Institute,” He was the tot energetic President 
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the Institute had ever had and one of the best of architects. 
Might ho live long to lead them in architecture { 

The toast was drunk with musienl honours, and the 
Prrspext thanked the company for their kindness and for 
the excellent way in which, he said, they had rendored that 
dismal ditty, (Laoghter and apnlater,) 


Saturday's proceedings, consisting of the reading af 
Papers by Mr. Searles Wood, Mr. Lionel Budden, and Mr. 
Maurico Webb, and visits to the Cathedral and the Conard 
Building, and «trip on the River apy! re dealt with in 
Mr. Davidge's interesting notes, pages 505-6. 





Tt should be known to members generally that for 
the success of thia Conference our thanks are due en- 


tirely to the Liverpool Architectural Society, and in 
particular to those representatives of the Society who, 
in the three months preceding the Conference, gave so 
freely and cheerfully of their time and energy to ensure 
the smooth working of all the arrangements involved, 
The programme was a crowded one, and the time was 
strictly limited, but everything went without a single 
hitch and with surprising punctuality. 

To Mr. Gilbert Fraser, President of the Society; Mr. 
T, Taliesin Rees, the immediate Past President; to 
Mr. Richard Holt and Mr, Ernest Gee, the Hon. 
Secretaries ; to the indefatigable hand of Stewards— 
Mr. H. A. Dod [4.], Mr. E. Quipyin [F.], Mr. K. 
Cameron [4.], Mr. E. R. F. Cole [4.], and Mr. Felix 
Holt; to Mr. Donald Bradshaw, who was responsi ble 
for the beautiful design of the Programme: to Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, A-R.A, [F.], who guided us on our 
memorable visit to the Cathedral: to Mr. and Mra. 
Willink, who entertained us so charmingly at tea on 
the hottest afternoon of all, we record our grateful 
acknowledgments, 

We have also to thank those hospitable people—not 
connected with our body—whose kindness and courtesy 
contributed so largely to the pleasure of the membe 
of the Conference, The Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of Liverpool, who received us with so gracious 
& welcome ; the Chairman of the Library and Arts Com- 
mittee, who lent ua his beautiful rooms for the meet- 
ings and the Exhibition; the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, who enabled us to inspect their wonderful build- 
ing; the White Star Steamship Company and their 
manager, M.A. B. Canty, who nrovidled for us the river 
trip thot made eo delightful a wind-yp on the last 
evening ; Messrs. Lever Brothers, who with Mr. Iviv 
Fulton and Mr. J, L. Simpson arranged the visit to 
Port Sunlight and entertained us so hospitably in the 
Village Hall, have all placed us heavily and perms- 
nently in their debt. 


Secnetany R.I-B.A. 


An interesting souvenir of the Conference is available in 
the shape of a portrait group of some 120 of ites members, 
photographed at Port Sunlight by Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Bradford. The picture measures @ inches by 24 inches, 
and isa really beautiful specimen of the photographer's art. 
Copies may be obtained from Mr. Scott at 26-30, North 
Parade, Braciford. 





SIR ROBERT ROWAND ANDERSON: 
AN APPRECIATION. 

By A.-N. Parersox, M.A., A.RS.A.. President 
of the Institute of Scottish Architects. 
From an Addrese delivered at the Anoual Convention of the Inutitute 
of Scottish Architects held ot Dundee, 2iet June 1921. 

T has commonly been remarked of Sir Rowand 
| Anderson that his force of character, breadth of 
= view, and determination of spirit, together with 
his powerful constitution would have made him great 
in whatever sphere his life work had Iain. Asa law- 
yer he would have lent weight and dignity to the 
Bench ; « soldier, that field-marshal's baton would 
certainly have been in his knapsack, and not remained 
there ; a surgeon or physician, he would have been 
famous as an operator or consultant; a churehman, 
he had graced a bishopric or the Mederator’s Chair, 
But while these various offices have no doubt their 
various uses, I make bold to say that asa great archi- 
tect his life and work were of more value to Scotland 
than had they been spent in any one of them, and we 
have therefore cause for thankfulness that, asa youth, 
he was permitted to follow his natural bent and early 
transferred fromthe lawyer'sdesk to the drawing board. 

1 have said that Scotland is the gainer, His in- 
fluence, of course, extends far beyond our borders, 
both through his works themselves and through the 
mon who in their younger days gained knowledge and 
inspiration in his office, and whose works in many lands 
reflect something of the lessons then learned, © Yet it 
remains the fact, somewhat remarkable in considera- 
tion of his eminence, that his buildings are all with us 
toenjoy and admire, And Tam not sure but that, in 
the main, he would have had it ao, for Sir Rowand 
Anderson was first of all a great Scot, The partiou- 
lars obtainable of his early training are scanty and 
uncertain, but if the information in this respect con- 
tained in the Scotsman article on his life are correct, 
as I have been assured is the case, we know that as an 
assistant for a time with Sir Gilbert Scott he already 
showed his ability, and from that a successful career 
in the South must have lain open to one of his 
character. Instead, he preferred to return to his 
hative country, and throughout his long life remained 
a stout protagonist of things Scottish, of the interost 
and beauty of its national architecture, and the im- 
portance to the student of a thorough knowledge of 
its early examples in relation to the work, however 
i i in tequirements, of the present day, 

Tf his early training was, even according to the 
ideas of his time, irregular, itis given tanone to belittle 
on that account our efforts to improve the common 
opportunities in this respect to-day. Genius and 
determination such as his will win through in spite of 
limitations. How he himself appreciated the value 
of a thorough education is shown by his labours in its 
couse, He was, indeed, a pioneer in that direction 
when, in founding the Schoo! of Applied Arts in Edin- 
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burgh in the vear 1892, he devoted to its Ormnisation 
and direction his time and means to an extent little 
realised to-day, and that, it must be remembered, 
when still in the full food of his career as, hy general 
admission, the premier architect of Scotland. These, 
his works, do follow him even to this present day. 
The measured drawings of our earlier national 
architecture which, in middle life, he incorporated in 
the acheme of the school, it was a chief concernof his 
latest years to render of wider usefulness, and it is 
mainly owing to his personal labour and generosity 
that, despite much initial difficulty and opposition, 
their publication as the National Art Survey is now 
In progress, in «a form at once so excellent and atu 
price 0 moderate as to be within the reach of all. 
Nor was his appreciation of the value of a sound 
education confined to that side of it represented by the 
study of old examples, a5 was evidenced by his later 
offer of open bursaries for promoting the study of 
modern construction, 

As 4 great Scot therefore we honour him ; as a great 
educationist also, but most of all as a great architect. 
it is needless for me, in a gathering of Scottish Archi- 
tects, to enumerate the many buildings erected to his 
design and restored under his direction in all parts 
ofthe country. Theyare known toand admired by us 
all. He had great opportunities, not only in the im por- 
tance of the commissions entrusted to him, but in 
their variety. For in no sense was he a specialist, 
either as regards the nature or purpose of the buildings 
undertaken, or the particular styles of architecture 
employed for any one of these ag being best fitted to 
express hisideas, For him the various streams which, 
united, form our great Western tradition were his to 
draw upon at will. With freedom and facility, though 
ilways with sane restraint, he did so, leaving un- 
ichaked only that pure classic which forms the original 
source of them all. This, whether it was foreign to his 
east of thought or,.as is more likel ¥, unsuited to the 
fit rendering ofany of the special schemes he was callod 
upontodevelop,itwould now be hardtosay. Thus, while 
in his churches he expressed himself in Norman, early 
or late Gothic (though never in the purely English Per- 
pendicular), his Medical Schools PA Conservative Club 
were early Italian, his Caledonian Railway Buildings 
and Mount Stuart French Renaissance, his National 
Portrait Gallery Wrench Gothic, and his houses Seot- 
tish Domestic. Yet through all there is a personal 
note. Wherein thot lies was well expressed by Mr. 
Ernest Newton in his Presidontial Address on the oc- 
casion of the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to 
Sir Rowand, when he described, as the characteristic 
quality of his work, “ its evident integrity, each build- 
ing being thought out for its special purpose with a 
simplicity and directness of conception which domi- 
nates the whole design, the beauty of any particular 
motif or the careful study of its detail never being 
allowed undue prominence, each work being eloquent 
of the requirements and purposes of the building and 
of his knowledge of and sympathy with the various 
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crafts employed,” Tam not sure but that this essential 
fitness, the ultimate test of all good architecture, will 
not be found based on thatsound common sense which, 
with a strong admixture of the Celtic imagination. we 
mike bold to think of as more or less indigenous to our 
northern soil (though not by any means exclusive to 
it !) so that in this respect also Sir Rowand Anderson 
may be said to have proclaimed hisScottish nationality. 
Tt seems to me, atleast, that, were any of his notable 
buildings transferred cither to the countries of their 
stvlistic origin or to an English environment they 
would have a somewhat alien appearance, while in 
their situation among us they in the main, as all good 
architecture should, proclaim themselves to be at 





But while the achievements of Sir Rowand are no 
common heritage of all, it is scarcely necessary to fe- 
mind ourselves that, as meanbers of the Scottish Inati- 
tute of Architects, his memory has for our regard a 
very special claim. In the year 1916 he was already 
‘82 years of age, on age for placid folding of the hands 
to such a5 attain so great a span of years. But for hina, 
though bodily infirmity was beyinning to tell, that 
brought no curbing of the spirit. A purely Scottish 
Society, which would incorporate the seattered and in- 
dependent bodies already existing in the principal 
centres and combine their efforts for the general ad- 
vancement of architecture in our midst, such was in 
ottline a project which hod already occupied his 
thoughts for some tine. To others also the idea had 
heen preeent, but a leader and cayital were wanted ; a 
leader under whom mutual distrust ond difficulties 
would be forgotten, capital essential to the working of 
a central institute without crippling the resources and 
energies of the local societies. Sir Rowand furnished 
both, and within o few weeks, under his vigorous diree- 
tion,our Institute was formally constituted, It wasan 
6th October 1914 that negotiations were opened by Mr. 
Lorne Campbell acting an behalf of Sir Rowand, with 
Mr. John Watson and Mr. Whitie of Glasgow. On the 
Oth these two and mvrself, forthe Glasgow Institute of 
Architecta, attended the fir meeting in Edinburgh 
with Mr, Lorne Canpbell and Mr. T. F, Maclonnian na 
representing the Edinburgh Association, Sir Rowand 
Anderson being in the chair, Negotiations followed 
with Dundee and Aberdeen, and, much spade work 
having been accomplished in the interval on the draft- 
ing of a Constitution, mainly by our great? By-liwer”’ 


Mr. Whitie, on the 50th November, the resolution waa: 


adopted which formally constituted our Tnstitute, the 
representatives present other than the above being: 
for Dundee, Mr. G. P. K. Young and Mr. John T. 
MeLaren, and for Aberdeon Mr. Harbourne Maclennan 
and Mr. (now De.) Wm. Kelly, with Mr. Glasaford 
Walker aa interim secretary. An odditional Chapter, 
sa you ure aware, has since been created with Inver- 
ness fs Centre. 

T may be allowed to interpolate here ay incident 
of this first gathering. I thought it necessary to state 
that, whilé entirely in favour of the formation of such 
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a Society and ready to co-operate to the best of my 
inom postion as an old.and Joyal member of the 
Royal Institute, that no steps should be taken which, 
in appearance or reality, would impair its natural pre- 
donunance a8 the central authority for the United 
Kingdom. That proposition was then agreed to, and, 
while our Institute is not as vet formally allied to the 
RALB.A, except through ita Chapters, which, till our 
Charter ia obtained, still retain their former connee- 
tion with the central Body; we have until now, and 
propose in the future to act in alliance with it and on 
matters of general policy to accept its guidance, The 
sole difference in that reapect, as TD understand it, is 
that whole in former times the RIB.A. Council heard ~ 
the separate voices of Glasgow or Edinburgh, or on 
rare occasions of both, with the remote possihility of 
Dundee or Aberdeen joining in in future years, it will 
now be favoured with the voice of Scotland, | 

On the formation of our Institute Sir Rowand Ander- 
sin was naturally elected as our first President; 
during that session he regularly oceupied the Chatr, 
and, as many of you will renember, presided at the 
opening of the first Convention held in Edinburgh in 
the summer of 1017. Since then, until his death, he 
continucd on the Council until the last few months, 
taking an active part in ite work und that of the Com- 
mittecs, particularly those dealing with the Charter, 
Education and the National Art Survey. He has, os 
Tam privileged to antiounce here for the first time, 
shown how large a part the Institute occupied in his 
last thoughts by the provisions rewarding it iu hie will. 
By it, he lias left to the Institute his house, 16, Ruthind 
Siytare, to be used, as he himself has expressed it in a 
Hemorindum attached to the will, as its permanent 
hones. Thatit niay the better serve that purpose from 
a aocial aspect he ee added touch fine furniture from - 
his house at Colinton, with silver plate wand cutlery 
included. Edueationally we wre greatly enriched by 
the further bequest of his extensive library, while os 
personal mementocs we shail have his bust, and all 
mdals, diplomas and itominated addresses. In addi- 
tion to theas, the Institute i# vested in a half share of 
the residue of his estate, on the income from which 
the first charge ix to be w #um of money for bursaries 
and prizes to be known as the Sir Rowand Anderson 
Prizes, Certain conditions are attached to the bequest 
of which it would be premature to intimate the par- 
ticulars until the Council has had an opportunity of 
considering their bearing. Moanwhile wy can but 
express our profound appreciation of thes benefac- 
tions on the part of our Founder towards the further 
building up of this, the laat work of his long and 
fruitful fife. Of Sir Rowand Anderson’smany achieve 
nents itis not, T think, the least, ‘ 

Tn the course of recent wanderings in France | was: 
struck with the frequent cases of monuments to noted 
architects set ap in public places by the towns of their 
birth or principal labours. Such recognition, though 
not loss morited, ia far to seek in this country, yet we 
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nay live to see Forres and Edinburgh competing for 
the privilege of giving due honour to him whom we 
remember to-day, For the present it is a source of 
gratification that the Institute has been able during 
the last year to secure o worthy presentment of him 
in the noble bust executed by Dr, Macgillivray, and 
to know that, though the formal presentation of it was 
prevented by Sir Rowand’s death before the bronze 
could be completed, he was pleased with it and with 
the recognition it implied, But for us, gentlemen, it 
seems to me, the Institute is itself his Memorial; it 
remains for us and our successors to muke and keep 
it worthy of him and of service to our Art and Country. 





STATE-AIDED HOUSING SCHEMES. 
Architects’ Fees : Discussion at the Special General 
Meeting, 4th July. 

A Seectan General Meeting, summoned by the 
Council wider By law 65to obtain tho sanction of the 
General Body to an alteration in Clause ¥ of the Scale 
of Professional Charges a as to incorporate the 
Ministry of Health's General Housing Memoranda, 
Nos. $1, 51/D and 52, was held on Monday, 4th July. 

Tho Hon. Secretary, Mr. Airruve Kuex, having an- 
nooned thatthe President was unable to attend, Mr, H. ¥. 
Lasxcnesten, Past Vice-President, was elected Chairman, 
In taking the Chair, Mr. Laxcnearen said ho accepted the 
| positton rather reluctantly, as he had been for many monthe 
absent from England and was out of toach with the work. 

The Ceatumax, in aceordance with the netioe-paper, 
formally moved the following resolutions :— 

(Ll) That Clause ? of the Scale of Professional Charges be 
altered tu read fia follows: “In the cose of housing 
achomea and laying out estates special arrangements 
may be required in exeeptional circumstances, but for 
Onlinary purpoaes the acnles of foos are the same oes 
those set ont in the Ministry of Health's General 
Housing Memoranda No, 3], No, 51/D and No, 53.* 

(2) That the Ministry of Health's General Housing 
Momoranda No, 31, No. St/Dand No. 52,° setting out 
the free payable to architects in connection with State- 
aided hiding schemes, as agreed with the Ministry of 
Health by the RT BIA. and the Soolety of Architocts, 
be incorporated as an Appendix to the Scale of Pro- 

 frasional Charges pia blinked inthe K.D BLA. Rates par, 

Mr. James 8, Giasox | F.] seconded. 

The Secarraay read letters from members protesting 
apainwt the ratification of the terme 4ct onf im the 
recontivissoml Memoranda. The following are extracts :— 

Alesers. Haywanp and Mayxanp [4.], London: *" As 
architects interested ina heiusing scheme, we do not eon- 
alder it fair that the Ministry abould allow no out-of-porket 
exponsia unless the journey involved is over 25 miles." 

Mr..L. Rome Gotuam [4.], london: “tia very donbt- 
ful if the previous scale paid architects, 1 am sure it does 
hot fay as regards roads and sewers or lay-out," 

Mr. 8. T. Saison [A.), Wokingham: “The scale for 
abandoned) work and the non-payment af out-of. pocket 
expenses ace oo manifestly unfair.” 

Mr, (. Hanrowo Noutos [F.1, London: “ The new 
scale is obviously unfair, and the non-payment of out-of- 
pocket exponece is in direct contravention to Memorandum 
to. 21, which states that the conditions of engagement of 
architects shall be thos customary in the profession.” 


* The Memoranda are set out in the Joresas for abst July 1920, 
PP. 426-28, aod 25th Jie 102), pp 487—4H, 





Mr, Coxnap B. Witicocns [F_), Reading ; 

“ As architert for one complete housing scheme and for 
one-third cach of two other achomes, of all three of which 
thet itis now proposed to abandon « part, | muat very 
strongly proteat againat the second resolution, as the pre- 
posed ache od foes is eet unfair te the profession. 

“Two points which are. especially loequite ble are :— 
{1) General Housing Memorandum No. 31/0 states that 
previows acales of fees were inclusive ecales covering all ont- 


of-pecket exitnacs, exoept travelling exponses for journeys: 


over 24 miles from the architect's offiec. 

“ General Housing Memorandum No, 31 states that the 
conditions of cngagement of architects shall be thom cus- 
tomary in the profession. 

“Under the RBA, echedule of fees, travelling and 
other oot—of- pocket expenses were always charged, anid aa 
most housing architecta were engaged when Crneral 
Housing Memoranda 4 and 31 were in foree, they ahonld 
certainly be paid the customary out-of-pocket oxpenses in 
addition to the echednle fees, otherwise it is obvious that 
architects engayed on orhan schemes in towns near their 
‘fice receive much higher remuneration than architects 
tigageit on rum! schemed which necessitate considerable 
travelling. 

“ (2) With regard to abandoned schemes. It ix ap- 
parently proposed that the fees paid should be based on 
one cottage of cach type proposed In the shundonéd schome 
of part of # acheme, Minor modifications in design ta 
aveld monotony in appearance, ele, not to count aa a 
aerate dewpn, 

“ Such fede it ie obvious are quite insdequate, and where 
a design has been modified several times, necessitating 
several special drawings; the feo often would not cover the 
expenses incurred, 

~ Under the RALBSA, schedule, the customary fee for 
Hhandoned work, whet tenders had been obtained, was 
three fifths of the full fees, and surely, for housing achemes 
where the fees have already beon ureatly cut, this propor- 
tion should not be reduced. | 

“ Resolution No, 1 states that in exceptional ¢ircum- 
stances special arrangements with regurd to feea may be 
required, but such a resolution may be of little nae, ae the 
court of appeal ia not mentioned, 

“ As a specific example of how anremunerative the ecale 
would be in some cages, J give the following particulars of 
the number of types of vottayes proposed for one scheme 
where the local authorities re Gud aa much variety of 
aie aa pocsible throughout their district. Tn this ex- 
ame it would appear that the ordinary scale of 3 per cent. 
in oach original design and 24 per cent, on each repeat 
should apply. | 

“ (a) Number of cottages tn original scheme—I4i), 
ai ” Number of cottages for which tenders were signed 
“(c) Nomber of cottages for which designe were pre- 
pared and in the majority of cases tenders obtained before 
the cottages were abandoned —i. 

“ Nomber of different designs included in (/)— D0, 

“Number of minor modifications of the above designs 
included in (4) necessitating special drawings but not 
counted as separnto designe—14, 

“Number of different designs included in (+) additional 
to these included In (4}—10, | Me 

“Sumber of minor modifications of these designs nerves. 
sitating sees drawings, bat not counted ns separate 
ewigns—H." 

Mr. Basu. Scrrox [A.], Lambourn, Berke : 


“The conditions of my employment as one of three 
architects to a rural district oupneil in a general howling 


scheme were ae stated in General Housing Memorandum 


Ho. SL :— 
“1. ' The conditions of engagement of architects shall 
he those which are onstomary in the profresions, .. ." 
"It appears, therefore, that the Ministry's Memos 
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$1/D and 52 as applicable to abandoned schomes and ont- 
of- pocket expenses are in direct contravention of Memo, 31, 
and, if ratified by the Institute, will occasion considerable 
hardship to many mombers of the profession and espoci- 
ally to thoan, like mysclfi, who have been put to great ex- 
pense in travelling by road to rural echemes at distances up 
te 25 miles from their offices.” 


Mr, C. Wostsee Sarre [F.), London : 

“Tt has hitherto been the custom to base an architect's 
commission where work is abandoned on a proportion of 
the recognized fee for the completed work. Sering that 
where hogsing is concerned, the commission has already 
been reduced from 6 per cent. to 24 per cent, or lees in some 
cusee, Clause § of the Inatitute acale ia not unressonahlo 
andin my opinion should stand, 

* Considering the very large amount of time involved in 
preliminary work where housing js concerned—and only 
those of ua engaged upon it know what this means—in my 
view the proportion is not too great. 

, dn any case if the general opinion is that it might be 
reduced, the principle should be adhered ta. 

"Lam given to understand that the Memoranda do not 
repreaent the agreement arrived at with the Ministry and 
therefore should not be accepted in their preaent form. 

“To reduce our remuneration to the extent propowed ix 
calculated to lower the status of the profession.” 


Mr. Gro, 'T. Brows DF Hon. Secrotarr, Sorthern 
Architectural Association: “Some members of this As- 
sociation who have State-aided housing schemes in hand 
object to the proposed fees for abandoned work, but more 
strongly to the questions of * Definition of Scheme" and 
the elimination of all out-of-pocket expenses, In particular, 
thery is the case of a local nuthority having schemes on a 
number of sited and employing different architects, Thess 
architects work quite independently of each other, and 
when they were srpo ies on the agreed scale, the only 
interpretation was that each was in charge of a scheme and 
would be paid aseuch, Lf the new definition ia accepted, 
however, it will mean a pooling of fees amongst all the 
architects, and is something which they contend waa never 
suggested or intended when they were appointed or ac- 
cepted the work on the ecale as jt then atood," 


Mr. Js. T. Qacugtrr (¥.1, Neweastle.on-Tyne - 

“YT should like to draw attention to an actual case in 
which I am acting on behalf of three firms who are jolrt 
architects for a State-aided housing scheme of some 540 
houses, The site for tho houses is an exceedingly dificult 
one, on & bank side, and the position of the echeme at the 
moment ia as follows i 

“ Lay-out plan prepared and approved. 

* Dkoteh oes for hounes Setiee red: 

nd Detailed plans for houses approved, 

Quantities are being inken off by eurveycre, 

- Plans for ronda and Be We alirirat oom pele te and qunn- 
tities being takon off. | 

“The scale of fers agreed upon are those set out in 
Memorandum 31. 

"The p hee for the Iny-out plan anid sewers will, on 
thie partioular site, jost cover the actual conte of prepara. 
tion levels, ote. Tf the work goes on, the fall payment for 
houses, together with sewers, etc., in £9,002 (assuming an 
average of £800 por house), whereas if abandoned the pay 
ment will ee £500, the difference for mn pertain prac: 
tically being £7,600, which is manifestly absurd, 

“The amount of £500 will by no means cover the ex- 
penses entailed in the work. 

“ It is troe the proposed alteration states that ' spovin| 
arrangements may be required in exeeptional cireum- 
stances,” bot even under the most favourable circum. 
stances, if Memorandum 51/D and 52 are incorporated in 
clauwe 1, would the seal reach the long-established ruling 
laid down in clause 5 

“Tf clause 0 is altered as proposed, 1 am of opinion that 
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clause 5 will be much interforod with, and will have to be 
reconsiderced. q 
“Tam alo of opinion that the terms agreed, apparently 
by the Institute, as set out in Memoranda 51/1) and &: 
are nidiculously out of proportion.” ; 

Mr. Staxtey J, Weastno [A.), Norwich: 

(1) Paragraph 2 of Housing Memorandum No. 52 saya: 
‘Memoranda 4, 31, 52 are inchasive scales covering all out. 
of-pocket expenera,” I auggest this haa never been au 
stated. Reliance, by myself and others 1 have spoken to on 
this matter, haw been placed on the fact that any ques- 
tiona not dealt with in the memoranda on fees would be 
settlod according to the castom of the profession. Tt is on 
this ruling that [—and T am aere others—have carried on 
in guod faith, incurring somewhat heavy expenses in nearly 
all cases: in fact, those who have visited their work con- 
scientious!y and dealt with it rf herve toms and other- 
wise in a business-like way are heavy losers, | 
“ Does the 26 miles mean 12) ont and 124 home, ar 50 
miles there and back ? In « county like Norfolk this in 
very ery item, a2 the train service is not only a poorane, 
but entirely useless for very many parts, involving train 
and cycle journeys or motor hire. | 

(2) Apart from this question of out-of-pocket expenses 
the other outstanding feature of this memorandum for 
abandoned work, as against previous memoranda, appears 
to be under the beading af House Plans (4), where the same 
basis, namely 6 per cent. on the first 12, etc., is taken, but 


fees ore only allowed on the separate . This, ina 
case of, say, schome for 62 houses, sedd whece aly sition ¥ 
speaking, two ecparate designs are ised, would work out at 
a ridiculously low figare in one case againat the other. 

(3) There is no mention of quantities under the head- 
ing of“ House Plans.’ [presume where these have been 
finished complete, the full xeale would be allowed.” — 

Association of Nonwicn Agcurrects’ Telegram: 
“Special Meeting of Association makes strongest protest 
atinst non-payment of travelling expenses below 25 miles; 
grave injuetion in mall, witely stparated rural schemes ; 
also protests against ecale for abandoned achemes ae in- 
adequate,” aa 


Mr. Taos. Ravsow [A,], Oxford: “On behalf of the 
Committers of the Oxfordshire Society of Architects, I pro- 
ret against the ratification of the latest Memorandum 


with reforenoe to Architects’ Foon. 
Professor Ansunan [F.)+ | 

Although « member of the Committes that mot the 
Ministry, I was only agked to attend two meetings, and J 
could not take entire responsibility for all that was settled, 
though T admit to being in general agreement with the 
scale as now drawn. The real point at besue is ae to 
whether the scale is to be retrospective, 

“At the Inet meeting of the Committers, when Sir 
Charles Ruthon was in the chair, this yurstion of whether 
the fers were to he retrospective waa very tentatively put 
forward by me, but the question waa not really followed up 
This, af course, however, la the serious point at issue, and 
ovidently the Ministry know it, sa in issuing their scale af 
fees now to be ratified, they have stated that the ecale 
would apply in evary case, except where an agreement pro- 
viding heer eA seeris earns for atendonce.seee has been 

ade between the local authority and architect, prior to 
the date of the Momorandum, : Te 

Very few architeuts have any specific agreement at all 
other than an acceptance of the terms set out in Memor- 
anda Nos. 4 and 3]—an acceptance which has been proved 
by reason of instalments having been paid in accordance 
with the terme of these scales. Memorandum 4] makes no 
reference to any apeciiie scale of feew for shandoned 
schomes, but includes a clause which sets out that the con 
ditions of engagement of architects and surrevors ¢hall be 
those customary in the respective professions, Faz example, 
generally, eoch aa the conditions prescribed by the RLEA. 
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and the Society of Architects in the case of engagement of 
architects. 

= hip agra to me to be the preeentation of the legal 
aspect of the case, and it will remain for the Institute to 
decide as to whether they are to uphold the payment of fers 
for abandoned schemes on the basis of the Institute charge, 
in the case of agreements entered into previously to the 
pean of this seale, or whether the profession is to be 
ailvised to accept a new reading. 

“ My view is, that the Institute will be well advised to 
seck a further interviow with the Ministry, and haye the 
whole of this queation cleared up, as, whilst, ac Teaid at the 
outset, I think the general fees for abandoned schemes is 
tolerably fair aa regards later undertakings, an enormous 
amount of work was done in the firel instance at very great 
expenses to architects, which will never be paid for, and it 
will leave them out-of-pocket if thie scale of abandoned 
schemes ta retrospective.” 


Mr. Heasent A. Wevcn [4A.) moved as an amendment 
that the matter be referred back for further consideration. 
Asa member of the deputation—added rather late in the 
dey—he felt the matter very keenly. The Ministry's 
a@tatement that the terma and conditions set out in the 
Memorandum had been agreed by the Royal Institute and 
the Society of Architects wae not correct, and it was 
particularly onfortunate that that communication had 
gone out to toeal authorities. He hoped that the Council 
had protested. or, if not, that they would take early etepe 
to getthe matter put rivht. For the pe fifteen years he 
had had considerable oxperience of housing matters, 
and on the recommendation of the Practice Committee 
the Council pominated him to serve on the deputation 
which was conducting negotiations with the Ministry of 
Health on the question of housing fees, At his request 
Mr. Gibson furnished him with a type-written statement 
sctting out the proposals which before he joined the depu- 
tation bad been discussed and tentatively agreed between 
the Ministry and the deputation. He went very carefully 
into these proposals and discussed with Mr, Gibson certain 
modifications of them before going to the Ministry of 
Health. The deputation met the Ministry of Health on 
(th May last when the whole matter was discussed, to- 
gether with the modifications he had suggested. -At that 
are with the single exception of his suggestion as ta 
what should be the real meaning of the word “ achomesa,”’ 
the | eine were, inthe main, agreed, Ai the conclusion 
of that meeting it was suggested that the Ministry abould 
prepare a draft and that some one from the deputation 
should agree ta that draft. Mr. Gibson was appointed by 
the deputation for that purpose. He learned afterwards— 
and he was gure Mr. Gibson would not mitid his mentioning 
it—that Mr. Gibson had agreed to the draft with the 
Ministry, and he (Mr. Welch), aa an individus) member af 
the deputation, knew nothing more of it ontil at w later 
date he received from the Council what purported to be the 
agreed terme of the resolutions arrived at by the Ministry 
of Health, which terma the Council in the meantime had 
confirmed. He at once wrote to the Secretary R.1 B.A, 
and to Mr. Gibson stating that the terms a6 sect out did not 
agree in some vital particulars with what was agreed by the 
deputation withthe Ministry. Dealing with the variations 
between the printed form as agreed and the original pro- 

ls, Me. Welch pointed out that in the preamble to 

o. 52 the original draft contained the words “ or con- 
ditional approval" after the word “ approval,” but in the 
perer sent out by the Ministry these words were omitted, 
‘hen in No. IT. Road and Sewers, sub-s. (i), the word 
“ specifications,” which was not in the original draft, had 
been introduced, It should not have been there, for it was 
pointed out to the Ministry that specifications would not be 
repared atthatstage. Then with regard to” quantities,” 
t was oxplained to tho Ministry that the preparation of 
quantities waa no part of an architect's duties, and that it 
had been inserted in error in the previous memoranda. 


als 


The Ministry admitted the error, and agreed that it ahould 
come out. Yet it occurred again in Memorandum 69. 
With regard to par, 2, “* In all cases of partially abandoned 
achemes, ele,” he had no recollection of this having been 
discussed at all: thie was the first he had heard of any 
reference to “ three-quarters of the fees" mentioned in 
that clause. A further point he wished particularly, to 
make was with regard to No. LH. House Plana, par. 2: 
“Tn all cases of partially abandoned schemes fees in accord- 
anos with the preceding paragraph 2 will be payable for the 
abandoned work,” That-was quite wrong. What in fact 
waa agreed was that fees in accordance with paragraph 1, 
sub-sections (i) and (ii), should be paid. That made a 
differenoe of 60 per cent, in the remuneration to be received 
by architects for abandoned plans. There had evidently 
been a misquotation or some atch mistake—" pare- 
graph 2" should have read “* i ph 1, sub-sections (i) 
and (iij}."" These were the fundamental points of his 
critictam and were the reasons why he ae a member of the 
deputation proposed that the matter be referred back for 
further consideration, He could not help feeling that the 
individnal members of the deputation had not received the 
consideration they had a right to expect, The draft pro- 
posals abould have been submitted to them before being 
sent to the Conneil, eo that it might be clear to them that 
the final draft as agreed Wae in accordance with their inten: 
tions. He submitted that in future, when deputations 
were appointed, thoy should act aaa body and do the work 
themselves rather than have it done for them. 

Mr. Hoeace Conrrr [4.) anid that, speaking as « mem- 
ber of the deputation, his recollection was that the Ministry 
asked the deputation to appoint one among their number 
to go through the wording of the points rained, and agree 
them with the Ministry, A vote was taken, and Mr. 
Gibson was unanimously selected. Therefore it was rather 
unfair to Mr, Gibson that it should be now euggeeted that 
=3 ayer do something which it waa never intended he 
STG. ati, 


Mr. Wetcu said he had neo intention of bringing Mr. 
Gibson's name into the matter. He (Mr. Welch) waa ap- 
pointed, not in an individual capacity but as a member of 
the Practice Committee, and waa therefore responsible to 
the Committes for what was done. When Mr. Gibson was 
elected by the deputation to approve the draft, he sug- 
gested to Mr. Gibson that as a member specially appointed 
by the Practice Conimittee and answerable to them he 
would like to attend with Mr. Gibson. This Mr, Gibson 
readily agreed to. 

Mr. W. G. Watkins [4.] (Lincoln) seconded the amend. 
ment. The matter, he said, affected him financially to an 
extraordinary degree, He had been acting fora littl over 
two years as architect to a rural counci] housing scheme. 
After o considerable time the local authority, naviond by 
him, selected twenty-one sites, widely scattered over an 
arca of roughly twenty-five miles by filteen miles, They 
apportioned the houses to the sites, so many to each site— 
perhaps two on the least, rising to twenty on the largest 
site. Lay-out plana were made and paid for according to 
scale. Four typo plane were adopted, the houses to be 
constructed in pairs according to locality and require- 
monts. Separate tenders wore invited for all the twenty- 
one sites, and applications were received for thirteen differ- 
ent sites, the quantities being sent to the builders for these 
thirteen sites. Although the four type plans were repeated 
on every site, there was.a considerable amount of work that 
did notrepeat.. The sites were purely country sitee ; there 
Were To sewers, nO romds, no wiler, no gas. Every site 
had to be visited and treated on its merits; it had to be 
decided where the water supply should be, how deep the 
well, how many wella, whore the sewer or, in some cases, 
the cesapool should be—somotimes there wae @ running 
siroam and a septic tank was posible. They were 
acparate things altogether. He submitted the thirteen 
sites to the Ministry, and the whole lot were turned down, 

















ft happened about twelve months aga, at a time when the 
Ministry were getting “ cold feet" and turning numbers if 
schemes down. He had several negotiations with builders 
after that, and eventually got prices for two sites which 
wer aceopted by the Miniwtry. Hy that time hie eounril 
had got sick of the whole thing, and sald they would hare 
no tinore fo do with it, Then came the question of feos, 
He was engaged on Housing Memorandum No. 31. He 
asked the Institute Prantice Committee what he ought to 
charge, and they said two-thirds, He made wp hie aceount 
and sentitin; it amounted to £1,552 [fe Three or four 
days after the clerk.to the council handed him Memor- 
andum No, Sf and asked if he had seon it, He was 
astounded at what be read, and still more a0 at the atate- 
ment that it had received the sanction. of the Royal [neti- 
tute of British Architects: He worked out the remunera. 
tion he should recelve under Memorandum No, 0°. and 
found that it amounted to £189. There were thirteen 
dites, and the remuneration wae £15) for preparing the 
four type plans, gotting in thirteen tenders, with the sub- 
sidiary itema thrown in. One of two curious anomalies 
be would call attention ts, (ne of his sites contained the 
four types of plan, #o that had that particular «ite comsti- 
tuted the whole scheme the payment would have been the 
aame as for the thirteen sites, He would have had twelve 
sites unpaid for, and all the work in connection with them 
unpaid for, He had worked oot what the quantity sur- 
reyor's fore would be—{031, £031 to the quantity sur- 
foyer, £160 forthe architect ! The new Memorandum did 
oot alter the old one as regards completed schemes, eo that 
had his soheme gone to fruition his fees would have been 
£2,000, oo it followed that the di ference between £180 and 
£2.00 was for superintendonce—£2,120 for superintend.: 
ence, £180 for tiringing the seheme to the point of starting 
work! He need not labour the point further. They could 
noe why he had come all this way to oppose the resolutions, 
This was not an exerptional cage: it wasa normal caan in 
rural areas: A neighbour of his, o Fellow of the Institute, 
His feo would be £45. | 

Mr. Lrowant Exatsoton [4.] said he waa not entirely 
in sympathy with the amendment. Theee reaniutions 
emanated from the Council, and he considered that it was 
nly alue to the Institute and te the membeors attending 
that moeting that some one from the Coaneil should be 
there to explain the cireumetances under which it was 
necessary to alter the scale af foew which had heen agreed 
and accepted by the Institute, to explain why negotiations 
should have been entered inte by the Council of the [nett 
tute with the Ministry of Health, and to have given some 
insight into the Inctory whieh had led the deputation te 
make «a utterly bad » bargain. 

Mr, 1.8. Grmaox [F.), rising wt the instanoen the Chalr- 
man, said he wikhed firat to refor to the littl porsonal 
matter raised by Mr, Welch, At a meeting af the depute: 
tien altended hy members of the Institute and the Sovinty 
nf Architects, he had consented to mupervise the drafting 
an behalf of both bodies. He would have been vory glad 
Mr, Weleh could have accompanied him to tho Ministry, 
bot unfortunately there waa ne time to make any arrange: 
ments. He attended in response to a tolephone messaue 
from the Ministry, and then drafted the [ropoenls. Hay 
ing cleared up that little matter, he would endeavour bo 
explain the whole subject as far as it waa known to him, 
First, he had no responsibility whatever for the oriwinal 
Memorandim or for Ne, 31, which was agreed about 
August, 1010, when he was not » member of the Council 
on the deprtation. The reason that wave rise te the mert. 
inge with the Ministry of Health and the publication of 
their recent Memoranda was because no provision had ay. 
parently beret math in Previous Memoranda for puey meet 
to architects for the preparation of sehemes whieh had 
been abandoned, or partially abandoned,  [“ No, nies"") 
It was true that Memorandum 31 stated that the con. 
ditions generally of the employment of architects aheulil 
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apply; but that point was distinetly taken wp, and the 

reaeury officials denied that there was any lability, 
Members might take li fram him that the Treasury abi 
nor jay une penny pleco under Momerandum 31 for 
Abandoned of partially shundoned work | | 

Mr. WeLen; | have received payment under No. 4 and 
So. 31 for abandoned work on the seule set down in t hove 
Memoranda aod on the two-thirds fees of the RALULA. 
mon le, 

Mr. Greson: That point was one of the earlivat dealt 
with, and the Treasury took the view that they were not 
linhle for paynient, ani that they would not pay, This 
was the principal reason why the seyotiations had heen 
rntered into, Uriginally everybody expected that ‘the 
housing schemes would go on rapidly, and money weld be 
forthcoming withowt «tint, That a scheme should be 
shandonnl neveroccirred toany one, A reaction, howerer, 
had set in, and at the instance of the Ministry of Health 
echemes were being abandoned, wholly or partially, all 
over the conntry. 

Mr. J. HW. Rewsann(#.]: The local authorities lire 
given the order and they must pay, | 

Mr, Ginsow: The real aut horit le the Ministry ait 
Health, which rovides the furela, The lieal all thority jan 
He fk we a mort tee peony exoeypit out of their own mates: As 
regards the negotiations between the Ministry and the In-. 
atitute and the Surthoty wif Architects, he regretted that it 
was cnly af a late stage of the proceedings that Mr. Welch 
rame cm to the deputation and helped them with his valu- 
able advice, He would like to deal in same detail with the: 
pointe raised by Mr. Welch. In regard to the in corporation 
of the words proparation reff trantithes ie in the Floads and 
Sewers contract, jt was true that in the earlier part of the 
negotiations, theough inadvertence on the part of all eon- 
cerned, including the Minietry, no provision had been made 
for payment for roads ane anwere ; it wah entirely through 
Afr. Welch's good offers that that pint wae taken up, But 
at the meeting ot whieh Mr. Welch was Srisaht-theauens 
ton of roads and sewers was dofinitely brought up and also 
the questi of the Se ade th of quantities by architects. 
He * ought Mir, Welnhi's momory waa at faalt when he 
atated that thease Wierels hed heer ineerted in the original 
document through inadvertence. LL wae distinctly put to 
the Ministry at the meeting that it wae not the architect's 
bisiness to provide lille of quantitie. The deputation 
admitted that inthe North and Midtands there were archi: 
their practice; but this did not obteti inthe South, But 
the Ministry did not ot that meeting ayree that these wards 
had been inserted in the original document thinuphy fnad 
vertenee, And when he went of @ later stage ta nerce the 
draft the Ministry priduewd clear evidence that at a ; 
ing with fi large deputation eonaating af niem bere nt the 
Institute and the Society of Architects when Memorandum 
as part of hie payment for the roads and aewers work was 
dliscyaermed ariel war deliberately agreed to, That put him inf 
very diffionlt position, berausie one cannot go back on what 
jret on @ previons oceawion even though it might be an 
injustice, and all he conkd do whe lo express surprise that 
any deputation had agrond to such terms and way that he 
should report it to the Council of the Institute, He did 
report it, and the Council agreed with him that if kag body 
of mon reprearnting the profession hud agreed to certain 
terme with the Ministry it wia extremely unwine to wo baek 
on those terms and to try and alter them, An to payment 
for pertiolly abandoned schemes. the view af the Mialatry 
itled to charge a« a now design any design that would 
have been built had the scheme hon thee partially aban- 
done. That was the reason why it was pot in ae para: 
graph 2” and pot ay" paragraph 1." Speaking on the 
Whole matter, he thought the Institute Cou cdl frat naan 
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quite honestly to the conclusion that this document waa an 
attempt, made in perfect good fnith, by the Institute and 
the Ministry to prrive at a reasonable sottlement for the 
rment of architects for work that had been done in good 
with, In the event of thie net being acerpted a4 a settle- 
ment tho view was held—perhaps wrongly—that there 
wotld be no redress fir any architect whose scheme was 
either abandoned or partially abandoned except by going to 
law and establishing his position. [A Memnen: So much 
the better.) He had a» Uttle experience of the law, and if 
members thonght it was better to catablish their claim by 
bringing a test ¢aae then that wae the proper action fur 
them to take. Tf, on the contrary, after reflection of the 
whole matter, they thought that some epecifio terme en: 
suring payment for eervices, not at all in accordance with 
the scale they were perfectly justified in expecting—but 
payment which seanitih ug se them for the time ox- 
pended and for out-of-pocket expenses ["* It does mot") it 
wai on alternative policy which might be worth oonaidera- 
tion. The difficulty of legislating for individuals was insur- 
mountable, The fees that had bern arranged from time to 
time were arranged on a broad basis, and if an agreement 
was te be come to with the Ministry, it would have te be a 
national agreement. Bot hordshipa there would be. In 
legislating notionally, inequalities could not be avoided, To 
speak frankly, it wasup to members to tell the Conncil that 
they did not want an aereement other than the documents 
alresdy published. The Council, bo was eurs, would give 
mot seriius commderation to what wag atid. [A Mean : 
Te it not too late 1] He could not see that it waa tos late, 
The Ministry had published in No, Sl a statement that it 
had the approval of the Institute. Rut that was entirely 
unauthorised: the Couneil would nover eanction anything 
of thet nature without ite having heen anbmitted to and 
ondorked by the General Body. = 

A Mewar: Could not that be cleared up? No. 41 TD 
states definitely that the terme hare been agrend by the 
Inatitote, 

The SeoretanY: Memorandum No, 4 (now in the Insti- 
tute ecale os Clause 0) wae agreed with the Ministry ane 
accepted by the Goneral Body and put into the Seale. Then, 
in response to the Ministry's invitation, the Council agreed 
No. 31, but the very day that a meeting of the General 
Body waa to be held to sanction No. 31 a mesange came 
from the Ministry asking that the document should be 
withheld aa the Ministry had further communications to 
make onthe matter. No, 31 has never been sane tes by 
the General Body. Negotiations then took place mainly 
on the question of abandoned schemes, and the present 
meeting wae called to ratify the terma which are set out in 
the Memoranda just issoed and which the Council have 
agreed with the Ministry. The Ministry have been ins 
formoi that the Council have approved and that the matter 
has now to receive the eanetion of the General Body. 

Mr. Syower Penns, F.S.A. [F.], Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Sub-Committee of the Practice Committee, referring to 
the statement in Memorandum No. 31 that the conditions 
of engagement should be thoae which arc customary, eaid 
that he hod always regarded Memorandum No, 21 as part 
of the Institute scale. He had been informed that the 
Ministry's idew wae that the customary conditions could 
not be read into the document because the word “ gener. 
ally" waa oped. But that wos a moat unworthy attitudo 
totake op. The Council had authorised the Practice Com- 
mitter to state a case for the opinion of counsel, anid no 
dowbt members would be advised of the result. He naked 
the meeting to vote againat'the amendment in order that 
he might move another amendment—visz., “ That this 
General Meeting of the RELA. repodiates the acale in 
Memorandum No. 52." | 

Mr. Wetou said he thought the suenceted amendment 
too destructive. His amendment to refer the matter back 
was constructive, and was made in that form because be 
believed it impossible to get the Ministry to agres to a scale 


oa remuneration for abandoned work on the basis of 
Housing Memoranda Nos, 4 and 31 applying thereto the 
R.LB.A. Seale fee for abandoned work. He thought 
better terms could be obtainable by getting a more favour- 
able definition of the term “scheme.” He considered the 
Ministry's idea of considering schemes on Various sites pro- 
moted by « loeal authority as one acheme only was a. mis- 
take, especially in rural areas. He suggested the following 
definition: “* That in orban distriota where two separate 
Hit comprising & athemer ano within eday reach of tach 
other, the sites shall for the purpose of calculating the fees 
payan for abandoned work be considered as one site." 

le suggested this because in the majority of cases in urban 
areas the architente employed have had erected a fair pro 
partion af houses and have been pail accordingly, and 
therefore the comparative loss would not bo so heavy. 
Again: “In boroughs and larger districta where each site 
8 being considered hy one or more architects, all euch mites 
Shall be dealt with separately on the same basis; im rural 
area® whore sites are scatternd! the site pertaining to cach 
village or locality shall be considered separately.” Therein 
be considered lal one chance of getting better anil more 
equitable conditions, because it waa manifcetly unfair to 
architects employed by authoritios on a rural scheme to bo 
paid on the same hasig as those employed on an urban 
theme. The architect of a rural scheme had onormous 
distances to travel, in addition ta which each site had 
provilasite auch as water, drainage, fencing, and the like, 

or which there was no standardiaed method of dealing. 
Each had to he aolved separately. 

Mr. Grorray Licas (P.| sugeested that if they wern 
hound to publish the Ministry's scale it ehould not he pub 
lished ae port of the R.L B.A. Seale, but on a erparate «lip. 
They did not want to send to private clients and to publin 
buties: ascole which contained terms that were quite con- 
trary totheirrights As to Resolution (2) before the mect- 
ing, he would angpest that the documents referred to should 
not be printed in the Kanexpar. Asa Member of Council 
he might aay that he wasin the North of England when this 
question of tera for abandoned achemes came before the 
Counedl, and he very much regretted not bring present, for 
the geale was-utterly ridiculuus, and the Ministry was im: 
Peing upon architects from every point of view. That they 
could argue that the conditions of engage ment did not apply 
tothe whole of the document waa ae positive aheurdity, and 
an indignity that they must not put up with. | 

Mr. Leoxvann Etsratros rly = they owed their 
thanks to Mr. Gibson for bis frank statement, but even 
with it he doubted whether they could thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate the factors which led the deputation 
te adopt the scheme. Mr. Gibson said that their oa ry 
difficulty was to interpret clause & of the Scale of Charges 
into the conditions of engagement whith were an essential 
yart of Memoranda dand 31. The deputation appeared to 
dave accepted the views of the Trossary officials, und the 
Counell wern at fault in not awalting the advice of the Prac- 
tice Committee, whoee function it was to consider and 
advise on such » point oa this, The Chairman of « Sub- 
Committee of the Practice Committee had informed them 
that that very point had been deemod one on which legal 
advice should be taken. A point of that nature should not 
have been assented to at the dictation of the Treasury 
officials without legal advice. Fortunately, they had Mr. 
Welch's direct evidence that in two cases fees had been paid 
in full, under Memorandum No. 4 or No, 31, on tho basis 
if clause 5 of the Seale of Charges. Tho objectiona to 
Memorandum No. 52 were threefold: (1) the extraordinary 
delimitation of expenses ;- (2) the absurd scale for aban- 
doned work ; (3) the extraordinary definition of the word 
“Schemes.” It was obeurd to attempt 10 lay down that 
legal contracts, properly made under seal, and based upon 
a document emanating from the Government, were to be 
corrected and amended by any chance leaflet issued by the 
Government, which, after all, was not & party to detinite 
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agreements between the architects and their cliente the scales of free in General Housing Memoranda Nos. 4, 3), 
local authorities, The better course would have been for and 52 are inclusive scales covering all out-of-pocket ex. 
the Coancil to have awaited legal advice, and if heccsiry pense" The Council had not agreed that with the | 

to have got material from members concerned in housing try, and he suggested that the Secretary be instrocted to 
schemes for test case against the Government before dis- write to the intstry pointing out that this wae a mis 
cussing. much less appearing to accept, adocument of thie statement. 


sort. Mr. Gibson, a most able negotiator, had mado what 
he considered the best terms he could under the poculiar 
position in which he was planed. But he had notesplained 
why the deputation had been led into agreeing that the 
word “Scheme” in a document published some months 
previously should now have a different interpretation from 
what it was clearly intended to have originally, Tk was se 
most extraordinary situation. The deputation, i they 
were discussing fees for abandoned work, ought never to 
have allowed Oxrpenses of the definition of the word 
“ Schome ™ to have hee rt im ported into the diseusaion. 
Tho Ministry's motive was to whittle down the architects’ 
fees, ane. palit @houled be retiatec| with all the force 
they were capable of. He thought they would be stronger 
ff they took action on the lines Indicated by Mr. Perks, and 
leave the Council to extricate the Institute from the mess 
into which it had been placed. 

Mr. J. H. Kexsanp (F.) instanced « schome with fifty 
hogses, the contract being drawn in full for the whole fifty. 
Twenty had berry procecded With and the other thirty 
abandoned. On the signing nf the contract the arohitecta’ 
fees wore paid in the Customary mannor, one half of the 
feces for the housing on the whole of the fifty. It was 
apecifically stated in the accounts sent to the Council who 
paid that money that such was the case. How could 
thaw two later docomenta ber held to apply if the ather 
thirty howses were abandoned * There bind been s hay 
ment made and accepted ou that basis, so that the archi. 
tects had already drawn one-half of the fees on the aban- 
doned thirty houses. It was a position which might oasily 
lead to legal action againat the architecta, and therefore he 
thought that Mr, Perke’s amendmont should be supported. 
The bulk of the members of the Institute, he felt, had been 
badly let down—very hadly let down—by negotiators 
who, in the majority, Were not familiar with housing 
practices. The ad rire crnage lit to have Lea tp na keared of mem bers 
who wero known to be largely engaged in housing work. 
In the Ministry's Form of Contract the builder mi ht claim 
his antici nas teal ofits in the event of his work bolhg aban. 
the amount of housing work he had in hand. If the hous. 
ing schemes were to be out down, surely he waa entitled to 
some sort of anticipated profit on such housing schemes as 
he was engaged on, to compensate him for loss of other 
work. Ttseemed to him that the Ministry had put « pistol 
to the heads of the deputation snd told them that they had 
to agree or they would get nothing. The dignified couras 
to have taken was to decline to negotiate any further, He 
would support Mr. Perks’s amendment, 

Mr. Honace Cuntrt suggested that in order to stren aiken 
the hands of the Institute in dealing with thin matter, 
every momber concerned with housing work who objected 
to this Memorandum should write to the Secretary stating 
his own cave and giving all particulars, They wonld then 
geta considerable volume of evidence which would enable 
the matter to be dealt with on better lines, With repard 
to rural housing schemes, members would recall that after 
Memorandum Oo, 4 wae isanedd an addition wae made to the 
eoule of housing fees for rural work. An oxtra half per 
cent. waa obtained from the Ministry: a» there was a 
precedant, antl he felt sure they minute be ats to got better 
terma for rural schemes. Members seemed to assume that 
Memorandum 51D had been agreed by the Council with 
the Ministry. That was not #, Tho Council, probably 
unwWisely, agreed to waive the claim for travelling exponsca 
on distantes under twenty-five milea, but they did not 
ageee tothe clausoin Memorandum 51D, which ssid: “The 


Mr. A, W. Hewsixos [F.} suggested that the proper 
method of going to work would be for members themselves 
to put preesare on the Ministry. In Manchester they had 
s very large schome, and half a dozen architects were ap- 
pointed and panels made, The architecta did their work ; 
all their plans were turned down: they sent in a bill te the 
Corporation on secount of the amount they considered the 
Were entitled to. ancy ot what they applied for, but it 
wag only on senount. proper way waa for members to 
send in their accounts and preas for them, and not to enb. 
mit to cireulars which were sent out by the Ministry os a 
guidetoloralauthorities, = = | 7 

Mr. T. Anwrs Liorn [F.] said there was a dolibe rate 
move on the ep of the Ministry to eat down urban 
echemen as well as rural echemeo, and not only did that 
apply to abandoned schemes, for the Matry were @n- 
deavouring to reduce oxiating contracts, Mombe should 
realise that if this sort of thing went through they would 
find that, supposing a contract were for 100 houses, it 
would be reduced to 50, Then that would be treated, al. 
though the schome was actually in their hands and formed 
part of a contract, asan abandoned acheme, The point af 
abandoned rural schemes did not affect him te any extent 
personally, ao he could Apes with greater freedom, and he 
urged members to pass both amendments, if possible, for 
they were not necessarily contradictory. If they refused 
to ratify, and at the came time referred the present scale 
back, they would be doing the right thing. He hoped their 
representatives would not accept the Tre ury view, as 
they seem disposed to have done in. the post, berause 
obviously that could not now be the architecta’ view, The 
sole porpose of the Treasury was 16 cut down overy house 
they possibly could, by foul means or by fair; they were 
engaged in cutting down existing contracts, irying to in- 
duce builders to give up protita, and ao on. # question 
of Quantities had been raised. He had degnaian to the 
Institute Committees that membera who were actually en- 
gaged on housing schemes would be glad to come up to 
the [nstitute—he himeelf had come from Cardiff apocially 
for this meeting—to give their views on this question of 
Quantities, but eo far he had not been favoured with an 
invitation. He hoped if thie matter waa referred back that 
the Committee would do thase who were engaged in houx- 
ing operations the ea urtesy of asking them to come and lay 
their views before the Committers, Hn» thought they could 
he of real help, : 

Mr. Weloh'samendmont, being put to the yot was lomt, 

A discussion then ensued as to the exact wording of Mr. 
Perksa’s amondment, which was finall yseconded by Mr. G. 
H. Kennard, and passed by the meeting mem, evn. in the 
following form :— . Ae 

“ That this Gonoral Monting declines to alter the Seale 
of Charges by approving Memoranda 52 and 61D, and 
calle on the Council to ropudiate the statement that the 

Royal Institute of British Architects has agreed to 


then. 
The proceedings then terminated, 


Acquisition of Land for Housing Schemes. 

The following General Housing Memorandum No. 33 
has been issned by the Ministry of Health :— 

1. In view of the fact that the arrangements for the 
acquisition of land for housing sites are already in advance 
of the requirsmenta for the building work likely to be put 
in hand in the immediate future, local authorities should 
not at the present stage incur further commitments in 
regard to sites without previous reference to the Housing 
Commissioner, | 
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9. It is therefore requested that the local authority will 
obtain the specific authority of the Housing Commir- 
sionor— 

(a) before completing the purchase of any site for 
which negotiations have been completed, but for 
which ne binding contract haa been entered into ; 

(4) before obtaining valuations or undertaking negotia- 
tions for the root cate af new sites for housing 
purposes either directly or through the Valuation 
Ofice, 


$. The Council should also consult the Housing Com- 
missioner on the question whether existing negotiations, 
either direetly or through the Valuation Office, should be 
continued, 

4. In cases where a compulsory order has been made and 
confirmed, but no noting to treat has yet been served, the 
Housing Commissioner should be consulted before any 
further action is taken. Tf he concurs that the land in 
question will not be required for the purpoee of the assisted 
acheme, the persona a have been served with notice of 
the order should be notified that the local authority do not 
propose to exercise their powers, In any such cases where 
the local authority may have requested the Valuation 
Office to reopen negotiations, the Valuation Office should 
be requested to break off these negotiations, 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s account in The Times of the 
12th inst. of the housing muddle in a rural district of 
Wiltshire is typical of the state of affairs in numerous 
districts, rural and urban, throughout the country. 

Mr. Hewlett, who is on o raral district council and 
member of its housing committee, writes :— 


1 was chosen in 1910, with the Housing Act before me, 
L knew tho need of the villages, realized the duties cast on 
local authority by the Act, and, whatever T may have 
thought of the scheme, of its financial merits, or chances of 
success, Laccepted it explicitly. Iknew that I was tied to 
the statute, but I took the thing wpon its face valoe, and 
waa prepared to devote my nights and daystoit, And so 
1 did, and so did my colleagues. A housing committee 
was appointed at the first meeting of the new council. | 
may say thet fortwo and a half years we have never met 
Jess than once a fortnight, and have frequently met oftencr. 
We began operations by requisitioning from all the parieh 
eouncils wo served catimates of the number of cottages 
needed, and of existing cottages which ought ta be con- 
demned os soon as substitutes could be provided. Having 
those, wo visited in turn every village, and many more than 
once, to select aites for new houses, and judge for ourselves 
af the condition of ald onea. The expense of all this, 
which was considerable, fell, | may say, upo ourselves. 
There, then, was our work eut out. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, goaded at every turn by the feverish 
activity of numberless officials, all anxious, a8 Mr. George 
would say, “to deliver the goods," harangued and aod- 
moniahed by tho Ministerial Press, we did acquire, at prices 
settled by Government, some 42 acres of land scattered 
about in some 24 villages, and borrowed from the Loan 
Commissioners, in order to pay 98 it, over maplenples heap 
money at 6 cent., which we have no more chance © 
repaying than tho man in the moon. We instracted archi- 
tecte who, enlisted under terms laid down in a Memoran- 
dum #1, set to work with their quantity-surveyors to lay 
out the sites, and prepare plans und specifications for 
Ministerial approval. That being obtained, we advertised 
for tenders, received some, and were badly fnghtened. The 
famous “ penny tate mit of our lability, aa we were 
repeatedly sssured, produced in our district about £180, 
less than the quarter of the cost of one cottage. Acquainted 


as we all were, with the powers of Parliament, and, as some 
of us were, with the peculiar methods of Mr. George, we 
saw that we were about to become debtors to the Govern- 
ment on the face of things for £200,000, on which tho 
interest af 6 per cent. would accumulate for 80 years. 
Beyond that, we were to be responsible for the upkeep of 
240 cottages. 

This, Sir, waa the bubble solemnly kept in tho air by the 
Government, quite regardless of expense or time or trouble, 
for 2} years. During that time, let me tell you, one of our 
architects was required to produce three successive plans 
and apecitications for the same cottages, all of which were 
pica “approved by the Ministry! Eut enough 
ofthat. The bubble was buret in my bearing a month ago, 
when the District Housing Commissioner, in an interview 
sought by himself, felt it his duty to tell me that the 
Government did not intend to sanction any rural housing 
echemes at all. That information has recently been con- 
firmed by Sir Alfred Mond. 

atl siggdpoe of affairs, here, therefore, is this :-— 

1. The housing problem in the villages is aggravated 
rather than eased by anything which has been done. In- 
sanitary and ruindus cottages have gone further to decay. 
Overcrowding is insufferable, Public opinion hos been 
raiged, andl when the truth is known it will be exasperated, 

2, My council (to confine mypelfl to that) finds itself 
owner or contracted purchaser of land, bought with bor- 
rowed money af secommodation prices, in a scattered 
district. It is not only in debt, it is responsible for the 
rates, and aa frontager and adjoining owners must main- 
tain hedges and repair roads, — } 

+ ater compilaion of the bubble Act architects amd 
surveyors have been ot work for two years and o half. 
On the faith of my council, and under the Ministry's 
Memorandum 31, they were entitled to certain fers for 
work done and out-ol-pocket expenses. What ib their 
position ? The District Housing Commissioner, when 1 
asked him thet, produced a certain Memorandum 52, only 
just then isaved, which provided that architecte employed 
upon what the Ministry pleasantly calls “ abandoned 
achemes " should receive at the outside one-quarter of the 
amount which by Memorandum 31 was agreed to be paid at 
the time of their engagement. Memorandum 52, it must 
be observed, waa not issued until the Government had 
decided to abandon rural housing. 

4. Lastly, [calculate that [ alone have epent of my own 
substance, in waated time, 16 days of 12 hours each, and in 
wasted motor hire £50. 

Tf T had been the citizen of some South American Re- 
public T should not have been surprised at a breach of faith 
onthisacale. Lahould havocaleulated the riaks and taken 
office with my eyes open. In Great Britain, however, 
otherwise governed for a thousand years, the South Ameri- 
ean practice haa not been followed until now, when Mr. 
George has taught the Civil Services to do what no private 
employer could do without liability to prosecotion. | 

The implication, however, which I hope the country will 
face, ia much more serious, 1 serve one small rural district 
in one county of England. There the Government con- 
templated an expenditure of £200,000; not only con- 
templated, but insisted, under threat of pain and penalty, 
that the expenditure should be incurred. A substantial 

ortion of it was incurred accordingly. That haa been 

one allover England. My council is left with land which 
it does not want and linbility which it cannot afford. So 
have all the rare! district councile in England, I have 
pledged my honour to professional men and am unable to 
redeomit. Sohaveall district councillorsin England, What 
is one to aay, or what is one to do? Is the delinquency 
mornlor mental} At the time the Act was paseed no sane 
man believed it was serious. Did the Government believe 
it? Anyhow, they have spent our money for usa—on 
nothing of all, and left wain debt. I hope we have had 
enough South American politics. 


ay | 








The Titer of the 14th inst. published the following 
letter from the President :— 

Srm,—Mr, Manrice Hewlott’s lotter in your issue of 12th 
July calls the attention of the public to a subject of painful 


interest to architects. I oan emphatically encon- every: 


thing that Mr. Hewlett sav» on the professional sido of the 
matter. The Memorandum No. 52, to which he refers, was 
rejected by a unanimous vote of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on 4th Joly, as ite terms were held to be 
unfair to members of the profession who have worked so 
hard in the last two years to ensure the success of the 
housing scherme.—Faithfully yours, — 
Pact WarTrnnorse, 
President RB. A, 


Sir Alfred Mond’s Housing Proposals. 


Tn the debate on the Government's Housing policy 
in the House of Commons on the 21st inst. Sir Alfred 
Mond denied that the Government was giving up the 
whole of its housing programme. Under an arrange- 
ment, he sail, made between his predecessor and the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the housing schemes hud been 
nedneed to. between 300,000 and 300,00) howe, ‘The 
difference between what his predecessor aconpted and what 
he (Sir A. Mond) now accepted was, perhaps, a question of 
20.0000r 25.000 houses. We had now a permanent burden 
for 60 ¥wars, af £10,140), (400 a Fear on Our taxce in order to 
provide these houses. We had incurred a commitment a 
over £600,000, 000 and the Government were trying to re- 
view the aituation at a time when there wore auflicient 
contracts and tenders approved to wecupy for al leaat 
twelve or cightern months the whole building facilities of 
thecountry, Was not that the beat timo, he asked, to oll 
a halt, and was that not the only method tT ~ Roughly, we 
should spend ten millions a year for sixty years. “They 
werd ina very difficult quagmire, and what they wanted to 
do wae to allow business to etabiline Lf contracts which 
had been taken of high prices and could not be carried owt 
hed been delayed, the houses would cost leas money. The 
saving he was effecting was 44 millions. What would he 
the use of proceeding with great building schemes if the 
resolt was to increase taxation, unemployment, and trade 
depression T He was not unhopeful that arrangements 
would be made by which local authorities who deaired to 
complete schomes which had boen developed would he 
enabled ta de so, In any event no hiwees in respect af 
poatponed achemes would fall upon local authorities be: 
Yond the penty rate. He proposed to be generous and 

ir te the Joes muthiorit hes, Any reasonable expenditure 
incurred in the preparation of plans and specitications {1 
connection with suspended schemes would be recognised as 
entitled to financial assistance, Care would be taken that 
heenl authorities should not suffer financial hardahip in 
consequchce of the abandonment of schemes, 

As regards subsidised houses, Sir Alfred Mond sald that 
between 25,000 and 30,000 houses had heen erected under 
the builders’ wubsidy. He found that many of the hanses 
did not really come within the purpose of the housing 
scheme. About one-third of the houses wo ereoted were 
working-tlass dwellings and among the remainder were 
such houses as week-end bungalows. Cortificates issued 
under the subsidy lapwed in cases where construction was 
not began before let July. A oprtiticate holier who. de- 
sired to proceed mist make an application before 25th 
August. Any such age would be compelled to prove to 
the satisfaction of the local authority that he had entered 
into actual commitments before Lith vuly. The aanid con. 
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‘ Rural Housing. tnder subsidy and who had not got the length of obtaining 


Certificate A. Tt was his intention to interpret the term 
“commitment "ina generoos and liberal spirit: generally, 
any expenditure incorred in anticipation af the subai y 
would be regarded as a commitment, such as the purchase 
of land or any other contractual obligation, meloding 
financial liability. It was only fair and right that, beoause 
the Government had found it necessary to change their 
policy, people should not saffor actual financial lows. 

Explaining what it waa intended to do in regard to 
hape the moat urgent housing question, and that poudibly 
Ht might have been better if they hia) beyun at that end 
rather than to undertake eo much new construction. He 
wae ae [little sceptical of those expert gentlemen whe said. 
that the only possible method of dealing with houses con- 
demned for homan habitation waa Lo pull them down and 
build therm somewhere else, His expetience had shown 
that if these experte were told that the money waa not 
there fortheir possibly perfect hut probably must ex pensive 
echemes, they would devise a ao heme perk pe Dol go per: 
fewt but which would achieve the whject in view, He was 
very anxious that they should not do nothing beemuse they 
could not get the ideally beet. Ef they could mot rebuilt 
because ther had net got the funda, do not bet them debar 
themeeclves from improving what could be improved until 
they could bolkh | hat wna why haa had been ty i) AKL 
to make 4 start, aod he knew of a case in London-—a alum 
area which it was an actual disgrace to this Imperial city 
that it should he allowed to exist for another weok—which 
he could make « beginning with. He wae certain that if 
they could make a start, the furee of public opinion, eenaible 
OF the good resulte, would compel atill more money to be 
spent on this oy eiphn 

He was greatly concerned, aw they all must be, at the 
Whole position, But it wae nu use building garden cities 
foraninsalvent people, It was to use ptowiding houses at 
working men could not afford to pay. In view of the 
financial conditions, it was practically impossible tor the 
Patalopaad not to mlopt the courme which it wae adopting 
to-day. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Sf, Adhley Place, Westminster, 20 June 1921. 
To the Editor, Jourxat R.1.B.A,— 

Dear 812,—Whoen recently preparing a paper on 
Greonwich Hospital for the Grecawich ana Caeniske 
Antiquarian Society, I spent some time looking 
through the Gatétnal Bove ot the Hospital preserved 
among the State Papers in the Record Office, Of 
these books the minutes of the Commissioners occu v 
265 folio volumes, and the accounts ho Jeas than Rei ‘ 
of which 217 apply exclusively tothe works. From this 
material much reliable information a bout the Hospital 
and the persons connected with it can be extracted. 
As is well known, Sir C. Wren undertook the el of 
Surveyor gratis, He was allowed to engage Hawks- 
moor as his clerk and assistant at a salary of £50 per 
anoum, to te paid by the Commissioners, ‘The latter 
received other emoluments, as on Sth Getober 1097 
if waa resolved that “ Mr.N. Hawkemoor Surveyor- 
General's Clerk who made all the draughts for the 
building be paid £20 by the Treasurer.” 

John Scarborow, appointed first Clerk of Works in 
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1696, with o salary of Se, a day, died the same year, 
and was sneceeded by Henry Simmons, Clerk of Works 


‘at Hampton Court. The latter died in June 1698. 


— There were three candidates for the vacant post, 
Mr. X. Hawkamoor, Mr. J. James, and a Mr. Wakup. 
The first was elected on condition that he resided on 


‘the place. He was to continue as Clerk to Mr. Surveyor 
with hia former salary of £50 per annum ond 4s. per 
day as Clerk of Works. James was appointed store- 


leeper and watchman 4s a consolation prize. 

At the fortnightly meetings of the Committee of 
Fabric Hawksmoor was constantly in request, every 
detail of the building being referred to him, In 1705 
John Janes’ name appeors as assistant to the Clerk of 
Works, and Hawksmoor was employed on work more 
especially belonging to the architect. [In 1716 .Jlanses 
was appointed Clerk of Works in conjunction with 
Hawkeamoor, and the two men acted together until 
1733, when owing to lack of funds the directors sus- 

mended the allowancea of the two clerks of works. 


Thomas Ripley, who was surveyor at the time, took on 


James 46 his own clerk of o salary of £50 per annum, 
and generonsly allowed Hawkemoor £50 outof hisown 
salary. When the work of building began again in 
1755 Ripley expressed a wish to enjoy his full salary 


without encumbrances, and Janes was thereupon ap- 


pointed storekesper and Clerk of Works. Another 
official was granted the use of Hawksmoor's louse, 
who was desired to remove his goods. | 
The records do not support the view that Sir John 
Vanbrugh designed the brick building on the west side 


ofthe King William Court. This was begun in the year 


L701 and roofed in before Vanbrugh was made a Direc- 
tor in 1703. Wren’s model oreserved in. the Koval 
Naval College Museum shows the building substan- 
tially asitexists. [t must have been designed by hin 
or by Hawksmoor acting under his direction, 

The story ts com plicated by the fact that the Secro- 
tary to the Conmmasioners was'a Mr. William Van- 
bragh, and it;was no doubt to him that Wren wrote the 
latter in the possession of the Institute —Yours very 
faithfully, Artruce D. Suanur, Liceuteite. 


Height of Buildings in London. 
38, Colimaw Street, Bank, 4 July 121. 
To the Eduvor, Jounnau R.TB.A.— 

— Sun.— With reference to Mr. W. BR. Davirlgr’s letter 
in the Jovrxan of the 25th June, the Institute Build 
ing Act Committee was appointed by the Couneil te 
investigute the height of buildings, the cubical con- 
tents thereof, and cognate subjects, os 0 consequence 
of the suggestions thrown ont in Mr, Austen Hall's 
paper on Departmental Stores ~ and my paper on 
* Higher Buildings for London.” P| 

This Committes has held numerous mectings during 
the past 15 months, during which it has gathered. to- 
gether i large anion of evidence and materia), and, 
after carefully considering this, it has prepared » 
achome for submission to the Council. 
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The Committee decided, before submitting ite 
scheme to the Council, to ascertain what measure of 
supportit would be likely to reeeive from the authori- 
ties concerned, and, with this ohject, the Committee 
has hod conferences with the Building Act Committee 
of the London County Council, the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation, and the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, At encli of these oon- 
ferences I waa requested by my colleagues to lay their 
scheme and their arguments before the respective 
bodies, and, in each case, | prefaced my remarks with 
the statement that the views put forward were the 
views of the Institute Committee only, that ther had 
not yet been submitted to the Council, and thit, before 
aubmitting them to the Council, it was desired. to 
elicit, 1 possible, the views of the vurious authoritics 
concerned, When the work of the Institute Com- 
mittee lias been concloded.a report will be prepared and 
submitted to the Council, when they will have every 
opportunity of considering the Committee's report and 
of coming to a deamon thereon. —-Yours faithfully, 

Denissa Josern | F.}, 


The Obsercer of the 24th inst. published the follow- 
ing from Mr, Delissa Joseph. ;— 
| 22: tly 1921, 
Siz,—In order to avoid any misonderstanding, 1 
shall feel obliged if you will allow me to point out that 
the scheme for Higher Buildings for London,” which 
haus boen prepared by the Building Act Committer of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, has not yet 
ten submitted to the Connell of the Institute, and 
that therefore the Council hove not yet hod an oppor- 
tunity of forming on opinion thereon.—Youre oledi- 
ently, Dentssa JosKrn, 
Jolat Hon. Sec, Lowdou Building 
Act Commuter, HTB. A, 


Tothe Editor, Jocnxat B.A A.— 

Dean Sin,— Mr. Arthur Keen is such o hord-work- 
ing. good friend to the R.LB.A. that we are loth to 
criticise him, bot wedo respectfully suggest that the. 
letters of aur Hon. Seeretury should be accurate, 
whether the matter be Kepistration, Untfieation, or 
the Improvement Scheme carried out at the Marblo 
Arch. Mr. Keen cefers us to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, butit has made no report, The facts, for Mr, 
Keen's information, are os follows -— 

The Sub-Committee made a Report m April; this 
was considered by the Committee in May, and the 
following resolutions were passed — : 

l. Theat the principle of Scheme A—namely, the 
bringing of all the architeota of the United Kingdom 
into membership of the R.1B.A.—ble adopted as the 
hase for unification. 

9 That the matter be referred to the Sub-Con- 
mittes to conmiler details and report ta the Main 
Committee, . 
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3. That the Committee recommend the Royal Insti- 
tute to oa gue alterations ob Siete and ae 
laws as may be necessary to comply with the principle 
of Scheme i adopted this day by the Unification and 
Registration Committee, and to confer with the Coun- 
cil of the Society of Architects as to conditions of 
membership, | | 

4. That six additional representatives of the Allied 
Societies be salected by the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man from the members of the Main Committees to 
serve upon the Sub-Committee. 

If Mr, Keen will kindly compare our previous letter 
with the above resolutions he will see that it was based 
upon those conclusions, | 

Unification is practically impossible without first 
obtaining registration. We must follow the example 
of the dentists and pass a Registration Bill before we 
tamper with our constitution. We hope Mr. Arthur 
Keen agrees.—Yours obediently, 

Aurrep W. S. Cross, Vice-President. 
H. D. Seanies-Woop, Vice-President. 
(reorce Hunparp [F.]. 

Sypner Perxs |[F.}. 

Dicey L. Soromen [4.). 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INS 


Ke Annual Report (ante, pp. 427, 464, 490). 


20 June 1921. 
To the Editor, Journat B.1.B.A,— 

Dean Sie,—I would not further trespass on your 
space with reference to the above matter, saving the 
foct- that I owe it to my friend Mr, Welch to clear an ¥ 
aspersion on his capabilities which might be read into 
my letter of the 17th inst. He has informed me that 
he is not and never has been a Member of the Scale of 
Charges Committee, which as a matter of fact I took 
for granted. Mr. Keen's statement, therefore, was in 
error, and puta still stronger foree into the point I 
raised. As an individual, of course, Me. Welch's 
special knowledge makes him admirably fitted to 
deputise for the Institute, but this does not relieve the 
Institute of ite responsibility to getthe best possible re- 

ntatives from all sources, and obviously the very 
firat body to be consulted should be the Committee 
which has rendered such strenuous and excellent ser- 
vice for years past on the precise matterin question. — 
Yours truly, P. M. Fraser [F.], 


4 July 1921, 
To the Editor, Jounxar H.1.8.4,— 

Dear Sm,—In the Jovan of 25th June Mr. P, M. 
Fraser further deals with the R.TB.A. Annual Report: 
anil replies in particular to the letter from Mr. Arthur 
Keen, published in the Jovexa of 11th June last, 

I have no desire to “ butt in” between these two 
worthies 40 long as they confine the tussle to them- 
selves, but they seem to have missed cach other with 
one of their little “ jabs” and I appear to have inter- 
cepted it. In Mr. Keen's letter he states that ‘ Mr. 
Welch was appointed a member of the deputation to 
meet the Ministry of Health aa a representative of the 
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Scale of Charges Sub-Committee.” Mr, Fraser in turn 
takes up this point and states, ‘With regard to the 
appointments to the deputation to the Ministry of 
Health regarding the Scale of Charges I was’ not 
speaking of any sub-Committee ; T referred to the 
Scale of Charges Special Committee, at which Mr. 
Welch never put in an appearance, and the fact now 
made clear, that he was appointed on the prounds 
of his special knowledge, throws some light on the lack 
of consideration given by the Council to this impor- 
tant matter.” I need quote no farther. , 

Now both of these gentlemen are wide of the mark 
in their statements. The actunl facts arp as follow : 
—The deputation to the Ministry of Health had been 
int existence for some considerable period when the 
Housing sub-Committeo of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee requested that I should be nominated a member 
of the deputation to represent the Practice Committee 
with especial regard to housing. The Practice Com- 
mittee in due course adopted their sub-Committee's 
recommendation and forwarded it to the Council, who 
then added my name to the deputation as represent- 
ing the Practice Committee, Tam not nor have lever 
been a member of “The Scale of Charges Special 
Committee.” 

Since my appointment to the deputation one meet- 
ing only haa been held with the Mintatry of Health, 
and at that meeting I was present, T have therefore 
served a full “ possible” number of attendances. 
Further, 1 requested that I might be allowed to be 
present when the “ draft of our deliberations was 
finally agreed. My request was granted, but I was. 
not Sppriend of the date of the meeting, nor was I (as 
a meniber of the deputation) given an opportunity to 
see the draft until it reached me in printed form after 
having been agreed to by the Council. 

I consider that this draft does not by any means 
accurately represent tho conclusions we arrived ut, 
—Yours, eto, Hranent A. Weicu [A4.]. 


[Members may be glad to know the precise facta 
in this natter. There was no representative of the 
" Scale of Charges Committee " on the deputation be- 
cause that Committees was wound up at the end of the 
Seasion 1918-19 on the completion of ita taak of draft- 
ing the new Scale of Charges adopted in 1919. Mr. 
Welch was nota thember of that Committee. 

In the year 1920 the Practice Committes appointed 
4 Sub-Committee to consider and n:port on all ques- 
tions affecting Housing Foes and Housing matters 
generally, Of this Sub-Committes Mr, Welch has 

fen & member from the start. In view of Mr, 
Welch's special knowledge of the problems involved, 
the Practice Committee, on the meommendation of 
the Sub-Committee, advised the Council to add Mr. 
Welch to the deputation to the Ministry of Health. 
This wasdone. This Sub-Committee ia, of course, the 
one referred to by the Hon, Secretary as the “ Salo of 
Charges Sub-Committen as it is the Committee 
specially charged with the duty of considering the 
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question of Architects’ Charges for Housing Schemes. 
‘The Hon, Secretary's statement therefore explained 
the exact position of affairs—Secerrrary B.1.B.A,] 


The Government's Future Housing Policy. 
17, Pall Mall Eaat, 8. WA, 26 uly 1921. 
To the Editor, Jovnxat B.1.B.A.— 

S1n,—It is not to the interest of the community in 
general or of the building industry in particular that 
two astounding statements made by the Minister of 
Health tn his explanation of the Government's future 
housing policy should be accepted unchallenged. 
In his assertions that the Government is performing, 
in this respect, a work of supreme national importance 
which private enterprise could not carry out, and 
that the housing acheme, as now curtailed, will utilise 
all availablo labour for at least twelve months, many 

of us will recognize an attempt to justify failure and 
~ an excuse for its abandonment, rather than a candid 
statement of facts. 

Had the Minister stated that this abandonment 
would be final a grateful public could have afforded to 
Lie: silent, but his assurance of the intention of Grovern- 
ment “to keep the housing problem closely under 
review” implies, if anything, that the scheme is not 
dead but sleeping. 

The revival of private building enterprise will be 
coincident with and in ratio to the removal of the dis- 
abilities heaped upon it by injudicious legislation, and 
not the Jeast of these disabilities is the fear of further 
action by a Minister who suggests that the building 
operations of a country boasting over two millions of 
unemployed should be restricted on account of the 
limitations of available labour. 
~ With the best of intentions we architects have ren- 
dered our country but poor service in subscribing to a 
scheme of which we, at least, should have been able 
to foresee the disistrous resulta, and it remains-to us 
to make the amende Aonorable in a frank admission 
of our mistake and by insistence upon the freedom of 
private enterprise to erect such houses as our country- 
men need and can afford to possess.— Yours, ete., 

James Raxsome [F,). 


General Housing Memoranda Nos. 52 and 51/D. 
12, Gray's Ina Square, WoCL1, 15 July 1921, 
To the Editor, Jounxau B.1.B.A.,— 

“Sm.—When the above documents came up for 
tatification by members at the General Mocting of the 
Institute, one was astounded to find that, although the 
Council of the Institute had assured the Ministry of 
Health that it approved the terms of the documents in 
question and would lay them before its members for 
ratification, not one member of the Council was pre- 
sent at the meeting, and it was necessary for the 
members to elect their own chairman before the busi- 
ness could be commenced, 

‘This state of affairs may have been an accident, but 
In any case it was most unfortunate. 


When this had been done, and the business com- 
meneed, we were treated to a series of the lamest 
recommendations to accept these documents that it 
has ever been my Jot to listen to, and in the course of 
these “ apologies” by some of the members who had 
constituted the deputation to the Ministry of Hoalth, 
it became apparent that they were not even agreed 
amongst themselves, and considered that they could 
Reratigs better terms if matters were referred back to 
them, 

The position of Mr. Welch has my aympathy. He 
wis apparently dragged in at the last moment to 
advise A commnittes of negotiators how to proceed with 
business regarding which they had no experience. 

Two questions present themselves to my mind :— 

(1) Why should the Council of the Institute consent 
to negotiate upon questions which the members had 
settled by ratifying Housing Memorandum No. 4 ? 

2) Had the Council any right to notify the Minister 
of Health of approval of documents in question with- 
out first submitting them to the members at a General 
Meeting ? 

Tam deeply interested in the settlement of the ques- 
tion of fees on abandoned schemes, and shall be 
pleased to collaborate with any other members in the 
mutual protection of our interests, which seem to have 
been very badly handled by the body to whom we 
should be able to look for guidance and support. 
—Yours faithfully, | 

Jous Harotp Kexxanp [F.1, 
[Atr. Kennard is mistaken, There were several 
Members of Council present, and five of them—Mesars. 
Lanchester, Keen, Gibson, Perks, and Lucas—took 
part in the debate. 

With regard to question 1, it may be recalled that 
the Council consented to negotiate on the revision of 
General Housing Memorandum No. 4 as a result of a 
very widespread demand from members who were 
engaged on rural housing schemes, The improved 
terms for rural schemes which are embodied in Mane: 
randum No, 31 were the outcome of the mnewed 
negotiations. 

With regard to question 2, there ia no doubt as to 
the Couneil’s right to inform the Ministry that they 
approved the document negotiated by the deputation 
and would submit it to the General Body for ratifi- 
cation.—Srecrerary RLI.B.A.) 

R.1.B,A. Balance Sheets, 
Ae Guildhall, Ef, 30 Jane 1041, 
To the Editor, Jovnnas R.1.B.A.,— 

Sim,—Mr, P. M. Fraser in his letter published in the 
JOURNAL on the 25th inst. refers to the item of sub- 
scriptions tn arrear. Messrs. Saffery, Sons and (Co., 
Chartered Accountants, prepare the balance aheet, and 
Tcommunicated with them. They write mo is follows - 

“The ttem * Subseriptions in arrear” is included in 
the balance sheet as it represents what the Institute 
may reasonably expect to recive from this source. 
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When these arrears are received, they are included in 
the income of the Institute ; until they are received 
they are recorded in the balance sheet with the other 
assets at the figure which it ia believed: they will ulti- 
mately realize. We believe the Inatitute has the right 
to sue for the recovery of these arrears. The con- 
siderable amount received each year from subserip- 
tions in artear and included in the income accounts, 
shews that these: arrears have o reul value. The 
Finance Committee from-time to time carefully revise 
the liste of arrears, and only those are included in the 
balance sheet-where there is a reasonable hope of their 
being subsequently received ; all others are written 
off as irrecovernble.”— Yours obediently, 
SypNver Penna [F.), 
Choirman, Finance Committe. 


LETTER 10 LICENTIATES R.AB-A, 


(Creenhiral, Crawford, Middlescs, 

Dear Sm—You will no donbt have seen the notice 
in the Press to the effect that the Committee of the 
Assocjation of Licentintes R.1B_A. has requested the 
President to meet them to disotss certain points in the 
President's wdress to the Liverpool Conference, The 
Committee feels, on the one hand, that it would not be 
in the mterest of unification to raise general discussion 
ont more fully informed of the President's views; on 
the other hand, many members are anxious to be 
assured that the Committe: is considering the points 
raised which wre of vital importance to Licentintes. 

Lam requested to inform you that the Committe: 
will consult with the general body of members at any 
time they require guidance before taking action, but 
it does not think that any yood purpose can be served 
by the expression of views until more definite pro- 
posls are brought forward. 

The representatives of the Licentiates have taken 
part in the digeussions which have led to the adoption 

of a scheme asa foundation upon which it is hoped to 
build up unification, and have effectively served the 
interests Of all classes by their agreement with the 
representatives of othera in the acceptance of the 
acheni. 

Tris hoped that members of the Association will 
carefully consider the report of what has been 
achieved and will hear with patience what ia to be said 
from all points.of view, and that even the appearnce 
of sectional differences may be avoided by refraining 
from public discussion of details more sutiafactorily 
dealt wrth by reference to the Unification Committes, 

The Annnal General Meoting will be held in Getober. 
when it is hoped that a more definite nport may be 
made to the member of the Association, — 

Members tre requested to communicate to the u- 
dersigned any views upon the question of unification 
or other questions affecting the profession which the y 
think should be dealt-with hy the Conumittes, 

| S. Gi. Suort, Hon. Sec. 
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THE WHITELEY VILLAGE, 
The R.1.B.A. Visit. 

mittee of the Institute took place on Saturday 
: afternoon, L6th July, when some forty persons, 
including « numberof ladies, journeyed to the Whiteley 
Village near Weybridge. Most of these travelled inthe 
motor-omnibus that started from the Institute at 
144 pom..and returned in the event 


The Whiteley Village is as acesdelan achiewement 


as one would etees from the brilliant Yorkshire 
acumen that its founder displayed in buikling his 
hibieeseg tepunia tpttrtien It represents a great idea ~— 
admirably carried out. The site is perfect for the 
purpose—a large ares of pinewood on a dry and sandy 
aot], ensuring that owen when developed to ite maximum 
extent it will provide healthy and rural surroundings 
for its inbabitanta in therr declining years. ‘The very 
Mteresting lay-out was the result of-a limited compe- 
tition, decidedin 1012 in favour of Mr. Frank Atkinson, 
F.R.LB.A. In its original state tho site was so thickly 
covered with pines and undergrowth that a good deal 
Of chaimnce was necessary, but such of the larger trees: 
as came Within the cleantd area were spared as far 46 
posstble, and. in the case of the baaditifol ¢ green in front 
ofthe Village Hall especially, they greatly enhance the 
teneral effect. “The centr of the estate is marked bya 
memorial to the founder, the sculpture by Sir George 
Frampton, BLA, and the pechowtal by Mir, Walter Cave, 
F.B.TB.A. Round this central feature is a circular 
area, at present feft in its natural state and covered 
with rhododendrons and trees. This circular aren ts 
bounded by a road, round which are nanged most of the 
cottages already com ploted, and an onter rowd encloses’ 
these to form an octagon. From the central memorial 
two axial aventies lead te the principal gates of the 
estate, and two more give vistas through the sunraand- 
ing piitie-belt. _ 

The cottages and communal buildings were designed 
by a group of seven architects; Sir Aston Webb, 
P.RLA., Sir Ernest George, RA, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, RAL, Mr. Ernest Newton, RUA. Mr, Mervyn. 
Macartney, Mr. Walter Cave, and Mr. Frank Atkinson. 
In order to secure harmony throughout the scheme, 
all the buildings were executed in similar materials, 
thin sand-faoed bricks wad sand-faced tiles, The de- 
signs, too, were agreed between the various architects, 
and the result presents o very happy example of colla- 
boration. The plans of the various cottages were biased 
ona standard pair deagned by Mr. Caye, in whieh the 
nmt of accommodation and drranverent wus acttlod. 
With slight vanations in certain cases, this consists of 
a kitchen and sitting room combined, from which opens 
a bed-recess; seullery with hath: a larder: wee.t 
and accommodation for fuol and refuse, Each cottage 
hasa large porch. The first cottage was occupied to- 
wird the end of 1917. By the end of last your 384 
tenants hail been admitted, 

Of the communal buildings the moxt notable are the 
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Public Hall, with facilities for cinema diaplays and the 
provision Of refreshments, and a lending library, de- 
signed by Sir Aston Webb; the Village Store or Market, 
with a communal kitchen and restaurant, by Mr. Cave : 
the Club House, with reading-room and billiard-room, 
by Sir Aston Webb; the Church, by Mr. Walter 
Tapper; and the lodges and gates by Mr. Atkinson. 
A feature of the Store is the method of heating, the 
hot water pipes being fixed on the top of the shop 
fittings instead of at the floor level. 

The party was conducted round the Estate by Mr. 
Walter Cave, with whom were Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
Mr. Maurice Webb, and Mr. Frank Atkinson—repre- 
senting the architects of the scheme—and by Me. 
Comport, the Clerk of Works. . 

Those of us who for two vears have beon struggling 
with the cheese-paring details of modern housing- 
schemes felt a real pleasure in seeing this example of 
“pre-war building, where genuine architectural 
materials have been properly used without any regan 
to expense. Martix 8. Batoos (F.), 





THE LIBRARY, 
Notes by Members of the Literature Committee 
=] cent Acq Fata’ vt ‘on 
Tikes nates are laa rhe ese ah ang od tod further aad mare 


DER MODERNE THEATERBAU, Mit 
trationen unl 228 Anmerkungen, 
Hammitzech. 40, Berlin. 
Wisriuth, Berlin} 

This book is Part I of a comprehensive work dealing 
with the modern theatre, but is so far introductory as to 
deal only with the buildings of the Renaissance, Baroque 
and Rococo periods of the different European countries, 
It has on interesting chapter on the early theatres of 
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England, and a very full account of the activities of tho 
Galli or Bibiens family, who during a century and a holf 
left so strong an impress on scenic and theatric art. The 
Library has # valuable collection of original drawings by 
two of the members of that brilliant family.  C. HLT. 


LICHTSPIELTHEATER : EINE SAMMLUNG AUSGE- 
FUHRTER KINOHAUCSER IN GROSS-HERLIN. 
100 abbildungen mit text you Hans Schlicepmann. 40. 
Berlin. 1914. @&. [Ernest Waxmuth, Berlin.) 

A volume aleo dealing with theatry design, but covering 
very different ground to the last-mentioned book. It deals 
with the cinema theatres of Greater Berlin, and Largely 
with their interior treatment and decoration, of which aome 
coloured plates are given. A considerable number of plans 
are ilistrated in this useful volume. C,H. T. 


LES MONUMENTS DE ROME APRES LA CHUTE DE 
L'EMPIRE. Par E. Rodocanachi, La, do. Paris. 
1014. 208. [Librairie Hachette et Cie, 7 Boule- 
var Saint-Germain, Paris.) 

In view of the modification of the general title by the 
words “apres la chute de l'Empire,"’ it ia at first sight 
rather wtartling to find anong the monuments specially 
described the Coloweum, the Pantheon, the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, ote, But an examination of the volumo shows 
that in this definition of the title lies one of the special 
points of interest in the book, which deals with the con- 
dition of the Imperial buildings after the fall of the Empire. 
There are proses cae illustrations of ancient Roman 
moments from drawings or engravings two or three cen- 
tures old (the dite given in ait cana wing what war 
the actual condition of the monument at that date, before 
hore recent excavations and teeearches, The text goes 
fully inte the history of each of the monuments dealt with, 
the circumstances (as far aa historically known) of ite 





foundation, and the various ordeals it hax through 
at the hands of governments and archwologiats. It is thus 
a frentieo with o special line of ite own, and of solid value, 


H. H. 5. 


K.LB.A, RECEPTION AND GARDEN PARTY 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCKS. By H. Cescinsky 
and Maleolm R. Webster, 2nd ed. do: Lond. 1014. 
10s. [George Routledge and Sons, Ltd, | 

A history of domestic clocks in England from the lantern 
clock of Cromwell to the Parliamentary clock af the begin- 
ning of the 10th century. The book is very fully and ex- 
eellently Ulustrated, and there are several extremely in- 
teresting plates illustrating in detail the working move- 
ments, the development of spandre] ornaments and of 
clock-hands. There is a list of all the makers illustrated, 

with their dates, E. 3. H. 


LES MOSQUEES DE SAMARCANDE. La, fo, St 
Pétersbourg. 1905, £2 25, [Expédition pour la 
Confection dea Pupiers d’Etat.] 

These large plates, eighteen in number, with explanatory 
notes in Russian and French, from the first portfolio of a 
series illustrating the important but little-known mosques 
of Samarcand. The moeque of Gour-Emir was commenced 
by Tamerlane in A.D. 1404. and is one of the most famous 
buildings of mediwval Tartary, and contained the tomb of 
Tamerlane himself. Among the plates are some magnifi- 
cent illustrations in colour of Persian tiling and other de- 
tails of crnftamanship, in which Muhammadan architecture 
always excelled, M. 3. B 


A HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN PALESTINE. By 
R. A. 8. Macalister, Litt.D., FSA. 1921. 2nd tf 
4s. [Cambridge University Press, ] 

A second edition of a little book that is already rocog- 
nized os valuable as describing the earlier archeological 
history of Palestine, and also touching on the Roman, By- 
zantine, Moslem, and Crusading epochs. It has been re- 
vised and brought upto date in the light of discoveries since 
fa first publication in 1912, Contains a map and nine 
other illustrations, M.3 3B. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE VASES, TRIPODS, 
CANDELABRA, ETC, 8. Lond, 1921. 10s, 6d. [John 
Tiranti, Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road.) 

Reproductions of 12) plates, engraved in the early 19th 
century, by Henry Moses and others, The subjects are 
vases, candelabra and tripods in the classical manner, 
mostly antique. Some of the engravings are in pure line, 
others in the stvle of Piranesi. The selection seems to have 

been made with taste. H. M.-F. 


LES MONUMENTS HISTORIQUES: CONSERVATION, 
RESTAURATION. 268 Gravores. Par Paul Léon. 
40. Paria, IT. £1. [Librairio Renouard, Henri 
Laurens, Editeur, 6, Roo do Tournon, | 
This very important volume, by M. Léon, “Chef des 
Serviers d'Architecture anu Sous-Soecrétariat d'Etat des 
Beaux-Arts,” is a history of the restoration of historical 
monuments, a4 the French understand it. It is fully illus- 
trated, and some of the illustrations, showing buildings 
before and after “ restoration,” eacrve to show how far re- 
moved are French ideas on this subject from those of 
Englishmen who have given it their attention. The book 
is divided into three parts, dealing with the origins, organ- 
isation and work of tho Service of Historical Monuments, 
and must be of great interest to all who care for what is 
loft to us of old French architecture. The concluding sen- 
tence offers a ray of hope: “ Sous Pintloence des doctrines 
archéologiques, lea architectes ont reatreint lour action sur 
les monuments: renoncant A les rajeunir ila se bornent a 
prolonger leur durée.” H. MF. 
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CHRONIOLE. 


Liverpool Conference: Message from the King. 

The following message to the King was telegraphed 
from Liverpoo! on the occasion of the Conference lain- 
quet :— 

“ Royal Inatitute of British Architects assembled 
in conference at Liver submit ther dwmble 
duty to His Majesty their Patron with expressions 
of loyal admeration, 

“* Jounx W. Sucpsox, President.” 

His Majesty graciously replied -— 

™ The Prestdent, Royal Dnatitute of British Architects, 
“The King has received with much pleasure the 
loyal message which you have sent to His Majesty 
from the Royal Institute of British Architects assem- 
Hed in Conference iw Liverpool, and I am to assure 
you how much His Majesty appreciates the kind sen- 

fiments to which jour telegram gives expression. 
“ PRvaTe SECRETARY.” 


R.1,B.A. Reception and Garden Party. 

The company at the Reception and Garden Party 
held by the President and Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute in the Gardens of the Zoological Society on Peace 
Commemoration Day numbered little short of a thou- 
sand persons gathered together from all parts of the 
country. The President, supported by the Vice- 
Presidents and Hon. Secretary, received the guests in 
the Society's great Library from 4 to 4.30, This was 
Mr. Simpson's last public function as President, and 
numbers of members profited by the occasion to ex- 
press to him their personal acknowledgments for the 
inestimable services he has rendered the profession 
during his term of office. Among distinguished people 
who accepted invitations were the Earl of Crawford 
and Balearres, Lord and Lady Milner, Lord Lever- 
hulme, Lord and Lady Riddell, the Lord Mavor of 
London, Sir Alfred and Lady Mond, Sir Aston and 
Lady Webb, Sir George and Lady Perley, Dean Inge 
and Mrs. Inge, Field-Marshal Sir Wm. Robertson, Sir 
Reginald and Lady Antrobus, Sir Lionel Earle, Sir 
Edward and Lady Busk, Sir P. 0: Lawrence, Sir 
Ernest and Miss George, Sir David Murray, Sir Arthur 
and Lady Cope, Sir Alfred Stephenson, Sir James Car- 
michael, Sir H. T. and Lady Eve, 8ir Humphry and 
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Lady Rolleston, Sir Israel Gollanez, Sir Isidore Spiel- 
mann, Sir Anthony A. Bowlby, Sir Philip and Lady 
Pilditch, Col. Sir Wm. and Lady Smith, Sir Cooper 
Perry, Sir Charles and Lady Ruthen, Sir Lawrence and 
Lady Weaver, Sir John and Lady MacAlister, Pro- 
fesaor Gerald Moira, and others. The Great Lawn, 
with its spacious marquee, and the Fellows’ Tea 
Enclosure were reserved for members and guests. By 
permission of Col, A. ©. A, McCalmont, D.5.0., the 
Band of His Majesty's Irish Guards, conducted by 
Lieut. Charles H. Hassell, played at intervals during 
the afternoon and evening. The weather was all that 
could be desired for a Garden Party, and the oppor- 
tunity of meeting one's friends and colleagues under 
such agreeable conditions was greatly enjoyed and 
appreciated. 
Mr. Simpson's Dinner Party. 

On the evening of the Garden Party, Mr. John W. 
Simpson celebrated the conclusion of his term as Presi- 
dent by giving a dinner party at the Garrick Club to 
bis colleagues on the Council and other friends. The 
guests included Mr. Walter Cave; Mr. E. Guy Daw- 

 FS.A.; Professor 8. D. Adshead; Mr. Arthur 
Keen; Major Harry Barnes, M.P.; Mr. Max Clarke : 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F:5.A.; Sir Banister 
Fletcher; Mr. W. Curtis Green ; Mr. J.J, Joass;: Mr. 
Geoffry Lucas; Mr. A. N. Prentice; Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood; Mr. Horace Cubitt: Mr. W. R. 
Davidge: Mr, E. Stanley Hall: Mr. Ernest Newton, 
C.B.E., R.A.; Mr. H. T. Buckland ; Mr. H. G. Wat- 
kins; Mr. Maurice E, Webb, D.S.0., M.C.; Mr. J. 8. 
Gibson; Mr. E. Vincent Harris; Sir Edwin L. Lut- 
yens, R.A.; Mr. Sydney Porks, F.S.A_; Mr. Stanley 
Hamp; Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C.; Mr. Ian MncAlister, 
Secretary R.I.B.A,; Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 
4th July 1021. 

Architects and the Office of Works.—The Council ap- 
proved the resolution of the Liverpool Conference on 
the subject of the Office of Works, and referred it to 
the Office of Works Committee. 

The Associates’ Committee—The Council granted 
financial assistance to the Associates’ Committee to 
enable them to consult provincial opinion on the pro- 
posals for unification and registration. 

Provincial Representatives on the Practice Committee. 
—The Council acted on 4 suggestion from the Con- 
ference of Representatives of Allied Societies to ap 
point provinetal members to serve on the Practice 
Committes and represent Important areas in the 
United Kingdom 

Illegal Use of RI.B.A. Affiz.—Three cases were re- 
ported to the Council in which architects who were not 
members of the Royal Institute had made use of the 
R.LB.A. affix. 

The General Council of the National Registration of 
Plambers.—Mr. H. 1). Searles-Wood, Vice-President, 
was appointed to represent the R.I-B.A, on the 
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General Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, 

The International Union against Tubereulosis.—Mr. 
E. T. Hall (¥.Jand Mr. WA. Pite [F.] were appointed 
to represent the R.TB.A. at the International Con- 
ference of the International Union against Tuberen- 
lowis in London, 26-28th July. 

1h July 1021. 


The Seale of Fees for Housing —The Council 
received the Resolution of the Special Genéral Meeting 
on July 4th, and arranged to resume negotiations with 
the Ministry of Health. 

Boanls and* Committees. Appointments for the 
Session 1921-1922 were mace. 

Examinations —The results of the Examinations in 
June and July 1921 were approved; the Aahpitel 
Prize was.awarded to Mr. L. W. Ingham and a mark of 
distinction to Mr. FT. Tellery, 

Testimonies of Study —Certain modifications were 
made in the Testimonies of Study for the Intermediate 
Examination with a view to facilitating the work of 
the “* Reeognised Schools.” 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination— 
Exemption was granted to the suecessful students of 
McGill and Toronto Universities at the end of the 
three-years’ course in architecture. 

The Glasgow School of Architecture —The five-years' 
Diploma Course was recognised as exempting from the 
Final Examination under the usual conditions. 

The School at Rome—It was decided to exempt the 
holder of the Rome Scholarship in Architecture from 
the Final Examination under the usual conditions at 
the conclusion of his three years’ study abroad, and 
the holder of the Henry Jarvis Studentship at Rome 
ifter his two years study abroad, provided that 
their work is approved by the Board of Architectural 
Education. 

Design Problema in the Final Examination.—It was 
decided that, subject to the approval of the Council, 
designs prepared at the Royal Aeademy Ateliers and 
also at the “ Recognised * Schools may be submitted 
by cancidates for admission to the Final Examination 
in piace of the same number of Problems in Design. 

New Allied Societies —The Institute of Scottiah 
Architects and the Inverness Chapter of the Institute 
of Scottish Architects were admitted as Allied Sovieties: 
of the Royal Institute. 

Stoppage af the Housing Subsidy —Tt was decided to 
communicate with the Minister of Health in regard to 
the stoppage of the Housing Subsidy in cases in which 
an drehitect has already been employed. 

_ Reinstatement—Mr. A. Hunter Crawford waa re- 
instated asa Fellow of the Royal Institute. e 
The Standing Committee on Water Requlations.— 
Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood and Max Clarke were 

appointed to represent the Royal Institute. | 

St. Paul's, Covent Garden.—The Art Standing Com- 
mittee were authorised to take action for the preser- 
vation of the Building in conjunction with the Bockety 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. ) 
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REMOVAL OF BUILDING RESTRICTIONS 


Extension of R.1.B.A. Premises. 

At tho Conneil meeting of the Roval Institute on 
18th July, the purchase of the perpetual lease of No. 
10, Conduit Street was reported by the President, who 
called the attention of the Council to the valuable ser- 
vioes rendered in this matter by Mr, Sydney Perks, 
Chairman of the Finance and House Committee. It 
was die, he said, to the energy, foresight and business 
capacity of Mr. Perks that this much-needed exten- 
sion wis Obtained at such o moderate price. The 
Council recorded a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Perks for his services in the matter. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees 
Under the provisions of By-law 51, the Council have 
-made the following additional appointments to the 
Standing Committees :— 

Art Standing Committee.—Mesats. W. J. Tapper [F-), 
W. A. Forsyth [¥.], Alfred Cox [F.], F. BR. Hiorns{P.), J. 
Duke Coleridge [F.}. 

Lilerniure Sianding Commitier.—Mesare. H, M. Fletcher 
[¥.], 5.0. Hamsey [F.], A. H, Moberley [F.), H. Austen 
Hall { F.), C.-E. Sayer [ 4.) | 

Practice Standing Commitiee.—Mesars. Ivor Jones | F.), 
Rupert Savage [ F.}, Francis Jones [F.|, T. BR. Milburn I a 
A. 0, Collard [F.}. 

Science Standing Committee. —Mesars. J. E. Franek | F.}, 
T. F, H. White (4.), H. A. Saul [F.], Herbert Shepherd 
[¥.]. E. Fiander Etchella [ Hon. Asaneinte, |, 


Removal of Building Restrictions. 

At « Joint Meeting of representatives of the 
R.LB.A., the Society of Architects, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Quantity Survevors Association, the 
Institute of Builders, and the National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers, on the 9th ult,, Mr, 
H. D. Searles-Wood [F.) in the Chair, among the 
matters discussed was the prohibition of building 
operations ander Section 6 of the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, and it was shown how severely handi- 
capped the building industry generally was owing to 
the restriction of bricklayers’ work by the London 
County Council and the consequent uncertainty and 
indecision amongst building owners and others in 
regard to the placing of contracts. Evidence was 
wiven that, except in certain isolated instances, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining bricklavers, and that the 
restriction upon brickwork was necessarily having a 
deterrent effect upon the operation of the scheme for 
the employment of ox-servier trainees, as well us 
preventing the employment of men in other branches 
of the industry at a time when everything possible 
should be done to encourage it, Mr, Searles-Wood 
undertook to put the views of the meeting before the 
Ministry of Health, and in a Jetter of 10th June, 
adidlressed to Sir Alfred Mond, he suggested that the 
Ministry should represent to the London County 
Council that, in view of the clause in the Housing Bill 
then before Parliament ae, Salem restrictions, 
their prohibition of certain building operations should 
be withdrawn, 


* Beetion 47 oft 


Mr. Searles-Wood has since received the following 
communications from the Ministry of Health and the 
London County Council :— 

Wiitehall, SW 1.: 
H, D. Searles- Wood, Eaq.,— 

Siz,—l am directed by the Minister of Health to advert 
to your letter of the 10th ultimo, with reference to the 
restriction on building operations, and to state that the 
Housing Act, 1921, has now received Royal Assent, Sec. 
tion 2 of this Act repeals Section 5 of the Housing ( Addi- 
tional Powers) Act, 1919, which gave power to local 
authorities to prohibit building operations which interfered 
with the provision of dwelling: houses.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, J, C. Wrroer, 

For Assistant Secretary. 


Coumy Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W.1: 7th July 1921, 
Hf. D, Searles- Wood, Eaq.,.— 

Sin,—With reference to previous correspondence on the 
subject of the construction of certain works or buildings, 
Tam directed to state that in view of the abrogation of the 
powers of local suthoritics under Section 5 of the Housing 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1919, relative to the prohibition 
of works and buildings which interfere with the provision 
of dwelling houses, the Council will now raise no further 
objection to the use of brickwork and the wnployment of 
bricklayers in connection with such works or buildings. 

This intimation must not be taken as a consent under 
the London Building Acts or under any other Acts to the 
carrying out of any works, and is without prejudice to the 
provisions of such Acts. —I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Clerk of the Council, 


7th July 1921. 
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Height and Cubical Extent of Buildings in London. 
The Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council submitted the following report at the 
Council meeting of the Sth July - 

The Council of the Royal Institute of Britikh Architects 
have appointed a committee, known as the Building Aot 
Committee, to consider the reform of the London Baildi 
Acts, more partioularly with regard to the question o 
higher buildings and buildings of unlimited cubical extent, 
London Building Act, 1804, provides that 
a building (not being a charch of chapel) shall uot bo erected 
to a greater height than 80 feet (exclusive of two storeys in 
the roof and of ornamental towers, turrets or other archi. 
tectural features or decorations) without the ounsent of the 





Coonell, Further, the regulations made by the Council! on 


33nd February, 1910 (pp. 365-270), under Part 111, of the 
London Connty Council (General Powers) Act, L008, pro- 
vide amony other things that a building of the warehouse 
elnas in respect of which consent is required to the pro- 
vision of additional cubleal extent beyond 250,000 cuble 
fect shall not exctord (0 ft. in height measured from the 
pavement lovel to the Sppe surance of the floor of the top- 
moat storey, and that the floor ares of any division or cell 
of such boilding shal! not exceed 20,000 aq. it. ; but the 
regulations also provide that they may be waried as the 
Council thinks fit. 

The Huilding Act Committee ofthe Royal Institute have 
submitted specific suggestions for modifications in the ap. 
plication of section 47 of the Act of 1814 and of the regula- 
tiona under Part TDL of the Act of 1908, We have dis. 
cussed the whule question with the representatives of tho 
Building Act Committee, and as the proposals were of great 
importance from the point of view of fire attack. ne baie 





consulted the Fire Brigade Committee, who have aleo dis: 
cussed the matter with the Building Act Committec. | 

Ae etated above, it ia within the discretion of the Council 
to relax the provisions of section 47 of the Act of 184, and 
of the regniations wnder Part [IE of the Act of 1008. 
Hitherto we have considered on their merits all applications 
for the exercise of these discretionary powers. After care- 
ful consideration of the proposals submitted by the Ruild- 
ing Act Committee of the Royal Institute, we did not con- 
sitter that the circumstances justified action being taken in 
the direction suggested by that committee, and we have 
decided to continue the present practice of dealing on its 
merita with cach case which may bo submitted to tho 
Comneil, 


Manchester Builders’ Endowment of Architectural 
Travelling Studentships. 

The gift of £3,532 by the Manchester District 
Institute of Builders to Manchester University for the 
endowment of travelling studentships in the Uni- 
versity’s School of Architecture, and for the assistance 
of the general fund of the University, was formally 
presented last week. The Institute is an association 
of craftamen, and the gift is a builders’ effort to im- 
prove architectural education. 

Sir Hesey Mires, the Vice-Chancellor, apeaking at the 
presentation, said that this generous gift was one of the 
most significant and promising things for the University 
since ho came to Manchester. Lt indicated that spirit of 
co-operation between different sections of the community 
pon which an institution like a modern university must 
be dependent, It also indicated the builders’ sense of 
debt and duty to architects, and the architects’ sonse of 
their obligation to the craftamen. He hoped the gift 
would be regarded a3 an example to other industries. 

Professor A. C, Dicxre [A.}, Director of the University 
School of Architecture, «aid the gift would place that 
branch of the University in a sound financial position, equal 
to that of the best of the architectural schools of the 
country, Which were now replacing the old method of 
architectural education by pupilage in architects’ offices, 

The Rome Scholarship and Jarvis Studentship. 

The Scheme of Competition in 1922 for the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture, offered by the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and for the Henry 
Jarvis Studentship, offered by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, is as follows :— 

The Rome Scholarship will be of the valur of £250 per 
annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the Britiah School 
at Rome for three year. Candidates must be British sob. 
jecta and Jees than 30 years of age* on lat July, Looe 

The Jarvis Studentship will be of tho value of £250 per 
annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British School 
at Rome fortwo years, The Stodentahip will be confined 
to Students or Associates of the K.LELA. fsee peotion 
“EB, but otherwise the conditions for the two awards 
will be the eame, “ 

The competition, which will be conducted by the Faculty 
of Architecture of the British School at Rome, will be in 
two stages :— | 

(a) A preliminary examination open to approved candi. 
dates. 


(6) A final competition, open to not more than ten candi- 
datea from those competing tn the preliminary examina- 
tic. 

ts (4) Tee Poenmusxany Examination. 
Application to compete in this examination must be 


© Admission to compete may be granted at the absolute discretion of 
din Pacuiny ta exsclidabea erver fil yents Of Rew, prevvicied hey hay . 


in War ervice at Lena taal 01 ol years by which thelr nee exceeds 50, 
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mado on the prescribed form to the Honorary Genera. 
Secretary, Eritich School at Home, 1, Lowther Ciardena, 
oe Road, 8.W.7, not later than Ist November, 

21. 

The ePpueeca: containing « statement of the student's 
qualifications, will be examined by the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture, in whose absolute discretion lies the granting or 
refusing of permission to compete. 

Due notice will be given to approved candidates of the 
time and place of the preliminary competition, which will 
extend over a period of 3] days. The first 12 hours of 
the examination will bo held em loge at approved contrea, 
and during this time the candidate will be required to make 
a Sketch design of the subject which will be announced at 
the opening of the examination, and he will be required to 
deliver up o tracing of the sketch design at the end of the 
first 12 hours. 

The candidate may choose his own time and place for the 
execution of the finished designe, which must adhere sub- 
stantially to the sketch design done on the first day. 

‘The finished designs, together with the sketoh designs, 
will be examined by the Faculty of Architecture, who will 
make a selection of not more than ten candidates to com. 
pete in the final competition. 

(2) Tar Fisan Comperitros. 

The first part of this competition will be held in London 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects, and will con- 
sist of a continuons oxamination of 36 hours en loge, during 
which time the candidate will be required to make a akete 
design of the subject which will be announced at the open- 
ing of the Sw pcre At the end of the 24 hours the 
candidate will deliver up s trmcing of the aketoh. 

Tn the second part of this competition candidates will be 
allowed for the execution of their tinished designs a period 
not exceeding 12 weeks, Candidates may complete their 
designs, which must adhere substantially to their sketch 
designs, in their own time and place, 

The snecessful candidate in this competition will be re- 
commended for appointment to the Rome Scholarship, and 
the Student or Associate of the Royal Inatitute of British 
Architects who is placed next in order of merit, will be 
recommendod for appointment to the Jarvie Studentship. 

GusxnBAL a 

All drawings must be sent to the Honorary General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, ojo The Secretary, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, at the candidate's expense and will be returned to 
him at his expense. Due care will bo taken of all drawings 
submitted, but the Faculty will not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for any loss or damage. 

Each drawing moat bear a peeodonym, A sealed en- 
relope bearing the pseudonym on tho outside and oncloaing 
the namo of the candidate and o declaration that the 
finished designs have been wholly designed and executed by 
him, must be forwarded to the pint Georral Sooretary, 
Under no circumstanoes should the sealed) envelope be at- 
tached to the drawings.: 


Victoria and Albert Museum: The Guards Memorial. 

dn connection with the scheme for placing the Guards 
Memorial on the eastern boundary of St. James's Park, 
facing the Horse Guarda Parade, plans have been pre 
hy FLM, Offies of Works, indicating the proposed site and 
the alteration tothe roadway which will be necessary. The 
roid improvement scheme extends from Birdeage Walk to 
the Mall, and the southern end hos already been dealt with 
in connection with the new Public Offices, Continuation 
to the Mall as proposed will result in the addition of about 
half an sore to the park area oxclosive of the lawns in front 
of the Government buildings. The plasis have been placed 
on exhibition for a few weeks in the Central Court af the 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE, FURNITURE, ETC., AT LIEGE 


. Cricket: R.TB.A. v. ALA. 

The depression of thoughts of Ireland, coal strikes, 
and general labour troubles, made the iden of a 
whole day—in mid-week, mind you: none of your 
Saturday afternoons—-given up to a cricket match at 
Elstree between the R.1.B.A. and the A.A. as welcome 
aa rain in times of drought. 

In the last match—in thoze mythical davs before 
the war—the rival teams, if my memory serves me, 
were in charge of Sir Reginald Blomfield and Mr. 
Curtis Green. This year Mr, Green had automati- 
cally progressed to the ca seve! of the Royal Insti- 
tute, whilo the A.A. were led to victory by their new 
President, Mir. W. G. Newton. A motor "bus, with 
“ Private” instead of “ Putney” on its board, is 
obviously the only way to go to a cricket match. and 
the teams were landed on the Association's ground 
without mishap before noon on 29th June. As, with 
few exceptions, the form of individual batsmen was an 
unknown quantity, the first task of the captain, 
namely, the order of going in, was.a bit of a puzzle. 
How well Mr, Curtis Green, who won the toss, sized 
up his somewhat heterogeneous collection of archi- 
tectural cricketers, by ono searching look in tho face, 
was a triumph of character reading, as the first three 
wickets scored over 100 runs, while the tail refused to 
give even the semblance of a wag, and the Institute 
was all out soon after lunch for 165. _ 

A.8: Knott and F. N. Young gave the Association 
a good start, and in spite of great efforts on the part 
of Mr. Dall, Mr. Robson, and Mr. Hubbard, backed up 
by somewhat middle-aged fielding on the part of the 
other members of the R.1B.A. side, the total was 
passed with the loss of 6 wickets. The last few wickets 
aoon fell, and the A.A. were victorious by 19 runs. 

Then the fun began, as it was decided to start a new 
matoh—reversing the order of going in and giving 
each side three-quarters of an hour to make as many 
rins as possible in the time—it being understood that 
only non-bowlers should be allowed to bowl, After 
an hour and a half of strenuous and exciting cricket 
on rather unorthodox lines, the Institute won the 
return match by 8 runs, with two minutes to spare. 
And so to our motor ‘bus again and then to bed, 
nnd some at least to the agonies of stiffness as a token 
of a day well spent. 

The A.A. are to be congratulated on an excellent 
ground, which I gather is now their own property, and 
only needs a small annual expenditure to make it 
first-class. Perhaps among games lovers this can be 
taken &s one more teason for assisting the general 
endowment appeal which has lately been launched. 

The following is the score in match No.1. I fancy 
all records of match No. 2—if there were any—have 
been lost. 

RL BLA, 
M.A. ©, Doll, b Parker. = «, 


YW. Hubbard, ¢ & b Crickma’ * 
J.5, Brockleshy, b Parker .. . 
E. B. Glanfield, o & b Parker .. ‘ 
8. B. K. Canliield, b Young .. os 
P. A. Robson, b Young + . 


a a = = a 
pwn tis 


ool 

B.C E. Bayley, b Young . L 
H. 0, Corlette,o & b Withers .. ! 
d, Alan Slater, b Young. - ww © 
F, W. Hagell, oc Horewill, b Withere .. 3 0 
W. Curtis Green, not out a ee | 
Extras ., as, =e 

Tata! a 

Bowntro ANALYSIS. 

: 0 Mw. 6 OUR We 
Young .. ee 45 Gh Mi 4 
Withers .. ae Md e 14 2 
Crickmay .. : 2 O ba 1 
Porker .. ae! 9 0 44 a 

AA, 
A. &. Rnott, b Doll ~ 3 a @ 
F. XN. Young, c Doll, b Hubbard a» 26 
G. H. Crickmay, ¢ Slater, b Hubbard... 6 
H. Pakington, b Robson - “< » 
M. Tapper, b Roheon .. a“. 0 
J. KR. Parker, b Glantield ~» 6] 
W.G. Newton, b Doll’ .. a .. 6 
H. L. Massey, b Glanfield _ — 6 
RK. G,. Withers, b Doll .. ae 3 8 
PF. Horawill, not out =... " ae iN 
KR. A. Livett, b Glanfield = de | 
Fx tras a * a ie 7 
Total 177 
Bow Linea ASALY£1s, 
OO, uM. FR. W. 
Hubbard .- oh Ot 1 40 2 
Robson .. on Ae 0 60 2 
Doll ai wo J 1 458 5 
Glamteld .. 4.2 i 22 Ki] 
d, A, 8. 


Exhibition of Architecture, Furniture, &e., at Lidge. 


The Aseociation of Lidge Architects are organizing an Ex- 
hibition of Architecture, Li¢ge Furniture, and Building 
Materials to open at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Liége, on 
the 13th August. Exhibits of their work have been 
promised by architects of other countries and the Minister 
eanee: has undertaken to return such exhibits carriage 
ret. 

The exhibits of furniture are to comprise authentic 
antique pieces set in “interiors * constructed to represent 
their own period and shown side by side with modern fur- 
hiture designed after the manner of the famous old Lidge 
examples. The purpose of the promoters is to bring home 
to the Belgian public the artistic skill of their own local 
craftemen which, though appreciated at ite true value 
abrowl, there i# a tendency to ignore at home, A com- 
petition has been organised for cheap furniture suitable for 
the middle-class dining-room, Designs of overy kind have 
been invited, and ss the programm has been widely ciroeu- 
lated, the results are aeiited with much interest. 

Applications hive been very numerous, both from Bel- 
gian and forcign firms, for stalls in the Building Trades 
section. This will form Section C, and will constitute a 
series of baznars for the display of every kind of material, 
natural and artificial, in the bui art. Several pavi- 
lions have heen ereeted in the beautiful Pare de la Boverie, 
situated between the Ourthe and the Meuse. 

Particulars of the Architectural and Furniture Exhibi- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretariat-General, 3 roe 
de la Boveric, Liége ; and for the Building Materials Sec- 
tion from the Secretary, 55 ruo Monulphe, Liége, 





a2 


London University Site. 

A meeting of London Membera of Parliament was held 
on the 25th inst. to receive a deputation from the London 
County Council which urged the desirability of selecting 
Holland Howe Estate as the ite for London University. 
The deputation included Captain Swinton, Sir William 
Collins, Mr. Hudson Lyall, and Mr. A. F. Buxton. It was 
suggested that the Holland House Estate, with the addi- 
tional 15 acres on which an. option could be secured], was 
much to be preferred to the Bloomsbury sito offered by the 
Government. The meeting waa intermipted by the divi- 
sion. bel] and the London members pronised to have an- 
other meeting to go fully into the matter. 


Consent has been given under section 142 of the Landon 
Building Act, 1804, to the appointment of eighteen deputy 
District. Surveyors. 

ira Sareea Mr. 5. F. Monier-Williames [4.1], Mr. 
E. Maral and Mr. W. J. Hardeastle [F.1, District Sur- 
veyors for St. Pancras, Camberwell and Westminster West, 
respectively, have been extended for one year from Sth 
May, 27th and $e] Joly, 1091, reepectivelr, 

Mr. C. W. Surrey [A.}, District Surveyor of Westminster 
South, has been appointed interim District Surveyor of 
Chelsea, and consent has been given to the administration 
of the latter district from his office in the district of West- 
minster South, viz., No. 22. Buckingham Gate, 8.W.L. 

The London County Council te recommended by its 
Bailding Acts Committee to inoruase as from the lat Ooto- 
ber the fees payable to the District Surverors under the 
London Building Acta by 25 percent. This is in addition 
to the 20 per cent. increase provided for io the Couneil’s 
General Powers Bill. 








LEGAL. 
Competitors’ Action for Etech of | Cisicae Judgment. 


SAXE ASD ARCHIBALD ¢. Tak Kine, 


Thiv action arose out of the preliminary competition 
romoted by the Canadian Government inti an Order in 
Founell in 913 for plone for proposed Departmental and 
Courts Buildings, Ottawa, the plaintiffe, Mesars. Saxe and 
Archibald, by a potition of right, secking to recover the 
sum of 100,200 dollars as damages resulting from an alleged 
breach of contract between themselves and the Crown. The 
ease wos heard befure Mr, Justice Audette in the Exchequer 
Court of Canada on the 23rd and 25th May last, and judg- 
ment was delivered on the 2nd June. Mr. Eugéne Lafleur, 
K.C., and Mr. Gregor Barclay appeared for the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Thibwudeau Rinfret, K.C., was retained by the 
Council of the Royal Institute to assist the plaintiffs and 
Rronraly watch the intercate of architects, The Attorner- 
eneral, the Hon. ©. J. Doherty, appeared for the Crown. 
From the statement of claim it appeared that in August 
1913 the Canadian Government advertised for designs in a 
reliminary competition for the proposed buildings, com. 
titers be British subjects practising in the British 
mpire, The Government had appointed Messrs. T. FE. 
Collentt, J. H. G, Russell, and J. GO, Marchand to draw up 
the conditions and instructions and to act os asaeesors. 
The conditions stated that from the designs submitted in 
the preliminary ga haben mix would be chosen by thr 
ssacasors, And the authors would be invited to submit more 
mature designs in a fine! competition, for which the five 
unsucecsaful competitors would each receive an honora- 
rium of 3,000 dollars. The author of the design placed 
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first would be entristed with the work, which the Govern- 
ment intended ai hie 3 out at onew, at the usual commis: 
sionot 4 percent, Uf, however, no instructions were given 
to the successful architect to proceed within twelve months 
from the date of his selection, or if the proposed work were 
abandoned, then the selected architect would receive pay- 
mont of asum equal to 1) porcent. on the estimated expen- 
diture. The designs in the first competition were to be 
delivered in Ottawa by the 2nd April 1914, and the award 
was te bo made within twenty-five dava of the date fixed 
for receiving the designs, 

About sixty sote of drawings were sent in, and the asses- 
sors Hidde their cholee of #ix. On the 16th April the 
Minister of Public Works announced in Partiament that the 
asecesors had given their decision, No official notification, 
however, was made to the successful competitors, and, nat- 
withstanding the condition that the designs were to be kept 
secret, the whole of the drawings sent in were publicly exhi- 
bited inthe Parliament House, Intheaward the architects 
were designated by numbers only, and the Minister took 
no steps to ascertain the names of the successful architects, - 
nor were the namesever published. The competition then 
tame to a stop, and na oppirtunity has ever been given to 
the selected architects to submit final designs. Mesars. 
Sase and Archibald therefore charged the Government 
with breach of contract, and prayed for a condemnation for 
damages in the amount abore mentioned—which repre- 
dented their profeasional charge, under the Architects’ 
Tariff for the Province of Quebec, of 1 per cent. on 
10,000,000 dollara, the estimated oost of the buildings, for 
preparing and furnishing preliminar plans. Jt was agreed 
that, in order ta avoid costs, only their cuse would be eub- 
mitted, and that in the meantime the Government would 
waive any plea of prescription. 

be case finally resolved itself into four questions—vir., 
(Ll) Whether there had been a contract. (2) Whethor there 
had been a breach of such contract by the Crown, (3) 
Whether the contract had been abandoned. (4) Whether 
the contract, even if it exixted, waa binding upon the 
Crown in view of the fact that no previous appropriations 
by Parliament had sanctioned the intended expenditure. | 

Mr. Justice Audette; in delivering judgment, cited the 
Order in Council of t4th April under which advertisements 
were issued and provision made for appointing assessors 
and defining ther powers and duticns, That Order in 
Council his Lordship held to be the foundation and only 
source from which the assessors derived their authority. 
The Order in Council provided that the fire most successful 
oompetitory would fornish their preliminary designs and 
would be entitled to be paid 3,000 dollars each after com- 
pleting the working plane prepared after the second com- 
petition, Then after the second competition the best out 
of the five would be employed to carry out the work. 
Clause 6 of the conditions materially departed from the 
Order in Council in providing that the ssseasors were “ to 
select from the preliminary sketchea six designa,* the 
authors of which are to be invited to #ubmit final designs, 
and each of the five nosueceseful architects submitting a 
design in accordance with these conditions shall receive an 
honorarium of 3,000 dollars.” That part of the conditions 
which purported to change the terme of the Order in Coun- 
oll waa wltra tires, nulland void, It was beyond the power 
of both the Minister and the aeseseors to vary and A inbuter 
the romuneration of the successful competitor. 

Dealing with the plaintiff’ claim of 100,000 dollars, his 
Lordship ssid that if the plaintiffs were entitled to recover, 
the other five competitors who were in the eame position 
would also be entitled to recover upon the same basia. 
Hence the total amount the Crown would be called upon to 
pay under the advertisement inviting preliminary sketches 
wonld be 601,200 dollars and even thas would not have 
working plane to atart the orection of the buildings, His 





* Commel for the Crown admitted that te nuxibe won ta: 
conmfitions asai, bot that be did not intend t fein ; en a a 


R.I.B.A, TRAVELLING CARD 


Lordship asked if that could be said tobe the meaning, the 

“spirit: of the contract which resulted from the advertiaec- 
ment? Win the light of the evidence an abeurdl result 
would bo arrived at by adopting a certain construction, the 
Court must be gealous to reach another conclusion by a 
renonable and acnsible construction of the intentions of 
the parties to the instrument ( Yates v. The Queen), Under 
auch ciroametances if there was a reasonable and sensible 
construction of this alleged contract, and also an abeord 
one, the Court should lean to the reasonable and sensible 
construction apart from anything elee, 

The solution of the controversy, however, kis Lordahip 
said, could be readily arrived at from a legal standpoint. 
Under the Order in Counell all that the suceraaful competi- 
tore were cotithed to recover, aa a prite, was 3,000 dollars 
for their suteeesful preliminary designs, after they had 
heen completed, under the aeoond competition, by working 

lane. Asn condition precedent to any. one of the anceess- 
wl competitors in the preliminary compotition to become 
entitled to the 3,04) dollars, the award of the acsessora waa 
aubjoot to the approval of the Minister of Public Works, 
and there was ne evidence that the Minister had ever 
approved of the award or had ever been asked to dy ao by 
the plaintiffie,. Only one of the architects chosen in the 
preliminary competition could in the result, be successful, 
and the plaintiffs could not euceeed because the assessors 
were not bound to accept their plans, As a further con- 
dition precedent ty any enforceable obligation ariaing in 
favour of the architect who submitted the best preliminary 
plans (a matter which still remained undetermined) there 
must take place a final campotition, ard the final plana 
Moat ali heawe meeedvedd thier approval af the Minister af 
Public Works. Stille third condition precedent prevented 
the plaintiffe recovering —viz., there were WOW HX AUrCess. 
ful competitors; but ifin the final competition the plain- 
tiffs were ranked last, or sizth, they qiula balan ni oor 
entirely, because the Order in Council only provided for 
the first fev compotitors, and the Order in Council must 
prevail over the conilitions, and yet the rank of the plain- 
liffe had never boen determined anil there wae nothing to 
bhow where the plaintiffe stood, | 

Dealing with the question whether or not them were 
reasonable grounda for not proceeding more expeditiously 
with the scheme, his Lordship said the Court had a cight te 
take judicial notice of the great war, and he found that the 
Crown was absolotely justified in not proceeding with the 
scheme, which would invelyn an expenditure of axvern| 
miltions of dollars, at a time when the Exchwyur PWwas over 
burdened with the dobts occasioned by the war. He 
found that those circumstances operated aaan itm posei bility 
af performance, and that the: lst ntiffe were not entithed to 
any portion of the relief sought; but through the benevo- 
lenoe of the Grown expressing ite willlugnesa to pay them 
J4HK) dollare, there would be judgment acconmlingly, The 
Offer to pay OW dillare was made by the statement in 
defence, and it ahiwlil catry onate to the plaintiffs igh te 
that stage of thy case. All other olaime sot ap by the 
plaintiffs would be dicmissed without costs Lo either party, 


| RI.B.A. Travelling Card. 

Members, Licentiates, Students and Prohationers 
desiring facilities to sketch, measure, or otherwise 
examine notable buildings or monuments in the British 
lales in pursuit of their studies can obtain from tho 
Institute a travelling card available fora stated period. 
Applications for the card must be made in writing to 
the Secretary RILB.A, Cards for travel abroad were 
instituted a prent many yelrs ago, but thow now 
lisued for use in the United Kingdom ate a recent in- 
novation and due to a muggestion of Mr. Ernest New- 


ton, O.B.R., R.A. [F.). 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Intermediate 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Stident RBA, was held in London 
front the 10th to the 16th June. O€ the forty-six 
candidates who presented themselves sixteen passed 
and thirty were relegated, The successful candidates 
ite 46 follows, the names being given in orderof merit 
as placed by the Examiners ;— 


Coestex: Harold William (FP. 1920), Emberfeld, Broom 
Road, Hampton Wick, Middlesex, 
Burros: Eustace Harry [| P1920), 1 Royal York Creacent, 
Clifton, Bristol, . 
Coxouty : Harold [/. 1920), Werneth House, Walton, 
Wakefield. 
Kear: Cyril Francis McLaren [P. 1017], 21 Danes Hill 
Road, Leioester. 
Usnonne: Cyril Charles George [P. 1012], Dept. of Archi- 
tecture, The University, Sheffield, 
Laxpyr: Felix James [P. 1903) 157 Baldock Boad, 
_ Letchworth, Ce | 
Weeey: Wiillam John [. 1920), 49 Hubert Road, Fast 
Ham, E.ti, 
Pankser: John Herbert [F 1916), Vietoria Hotel, Exeter. 
bat i 





picts Harold Rooksby [/?. 1914], 87 Victoria Strent, 

LW.L. 

Coon: Joho Charles Paseo i", 1915), 8 Maristow Avenue, 
Devonport. 


Kew: Sidney James, M-M.[P, 1919), 118 Albany Street, 
Regent's Park, N.W:1, 

Watson : Edwin (J. 1017), 10 Orchard Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham, 

Meteatrn: John Armetrong [/, 1920],'20 Ruthin Gar- 
dena, Carcliff, | 

Frecusasp: Henry [| P. 1016], “ Masons’ Arma,” Ack- 
worth, Pontefract, York. 

Whaitny: Fred Hildred (f. 1021), 1 Savile Terrace, 
Stanley Road, Wakefield. 

FaspDane: Robert Geoffrey [PF 1020), " Arienhalme,” 
Smawthorne Lane, Castleford, Yorks; 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature os Associate R.LBA., wero held in 
London from the 23rd to the 30th June, Of the 22 
candidates adnuitted, 9 passed the entire examination, 
1 passed Part T. (having elected, in accordance with 
the Regulations, to take the Examination in two 
parts), and the remaining twelve were relegated, The 
sncvessfnl candidates are us follows :— 


Fenavson: Robert Wenrye [S. 1911], 41 Ladvamith 
Road, Dlaekford Hill, Bdin url, 

HexDEeRson : Jamca Murdoch Lalziel [Special], 1 Halm- 
ston Road, Avr. 

[naam : Lawrence William [5, 107), 1 Strathmore, 
Sutton, Co. Woblin. | 

Rene: James Aubrey (Special), ¢/o Architectoral Asan- 
elation, (4 Bedford Square, Wi, 

Masrsn: Chimanlal Motiram [8 1919], 21 Birchington 
Road, &. W.6, 

Piumtey: Donald John Grant |Spereiel), 34 Margravine 
Gardens, Baron's Court, W.14. 

Teeny: Fronk Ignatz [Specal), 16 Ormonde Mansions, 
100 Southampton Row, WoC, 

Winkinsos: Fred (8. LG], 162 Long Lee Terrace, 
Keighley. . 

Wrinraseon ; John (Special, County Hall, Cardiff, 

MacDoxaco: Alter Gladstone (8. 1921), 9 Howitt Road, 
Hampatead, N.Wit, Passed in Part L 








The Special War Examination (for Students whose 
studies had been interrupted by the war) was held in 
London from the 4th to the 8th July. Of the 122 
candidates admitted 106 passed and 16 were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as follows -— 
rer at “yi Harry, 3 Beatrice Avenue, Norbury, 
Aumernosa: Edward Joseph, Lendal Chambors, York. 
Atxix-Breex: Henry Gordon, 16 Eaton Terrace, 8, W.1. 
Atty: Alexander Cosmo Sinith, 7 Milton Road, N.6. 
Battex: Claronce Howard, 37 Northview Drive, Weast- 

 ¢liff-on-Sea. 

Barnsen: Cocil, 76 Kirkatall Lanc, Kirkstall, Leeds. 
ree : Richard Reginald, 13 Grafton Road, Acton, 


Batty: John, 145 Dover Road, Northileet, Kent. 

Hatzen: Albert Edward, 7 Hobart Place. Groavenor 
Gardens, 5. W. 

BickenTox: Walter Crane, 16 Lower Oxford Street, 
Castleford, Yorks. 

ety Johnson, 45 Pool Bank, Port Sunlight, 

ere, 

BLOMFTELD : Acstin, 51 Frognal, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Bortisa : Milton, Suncroft, Pollard Road, Mitcham, 

Howes: Trevor Straker, 103 Connaught Koad, Roath 
Park, Cardiff, 

Beaoew: Keith Arnold, Rosedene, §, Woodford), Faarx, 

Baerpasanx: Cerald Soudon, “ Carlyon,”” Cadwell Rial, 
Paignton. 

Broapsext: Godfrey Lionel, 24 St. Peter's 
Bramley, Leeds. 

Baows: Kenneth Henilerson, 22 [caawood Place, Abor- 
deen, 


Mount, 


Brows: Leonard John, 172 Ribblesdale Road, 8. WL. 

Buran: Gearge Albert, 17 Rosedew Road, Hammor- 

 amith, Wee 

Bororss: Mayda Mervyn Rhys, 20 Richard Sireet, 
Cifynydd, Pontypridd, 

cS She > Cecil George, 24 Vereker Road, Baron's Court, 


Kurtis: Frederick George Montague, * Naahy,” Wood. 
berry Way, N. Finchley, W.12. 

CaMPakin: John, 54 Hill Street, Withington, Manchester, 

CarRTER: Uharles Shirley, 14 Sun oyhill Road, Streatham, 


Coane: Harold Bertram, 
RW. 1, | 

Coasson: Eric Ueher, $4 Bedford Square, WAL. 

Se ats ¢ Ernest Stewart, 16 Cart Street, Tale Well, 
Cal rnt,, 

Coeges: Wilfroy Anson, “' Pinemoor,” Cornwall Road, 
Hirrogate, 

Cun: Frederick Austin, 14 Albion Road, North Shiehls. 

(hank: Hobert Gibson, The Gardens, Fenay Hall, Fenny 
Bridge, Hodidbersiield., 

Conuixs: Owen H., 61 Old Broad Street, Ft 

Coonsny : Reginald Arthur, cfo Architectural Assonin tit, 
é4 Bedford Square, W.¢,1, 

CeogaMaNn: Oyril John, 4 The Grove, Blas kheath, &. Eo, 

DARRYSHIRE: Thomas Schofieh), 172 Crowborough Fuad, 
Tooting Comman, S/W, 

DAVIES : lilris, Hillwasal, Lvunwslown Kava, Ncw iarnel. 

Dawnaks : (rraham Richards, § Station Road, Sidouy, 


T+ Oakhill Road, Putney, 


Dawson 1 Harvey Alexander, Lis Creat datnes Street, 
W.C.1. 

Duax: Franciy Moorhouse, 22 Kilmartin Avenue, Nur 
bury, &.W.10, | 

DowaLo:) James, Robert Gordon's Technical Collowe, 
Aborileen, : 


Deake: Francia Milverton, State Buildings, PWM 
Cairo. 


Diteaxp : Arthur Henry, 22 Orehars| Street, WI, 
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Easton: John Murray, Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent 

Street, WoL. ~ 
EKeertin: Albert Kdgar, 16 Park Terrace, Nottingham, 


Eraice: Cecil Jacob, 3 Seymour Mansions, Roscombe 
Road, W.12. 


Fawoese + George Herbert, 169 Westborough, Scar. 

rough, 

Forsnaw: John Henry, Morridale, Rurseou hh Road, 
Ormskirk, Lance, = %. oe ar 

x ro Ernest, LO Radcliffe Road, West Bridgford, 
AOLts, 


Frew: James Allen, Burngreen, Kilsyth, Scotland. 

GaLe: George Alex, 19 Highbury Terrace, N.5, 

GaLwie; Charles Robertson, Robert Gordon's Teohnical 
College, Aberdeen. — 

GHESSWELL: Hogh, 77 Huron Road, Balham, 8: W.17, 

Hasuax: George Thomas, “ The Myrtles,” The Avenue, 
St. Margareta-on-Thames, 

Hanns; Morgan Rhys Howell, Leicester House, @ Red. 
ford Place, W.C, 1. 


ait John Lyne, 74 Longridge Road, Earl's Court, 
WD ak 


sigeend Walter Frederick, P,W.D. Acom, (old Comsat 

AWOL Y. 

Hevsuam: Terence Ernest, 44 Lancaster Road, 3. E.27. 

Hint: Oliver, 23 Golden 8 tae, Wood, ' 

Hixwoop; Neville, Liford, Park Farm Road, Kingston- 
on-Thamea, | 

Hionss: Percival Theodore, 16 Oakfield Road, Stroud 
Green, N.4. 

Honru: Harold Edwin, 21 Salisbury Street, Hull, 

Hesruey: Harold Walter, Holmewood, Marius Rival, 

Balham, 8. W.17. 7 

Hust: Stanley, Richmond House, 11 Powell Raad, 

_ Clapton, E24. 

Hype: Sidney, 97 Moray Road, Finsbury Park, Ned, 

meseeont Reginald, | South Esplonade, Peckitt Rireet.. 
Lor 

poe : Frank Leslie, 43 Courthope Road, Ham pated, 

Jones: Harold, Bierton, near Ay lesbury, Bucks, | 

Lama: Herbert Arthur John, og Porcheeter Square, W.2. 

Leckewny: Cecil, 7 Cameron Wirowe, York. 

Logas: James, M.C., 68 Torrington Square, W.C1. 

Mas 7 z willaaine Hoderiok John, 2 Lorne Terrece, Sunder. 
and, 

MaTakws: Benjamin Kenny Ollard, 7 Montpelier Row, 

Matioun : Paul Vietor Edison, 2504 Gloucester Terrace, 
Wd. 

Meatasn: Henry Anthony, 
Stroet, Wit, 

MirtELn: Jose 
Common, &, W. 

Mexonaw: John Bernard, 4 Satom Mansions, Moseww 
Koad, W.2, | 

MITCHELL = Georgy Angus, 4 Dermount Terrace, Aberdeen, 

Mcnrar: Keith Day Pearce, o/o Architectural Asso. 
Cintion, 35 Bedford Snare, Wal, 

patna >: Charles William Cashmore, 20 High Onusegate, 

rr 


University College, Gower 


h Abraham, # Cantley Avenue, Cluipham 


Moxvoko: Teonard, (ie Fernaide Koad, Wandeworth 
Common, & We 

Pinrono: Stanley, 307 Camden Koad, N.7. 

sage Charles Terry, 88 Algernon Road, Ladywell, 

Pousen : Donald Syilney, 0 Harvist Road, N,W.0. 

Quick: Norman Dennis, Lolocater House, G Redfaril 

| Pince, W.C, 

Ripon: Thomas, Bank Chambers, Oaweaire, 

means : Pehla Cieorge, " Inglohiolme,” Brockley View, 

Sunrraky: Everard, ofa Architeotural Association, 34 
Bodlford Square, WoC. 1. 

Sainske; Cedric Gearge, 25 Sutherland Pace, W.2: 





THE FINAL: ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN ode 


Sain: William, 734 South Side, Clapham Common, 8. W.4. 
Swant: Alfred, 21 Tollington Place, N40 
SouTan: Charles Cieddes, 10 Reform Street, Dundee, 

of bake eth Charles Henry, 26 Hotham Road, Pulury, 


STOCKER? Alexander, 35 Waldemar Avenue, Folharg, 


3. Wi, 
Stuxerce: Frederick Robert, 41 Woathourne Gardens, 
Bayewaler, W. 
SUXDEMLAND: (Cyril, 33 York Crescent, King Cross, 
Halifax. 
S¥Kes: Mark Neville, 75 Cardigan Road, Leeds, 
Rrmwonwps + Jamea Blakeney, 111-113 Denmark Hill, 8.E.6. 
TaYLor : Wm. John, Ho bert Gordon's Technical College, 
Aberdeen. 
Tower Charles Raymond, o/o Architectural Association, 
— §o Bedford Square, W.C, 
Wuits tr Keay mone Charles, 4 Bierton Hill, Avlesbury. 
Wiiitass: Leo John, o/o Architectural Assoiation, 35 
Bedford Square, W001, 
batt ah eek Ac Mark, 56 Stevenage Koad, Fulhani, 
Withatas: Arthur Erie, 15 Glebe Road, Uhelmaforid, 
Ynuats: Joka, 13 Springbank Terrace, Abordeon, 
Youxa: Cedric John Tiathiescn, 42 Tey Street, Perth. 
Yousa: Prederioc Newall, 34 Bodfond Square, W.t.1, 
. The Board have recommended that the Ashpitel Prize 
‘be awarded to Mr. L. W. Ingham, of Dublin, ho being tho 
candidate who has most highly distinguished himself in the 
Final Examination ; and that the Thesis mark of distine- 
tion be given to Mr. F. [. Tellory, of London. 





The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Subject LVI, 

(@) Across a roadway in an 
important town, 14 vards 
wide between the ourba, with 
pavements 15 feet on either 
fide in a street, it is proposed 
to etuct a (tomporary) Tnt- 
se UMPHAL AncH, in. honour of 

Ly ee the King, who is to pnae that 

| way for somecommemorative 

oocasion, The materials used are to be wood for the struc- 

ture and plaster for the decoration, Colour may be used. 

fide the method of construction, a4 well aa the finished: 
etient, 

Drawin a: j-inch aenle, with hey plan and elevation ta 
binch scale, 

(b) A Hoste. ror 50 Wowses Srupesxra in connection 
with o University College in « provincial town. Common 
room, dining room, library, two small parlours (one for the 
soporintendent), cubicle bedrooms, kitchen und acoomme- 
dation for «tuff, 

— Drawings: |-inch ecole ; J-inoh details. 
Sabie LIX, 

(2) A Crry Sqvanr, 150 yards W. to BE. and 75 yards 
K. to 8., ia to be laid out as © garden—to be turfed and 
Planted with trees and shiute—the weet side to have a long 
stone ¢olonnaded shelter with erate: provide a drinking 
fountain. The site wae ut one time a reservoir and the 
general area ia thereforn 3 feet lower than tho atrects, The 
"are te surrounded by streets 60 fect wide, Those on the 
tat and west run through the square. Lay-out to $2 feet 
faaninoh. Colonnade to Linch and }-inch soale. 

(6) A Merronotootcat Station at the seaside, standing 
near the base of « plier and comprising two offices, in 
towor for anemomoter and a seamon's club (not residential) 
with bureau of information as to weather, shipping, etc. 
whieh ia to be connected, by wire, with a wircless station, 
Drawings? j-inch scale and j-inch details, with block 
plan to jy-inch scale, showing relation to picr. | 





Subject iA, 

(a) A Locan Museo isto be built in ac tntry town— 
there are no antiquities to be howsed—muscum to contain 
onflections of the fauna (stuffed) and fora (painted) and 
Insects in cabinets ; and there is te be a library to hold the 
hooks dealing with the locality, Spacea in the Library for 
portratts of local celobritics must be taken into account. 

Grawings: j-inch eoalo with }-inch scale details, in- 
cluding a roof section, 

(6) A Virtace Pente Hace set back 5 yards from the 
high road, to weat SOO, oop ble of being weed alan for dra- 
titatic and cinemategraphie entertainments, Connected 
with thit isto bew matrons’ meeting room: kitchen ta be 
used aaa room for instruction in cookery ; eoullory ancl 
other offices; boys’ workshop to hold two carpenter's 
benches and two lathes: caretakers residence beating by 
radiators, lighting and oooking by gaa; | ay 

Drawings: |-inch scale and 4-inch details, 

Dates for Submission of Designs in 1927-22, 
Pe Subj. LVOE Subj. LIX. ‘Sahj. LX. 
United Kingdom Dist Aug. Slat Oct. dat Dee. 


Johannes ture Slat Oet, Slat [he, 28th Feb, 
Melbourne — Mth Noy Sst Jan, tist Mar, 
Syed mney thth Nov. Slet Jan, ist Mar, 
Torunto Mth Sept. B0th Nov. Silet Jan. 





Architectural Association School of Architecture. 
The following awards of Prizes are announced -— 
Poatic ScHoo. Extrawcr Scuotansair, value £63.— 

R. T..Westenday (Charterhoune), 
(rex Extna sce Scuovansar, value £63.—W. E. Palmer 
(Koval Masonic Schou!) 
A. A. Fstavy Paice, open to all Students, value £10 Its.— 
Miss T. AM. Chambers, 
rust YEAR COURSE: 
Ist Prize, “ Howard Colle" Travelling Studentship, 
value £15 Lis.—A. FE. Cameron. 
ni Poo, Books, valoo £5 be.—K. F. Orfour. 
Art Subjecta, valuo £3 3a.—RK. FL Orfeur. 
vision Progress Books, value £2 22.—E, Walmsley 
Lewis. 
Scholarship tenable for one year in Second Year Course, 
valoo £63.—L J, Young. 
SECOND Year Comrese : 
lat Prize, A. A. Travelling Studentship, value £26 6s.— 
RK. E. Enthoven. | 
2nd Prize, Books, value £10 1s.—Hon. H. A. Pakington. 
Art Subjecta, Books, value £5 fe.—hK, E. Enthoven. 
General Progress Bool, value £3 3a.—A. 8. Knott, 
Scholarship tenable for one yeur in Third Year Course, 
value £63,—L. R. Hisoook. 
Trhtap Yuan Covmsn: 
lat Prize, “ Henry Florence ™ Travelling Studentship, 
value £50.—J. C. Shepherd, | 
2nd Prize, Rooks, value £21.—C, G, C. Hyslop. 
drd Prine, Books, value £15 15a.—C, 8, White, 
(reneral Progress Books, value £5 Se,—M. BR. H. Harris, 
“ Henry Jarvis Scholarship given by E.LB.A., value 
£50,—E. U. Channon. 
“ Alee Stanhopo Forbes” Prize for beat colour work 
during year, Books, value £5,—K. D. P. Murray. 
Scholarship tenable for one year in 4th Year Graduate 
Course, value £63.—D. Potrovitch. 
Founta Yuakr Coumse: 
Design, lat Prize, valoo £5 fe.—Mise E.G. Cooke, 
2nd Prize, valae £3 36,—W. Porcik., 
Construction, value £5 5a.—N, C. Mackey, 
Colour, value £3 $a.—Coecil Smith. 
Firth Vean Covess : | 
Design, value £5 fe.—Stanley Natuach. 
Town Planning, Ist Prize, value £554.—Stanley Natusch. 
Zod Prive, value £3 3a.—C. M. Masters. 
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A.A. Dirtoaras awarded to Stanley Natuech, J. H, White, 
Bernard Goorge. 

A.A. Patan io Peston awarded A. J. Baise at the Royal 
West of England Acadomy School of Architecture 
(affiliated with the Architectural Associativn), 


University of London: The Bartlett School of Architecture. 


The following awards have been made ;— 

Lever Przes.—In Architentore; A. BR. Dont. 
Manning--Firet: W. Harding Thomparn. 
FE. &. Tasker. 

Donaldson Silver Medal.—A. 0. Macdonald. 

Herbert Batsford Prize.—J, EB. Cooper. 

Andrew Taylor Prites.—Seoond Year Student: F, Jen- 


[In Town 
Bascal 2 


ine. Thinl Yoar Student: 8. Hyde. 
Ronald Jone Priges:.—Renoisesnen: F. Jenkine, 


Mediwval: (. FP. J. Fahy. 

Certificates in Architecture, recogniand by the Royal 
Institute as exempting from the Intermediate Examina- 
Linn, have been obtained by :— | 

Gwendolen M. Adshead, H. (i. Blizzard, GT. Nrown, 
RK. J. Bunce, W. (* Childs, V. G. Cogewell, G. A. Crovkett, 
E. EL Edmunds, C. PI. Fahy, G, H. Fielder, A.C. Glover, 
F. Jenkina, J. L, Koll, E. Kirby, A. L. Knott, 0. W. H. 
Law, H. Lewin, Breta G. Morrylees, B. J. H, Minty, 8. L. 
Palmer, P. HN. Patker, L ¥F, Shroff, a, RK. M. Simpecan, 
LL. T, Stont, F FE. ae wine M. Wallis, ©. 3M. 
Welsh, T. J. BR. Winn, FP. T. Winter. 

Certificates in Town Planning have been obtained by :— 
H. A. Menland, E, C. Tosker, R. W. Vanes, Ro B. Walker 
(with distinetion), 


MINUTES, XVII, 


Ata Special General Mecting summoned by the Council 
under By daw (5 and held Monday, 4th July 1921, at 8 p.o. 
—Preaent: Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Past View: President, in 
the Chair; 27 Fellows (including 6 membera of the Co nmcil), 
ML Associates (including | member af the Council), and 4 
Licentiatesa—the Minutes of the Meeting held 20th Juno 
were taken aa read and signed ox correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the death of Sir Herbert 
Bartlett, momber of the firm of Messrs. Porry & Co,, Build- 
Ing Contractors, aud referred to his henelactions te apehi- 
tecture as founder of the Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University of London. 

The death was also announced of Robert Pledge Notley, 
elected Associate in 1868 and Fellow in 1873, and for many 
years District Surveyor of St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green, 
aed a member of the RLLB.A, Board of Statutory Exam- 

ners. 

The respite of thedustitutie for the lows af things gentlemen 
was ordered to be entored on the Minutes of the Mocting, 

The Chairman, in accordance with notine, formally 
moved the following reanlitions ;-— 

(1) That Clouse # of the Seale of Professional Charges be 
altered to read as follows: “In the caac of housing 
schemes and daving out ¢states special arrangements 
may be required in exceptional circometances, but for 
ord in ary purposes the scales of fees are the same om 
those eet aut in the Ministry of Health's General 

Housing Memoranda No, 31, No. 51/D and No. 62," 
(2) That the Ministry of Health's General Housing 

Memurandsa No. 31, No. 51/0) and No, 52, aetting aut 

tho fees payable to architecta in connection with State- 

aided housing schemes, on agreed with the Ministry of 

Health by the H.1.B.A. and the Society of Architects, 

he incorporated as an i ee to the Stale af Pros 

fessional Charges published in the RI. B.A, KaLexpan. 
Mr. James &, Gibson (FP. ) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [ A.) moved as an amendment that 
the matter be referred back to the Council for further con- 
sideration. 
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Mr, W. ti. Watkine [A.) having seconded, « discussion 
ensued, and the amendment having been put Lo the vote 
was declared loat, 

Ar. Svidloey Perks LF.) moved as an amendment “ That 
thie General Meeting declines to alter the Scale of Charges 
liv approving Memorinda $2 aod 11/0 and calls on the. 
Council to repudiate the stalement thal the Koval Institute 
of British Architeets had agreed to them." 

Mr. A. Renard | P.) having seconded, the amendment 
wae put to the Meeting and carried are. con, 

The amendment was then put ae the substantive tiotion 
and carries. 

The proceedings closed at 10,10 p.m, 





The Meeting convened for the 27th June to eontirm 
Keselutions pect By-laws relating to Hon, Association 
did not take place, the quorum required by Ey-law 58 not 
having heey cometitutiod. The Resolitions will be bronghe 
up again warty in the new session, . 


: Appointment. 

The President of the Royal Institute has been appointed 
4 Viee- Presidentaf the Public Works, Roads and Transport 
Congress to be held from 17th to 2ith November 1021. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [¥.] has transferred his offine 
from 137 Wool Exchange, Coloman Sireet, to Painters’ Hall 
Chawnbers, 8 Littl Trinity Lane, E.C.4. Telephone : 
Contiral 2365, ; 

Mr. H. 8. East [.4.] has left England for Tasmania, atl 
his addresa in future will be c/othe Union Bank of Australia, 
Launceston, Tasmania, 

Mr. Cyril A. Faroy {0] los transferred his offic jo 
12 Hart Sireet, Bloomabory, WAC.) Telephone > Museum 
Mish, : 

Afr. WT. Loveday (4.7 hae opened an office at 28 Albert 
Street, Rugby, | 

Mr. Edwin J. Dod [4.) notities change of address from 
Exchange Buildings, to 61 North John Street, Livergwel. 
Telephone: Bank 3470. 

Mr. Heary J. Chetwood [F.) has-transferred his officer 
from 5 Bedford Row to 1 Montague Street, Russell Square, 
W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 100, | 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assivtante’ Professional 
Union have removed from Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, 
bo 36 Viotoria Street, Weatminater. 


Erratum. 
Nitie af Nichole Hawker, p. 485: for Castle Howanl, Onmilerr: 
lane, rom! Casio ownnl, Yorkshire. 









A roURo janilsh Architect 1 this le desiree of endbert 
a echo! ot fr Hv satin paced witent new in Belle we 
B potd oh 


c/o Seorttary HUTA. 
ASSTAST Architect meke poet nliroud; preferaldy Near East; 
A.RLWLAS: unmartiol.— Address Hox 147, ojo Seeretary ILLIA, 
Vitis tet Office, ground Boor, eluravwe Road, near Vielorka Stathai ; 
C2 2, per week; electric a a | 1: Qiarlerly beoaney.— Apply 


Poxirion is (ities Hoy in an Architect's Omee wanted for youth of 16 
with taste for driagh tninanstily,  Balury required 186, perv Address 


Box 257, # 









ACTIEM of Architects having commedlons afficea ty Hiasell Bquare, with 
nore anon tlon than they regein, would be g Re obare reone vith 
other Architects, autijeet, haeln! poeny eit Lhe ay One or ten | 
aleed North lehted roatie, cach with stare cypbennl, sould be allotted, mt 
a fental of £45 per enw per toon. regiry iz oot rage, oleetrit 
lighting and cleaning. Adress fox 27), c/o Secretary LALA, 





THOUGHTS ON THE SOLIDARITY OF ART.* 


By Wiratam J. Locke [Hon.A.], Secretary R.I.B.A. 1897-1907. 
A Paper read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, February 1921. 

TSN these doys of social convulsion and bitter straggle, when it seems that the only ideal left us by 

if the wur is one almost of personal physical salvation, it may seem incongruonsly idle to devote one’s 

thoughts to the consideration of such fanciful things as pictures and poems and beautiful buildings. 

The finer instinots are deadened by the clamour of bodily needs and the pain of mental anxieties, The 

future—even the immediate future—what the next few years may bring forth, no man can foretell. No 

man can say defimtely that whatever fortune he has will not be taken from him, that his old age is 

assured, that after his death his wife and children will enjoy their present comfort. Without desiring 

to be unduly pessimistic and to reduce this granious assembly to tears at the outset of the few remarks it 

is ny privilege to make, I must take it as a postulate that these are the darkest hours through which the 

human race has yet passed, and it is marked by the same phenomena as all other black crises in the history 
of civilization, 

There is a section of the community which frankly says: ‘' Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die,” There is another section with the hunger of evil centuries in their eyes who would 
sweep down and plunder the wealth of the world. There is a solid mass of human beings who are at 
their wits’ ends to maintain the existing fabric of civilisation and at the same time to keep their own 
bodies and souls together. 

The latter is what the prophet Isaiah called “ the saving remnant," and to it belong the more or 
less ober folk like ourselves who are gathered together in this room. It is this remnant, vast though 
it 13, but still a remnant, which entered the era with high ideals and have come out of it apparently 
with none, The Bolsheyik section alone pursue an ideal, We pursue none. Their mad dream of a 
reorganised planet by means of Marxianism run mad is positive. All our aspirations are negative. Our 
ery is not “ Let such and such things happen,” but“ lor Heaven's sake let such and such things not hap- 
pen.” The ideal of the New Jerusalem, of a “ reconstructed world,” has faded like the baseless fabric 
of a vision. We have been faced and are faced with things too grimly material, both social and per- 
sonal, for ns to look beyond the sordid moment. 

So the question does very seriously arise : " Is this the time to coneern ourselves with the trivial 
theories and philosophies of Art?” 

Lam f ully aware that architects are in a peculiar artistic position. You will all remember the tre- 
mendous polemic of years ago, which split the Institute—the question whether Architecture was a pro- 
fession or an art. Hanpily—it happened to be during my secretaryship— the only sensible compromisé 
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was made, and the Art secessionists came into the fold with their educational theories gratefully acoepted., 
But it was acompromise. The question has not yet been settled, nor ever will be, beeause it is insoluble; 
bemg based, I think, on a fallacy. | 

Yours iz the only one of the forms of Art which is utilitarian, In its utilitarian esence the question 
of beauty does notarise. You area practical necessity. People must have houses to live in, churches 
to worship in, taverns to drink in, and town halls to raise the rates in. No matter how materialistic 
or degraded o civilisation may be, it must provide buildings of # certain kind, and these must be 
erected according to physical laws of construction or they would tumble down. Therefore the utilitarian 
side of your calling would persist. 

But the great and wonderful mystery of your fundamentally utilitarian craft is the ineradicable 
instinct of the builder of all ages and all climes to invest his building with come immaterial quality that 
sliould not only signify in some way the use to which the building should be put, but express in terms of 
abstract beauty the spintual roots of those needs of mankind which ealled the building into being. In 
this way Architeeture is divorced from its material aspect and,as the most mysterious and beautiful of 
all the arts, is embraced in the question I have propounded. 

Is this a time to absorb our souls in the perfection of a moulding or the jewelry of a phrase? Of 
course, we creative people must carry on, in order to earn our own living. We are trained to our craft. 
Weshould most probably make a mess of any other. If an unhandy man like myself turned carpenter, 
or your President turned butcher, I don’t know which resulting mess would be the more gory, 

But that ts not the point. The quiddity—to use Charles Lamb's delightful word—the quiddity of 
the point is this : Are we as artists merely fiddling while the world is humming? What is the use of us? 
What is the meaning of us? Are we, or are we not, 6 vital principle in the motives of a world groping 
its way through chaos to the light ? 

Now, befere trying to answer these enormous questions, it may be well to consider why J, a profes- 
sional novelist, have the temerity to identify myself with you, a body of professional architects, as an 
artist. Prima facie, and according to s thousand semi-definitions of the most elusive and indefinable 
word in the world, " Art,” there seems to be little in eommon between men following your pursuit and 
men followmg mine. But there is everything in common. Everything in life that matters, 

And for this reason. There is only one art. Whatever definition you may fancy of this extraor- 
dinary word, you must come at length to the spiritual. You must come at length to interpretation of 
homan hie, You must come at length to an interpretation of human life in all its myriad phases of 
emotion and aspiration that is entirely dissevered from scientific law. You must comeat length to the 
eternity-wide difference between the artist (even in the vague, recognised sense of the word) and the 

imventor. The gentleman who watched the nodding lid of lis mother’s kettle and then dreamed great 
dreams which materialised in the steam engine was & marvellous man whose memory the world vener- 
ates : but he was not an artist. He satisfied the unvoiced material needs of men, but he did nothing 
towards the solution or the interpretation of their spintual cravings. 

There is the same difference between the literary man and the literary artist. And here, if [may be 
allowed, I should like to protest against the common unintelligent conjunction of the terms Literature 
and Art, as if the two had anything to do with each other, One might as well conjoin engineering and 
music. It is one of those phrases which darken counsel. It extends indefinitely the eoneeption of the 
word literature and narrows that of the word art to painting and seulpture and embroidering vestments 
for bishops. It lumps the great poet and dramatist with the worthy person who digs among Greek texts 
and denies him the essential quality of the artist. It confuses thought, It brackets Thucydides with 
Aschylus, and Huxley with Keats. Now Thucydides and Huxley ure pre-eminently men of literature, 
lights of hterature. Their thought is expressed in the erystal limpidity of phrase and exquisite choice of 
words. But they have nothing to do with Art—nothing more than James Watt above referred to. On 
the other hand, althongh Zzchylus and Keats, their medium happening to be language, take their rank 
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in literature, yet their proudest supremacy is their unchallenged position in the realm of art, 'The historian 
and the scientist record the doings of man in the realms of nature. The dramatist and the poet interpret 
visions. 

No matter what path you tread in pursuit of the elusive will-o’-the-wisp, Art, you come to Shelley's 
skylark—or rather to his poet—for the skylark, if one descends to common sense for a minute, has no 
more claim to be an artist than a steam syren or a hippopotanmus—you come to his post — 

Like a pret hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Full the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes aud fears it heeded not, 
That ig to say, you come, at the very end of all your inquiries, to the transcendental. 

Richard Jetferies, the author of The Gamekeeper at Home, a very sensitive artist, speaks of some 
seulptured lions as being better than real lions, “ because,’ he says, “ there has entered into them the 
sonlofaman.” We come as near as ever we can to a definition of Art by saying that. the function of the 
artist is to express the transcendental in terms of common life. Is the pamter domg this more than the 
musician? The sculptor more than the post 2 The architect more than the novelist ° Surely we are 
all engaged in the same absorbing task. All of us in our true selves. Is there a landscape painter who 
(loes not seek to set down by means of paint or canvas the light that never was on sea or land? A post 
to whom that same light is not the incarnation and the poet's dream ? A seulptor who does not strive 
to mvest his marble with » radiation—invisible, yet-to-he-felt—of the spint? A musician who does 
not seok to capture the music of the spheres? An architect who does not feel the impulse to express 
in stone the spiritual significance of the building which he is called on to design? The novelist who 
does not feel it to be his task to put into words his interpretation of the emotions. the sorrows, the jovs 
and the illimitable aspirations of mankind ? 

This is true of us in our trae selves. The measure of our transcendental uttainmont is that of our 
artistic greatness. ‘The slinger of pot-boiling paint is not a Raphael ; the degraded cacophonist who 
composes jazz music, not a Sebastian Bach ; the writer of the serial in your evening newspaper, who 
dleseribes his heroine's lips as being red as a fresh wound, does not rank with Dickens and Meredith : the 
local architect—let us be gentle, and call him the village architeet—who put up, as T saw a few months 
ago, staring across the green precincts at the tower and south front of an old minster, one of our great, 
English dreams of God in terms of stone, who put up a nightmare of a composite Byzantine-Georgian- 
1840-Gothio nonconformist chapel, does not sit in the Valhalla of the serene souls who created the 
immortal fabrie opposite, | 

Yet in all of these—you may call them mis-creators—lies the divine gem of creation. In their 
essenee, in their souls, in the original impulse that sent them on this track of creation—no matter how 
they failed or prostituted themselves by the way, we must recognise them as our brothers, Essentially 
—hbad poet, good poet: bad painter, good painter; bad arehitect, good architect ; bad novelist, good 
novelist—we are all striving after the same thing. We are all striving to express the transcendental in 
terms of commen life. 

Weare all artists. Thereis only oneart. Lf we are to be of any use to mankind, as artists, we live 
or die together. So, incidentally, we come back to my little thesis : do we mean anything in this world 
now, for better or worse, under that process of reconstruction ? We are all, we creative people, who 
ever have the expression of the transcendental at the back of our minds, so banded together, to my way 
of thinking, that perhaps it might be worth our while for a few minutes to look a little further into this 
theory of the solidarity of art. , 

T have put forward the proposition that all of us—poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, urehi tects, 
novelisis—are pursuing the same object, Naturally we are doing it in different ways. Technically 
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we are doing it through different media. ‘The writer in words, the sculptor in marble, the architect in 
stone, the musician in sound. 

At first sight this diversity of media would seem to disintegrate us altogether. Bat when we look 
into the matter more closely, when we begin to ask ourselves: what have I, a painter, technically, to do 
with aamusican ? What have Lan architect, technically, got to do with a novelist ? we eome, per- 
haps with a shock, to a set of incontrovertible cardinal truths. Not only is there only one art in its 
eternal purpose, There are eternal, immutable laws governing that one art. Law is a human thing. 
Metaphysically, itis the formulated sublimation of the universal human judgment of countless centuries. 
Theologically, it may be man’s formulation of his insight into, or revelation of, the Divine will. Against 
it there is no appeal. You, devoted to your noble and exquisite art of architecture—what would you 
say were the canons of your art ? Without wishing to dogmatise, may I suggest a few ? 

Designs You must set out todosomething. Toereate out of your brain a thing that has not before 
existed. Tt must be the erystallisation of a dream. 

Unity: You can only express one thing at atime. You cannot put up a building that is both a 
church and a public-house. 

Proportion: The parts of your design must be significantly inter-related. Your bathroom windows 
must not he twiee the size of the main entrance to your house. 

Light and Shade: You cannot work entirely in plane surfaces—even in a workhouse or a factory— 
or In. projecting masses—or in voids. You must preserve « harmonious relation between them—or 
result is a stable for «a wghtmare. 

Restraint: You must know when expression must surrender to suggestion. No matter with whit 
sense of joy you may wish to invest w building, you would not put high-relief carving on the treads of 
4 staircase, 

If we were to wander further into the realws of wstheties we eouid formulate various other canons 
of your art. Dut for our purposes these are sufficient. Is there an art with which we are weranintod 
which is not definitely bound by these five alone; Design, Unity, Proportion, Light and Shade, Re- 
straint. | 

Painting is the most obvious art. We can see at once where things go wrong. As a mutter of 
fact it is so obvious that it serves as an wathetic illustration, and the terms of its techniryue—such ibd 
tones and values—are use critically with reference to other arts. Woll, in painting these five 
canons apply, 

Soulpture : In this, the severest of the arts, there is no possibility of escape from them. 

Music: A composition must be designed. It must have a aunty of purpose. Tho expression of 
its Ininor emotions must be proportioned to that of its main emotional theme. It eannot,no matter how 
Jazzy, be all fortissimo ; nor no matter how maudlin, all pianissimo, Tt must be the subtle variations 
of Faght and Shade in terms of zound., The most unmusical person must appreciate the light and 
shade, say, in the only too familiar Dead March in Saul, Again, it must stiggest sometimes Instead of 
UXPITESS, For when this canon of restraint is violated, we suffer offence. Blatant exwmiples of this 
lack of restraint occur in the works of the typical pre-war Teuton, Richard Strauss, Tor instanve, 
in his Tu Bugenspiel, the violins make a“ tekk!" to indicate the death gurgle of the hanged rogue. 
'T'o the judieious It 18 a gnef, and to the sensitive an offence, | 

We come now ta literature. The Drama. Aristotle practically settled the canons of dramatic art 
over two thousand years ago, But they are the same old canons, and whut is true of the drama is true 
of the novel. You must design it as you do a building. It must have its unity of purpose, Tt must 
obey its laws of proportion and light and shade and restraint, Snot | 

And with regard to restraint—I may be pardoned for once 


bs egies am more referring to the immortal and the 
supreme instance of this canon in literature: Dante's Paolo and Francesea, The lovers, not. vet 


guilty, turn over together the leaves of the love romance. And they shut the hook. And their whole 
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story is told inwline, “They read no more that day.” Dantesays no more about the incident, but the 
meeting of the lips of the two and the clasp of their arms have been the heritage of the quickened 
imagination of mankind for six or seven hundred years. 

Please do not think [am wandering away from my thesis. I have tried to show that spiritually 
all of ne—from architect to novelist, or novelist to architeet—for goodness’ aake conceive us set in 
a circle and not in a straight list in order of merit—with the practitioners of other arts ranged inand 
out and round about among us—are seeking to do one elemental thing through divers temperamental 
meilia, [have tried to prove that, though the media may be different, yet we are all bound in our doing by 
one set of eternal laws. 

There is therefore but one art. But how many of us recognise this supreme fact? A more dis- 
integrated hody than that of the artists of this country it would be diffieult to imagine. And all the 
integrating societies, such as the Arts and Crafts on the one hand and the purely literary societies 
on the other, are only making towards this disintegration. Their outlook is too narrow and 
their aims, in the wider sense, are parochial. We are each earrying on our particular work without 
reference to that of our brethren. The painter does not concern himzelf with the work of the poet. 
The musician lives in his world of sound, and his personal acquaintance with a sculptor is merely a 
social accident. The architect, apart from fortuitous personal predilection, has no living interest in the 
most cognate of the literary forms of art—the great drama, as architectonic as a cathedral. 

Tt was only the other day that I met, for the first time, one of our most famous sculptors. He 
seemed to have vaguely heard my name as that of a writer of novels ; while I, to my shame, could not 
recall one of his works. He might have been o sea-captain and Io ladies* outfitter for all there seemed 
to be in common between us. It is all wrong, 

And now that Tam, for the first time for muny years, addressing a boy of architects, unbound by 
old official shackles, I should like to get something off my chest, I feel in the position of the old actor 
in a stock company in which he had never risen beyond servants’ parts—* My lord, the carriage waits ” 
—who was given & benefit on his retirement from the stage. The play went well. His eue came—the 
one for his last appearance. He entered, spoke his familiar line: * My lord, the carriage waits :" and 
then he marched swiftly down to the footlights and sail: And what | wish to remark is, that the man 
who lays his hand on a woman except in the way of kindness 1s unworthy of the name of man.” At last 
le had his chanee of speaking a leading man’s lines. At last, like the old actor, my chance has come. 

Now, very germane to a mutual understanding among artists is the veil of secrecy drawn over 
your profession. For twelve years, as Secretary of the Royal Institute, I used to hear groans on every 
side over the non-reeognition of the architect. ‘lo everyone who gave me the privilege of friendly inter- 
course, I used unofficially to protest. “* How on earth,” said I, * can you expect the public to recognise 
you if you set up statutes enforceable by laws and penalties to prevent them from recognising your 
work ?” 

People are interested in architecture. They pass daily by a lmilding in course of erection. Tt has 
line qualities. They see it grow in beauty and meaning before their eyes. But from whose brain this 
beauty has sprung they have no idea, They have no means of knowing. They come and ask the 
executive official of the Institute. And he can't tell them. The builder splashes his name ueross the 
facade, The uneducated believe the builder designed it, The sophisticated are baffled. “ Why on 
earth,” Tased tosay, “don't you do the same as the builder and put your name ona board. Why should 


you be born to blush unseen ? Why should you be more sensitive than the poet who has his name set 


out in great capitals on his book cover and in the publisher's advertisements ? " 

Lhimmered at this for twelve years, and never obtained a satisfactory reply. You may realise my 
malicious joy when, some months ago, I saw in the revised “ Professional Conduct and Practice of 
Architects “ the following :-— | 

* He may exhibit his name on buildings in course of erection.” It is true this permission is modi- 
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fied :“ provided he does it in an unostentatious manner." So thore is still the sensitive plunt’s shrink- 
ing from publicity. But the principle is established ; and now there is no reason why your works 
should not be known to your fellow-artists. 

To return to the general diseussion. | hope I may not be misunderstood. Tam not saying that 
every artist should practise all sorts of forms of art with the manvsidedness of a Leonardo da Vinei or 
i Michael Angelo.’ That is absurd. On the contrary, it is best that every man should devote himself 
to excelling im his own craft. But it is of vital importance in social conditions like the present that 
every one of us should be keenly conscious, and act as though he were keenly conscious, of the solidarity 
of art. The one artis a mighty foree. If there were some means of organising it, co-ordinating tlie 
efforts of painter, musician, architect, poet, so that they all could be brought into one sociological foens, 
its Influence would be immeasurable. j 

How this is to be done Idon't know. An academy of all the arts is bound to be academic and exist 
only for the preservation of technique. We need a great organisation for the conservation of the Spirit. A 
vast trade union in which there should be no rales as to wages or limit of output or the right tostrike. It 
should be generously all-embracing, unselfishly educative, in all its elastic superficies in touch with the 
great social mass. It should be a Freemasonry without other secrets than those only dimly divined 
which each of us keeps in his soul for the execution of his peculiar work. A Freemasonry too snabtle for 
signs and passwords, yet very real in the mutual reeognition of brethren, and very potent in its univers 
ality of beneficenee. It would carry on, in a word, the eternal propaganda of beauty, 

At the beginning of this address Lasked what is the good of us in this new world driven mail by the 
struggle for material existence. The answer is that man does not live by bread alone. The spirit must 
have food orit perishes, And there is a strange side of the spirit of man which modern religion does not 
touch, The days of Fra Angelico und the Comacine masters are long past. Ever since the world 
began mankind has craved some revelation of beauty ; he has demanded that the lite around him should 
be interpreted in terms of beauty. The only gleam of hope in Russia of to-day is the notorious fact that 
the artist 1s recognised as a vital organism in the all bat decrepit body politic, and the singer and the 
dancer are given extravagant rations of food. 

Should there be revolution in this country, and all our works of art be destroyed, as vanities of the 
capitalist, our duller population would not ut first realise this fact. [t would duwn on them gradually 
ag an indefinable craving for they knew not what. And the first man who caught them with a brave 
poeni Or 4 gay tune or a vivid picture would step at once into his artistic kingdom, 

The artist does matter. He who writes a little story of Mary and John, or he who builds a little 
house on a bit of suburban land for Mary and John tolivein. If the story has the touch of romance, if 
the little house has the magical expression of weleome and intimacy and Lome—both story-teller and 
architect provide tha! strange responsive throb in the heart whieh humanity, always faminine and 
passive, is for ever expectant from the artist— nian, 

“The artist matters so much in the continuous regeneration of the world that every man living to-day 
who practises any form of art should take counsel with himself and search out his own sincerity. He is 
dealing not with words or bricks or pigments or vibrating catgut. He js dealing with the destinies of 
mankind, ‘To him is entrusted the divine gift of revelation ; he may reveal it in a thousand ways, ina 
thousand mannerisms ; he may havea thonsand weird gospels. But so long as he is sincere in his inter- 
pretation of life, mannerisms and gospels are as chaff before the wind. 

The syinbohsts of literature, the dudaists of piinting, the psoudo-Gotha of architecture—in fuel, 
all schools, with their extravagance of assertion and their fierceness in quarrel, pass away ; and the 
consensus of human judgment picks out from the harvest the little grain of the sincere and plants it for 
immortal growth. That is why this conscious solidarity 


; ; : of art, for which IT am pleading, is of such 
supreme importance in these dark days of the civilised world. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
By Lioxen B. Boppes, MLA, [.4.]. 
Senior Lecturer in the Theory of Architectural Design, 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

Read at the B.1LB.A. Conference at Liverpool, th June 1921. 
Wen | was honoured with the invitation to dehver 
before this Conference a paper on architectural educa- 
tion. it was intimated to me that what was required 
was not an elaborate thesis attempting a philosophi- 
cal survey of the entire subject, but simply the state- 
ment of a particular case—the case for the oresent 
academic avatem of training in architecture. To that 
task, therefore, [shall address myself. [can, of course, 
only attempt to do so very briefly and imperfectly, as, 
within the limited time at our disposal, it will be in- 
possibly todo more than touch upon the most salient 
and elementary aspects of the subject. 7 

A reasonable avstem of training in architecture 
should, I submit, itself provide satisfactory answers to 
the folowing three questions -— 

(1) What are the subjects which the architect, gua 
architect, ts required to know { 

(2) In what way should they be taught ? 

(3) Under what conditions f 

Those three questions raise, I think you will agree, 
issues that are fundamental to the whole theory of 
architecturaleducation, The academic position in re- 
lation to them—the academic position thatis, as I con- 
ceive it to be—I shal! endeavour to put before you. 

What are the subjects which the architect gua archi- 
tect is requited to know | | 

To anawer this question, we must first define the 
functions of the architect. His chief function may 
theoretically be summarised in a sentence, It is his 
business, on the basis of a programume of practical and 
spiritual need« and working through the medium of 
constructional materiala, to devise and erect buildings 
which shall be efficient for their purpose, and which 
ahuall be distinguished by beauty. He ia then, on this 
nenimption, first of all required to be an expert im 
three branches of knowledge. He should understand 
planning in all its aspects; he should have an inti- 
rate acquaintance with materials and construction— 
with the nature and behaviour of materials under the 
varying conditions of practice and with the principles 
and methods of their employment; and he should be 
able to embody in mathetic form, to fuse into an 
wathetic whole, programme, materials and construc- 
tion—in a word, he should know how to design. 

But the complete architect 1s called upon to do even 
more than is indicated in this extremely condensed 
summary of his duties. He is expected to be tho- 
roughly conversant with o number of technical 
sciences relating to programme or to construction, 
such as surveying, sanitation und hygiene; to know 
and observe the administrative routine and the legal 
and financial procedures involved in the practice of his 
profession; and to be competent to present his de- 
signs, in the first instance so that they can be under 
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stool and visualised by his clients, and in the second 
so that they are completely explicit to those who 
undertake tocarrythemout, Hes required, ineffect, 
to be adequately skilled in presentative technique, 
which inveakegs on the one hand a grasp of perspective, 
stiagraphy and rendering, and on the other familiarity 
with the methods of preparing working drawings. To 
the primary qualifications of the ideal architect, a 
knowledge of all these subjects must therefore be 
added, 

Now it will be obvious—common sense and your 
own experrence must both confirm it—that omnisci- 
ence in the total field of learning which I have outlined 
is nowadays humanly impossible for any single mem- 
ber ofthe profession, Tnantiqmty, during the middle 
ages, throughout the Renaissance, and down even to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, It was pos- 
sible for an architect to acquire all the information 
that existed under the several heads that I have enu- 
nerated, It waa possible for him to do more—to make 
excursions into other arts and sciences and to practise 
as an engineer, architect, painter and seulptor with 
equal success, But to-day the immense elaboration of 
the art of architecture, its vastly increased resources, 
and the complex nature of the demands made upon it, 
altogether prohibit any individual from uchieving a 
complete mastery of all the separate elementa of its 
fetal hentai: The modern arehitect. is more and more 
forced to restrict his aim within the sphere of architec- 
ture itself. He must select the province that he will 
make his own, and be content with a knowlodge of the 
general principles that govern the departments of the 
remainder. It is still possible for the domestic prac- 
titioner, Whose commissions are of a relatively modest 
kind, to cope single-handed with such diverse pro- 
blems, constructional, wsthetic und so on, us he may 
encounter. But for the architect engaged in more 
varied and complicated work upon a bigger scale, that 
course is simply ont of the queation, Specialisation 
und collaboration—whether acknowledged or not— 
are the only means by which a practice of any con- 
siderable size and complexity can, under existing con- 
ditions, be conducted. 

For that state of affairs, then, which we are power- 
less to alter if we would, architectural education must 
now provide—and the academic system does provide 
forit, Because no individual can become expert all 
the branches of architectural knowledge as they have 
developed, and because all these branches are yet in- 
tegral and essential parts of architecture as a whole, 
the academic school seeks to frame its courses in such 
4 fashion that its graduates shall collectively comple- 
ment each other's capacities in practice. 

There are, broadly speaking, three classes of candi- 
dates for admission to the profession; those whose 
interests strike an approximate balance between the 
constructional and the msthetic aspects of. architec- 
ture ; those who are chiefly attracted by construction ; 
and those whose main pre-occupation is with design, 
Two numerically smaller categories also exist: the 
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candidates whose nitural aptitude is for the legal and 
administrative side of practice—they tend to group 
themselves: with the constructionalists: and the can- 
didates who are first and foremost draughtsmen and 
colourists—they inevitably ally themselves with the 
designers. : 

The main triple division here indieated corresponds 
to the main triple division that obtains in practice — 
the local practitioner, the constructional expert and 
the designer; and to them may be added the profes- 
sonal arbitrator and the perspective colourist, 

To meet the needs of these three main groups and 
of the smaller groups related to them, the academic 
svatem offers three courses of training, each of five 
years’ duration and all identical in character up to the 
end of the third year; fora basis of common knowledge 
18 indispensible to efficient collaboration in the end. 
The first course is one that is taken at a pass level and 
16 framed to prepare graduates for the simpler type ol 
general practice. The other two courses lead to honours 
or distinctions—in the one casein construction, inthe 
other in design—and are intended to provide the initial 
equipinent necessary to specialist work in those 
spheres. All three courses are purely technical, and 
comprise only such subjects as relate directly to archi- 
tecture; and each involves office experience. 

The first three years, the curriculum of which is eon 
mon to all the courses, comprise, first. continuous 
studio-work in architectura) construction and in 
design, eupplemented by measured studies of existing 
buildings; and secondly, lectures in the history «nd 
archwology of architecture, in the theory of architec- 
tural planning and design, in applied geology, physics 
and mechanics, in construction (including laboratory 
demonstrations in strength of materials), in surveying, 
sanitation and hygiene, in descriptive feometry, 
eciagraphy and perspective, and in presentative tech- 
nique and rendering. Students taking the so-called 
“ordinary” course then proceed during their fourth 
and fifth years to further studio-work in design und 
construction, the latter involving the preparation of 
working drawings. Lectures on construction, on 
specifications, estimates and contracts, on profesaonnl 
practice, and either on decoration and furniture or on 
the history of ancient art form the remaining part of 
the school curnculom for those years. In the filth 
year & thesis is required showing advanced and jy. 
vidual work in one of the following alternative syb- 
jects—aither in historical architecture or in the theory 
of architectural design, or in science ax applied to con- 
struction or im architectural design itself. Students 
who specialive at the end of their third year, if they 
ire constrictionalists, take a course which goes be yond 
that of the passtype. It prescribes as additional aub- 
jects, reinforced concrete and quantity-surveying, and 
litnits the choice of thesis to a special stud y of an appli- 
eition of science to definite problems in architectural 
construction, Similarly, candidates registering for 
the course with honours or distinction in design must 
take, in addition to the stbjects of the ordinary cur- 
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niculum, lectures on advanced architectural pro- 
grammes, civic architecture and landscapedesign, and 
must offer a thesis which is either » direct or indirect 
exposition of architecture a4 an art, Inall three cages 
a period of six months in each of the last two years hus 
to be spent in the office of a practising architect— 
unless civic design be taken as on optionnl additional 
subject, when the whole of the fourth year must be 
spent in school work. 

Separately and together these three courses consti- 
tute the academic answer to the first question, what 
are the subjects which the architect in his professional 
capacity 18 required to know ? Let us now proceed to 
the second: in what way should these subjects be 
taught ? 

As the pupilage system may be said to he fm ex 
fremes in all but the most remote parts of the country, 
it is not necessary to waste words in exposing tts 
defects or in emphasising how inevitable was its su per- 
session by scholastic training in architecture. Issues 
less finally determined may be discussed with more 
profit. The new academic courses have provoked 
certain criticisms which itia important to meet. [tis 
said that ther are over-claborate, that the programine 
of studies set forth in them is too heavily loaded. and 
that they tend to make the teaching of architecture an 
analytic rather than a synthetic process. 

To the first objection I would reply that none of the 
subjects comprised within the courses I have outlined 
has been included from a desire to inflate the im port- 
anee OF cxaguerate the difficulties of training in archi- 
tecture. They are all integral parts of architectural 
education as a whole, can be shown to he 40 and must 
be accepted as such. | 

The second criticiam—that the programme. of 
studies ia too heavily loaded—has, I would claim, a 
justification that is more apparent than real. To 
architects not actually engaged in teaching work the 
schedule of subjects may seem very lengthy. But it 
must be remembered that the complete courses of 
study extend over five full years, Only the subjects 
of major importance run throughout the entire length 
of any one course, Others occupy only a portion of 
the whole—some extending over two years, some over 
one year, and some over ng more than aterm, They 
are arranged on a progressive interlocking system, and 
so atranged they do not impose an excessive strain on 
the capacity of students, 

With regard to the third contention—that academic 
education in architecture is tending to become alto- 
xether too analytic, that it is putting in watertight 
rompartmerits subjects that ought to be treated in the 
closest possible connection—I would submit that this 
isnotso. The studio-work in an architectural school, 
if it be properly controlled and developed, ia the 
synthetic product of the whole teaching of the school. 
In it is, or ought to be, summed up the knowledge 
which it is the aim of the So purate lecture courses to 
communicate, Those lecture courses must themselves 
treat of their own proper subjects individually and 
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separately; for there is noe method, of which I am 
aware, Whereby one subject can satisfactorily be 
taught in terms of another. But these distinet 
branches of knowledge can be brought together and 
unified in the work of the school studio, And under 
the new academic courses they are so unified, 

1 come now to the last of the three questions to 
which | onmnally proposed to attempt an answer; 
under what conditions should architectural education 
be administered, by what bodies, under what aus- 
picea ? The requirements of the kind of teaming that 
I have endeavoured to describe point, | would main- 
tain, to the same conclusion, that the Untvernities 
alone, actually or potentially, possess the means to 
satisfy the whole claima of architectural education. 
Those claims, you willagree, are not merely technical ; 
they are moral aleo; and it is only fitting that the 
courses [ have outlined should be crowned by an 
academic degros, The dignity of our profession and 
its right to public esteem alike demand it. 

Two years age the Royal Institute of Botish Archi- 
tects stood committed to a centralised «yatem of ex- 
amination which deprived those actually responsible 
for the real work of architectural education of a legiti- 
mate share in its ultimate control. That and many 
other evils were the consequences of the system then 
maintained, Subsequently, the Institute, under sufh- 
cient safeguards, very wisely, and with infinite benefit 
to architectural education generally, decided to dele- 
vate, to such authorities as might justify the pnvilege, 
the qualifying powers which they are most competent 
to exercise, Hy this act of high policy the Institute 
took an initial step of immense importance. It rmecog- 
nised that the administration of architectural educa- 
tion should rest, not upon a metropolitan, but upon 
a national basis: it resolved to use, not simply the 
resources of London, but those of the whole country. 

Still further and not less pressing obligations remain 
to be fulfilled. In the wovernment of architectural 
education the Institute has adopted and, in certain 
cases, has put into effect the principle of devolution ; 
it has not yet, however, determined whether the 
eilucational destinies of the profession shall ultirnately 
be entrusted only ta bodies enjoying the highest status 
und prestige, or whether instruments of lesser autho- 
tity shall be ita recognised agents. Upon its decision 
in this matter the future welfare of the profession will 
depend. That atleast must be the view of those who 
believe in the final value and paramount claims of 
deademic education in architecture. 


Diese cr asnion, 

Professor ALC. Daexin (A.| said he wae net quite eure 
whether he woderstood Mr. Budden rightly with regard to 
the question of specialising after the second period, during 
which the architect in embryo wits Pl tatarte tu make bim- 
self acquainted with the main thread of his course, He 
Was not sure whether the suggestion would meet with 
opprovalin the country, but, on the other hand, the prac- 
tiee of architecture by clubs consisting of mothers who 
Wore each qualified to deal with the various problems which 
arose out af architecture in ite big sense might be of creat 


ahould be eeretuily considered, gave proper weight to ox pert 


benefit to their art. He wanted to make o point of that, 
because on that depended very largely any system of edu- 
eation which might be formulated, and it involved the 
succes or failure of epecialised education, It seemed to 
him that three years waa far too short, and it wonld be 
moch more acceptable to have a course of education in ite 
general senac running the whole of the five-year period, 
after which any man could specialise on any particular sub- 
ject. Afterall, one must bear in mind that there ore limits 
to eduecstion, not only in architecture but in everything 
elee, and academic education suffors a great deal from _ 
eriticiam levelled at it by*arehitecta: a littl: want of sym- 
pathy was shown for what academic education could do and 
what it could not do, A man entering an architect's office 
after a three years’ course would not be of very much use 
for a year at least. ()oe often heard such a complaint as 
“We have euch o man and he cannot trace: we hope that, 
in time, even an academically trained man may learn ti 
trace.” The question of oo-ordination of architectural 
DOUre Was very Linportant, but even in the best schools 
coordination was not anything like en complete aa it onght 
to be, Building construction lectures ought to be given and 
problens dealt with in the same room and eheek by jowl 
with designing. He did oot quite agree that the University 
was the only place where architecture was taught aa it 
shoald be taught. That might be the case in most centres, 
butthey had the example of the greatsuccess of the Architec- 
tural Association, which was entirely self-supporting and 
independent and free from the somewhat irksome forma of 
ordinary acaiemiec uaage, which were not vsdche y applicable 
toarvhitecture, He hoped the Architectural Association 
wold alwave retain itis independence of action devoted 
ailely to the probleme of architectural education. As the 
only great school ooteide the Universities it wielded a power 
for goud venerally, 

Professor (. i. Remy | F.| sxid he wished to pay a ir 
bute to hia colleague Mr. Budden. Every one present must . 
have been struck not only with the clearness of Mr. 
Budden's expression but with the keenness of the intellect 
which lay behind it. It was a great thing for the Liverpool 


‘School of Architecture to have a man like Mr. Budden on 


ity staff. As most people knew, he was the lecturer in theory 
at the echool, and while his big book on the «ubject waa-in 
course of preparation the Liverpool students had the benefit 
of hia work in his lectures. Liverpool might, therefore, 
proudly say that italready hadits Guadet. Professor Reilly 
wentan to say that he was disappointed to hear Professur 
Dickie—Professor of Architecture in no mean University — 
aay that a University was not alwaya the ideal place fora 
school of architecture. He, Professor Reilly, thonght it was, 
both for the staff and the students. The former lived in an 
atmosphere where it was possible to achieve detached 
views among colleagues engaged in extending the boun- 
ilaries of knowledge in all directions, while the latter were 
being trained among the young doctors, engineers and 
lawyere of their generation, oy made friends among 
those whe might one day be clients, but whether thin waa so 
ornot they, too, broadened their horizons by such contacts. 
He did not, therefore, seo why architects should mot in 
future be aa proud of their degrees as any other graduates, 
anid why these degrecs should notin tlie carry as much 
welght not only with the world outside but in the profes- 
sion aa well, He wasaincerely sorry that tho Architectural 
Association waa not in a position to grant degrees. They 
would have everything to gain and nothing to lose by affill- 
ation with a University, nod he hoped some day it would 
come about. Lf it did they would not find the University 
form of constitution, with ite sonate and faculties, a hin- 
drance to any well-thought-out schemes. 11 was a form of 
constitution which, while itinesured that changes in curricula 


views. His ambition at Liverpool was that Liverpool Uni- 
versity should have the first Faculty of Architecture in 
Rurope. Lf the science and art of medicine was considered 
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worthy of a ag ek te autonomous Faculty in the University 
of Padua in the twelfth century and in overy University 
since, the art and acience of architecture might safely follow 
in the twenticth century. 

Mr. W. G. Newrow [4.] said he should like to add his 
tribute to Mr. Budden’s Paper, which, as Profeasor Reilly 
said, showed that Mr. Budden had a cool and intellectual 
mind in dealing with abstract probleme and in separating 
the theories and making them clear. He thought the 
Liverpool Sohool was distinctly fortunate in ite combina. 
tion of the coolness of Mr, Rudden and the warmth of Pro. 
fessor Reilly. (Hear, hear.) Ob course they all warmly 
acknowledged the debt which architectural education awed 
to the school in Liverpool; it had so far identified itself 
with all forward movements, and its standand-bearer had 
always been in the forefront of every fray. Not only at 
Liverpool, but at other centres achoola were growing up to 
® high standard, and, as Mr. Bodden mentioned in his 
Paper, gradually the Institute aud the Board of Education 
had been extending the policy of the Council, anil it was 
hoped more and more to be able to grant practically free 
exemption from the Institute Examinations to students 
trained at echools formed throughout the country. Of 
course, in all questions of architectural education there was 
one great weakness of school teaching, and he did not 
ace how it could be avoided: it was not the weakness of 
the man, it waa simply a matter of individual jdicsyu- 
erasics. [t was very educational te see in actual bricks 
and mortar or stone what they had previously put on 
paper, but in the school students were producing, aa it 
were, children whom they never eawin the flesh and nerer 
roally knew what they were like, Sending students to 
offices and letting them go out and see in the solid what 
ther had seen on paper was an edecation—though in siz 
months at the present wate of building they would not eee 
very much on the site of what they had drawn. Real 
architectural oducation was such a hig thing, Sehools at 
their best could only just give it » tart. 

Me. T. P. Besser [A.) said that the Liverpool Bchoul 
did not simply carourage stadents to produce fine bnild- 
ings on paper only, they made tremendous eforia to teach 
their stadents to visnalise their buildings, to produce work- 
ing drawings, and te understand the clomenta of the 
materials of which they were erected. There was, how- 
ever, the criticism from the practising architect that stu: 
making drawings, and this criticism gave food for thought, 
and they might got a lot of assistance from practising archi- 
tects in the way of a mpathy and racouragement and 
acsistance to the etudent who came into their offices. 
(Hear, hear.) Another subject mentioned by Mr. Budden 


was the architect's curriculam, It was a preat point in 
favour of the node se Schoo) that it laid auch emphasis on 
the constructive sit 


of architecture ay well aw the x tsigning 
side. ; 

Mr. Boposs has reproduced, from notes made at the 
time, hia reply in the following terms to the discussion = 
Lin Paper :— 

[must first of all thank Professor Reilly and Mr. Nowton 
for the more than kind thinge they have hoen good enou gh 
to aay about me and which I di not appreciate the leas 
because | know they are quite viidlescryad, 

Professor Diokie has made one point te which I should 
like, with your indulgence, to attempt a brief reply. He hos 
said the advantages which an academic achoul iy sroblian- 
ture enjoys through being part of o University may be out- 
weighed by other disadvantages. He has suggested that the 
growth and activities of an academic school are linhle to be 
hampered because ite needa may not bo underatood or 
avympathetically regarded by the bodies that govern a 
University as a whole: that, in effect, frecdom from aca. 
demio control was in some cases so desirable that he 
doubted whether a University was always the beat place 
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for a school of architecture. 1 may unintentionally be mis- 
interpreting Professor Dickie, but that is what | wnoder- 
arsed py a to imply, 

Admittedly some academic schools of architecture are 
Iona fortunately situated than others, Existing as depart. 
monts of Universities there are schools which have a small 
staff and an inadequate equipment and which are subject 
to unnecessary restrictions, But auch schools are simply 
passing through the difficult period of adolescence. Ae they 
approach maturity they will—if they are properly led— 
acquire the poetion wil coh of the older-established 
departments of m University. Developed into Faculties 
they will enjoy a complete domestic autonomy, as the 
Medical and other Faculties do, The fate of these echoole 
really depends on the constructive ability and energy of 
those who are charged with the duty of directing and 
developing them. Because one or two academic schools in 
the elementary stages of their growth experionce certain 
difficulties, that does not seem to me to be sufficient ground 
for surrendenng the immense educational and professional 
benefits that would result from the placing of training in 
architecture on a uniform academic basis, 

[This finally brings me to a question which hos not been 
asked, but which I anticipated would be and which, as it 
may occur te your minds afterwards, I hope you will allow 
me to answer now in a few words. The question is simply 
this: "* Why call the courses which I described in my Paper 
‘academic’? = Whatis therein them which a non-academic 
school could not provide 3" 

I gave to those courses the distinetion of the tith aca. 
demic" for three reasons. First. of all, beeause they were 
otiginally submitted to the Board of Architectural Educa« 
tion by an academic achool : they were the first courses of 
their kind to be eo framed and to be presented to the Foard 
forapproval: and though, in so far as they conld be imi- 
tated by an institution not of University rank, they were 
very promptly reproduced under non-academic auspices, 
ee remain if inception and character essentially acu- 
fe mic, 

My ope reason for styling the courses eae A 
that in all that they involve they presuppose a University. 
A liberal subject such Pr pcahtuneaese case rightly, be 
divorced from general cultural education. It should be 
taught in the atmowphere of other liberal ced ps and 
where the general resources, spiritual and material, at the 
disposal of education are great A University alone ade- 
quately fulfils these conditions and a University alone can 
confer the highest qualifications, As Professor Reilly hos 
aid, w degree is something which the world understands 
and reapects; and it hae in England a value that no title 
conferred by any non-academic educational body can be 
held to possess, This is tacitly acknowledged by such 
bodies when they borrow academic terminology inan effort 
to invest their activities with a ureater prestige. But 
though they may style those who may pase through their 
routeses of instruction “ graduates” and employ similar 
verbal devices, the fact that they cannot actually award 
degrees teomoins « fatal and obvious weakness, which it is 
futile toattempt to disguise, Ttis a disability that can only 
be remedied by affiliation to or abeurption in a University. 

My ultimate justificntion of the ase of the term “* aon 
demic" in relation to the courses described ie that it 
tmplies a decentralised system of education in architecture. 
To establish and develop a decentralised ayatem was clearly 
the intention of the Institute's Board of Education when it 
approved those courses as virtually exempting graduates 
from ita final examination fur Absvointenhip. The inde pen- 
denee of the Universities offers the best kind af guarantee 
that gonuine decentralisation would, through their instru- 
mentality, be obtained ; that architectural education in the 
hands of the Universities really would bhocome, like medical 
education, & national affair and not the preserve of a 
Londen clique, 

As for as the Institute is concerned the battle for devolu- 
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tion has been won, But recently evidence seema to have 
beeen accumulating that every sort is being thacde to TIA = 
nify the pretensions of a non-academic metropolitan school 
anil thus to focus in London Again, at another centre, 
authority which should be shared equitably by teaching 
institutions of the first rank throughout the country. 14 ia 
being stated in all seriousness that “in education, as in 
commer, a Centralised syatem is irresistible.” Lf by that 
were meant merely some scheme of co-ordinating architec- 
tural edoration on the best plane and of securing a highs 
minimum standard of qualification, there would he nothing 
to be said againat it. This latter aim, however, is already in 
art secured by the Board of Education's provisions relat- 
ing to the appointment of external examiners to schools 
‘whoee graduates are eligible for exemption from the ex- 
aminations of the Institute. Unless 1 entirely misconstruc 
the signa, something quite different from that is intended. 
The creation of an English Beaux-Arta is, 1 believe, the real 
object. Though sometimes disavowed when the question is 
bluntly put, this exotic hope does seem to inspire the pre- 
moters of a policy that ia inexplicable on any other assump 
tion. Afow weeks ago, for example, it was proposed that a 
“ Profeseorof Theory should be appointed. 2 ccording to 
the description given of his functions, he was apparently to 
suffice for the entire country, te sapply from London the 
theoretic needs of all the schools of architecture in Great 
Britain. It is us if one were to suggest that a single metro- 
Politan professor of anatomy or of pathology should meet 
’ the requiremonta of medical students in Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Manchester. And what would be the atatua of this 
“ professor ™ t He could not he of University rank—the 
non-seademic nature of the London body precludes this 
possibility. What kind of public authority then could his 
title be expected to carry with it’? | 
Proposals of this kind many of you will no douht dismiss 
aa not worth discussing, as too entirely alien te our tradi. 
tions and too far removed from our actual needa to merit 
consideration. Nevertheless it does appear that by 
assiduous advertisement and other means on attempt is 
being made to create an atmosphere favourable ta the 


onntralisation of the teaching of architecture in London, to 


the aggrandisement of a dominant super-technical school of 
architecture, claiming special professional privileges, The 
danger ia at least sufficiently serious for attention to be 
drawn toit. [trust that you will recognise that I have done 
20 not in a spirit of sectarian rivalry but in what L conerive 
to be the national interests of architectural education. 
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PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY, 


By Professor Cuantes H. Remy, M.A-Cantab.. 
O.B.E. [F.]. 

Pead at the R.1. BLA. Conference at Liverpool, 24th June 1921. 

It is not at all clear to me why I have been asked to 
read a paper on “ Propaganda and Publicity,” especi- 
ally when there are present here such recognised ex- 
perts in these arts as the leaders of the Architectural 
Association. Not only do they know how to handle the 
lay as well as the professional press, but they have re- 
cently joined hands with that great hackbone of En- 
glish commerce, the cocoa makers, the soap boilers, and 
the patent medicine vendors in openly proclaiming 
the virtue of their wares by public advertisement, We 
have all received a prospectus in which we are told 
that their school of architecture is not only the largest 
but the most important in the country. That seems to 
me a very ised: though possibly an unintentional, 
example of propaganda in the new sense which the war 
has given to the word. Indeed, propaganda might 
now be defined ag an organised scheme for proclaiming 
ones own virtues and inferentially decrying other 
people's. Do we want propaganda therefore in con- 
nection with architecture at all? [ venture to suggest 
we do not. None of us would care to be concerned in 
any organised scheme for proclaiming that our modern 
architecture is better than that of other countries or 
other ages. We are all much too conscious of each 
other's infirmities to do it wholeheartedly, To be a 
successful propagandist you must not only have no 
sense of humour, but the hide of a rhinoceros, The 
commercial gentlemen who pane our walls and flood 
the press with the virtues of their wares really inhabit 
a different planet from ourselves, and even they often 
hide their personalities under a pseudonym, Ido not 
know whether there is or ever was a real Mr. Dunlop, 
with his grey beard and immaculate trousers, ora real 
Johnny Walker, with his eyeglass, But imagine, Sir, 
what might happen to you personally if the Institute 
took to advertising the advantage of employing its 
members by publishing pictures of its President. You 
would become standagtoes. like the famous. K.C. 
who is for ever advising folk to take someone's pills, or 
the clean-shaven young man who breaks the hearts of 
young women in the tubes by looking at them over the 
edge of an Arrow collar. You would never be allowed 
to grow old ; your wife and family would tire of you, 
your colleagues would be afraid to walk with you in 
the street. No, we cannot proclaim the virtues of our- 
selves or our buildings in the mass. Propaganda we 
must leave to the market-place and these who work 
there. But that does not mean that we cannot do 
anything to educate the public as to what is good 
architecture—and having educated it, letthose who are 
fit to benefit. ; 

At present architecture is much too much of a 
mystery. It is our own, or rather our predecessors’, 
fault. Books on architecture have in the past fallen 
into two groups, First there were those of the old 


Hier, mainky Italians, whe followed the method of Vi- 
truvins, They wrote elaborate treatises full of rules 
ami proportions, These were much too dull for the 
layman to read, He merely looked into them, and 
imagining that the architect read them, which, of 
course, he didn't, thought the whole matter was some 
esoteric mystery rather like the popular ideas at the 
present time of relativity. Then came the Ruskin 
school. ‘They made architecture easy, or apparently 
easy, for the public by turning it into a peg on which to 
hang ethical discourses. Your parson, under his 
laster vaulting, could preach with fervour of the 
amps of truth and sacrifice. But I am afraid the 
public were no nearer understanding the essentials of 
our art, and we did not enlighten them. When new 
buildings were put up in our towns we did not tell them 
which were the good ones and which the bad. We do 
not even do so today. Our technical press is afraid to 
tackle the task, and the lay press is too ignorant. In 
inting and sculpture the matter is quite different. 
Ener daily and weekly paper throughout the land 
feels that it is part of its duty to criticise new pictures 
and sculpture wherever they appear. It is only of 
architecture that they are shy ; and yet, of coume, it is 
architecture which affects the daily lives of their 
readers to 4 far greater degree than the other arta. 
The educated layman would be ashamed to have no 
views about painting, musie and the drama ; lvut he ts 
quite prepared to fall back on his personal likes and 
dctikes when it comes to architecture. And with no 
public opinion to hold usin check, we ourselves are apt 
to run amok. Oxford Street and Regent Street, to 
take prominent cases, are becoming fine examples of 
goo! FR. BA's and A.R.I.B.A.’s all running amok 
to their hearts’ content. Of course, the main remedy 
lies in the education of the architect, a subject we are 
only now beginning again to take in hand at all 
seriously, But that is «a long and slow process, and 
none of us may live to see the results. In the mean- 
time our towns may, and probably will, be spoilt and 
the best jobs, as usual, go to the wrong people. Is 
there anything we can do in the meantime to educate 
the public and at the same time to put some control on 
ourselves ? IUthinktherets. | suggest three things, 
all of which, I think, would be practically useful. 'They 
are : (1) That architects themselves should publish in 
the lay press the same kind of reasoned criticism of 
prominent new buildings which they make to each 
other in private. Let one or more of them in each 
town become public critics of architecture. Let them 
in at large why the character of such and such u 
building is good or bad, how it composes or does not 
compose, whether the detail 14 consistent or incon- 
wstent, whether the materials weed are suited to the 
town or not, Let him, in short, give the sort of cniti- 
cism that is given in every school of architecture to 
each student's design, In doing this he will probably 
tread on endless toea, but he will at once awake 
interest, I have ventured to do it myself for Liver- 
pool: and I know, I must say, the architects in this 
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town have taken it all in éxeellent part. As far aa | 
am uware, no attempts have been made on my hie, 
and, on the other hand, some architects have even pot 
jobs through my articles. One or two buildings which 
seemed to me unworthy of their sites have already 
been refronted, The public is extraordinanly ready 
to be instructed. I have been told of schools and 
clubs which have made expeditions with my cuttings 
in their hands, looking at each building m turn. 
Educated people have said to me that for the first 
time they realised that ordinary shopfronts and Iusi- 
ness premises fell within the domain of architecture, 
which till then they thought only applied to churehes 
aml town halls, Such people, | hope, would now be 
careful in choosing an ‘architect for a shop where be- 
fore they would have treated it as on a par with chooe- 
ing a solicitor or an accountant. | 

Another method of stimulating pubbe interest, 
which we do not, in my opinion, use sufficiently, ts the 
method of public exhibitions, with the criticism which 
follows them. The Americans are much better at this 
than we are. | was very struck on yisiting New York 
a month or two ago with the exhibition of the Archi-_ 
tectural League of New York which was being held at 
the Metropolitan Museum in Central Park—their 
National Gallery—or rather, I should say, | was very 
struck with the people leaving it. Unfortunately ! 
arrived on a Saturday afternoon, just as it was closing, 
but | was met by a crowd of moter-cars in Jong files 
such as we should hardly see at a private view of the 
Academy. 1 made inquiries about the exhibition, and 
was told it consisted of photographs, models, furniture, 
fittings, tapestries and a few drawings. I gathered 
that it was the photogriphs and furmture that most 
appealed to the public. The exhibition had been on 
for a week when | missed it, but I discovered that all 
the great New York dailies had treated it as one of 
the most important exhibitions of the year, and 
obviously its popularity was keeping up. I suggest 
that the local architectural societies could in every 
town hold an annual or six-monthly exhibition of 
architectural photographs and accessories in the local 
gallery; and if they took a little trouble with the 
hanging, and avoided too many plans, elevations and 
detail drawings, they could make such an exhibition 
of general public interest. It must be remembered 
that the immediate suecesa of such papers as Homes 
and Gardens ahows that there ss aheaay a keen interest 
in the interiors, at any rate, of their houses taken by 
the general public, and that this interest, if fostered, 
would soon spread, first to the exteriors, and then to 
the larger buildings. But such exhibitions will do 
very little good if they are not accompanied by serotis 
eriticiam in the press. ‘The technical press, 4s 1 know 
from personal connection. with it, ia too tied to its 
adverti#ements to be of much service in this respect, 


and besides, itis read by the wrong people. Informed 
criticism will not at first be given in the public press 


un lias some architect is willing to give up the time to 
doit. If such a man can be found, I am quite sure 
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the press will be only too glad to vm ploy him. Eventu- 
ally one may hope that a lay architectural paper, in 
the trie sense of the word—not one dealing with how 
to convert coal scuttles into lampshades, or mice versa 
—will arise, as the Architectural Record has arisen in 
America, and be read by the public at large. Per- 
haps the Architectural Review under its new editors 
may achieve this position, and if so ita service both to 
the public and to the profession will he inestimable. 

My final suggestion is a very old one, but one which, 
while it flourishes in France and America, has not yet 
been adopted inthiscountry. Itis that the profession 
itself should in each centre annually crown the building 
which it considera the best erected in the year. In 
America this is done by means of a certificate which 
the local Chapter of the American Institute grants. 
The recipient of this is prouder of it than of any 
initials after his name. He generally frames and 
hangs it in his office. But this is the least important 
part of the project. “The important thing is that the 

ocal press take a great interest, too, in the building so 
crowned. Jt is photographed, and the photograph 
appears in all the Sunday editions alongside the photo- 
sraphs of popular actresses and eminent criminals. 
The building ts a marked building, the owner is de- 
lighted, the architect happy, and the cost is only the 
cost of the parchment. But the public are stimulated. 
They go and look at the building, and articles probably 
epoter explaining its good points and why it has heen 
ehosen, In France, I belive, they wo further, and 
remit a proportion of the rates on such a building, con- 
sidering it to be—and rightly—a benefit to the town. 
We may in time come to that, but, whether we do or 
not, it should be easy to take the first step and grant 
the certifieate. Lf we were really moral apt with 
the true interest of our cities at heart, we should go 
further and grant certificates of condemnation to the 
thoroughly bad buildings; but | am afraid at that 
point our courage would fail us. So 1 leave the eub- 
Jeet Just when it becomes really interesting, hoping 
others will have been stimulated to take it up, par- 
ticularly my expert friends of the Architectural 
Association, 

[Nec issioN, 

Mr. Huneat Woatmxotos, M.A. [A.| (Manchester), in 
opening the discussion, sald they had two forma of propa- 
ganda to face —legitimate propaganda and illegitimate ad- 
vertiqng, and it was difficult to draw a distinction between 
them. He looked upon Professor Reilly aa a great exponent 
of true propaganda. His articles on the street architecture 
of Liverpool were as fine a piece of propaganda work as 
architects had ever had. His proposal as to the “ crown- 
ing of buildings wash most excellent one, and endeavour 
should be made, as he suggested, te capture the local press, 
The holding of exhihitions was also a acund form of propa. 

anda, and he woold add a fourth suggestion—viz., public 
ectircs, one of the best means of beginning the education 
of the pablic. Some useful propaganda work had heen 
done in Manchester by the Uni versity, which had organised 
lectures by Professor Lethaby, Mr, Waterhouse, and Mr. 
W. G. Newton, in conjunction with the Manchester Soviety 
of Architects and the Inatitute of Builders, Theee lectures 
wero initiated not by the architects, but by the Institute 
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Of Builders of Manchester, The matter had been taken up 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and the ootures had heen. a 
tremeniotie sneeess, Not the bemat satisfactory resnlt wae 
te hear building workmen Hiecuasing the lectures among 
themaclves—it gave them something else to talk about 
than the everlasting question of wages. Bot the articles 
in the press and the architectural exhibitions were only 
paving the was. Architects must educate themeclrea - 
they Thi thst abc eran work anid Carry itr personal projaganda 
of the right sort in their altitude towards their clients, 
towards the huild+rs and towards the workmen. ‘This was 
the basis of the whole matter. It was the duty of everyone 
inthat room. Builders in the past had accused the archi- 
tect of adopting a nose-in-the-air attitude, but tie War 
had broken that down. Officers and men at the Front had 
learnt to know and to understand one another, A Lanca- 
shire bricklayer had told him that he intended organising 
a protest to a loeal District Council because they had not 
engaged « qualified architect for the housing echeme. He 
aa @ bricklayer, and he wanted to work under an architect 
who had served his time aswell. The whole thing resolved 
iteclf inte this: there must first be co-operation betwren 
architects, and then there must he co-o ration between 
architecta and the building trade. Architecture was pe 
longer the product of one man—it wag too complicated— 
and architects had to co-operate with everybody engaged 
in building and to break down the exclusive attitude which 
had often been adopted in the past. The Institute in the 
= had the name of being exelusive ; -but they would not 
ose anything if they broke down those harriers, were a little 
more free and easy with the workmen and builders, got 
their chents interested, and were worthy exponents in their 
own work. I[f architects were to take their full share in 
modern civilisation, they must break down these bartiers, 
anil thert’ was only one way to begin it — by propaganda, 
but they bad to muke sure that it was proper propaganda 
and done in the right spirit. 

Mr. Feaxcs Hoorer | F -Jexpressed fall agreement with 
the last speaker. Every architect must feel his de pen- 
fener on the men who were giving shape to his designs. 
He suggested they should go a step further, and that when 
an architect was given « certificate that he had produced 
also ahould be given a certificate, and recognition in some 
simpler form should be given to the mon employed on the 
wurk, 

Mr. W..G. Newtox, MC. [A.], President of the Archi- 
teotural Assoviation, wid he roao with considerable diffi- 
fence as ho wan poouliarly ignorant of the subject under 
dikcussion. He had however been attacked! trom two 
angles by his friend Professor Reilly—as representing the 
Architectural Association, and also as representing the 
editorial chair of the Architectural Review. He felt there. 
fore that he must deol with the aubject, however inade- 
qj timtel y, if Trips this wae merely ib creasing cat AWwOTds 
hetween the two Set lnaaenla = it had nothing Whatever to da 
with the subject of propaganda. It would be « better 
thing for architecture if all the schools should be boomed by 
any reaschable and sound methods which oceurred to their 
governing bodies: Unfortunately the Architectural Asso. 
lation had not the vast endowments of a university and 
wereinrathera difficulty, They hoped, however, with the 
help of members of the profession and others interested in 
architecture, tu be oble gradually to establish themeelres 
on as firm a financial basis us they felt they were educa- 
tionally. case A he waa afraid of publicity, having 
got into great trouble with an Lrish department over some 
incautions remarks let fall after dinner at the Architectural 
Association. [ast Ea anew monthly was started, the 
London Mercury, which promised ite readers * anthorita- 
tive articles on all the arts—on painting. seulpture, music, 
the drama, pootry ““—but no mention was made of archi: 
tecture. The omission was pointed out to the Editor and 
he eventually yielded, and now ah article on Architecture 
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appeared every month contributed by the Secretary of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. Cer- 
tainly, the lay press and the general public were getting 
more faterested 1a architecture, and if architects only knew 
what they wanted and told the public, he was aure the 
latter would be ready to reocive it, As Mr. Worthington 
sugerted, an architect should take bis friends round to 
other architects’ buildings, and draw attention to their 
good points. Heshould take every opportunity of praising 
other architects’ work—provided, of course, it were pratee- 
worthy—and very likely, in the end, same one would praise 
his. They were greatly indebted te Professor Reilly for 
bringing this subject forward. 

Tus Paestpest (Mr. Jows W. Simrsox) said he thought 
these good-natured crossings of swords would be benefirial 


to everybody. Uf they always apoke out plainly and in 
good atin it would be the better for all of them. Two 
things he would draw attention to. The firt was the 


suggestion, which came from Professor Reilly of all people 
in the world, an inhabitant of « celebrated football town. 
that there shoold be a public eritic. He did not know 
whether he followed the proceedings of football referers, 
but he would find the position of a football referee a bed of 
race compared with that of a public eritic on architecture. 
However, if there were anybody bold enough to tackle it 
architects should welcome it. Secondly, be heard friendly 
criticiams and dige’at the work of the Royal Inatitute, and 
they were told that the Royal Institote did not take the 
trouble tw find out what waa going on in the provinces. 
Well, they would bear that meckly and try to rectify their 
faults, but did the Allied Societies in the provinces always 
take the trouble to find out what was going on in the Inati- 
tute? One speaker proposed that it would bea good thing 
if they picked out the best buildings and wave them ao 
certificate. He did not seem to be aware that the Institute 
had long ago decided to do this, and to give not only a 
certificate but a bronze medalas well. The Art Committee 
of the Inatitute had been in touch with the London County 
Connell and the City Corporation with a view to their co- 
operation in the scheme for encouraging exeellonce of 

on in street architecture, and it only remained for a few 
final details to be worked out by the Art Committee and the 
thing was done. Then about lectures. Mr. Worthington 
pointed out that it was an excellent thing to have some 
popular lectures. He did not seem to know of the lecture 
mectings of the Royal Institute; there had been «ix of 
them recently, and apt had been extraordinarily sucorss- 
ful, oo euccessfol that the Institute room could not contain 
the people who came to bear them—people genoinely 
Interested, whe would come at five o'clock tp the afternoon 
to listen to discourses on the subject of architecture. So 
things were moving; the Institute was not half as dead as 
sume people seemed to think. In the name of the Con- 
ference he tendered « very hearty vote of thanks to Pro- 
feszor Reilly for his Paper. 


The Popularising of Architecture. 
A layman's views on the subject above discussed are ex- 
I dina very interesting way by Mr. FE. M. Black, of 
lavecpool, in the following communication published in the 
Architects’ Journal of the lOth Auguat:—l am one of the 
great moltitude({ hope) of the semi-rducated who are inter- 
ested iInarchitecture. I have read Mr. Voysey's article on 
the * Popularising of Architectare,” and I gather that Mr. 
Manning Robertson has been writing on the same subject 
eleewhere. Their views are of great importance, but they 
are inwide and educated views. They may be interested to 
hear the view of one of the general and semi-educated 
public... . 

L think [ am on the verge of architectoral intelligener, 
bot leannot be aure. Tam in this state of grace, however, 
that ff Lever had money to spend on building I should 
choowe my architect; I should choose the good workman, 
and T should be moved neither by propmauity of blood nor 
ntighbourhood. , 
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Furthermore, having looked at pictures of many fine 
buildings in your own and other journals (for I haven't 
travelled greatly), | have now oa seme in my bones of what 
is truly bad. | could never be deorived, were the hand 
playing never sv ravishingly, about the merit of, say, South- 
port Town Hall At the same time [ live in & provincial 
city, and the buildings of Bayes cithes are more rarely 
described and Wlustrated than thou of the capitals. And 
ee loome to my plea that more might and conld be done by 
the architectural profession to educate ta. 

A really exeellent and illuminating effort was made by 
Professor Reilly recently in T'he Mie args Daily Post for 
my City of Liverpool—incomparably the most serviceable 
thing that the architectural profession has done for nic. 
Profeasor Reilly in a series of articles went through the 
streets of Liverpool and pointed out to the semi-oducateid 
what was acl what was not good in the architeeture of the 
atreeta, although his method and treatment were more 
subtle than that summary would seom to indirate. What 
Professor Reilly did was to teach us how to look above the 
level of wur nosea; taught us in fact how to read the book 
that isin our handsevery day. This is the difficulty to be 
overcome; that we don't know that above the top of the 
signbuards the architecture usually begins. No doubt my 
defective education peepa out in such a statement, bot let 
it poss 

j sav that it was the most serviceable thing that has been 
done for me, for my daily life is lived in the streets through 
which he, a acholar and an artist, was good enough to stroll 
with me. Of course, Lam interested in the domestin archi- 
tecture of Bath, when [ see it, bot I am greatly more inter- 
ested in the good and bad architeeture of Liverpool And 
especially in the bad. There is too littl made of bad 
architecture, but it la certainly » great joy to the semi- 
educated to know the really bad. There is a touch of 
paradex, and vou may think of facotiousness, about this 
porns of view, but it is not meant in that way. | am pro- 
foundly convinced one can base o gréat deal of education 
on astudy of the bad What a field, then, ia there in our 
provincial citics } ) . 

Let the K.LB.A. do for all our provincial cities what 
Profeseor Reilly did for Liverpool; |et their architecture 
be described in the press with the same charmvand discern- 
ment, and if possible, let the prooeas be carried further. 
If « building is chosen for nape! al lot it be iustrated 
and let it be compared with am illustration of what is fine, 
in the same kind and of the same ecale. 

This is the gist and centre- point of the whole business of 
architectural edncation forthe semi -educated —enmparivon, 


comperiaon, compatiaon. It ia good to ser a phologre hotegragih 
of a fine and distinguished shop front, but it i= ten times 
more mlucative te me te ste an illmstration of a bad sho 
front in Live Ll set alongside a» fine shop front, which 
thvicualy achieves the same purpoer af nol much greater 
expense. I think it is a he requiring the very greatest 
peg judgment and skill, ond may very likely be o 
dream from some better land. Bot I am certain it would 
di a great deal more Hi the cultivation of architectural 
taste among plain men like myeecl! than photographs of 
monumental buildings in Londen. . 

L think lam 


And the thing it o business proposition, 
f many who have glimmerings of architec 


probably one | 
turalintelligence, but very little discrimination. We know 
where to get our standards in some of the other arte, but 
somehow notin architecture, Anod the standards must be 
exhibited by comparisons at our own doors. And the 
chances are that the eemi-edooated have the money, and 
perhaps their hearte are in the right place; and an oppor: 
tunity of learning shout what is good may help them to 
spend their money wisely and welt ) 
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THE PROCESS OF DECAY IN ANCIENT 
STAINED GLASS. 
By Nogt Heaton, B.sc., F.C. 

4 STUDY of the decomposition of glass is of 

\ great interest and practical importance to 

_ the technical chemist from many points of 
view. The application of such an enquiry to ancient 
stained gluss is a fascinating subject for investigation 
to one with a penchant for archacological research. 

It may seem at first sight of purely academical 
interest to determine the exact processes which pro- 
duce that corrosion which is so characteristic of 
meédiaeval glass, and which varied so much in glass of 
different periods—hut this is far from being the case. 
The interest of such researches is enhanced by the be- 
lief that they are of real practical value to the craft. If 
we ean tell the glasspainter how corrosion 1s related to 
the kind of glass he uses, he ts haliway to knowing how 
to ensure that the windows he produces will not decay 
unduly in course of time. 

To the antiquary and collector of old glass the study 
of corrosion is of practical value, because a thorough 
understanding of it materially assists study of the 
gloss. "The fact that successful counterfeiting of the 
effects of corrosion is a matter of supreme difficulty 
alse renders o knowledge of ita peculiarities one of the 
best safeguards against the forger of such works of 
art. 

The decay of mediaeval glass has been investigated 
retty thoroughly in recent years, so much so that I 

ve hesitated to publish anything further on the 
subject for fear of wearving with an oft-told tale. The 
other day, however, I received a copy of the appeal 
isaued by the Dean of York on behalf of the Minster 
glass (The Windows of York Minster and their Preserva- 
tiow—1920), I was considerably surprised to read in it 
the following paragraph :** The glass itself is perishing. 
There is a curious process going on which can only be 
called disease. No one knowa the cause of it. Noone 
knowe the cure.” 

As we are assured that “the best experts to be 
found " have been consulted in connection with this 
important work, one must realise that all the discussion 
on the subject during the past fourteen years must have 
missed its mark. A brief review of the facts brought 
to light by recent investigation may therefore be of 
interest to members of the Royal Institute. | 

First of all, I would like to clear the air by removing 
possible misconception caused by the unfortunate use 
of the word “ disease "in the paragraph quoted. Many 
years ago, when one of the Minster windows waa under 
repair, the glasspainter was much bothered by a per- 
sistent journalist, who wanted to know all about the 
glass and why it waa pitted allover. To get nid of 
him, the artist said : ‘ Why, you can see for yourself 
how it is—the glass is suffering from smallpox.” Of 
course, he never intended the remark to be taken 
seriously—but how widely the sensational remarks of 
a practical joker carry when the voice of the patient 
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investigator remains unheard ! The following appear 
ed in due course in The Daily Chronicle -— 
“Smallpox, so we announced last August, had 
broken out among the antique bronze statues at 
Athens, Now, it seems, the complaint is not unknown 
among antique glass. Mr. _ of the firm of Messra. 
—., has lately been removing some of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century glass from York Cathedral 
with a view to arresting the disease, so bad is it in parts 
that nothing short of a surgical operation can avail. 
* Mr. —— showed one of our representatives specimens 
of this glass which he had in his consulting-room.” 

And shortly after in another paper we find the 
following : “ A year or two back a * glass disease ' of a 
leprous character broke out amongst the windows of 
York Cathedral, and much of the beautiful and costly 
fourteenth-century stained glass had to be removed 
with a view to arresting the progress of the infection. 
Expert pathologists ascribed the ailment to a micro- 
organism, which in the course of years had perforated 
the glass to such an extent that it yielded to the 
slightest touch. ts transparency, moreover, had toa 
great extent disappeared ; in short, the glass exhibited 
no longer the properties of tlass ; the silica in it having 
been assimilated by the malignant microbes which had 
caused the complaint.” 

And so it has gone on from year to year. It may 
sound impossible, but I know of one cuse at least where 
this association of ideas created by the use of the 
worl “disease” resulted in valuable specimens of 
mediaeval glass boing destrnyed for fear the infection 
might spread to adjacent windows. I do not wish to 
suggest fora moment that the Dean and Chapter intend 
the word “ disease “ to be taken literally —the context 
clearly shows that this is not the case. But it will be 
seen from the above extracts how such statements are 
liable to misconstruction, coming from such an 
authoritative source, and I suggest that investigation 
on the part of the experta consulted would have dis- 
pelled the idea that the decay is an inexplicable 


m 











yatery. = . = 
a, if) one note the couse —and yet the cause is fairly 


patent to oy one with the requisite technical know- 
ledge who takes the trouble to study the glass. The 


simple fact of the matter is that the glass used in the 
execution of the windows referred to was quite unsuit- 
able for the purpose as regards durability. The bad 
workmanship was on the part of the glass-maher, not 
on that of the glasspainter. I call it bad workmanship 
because the glass was not as durable as could be made 
even in those days—windows of a much earlier period 
huye come down to us in a much better state of pre- 
servation. He erred through ignorance which he had 
no means of correcting: but if we can discover ex- 
actly where he went wrong it will materially assist the 
glasspainter of to~lay. =. 

With this object in view many investigators have 
from time to time studied ancient glass—Winston,* 
Fowler,t Appert.t to mention a few. Asa glass-lover 


* Hints on (lass Painting, 1947. t The Precvea of Decay in (Mase, 1879, 
® Notes oer eo Verrea dee Pitre cece, 
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by tmdition and inclination, | have myself devoted a 
good deal of time to careful research. Some Vets ago 
| published before the Koval Society of Arta * some 
investigations which led me to the conclusion—now, I 
think, generally accepted—that the cause of the com- 
paratively mapid decay of the York glass was to be 
found in its peculiar composition. Window rlnms is 
composed of silica, derived from sand, alkali and 
lime. To be sound and durable, it must contain at 
least 70 per cent. of silica. Uf there is tow much alkali 
the vlass attracts moisture, and suffers decom posit Mri 
through « process known to chemists as hydrolvsis. [f 
there is too much lime, it tends to suffer the change 
known as devitrification during working, whereby it 
becomes crystalline (“ ambitty,” the classmaker calls 
it), And consequently in a stute of strain. 
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With this brief summary of well-ascertainod facts 
let us look at the following table of analvers - 
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Look at the low content’ of silica in the York glass. 
the huge amount of lime and alumina, the im purities 
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in the way of phosphoric acid, etc. Is it an inexplie- 
ablo myste ry that thin glass hos decayed ? Tho 
miracle is rather that it has lasted so long. Fig. | (re- 
produced from the Journal of the Henapel Society of Arts) 
shows the actual condition of some of t hoes loss of which 
the above analysis was made. Notice how the glass is 
honevcombed with great pits, which almost perforate 
it. The whole Process of their formation can be t race 
hy a careful study of the class itaelf. The glass as 
nude was not uniform in composition, aa it should be, 
but irregular and unstable. [t-was “ ambitty,”’ con- 
taining minute crystals, centres of decomposition, bn 
course of centunes decomposition proceeds from these 
minute crystals asa centre, with the result that @ strain 
ls set up inthe glass, Sooneror later something tas to 
vi te re die ve this st rain, atl « cmeck A pea Pi which 
forms a circle round the disturbed area. The whole 
miss then drops out. leaving a hole (see Fig. 2). All 


’ a = 


—— 
ian. 


Fig. 2 —Pracoent of aes brolarged)! showing clreular arena 
of décon) position Ab A Lhiedecagn Cicer ge | mu, Boia fallen enl, 
brain the choraoterietie pit. 


the tine this is happening there is taking place simu'- 
taneottely the action | have referred to as hydrolysis— 
the strface of the class attracts moisture, which 
penetrates into the glass, disselving out the alkali and 
raving the wlass soft and powdery, These two pro 
cesses proce! side by side, and the one increases the 
effect of the other, Alkaline water lodges in the deep 
pits, their edoes hreak down, until neighbouring pith 
comlese:, and finally the whole surface breaks ay ay 
leaving, perhaps, a remnant of the original Bhicet, tv 
thicker, atic ery little aT Pronger, than pk piece aft [pe Per 
[ hiave found that even WH places where the origin 
sUrlace hits remained apparently intact the eonstitu- 
tion of the glass has changed so much that one can 
destroy ik enti rely by boiling in Watery, leaving an 
opaque crumbling mass of sihea. 

The decay is thus inherent in the wlaas itself; all 
gliss is subject to decay in time, but glass of suitable 
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composition expased for centuries under the same con- 
ditions merely becomes covered with a thin aniform 
coating of silica, which has the effect of preserving it 
largely from further action, as well as enhancing its 
beauty. Compare, for example, the condition of the 
glass of Canterbury with that of the York glass. Pitt- 
ing ia present, hut only ona very small seale, and the 
whole surface of the glass is covered with an adherent 
film or patina which gives it a wonderful charm. 

But it has been suguested as an explanation of the 
comparative rapid decay at York that the glass ts 
subjected to the peculiarly corrosive atmosphere of a 
large town, whereas most of the earlier glass Is exposed 
to comparatively pure air, U nfortunately earler 
glass at York is acarce, and not readily accessible, so 
that the obvious plan of teating this supposition by 
comparing specimens on the spot is not available. [t 
will, however, be agreed that no more drastic condition 
of exposure could be found than the heart of London. 
Now Westminster Abbey waa once glazed throughout 
with glorious thirteenth-century glass. Little of it re- 
mains, and that little has been subjected to every sort 
of maltreatment—ileliberately smashed by iconoclasts, 
seratehed and broken by vandals, turned inside out 
and upaide down by ignorant glaziers in times long 
past, But fragments of the original windows reautin, 
forinstance,in the clerestory of the apse—in an almost 
perfect state of preservation. Need I say more / 

~The practical bearing of this enquiry is that glass of 
sound composition will retain its beauty for century 
after century whereasunsound glasawill perish. Badly 
made modern glass may decompose in the same way, 
and the decomposition will proceed very rapilly 
under abnormal conditions. Some years ago, for in- 
stance, a colleague af mine who had gone out to 
Malay to do some research work sent me some micro- 
scope slides he had ordered from home, which in a few 
months lost their transparency, becoming covered all 
over with white spots. Examination under the 
microscope showed that these were composed of 
spherical clusters of needle-shaped crystals, They 
were not loose on the surface, but had heen formed in 
the substance of the glass, giving it a ground-ylass 
appearance, which could only be removed by grinding 
and polishing. I notice similar instances are quoted 
by Mr. J. A. Knowles, the glasspainter, of York, in an 
interesting article in the Architectural Review for May, 
12]. 

IL, therefore, we are to rely upon our modern win- 
dows remaining us the treasured possessions of future 
generations and monuments to the efficiency of 
twentieth century craftsmen, it is essential that the 
glass used for painting upon should be sound im com- 
position, as well as having that beauty of colour and 
structure which is rightly prized by the artist. 
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REVIEWS. 
BUILDING REPAIRS. 

Building Repairs : A Practical (wide to their Execution. 
For the Use of Architects, Builders, Property Owners, dc. 
Ry Ernest G. Blake. 80. Lond, 1920. [B. T. Batsford, 
Lid., 04 High Holborn, | 

It is possible, no doubt, to write a text-book wholly 
restricted to the subject of building repairs. But, 
having regard to the fact that repair work is, of course, 
new work Imposed upon existing work, there is 4 great 
temptation for a writer to stray away from the ques- 
tion of repairs and to treat of mew work us such. Mr. 
Blake has evidently recognised this danger, and tried 
to keep to the straight and narrow path indicated by 
the title of his book. He has not, however, succeeded 


in so doing, and, if he had, we should be so much the 


poorer, For this litthe book, while dealing more or 
less fully with the subject-matter of its title, is full of 
practical information as to the execution of building 
work generally. Many writers of text-books on build- 
ing subjects have been principally compilers. A close 
study of current text-books will show many instances 
where writers have more or less blindly followed their 
predecessors. But.in the present case the writer Is 
evidently a master of his subject, and writes in a 
definite und convincing style that can occur only 
when accompanied by thorough knowledge. | 
The book is arranged to treat of the subject of re- 
pas under the various trade headings, such as brick- 
yer, tiler, carpenter, plasterer, ete. In the first half 
of the volume the author deals in 4 satisfactory 
manner with all the ordinary items of repair wort 
under the earlier trade headings, such os inserting 4 
damp-proof cornice, pointing a bei wall, resetting a 
range or copper, reinstating a broken drain pipe, and 
repairing decayed timbers, flooring, etc. In the latter 
half of the book, when dealing with such matters as 
plumbing, hot water supply, plastering, etc.. the 
writer warms to hiz subject, with the reault that the 
question of repairs is allowed to drift more into the 
background, and the treatment ison general lines, with 
a corresponding gain in effect. While the book is 
hardly one for the novice, as a knowledge of all trade 
terms is taken for granted, it can be studied with 
advantage by all persons who have been trained in 
building work, To the architect or architects’ as- 
sistant who desires to consolidate his knowledge, the 
book is most strongly to be recommended, for the 
subject of “ building” is such a wide one that few 
persons are able to master it in allits details. Are we 
all of us quite sure in our minds as to the correct longth 
and width of a soaker, the correct method of glazing 
4 greenhouse, the best method of re-fixing a slate that, 
has slipped from position! Can all architects ex- 
lain why plastering laths should never, inany position, 
= allowed to be run vertically, and why it 1s folly to 
paper a distempered wall? These and a hundred 
other things are dealt with in this little nook. 
Horace Cuntrr [A], 


SIDELIGHTS ON LONDON HISTORY. 
More about Vnknowa London, By Walter (7. Bell, F. RAS. 

With 16 illustrations, 80. Lond, 121. Ga, bd. net. [John 

Lane, The Bodley Head.| 

Mr. Walter Bell's books are always full of human 
interest and always fascinating in their word pictures 
of events and times long since gone by. Mr. Bell has 
indeed the light and sympathetic touch so reminiscent 
of Charles Lamb. The present volume is full of side- 
lights on London history, though not so close! yakin to 
the architectural side as-was Mr. Boll's Great Fire of 
London, on which his reputation will be deservedly 
known. 

The book comprises seventeen chapters put together 
at odd times as recreation in the intervals of his more 
substantial work, and hence there is little to bind thee 
interesting stories together, Each isa scrap left over 
from a fuller meal, and one cannot but fee! that, inter- 
esting a5 the material is, the book would have been 
much more complete if some form of chronological 
order had been kept and the gans between the cha pters 
bridged over by some other anecdote of equal interest, 
At the end of each chapter the reader is brought up 
short, just as he is getting interested, and he ix nae 
bodily back or forward a century or two, as the whim 
of the author dictates, so that the book, if read th rough 
from cover to cover, gives one a somewhat chaotic re- 
collection of the whole. 

As magazine articles they would be delightful ; but 
in a book like this the chapters call aloud for re- 
arrangement. Taking any one chapter aa an article hy 
itself, though, one can enjoy half an hour anywhere 
in the past and, armed with Mr. Bell's book, can 
saunter out for an afternoon's excursion into the Un- 
known London of which Mr. Bell is so excellent an 
exponent. His rambles go from the giants Gog and 
Magog in the City Guildhall to the Execution Ground 
on Tower and then hy Fleet Street to Red Lion 
Court, upto St. Martin’s-le-Grand, hack to Goldamith's 
rooms in the Temple, then off to Westminster, where 
we are introduced to the Jewel Tower and the Chapel 
of the Pyx, and then back to Dr. Johnson's house in 
Gough Square, the Carmelite Vault at White friars, and 
the Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars, finishing up with 
an interesting history of Ely Place and a talk about 
Dickens. Mr. Bell cannot, I think, intend ns to do al| 
these in one short excursion, and it would be better for 
our meditations if we limited our visit to one chapter 
at a time, according to our mood. 

Each is delightfully written : perhaps the element 
of tragedy predominates in these stories of Old Lon- 
don and its executions, without the full jovyousness of 
ita eve ¥ life, tho ugh even in his tom bstone stories 
Mr. Bell can be delightfully humorous, and his light 
touch enlivens even the most gruesome of the episodes 
which he narrates, 

A capital collection of anecdotes for any one inter- 
ested in Old London, but, like the medical man's pills, 
“ One only to be taken at a time, after meals or before 
bedtime.” W. R: D. 
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SPECIFICATION . 
Specification, with which is incorporated the Municipal Bn. 
gineers’ Specification, For Architects, Surveyors, Engi. 
neers, and for all interested im Building, Kdited by 

Frederick Chatterton, PLRIB.A. No, 23,1021. La. do, 

Lis, Gd. nef, [Technical Journals, Lid., London, 5.0.) 

The present volame—No, 23—once more exem pli- 
fies the thoroughness and care with which the editor, 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton [F.], by constant revision 
and the inclusion of fresh matter, keeps this very 
complete and copiously illustrated work of reference 
abreast of the times. One may therefore have no 
hesitation in conceding the editorial claim that the 
book contains “the very latest technical data pro. 
curable—no matter how diverse they may be,” 

With regard to the standing sections, these not only 
contain valuable chapters on upwards of thirty 
branches of the building trade, but include expert in- 
formation on such subjects AS TAS engineering, jointless 
flooring, petrol air gas, steel casements, and the water- 
proofing of cement, Reinforced concrete construction 
naturally occupies a prominent place, and is treated in 
& Very comprehensive manner. 

The special articles—of which there are no less than 
six—are all illustrated butone. These form a distine- 
tive feature of the volume, and the subjecta with which 
they deal have obviously been chosen for their helpful- 
ness to the practising architect in hia daily work. 

The editor has given us a new and important “* [n- 
dex to Trade Names,” which provides a ready means 
of tracing the makers of proprietary commodities and 
specialities bearing distinctive brand or trade names-— 
otherwise difficult to locate, 

Specific purticulars concerning a large number of 
selected building commodities will be found in the sec- 
tion entitled “ Proprietary Materials for Rapid Build- 
ing Construction.” 

We miss the familiar pictorial headings to the trade 
sections, but welcome the plain and dignified titles 
which have taken their place. 

Specification deservedly enjoys an empire-wide 
prestigu, and should prove of great value to architects 
overseas, Where accesa to standard text-books is not 
always available. 3 

A. Heraox Rran-Tentson [F.]. 


THE OLD CHURCH, CHELSEA. 

Surrey of London. Vol. VII.  (heloea (Part FIT), by 
Walter H. Godfrey, FSA. feewed by the Joint Publishing 
Committe: representing the London County Council and the 
London Survey Committee: on anle at the Council's pil. 
fishers, P. 8. King and Son, Lid., 2 and 4. Great Smith 
Street, Westminater, price 21 /. med, 

| The seventh volume of the Surrey of London, being 
the third volume devoted to the Pariah of Chelsea, is 
4 remarkably fine monograph on the old church, a 
building which, to quote the author, Mr. W, HL. God- 
frey, F.S.A., “ will never fail to arouse the deep in- 
terest, even the veneration, of the student of London.” 
The work should be in the hands of all who are in- 
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terested in the history of our past—particularly of the 
17th century ; all Mayors, Aldermen, Councillors and 
members of Education Committees should in some 
way be induced to examine it, and every Public 
Library should possess a copy. 

The book is attractive in appesratice and contams a 
wealth of excellent illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of a number of measured drawings made by eight 
fortunate A.A. students. Descriptions are given of 
the building, the fittings, and the monuments ; the 
insériptions on the latter but emphasize the great 
human interest of the whole, 

“WHEN BAD MEN DY & TVEXE TO THEIR LAST SLEEFE 

WHAT STIE THE FORTS AXD INGKATERS KEEE 

DY A FAIND SKILL, TO FILE THEM VF A SAME, 

WITH TERMES OF GOOD & IVST, OVT LASTING FAME, 
ALAS PORE MES, SVCH HAVE MOST SEEDE OF STORE 
AXD EPITAPHS, THE GOOD (INDOKED) LACK NONE 
THEIRE OWS TRVE WORTH 6 EXOVGH TO GIVE A GLONY 
ATO TH VNOANKERD BECORDS OF THEINE STORY; 
SVCH WAS THE MAN LYES HEERE VET DOTH PERTAKE 
OF VERSE AXD STORE NVT TIS FOR FASHION SAKE. 

With such a lesson before him the reviswer must 
indeed be tareful. He may, however, surely be per- 
mitted to state that Mr. Godfrey and all those whe 
have worked with him are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the result of their labours. They have pro- 
duced exactly the sort of book which every self- 
respecting parish should endeavour to produce. Even 
in the event of the endeavour falling short of print, 
much good would result from the getting together of 
the drawings, photographs, rubbings and descriptions. 

x W. 38. Purcnow |.) 


CURRESPONDENCE, 
Registration : Now or Later? 
Hartley, Cranbrook, 6 Auguel 1821, 
'o the Editor, Jounxat B.I.B.A.— 

Dean S1z,— Recent correspondence in the R.IB.A. 
JOURNAL seems to suggest that a sharp difference of 
opinion exists as to whether effort should first be con- 
centrated pon unification or registration, few appear- 
ing now to doubt that both are desirable objects whose 
attainment woul do much good. In fact, registration 
includes unification, and, under a well-considered Act, 
ina much more human form than any which would in- 
volve the absorption of one body by another, with the 
wiping away of friendly rivalry and all its many ad- 
VEL Tages, 

Unification, ax now understood, was only sought 
orynnally aso means to the end of registration ; the pro- 
fession being told, in pre-war days, that Parliament 
would not grant registration until we were wnited in 
demunding it. This was comprehensible in the divs of 


party government, though it was no more than a way - 


of putting off the consideration of something which 
appeared to the M.P.’s of that time to be of little 
inoment—and possibly a nuisance, | 

Things are now very different, We have 4 Coalition 
Government, which will back any measure which can 
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be demonstrated to be to the public advantage, pro- 
vided that it does not put the country to expense. 
Thus the Dentists’ Bill wis recently passed with 
Government backing, under the wzis of the Ministry 
of Health, This same Ministry has of late had much to 
do with architects. It is fully alive, in the matter of 
housing at least, to the necessity of the employment of 
properly qualified men, and it has been hampered by 
the fact thine architecture is not a profession whos» 
members are all so qualified. Now is the right time to 
seek its aid, on broad public grounds, and not merely 
because we architects—a comparatively small hody— 
desire registration ourselves. Given registration, it 
could be pointed out, a large part of our complicated 
building regulations could be abolished, and a whole 
army of officials, whose functions are now in abeyance, 
need not be replaced ; for responsibility could be put 
upon the nght shoulders, which are.ours, we being a 
hody of highly trained experts, without whose employ- 
nent no building woulditee permitted for which plans 
have now to be submitted to local and other authori- 
hes. Consequently, in agreement with Mr. Cros and 
his friends, I think we should concentrate on registra- 
hon, and at once and energetically, 

The moment is most opportune to success, and the 
opportunity should not be allowed to as were the 
lesser opportunities in TS88, 1889 and 1894. when the 
earher Registration Bills were put before Parliament - 
the first to be only rejected on second reading becanse 
the mistake wis made of including civil engineers and 
surveyors within its scope, while the others failed even 
to reich that stage, largely on account of the Opposi- 
tion of the Council of the Institute of those days—in 
other words, for lack of unity of the profession at 
that tome in its desire for registration. A generation 
has passed since then ; this real unity of desire has 
been achieved, and the Institute ia now leading the 
movement which it then opposed, As compared with 
stich unity of aim, mere unity of organisation is of 
small account ; its only antecedent object would be 
that of eliminating opposition, which is not now to be 
feared, while its achievement, if still considered desir- 
ahle, would be rendered easy, indeed, by the passing of 
a well-devised measure. 

Tho Bill of 1889 and 1804 hardly needs altering in 
iny way to meet all requirements. Tt was based npon 
the Medical Act, and drawn up with extreme care, as T 
ean vouch, for T was a member of the committee which 
considered Mr. Walker's excellent draft word by word, 
over and over again. It would suit present cireum- 
stances as well as those of thirty years ago, and por- 
haps better, for it was in udvance of its time, giving 
representation upon the poverning body to all the 
amiller bodies. now “allied,” existing within the con- 
trol of the British Parliament, and even providing for 
reciprocity of legal qualificationa for architectural 
practice between this country, its Dominions, and 
foreign countries also, 

My plea is, therefore, not merely for the immediate 
consideration of registration—and possibly ondless 
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bickerings over the form that the Bill should take and 
many wanderings into side issues—but for the resusct- 
tation of the existing Bill and its detailed considern- 
tion by quite a small committee, with the object of 
putting it, as an agreed measure, before the Ministry 
of Health for presentation to Parliament next session. 
If, knowing the Billintimately, could be of any assist- 
ance to such a committee, Iam ready to help to the 
utmost of the power of an elderly man who ts s0 cireum- 
stanced that he now rarely visits London, 
G. A. T. Mrppneron {4-}. 


Sir,—Amongat the members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (R_1.B.A_) there is again a prow- 
ing desire to obtain statutory powers for the unifica- 
tion of architects. This object, it is hoped by the 
supporters of the movement, may be obtaimed by in- 
ducing unattached architects to join the R.LB.A., so 
that the Institute may be in a position to represent the 
whole profession when a Bill is to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. Inthe meantime it is proposed that the Insti- 
tute should amend its by-laws and apply to the Privy 
Council to have its Charter revised so that the doors of 
the R.I.G.A. may be thrown wide open for all-un- 
attached architects to enter. 

However desirable unification niay be, it is regarded 
by others that the proposed method of opening the 
doors is not the nght course to eecure this end, for in 
the event of failure to obtain a Fill the status of the 
Institute would be lowered without any compensating 
advantage. 

A committee of Fellows of the Institute has been 
formed to consider this important aubjeet. Mr, 
A. W. 3. Cross, VUPLR.LELA., has been elected chair- 
man, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, VLPR-TLB.A., vice- 
ehairman, and the undersigned as hon. secretaries, 
This committee has come to the unanimous decision, 
“That until a Registration Act has been obtained no 
real unification of the profession is possible ; therefore 
they are of opinion that no change should be made in 
our constitution with regard te unification until a 
emstration Bill is passed.” 

We should be sis éo hear from Fellows, Associates 
or Licentiates upon this matter, as well as from un- 
attached architects who may chance to see this letter, 
— Yours obediently, 

SypneEv Per«s, 
(fuiltkall, EC, 
Geonce Hvureanp, 
[12, Fenchurch Street, BOC. 


The Government's Future Housing Policy. 
Holt, Norfolk, 15 Awguat 1021. 
To the Editor, Jovenar B.1.R.A.,— 

Si,—Mr. Ransome’s letter in the July Journnas 
very rightly points out that architects have rendered 
the country but poor service in subseribing to the 
“ Housing Scheme.” The impression left on the public 
mind is not likely to be improved by the undue 
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prominence given to charges for the abandoned work. 
Architects must have realised and taken the risks with 
their cyes open, otherwise they must plead guilty to 
lack of forenght and judgment. in 

Surely the time has come for all concerned, in any 
capacity, with the building industry, to drop pettifog- 
ging side issues and combine in demanding the removal 
of the obstacles which make housebuilding impossibly 
for either the State, local authorities, or private enter- 
prise. The failure of “ the National Housing Scheme,” 
with the colossal waste of wealth and energy, is 
sufficient proof that no scheme, however clever and 
convincing on paper, can hope to be successful under 
the present impossible conditions. | 

Put building on a sound basis, and the trade will 
night itself without any further wasteful and un- 
coonomic remedies. 

The Minister of Labour gives 152,000 as the number 
of unemploved in the building industry on July 15th 
last. The Minister of Health states that the curtailed 
housing acheme will employ all available labour for 
twelve months, Even with the present restricted 
output, there are at least 30 per cent. fewer employed 
in building thin in the year 1905, The artisan 1 
genuinely afraid of unemployment, and the architect's 
prospects arc even worse. All this at o time when tt is 
wlnutted that there is sufficient work waiting to keep, 
the whole building community employed for many 
vers | 

Ever since the year 1836, when the burden of the 
rates was put upon building and improvements, the 
present crisis has been merely & matter of time, The 
continuous increase of local taxation, lee 
charges for education, poor law administration an 
countless other items, which should logically Ine paid 
by the Exchequer, had practically stopped investment 
building before the “eighties. 

The supply of smaller houses was, however, kept up 
by the development of land as buikling sites, the en- 
hanced value of the land making up for lack of return 
on the actual building. This method, thongh by no 
means ideal, fulfilled its purpose until the land clauses 
of the Finance Act of 1910-11 brought its operation to 
an tiitimely end, 

The clauses in question appear to have been an 
attempt toapply—orrather, misaupply—the principles 
of taxation of land values, Any such taxation must be 
coincident with the removal of existing taxution on 
improvements, and the result, ae might have been 
expected, waa deplorable. 

tn: the words of the “ Tudor Walters Report” - 
“Long before the war house building was no longer 
profitable.” It is now not only unprofitable, but 
ruinous. 7 

The Rent Restriction Act is even a worse example of 
building legislation, W hile destroying all accurity of 
house ownership (and with it house building), it en- 
tirely fails to protect the tenant from the indefinite 
rating of the rates. 

Restricted, uneconomic rents mean uneconomic 
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naqsnente, and local authorities have heen eo mipelled 
to Taise nites, instead of assessments, to meet the in- 
creased coat of administration, ho doubt a com pMarh- 
tively small section of the community cannot afford 
economic rents, but thi does not justify wholesale re- 
striction, The Act fails to help the poor, and makes 
local finance, to say the least of it. difficult, ° 

Admitting that the present system of rating is obso- 
lete, 20 long as it continues those who can afford an eco- 
nomic rent and rates must pay; to enable Jocal authori- 
ties to meet their obligations at existing prices, 

The income of local authorities depends to a con- 
siderable extent on a normal supply of new buildings. 
The falling off of the latter is cutting off this supply of 
Hitreased rateable value and forces up the rates on 
existing property. 

Apart from its effect on housing, the present method 
af local taxation is indefensible. It is neither fuir, pro- 
gressive, nor financially sound. No account js taken of 
ability to pay; and this, as proved by the financial 
straits of some of the London horoughs and local 
authorities all over the country, is fast leading to the 
hankruptey of local actminist ration. The shim dweller, 
who may be out of work half the year, is taxed at the 
sine Tate as the millionaire. The owner who imi pro View 
his property, whether for the benefit of his tenants, his 
workmen, or himself, is indiscriminately fined. Slums, 
(ila pidations and cramped worksho ps, under these cir- 
CHmstances, im inevitable. [tis futile to babble about 
“improved conditions " while such a system exists. 

Perhaps a more telling point from the official pot of 
view is the fact that a considerable number of the eani- 
munity, well able to subscribe, avoid payment alto- 
gether. 

An tmmediate and drastic reform of our whole sv=- 
tem of local taxation is vital to housing and the 
interests of the community—Yours faithfully, 

Kk. G. Howrom [F.). 


The R.1.B.A. Balance Sheet. 
Ll, New Court, Lincoln's fun, 16 Aug, 1021. 
To the Editor, Jovwwat RAB.A.,— 

Dear Stn, —l] have read Mr. Sydney Perks'scommn- 
ucation concerning the above and I find a continued 
reluctance to give members precise information on the 
important matter of the Institute's finances. T, therv- 
fore, again press for a reply to the question in the 
penultimate paragraph of my letter of the 17th June 
(page 490 of the Jovenas).— Yours truly, 

Preecivai M. Fraser [F.]. 


The London Building’ Acts, 1894 to 1921. 
Mesum, Edward Stanford, Ltd.. will publish shortly a 
revieed and enlarged edition of Mr. Bernard Dicksee's book 
on the London Building Acta. The book will be published 
in two forms; as a complete book comprising all the Acts 
from 18M to 1921, with the by-law and regulations ; and 
tho ata Supplement to the 1908 edition, comprising the 
Acts from [10 to 1121, with Regulations. Hoth formes 

will inotude a complete digest of Law Cases to date. 
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Cost of Building Working-Class Dwellings: Government 
Committee's Report and Recommendati 

The Report has been published (Crd. 1447]* of the Com- 
mittee which was appomted in February last by the then 
Minister of Health, Dr. Addison, “to in quire and re Port fs 
to the reasons for the presént high cost of building working: 
class dwellings and to make recommendations as to any 
practioable measures for reducing the cost.” The Com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, MUP, Sir 
Thomas: Robinson, M.P., Colonel J. Wand, C.B.. CALG., 
ALP, Sic James Carmichael, K.B.F:, Mr. Thomas Barron. 
Air. A. G. Crom, F.S.0, Mr. F. J. Gayer, FILO.B., Mr. 
James 8. Gibson [#.], Mr. Webster Jonkinson, F.C.A,, Mr. 
Win. H. Nicholls, FL.LO.B., Mr. E. H. Selby, F.S.L, Mr. J. 
Walker Smith, MLLCLE., FS... and Mr. 8. Stragks. 

The points covered by the inquiry include the poliny of 
Government financial aid to Local Authorities ¢ the sequi- 
sition of land and Iny-out of sites; hause plans, spocifica. 
Hots and bills of quantities ; analysis of building costs and 
prices; labour (numbers of operatives, wages and allow- 
ane, lative rates forskilled and unakilled workmen, out- 
pot, payment by results, direction of labour); contrcts 
(lamp sum, cost plus fixed profit, cost contracts with fixed 
maximum prices, contracts under section 12 (3) of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act of 1019, direct Iabour, 
Building Guilds, Ofice of Works); costing. Witnesses 
were heard representing the Ministry of Health, loo) 
nuthoritioa, architectural, surveying anid other professions 
concerned, builders, foremen, clerks of works, trades union 
officials, and representatives of all branches of industry 
which affect the question of costof building. 

The Committee's recommendations are anmmariaed as 
follows. :— 

1.—(a) That a definite limit should be fixed HmMediately 
tu the number of hoases to be erected hy Joeal authorities 
Hon the present policy of the State being responsible for 
the whole annual deficit involved Jess the prodnce of a Lib 
rate. 

(6) That, f and so far as State aid may be necomary to 
local authorities forthe fature provision of casential houses, 
the finnnecial arrangements should be amended ao that the 
State contribution ts a percentage only of the total deficit— 
such percontige varying according to the circumstances of 
each case—in order that community of interest in econa my 
may be established, 

1L.—(a) That Local Authorities should be req mired ti 
aiopt plans and groupings of houses meq airing reasonable 
street pacers ooly, and should not he permitted —aw in 
Many cases they appear to desire—to develop entirely 
with semi-detached houses occupying excessive road front. 


* The Report fe poblieteed bv HLM Stationery Odor, prbee le, met. 
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ages, Groups of four or six houses should in some cases be 
encouraged on suitable sites, +4 

(8) That suitable sites for shops and other purposes than 
housing should be reserved, oo that the enhanced valoe of 
eoch sites may be serored forthe benetit of the echeme. 

(c) That large achemes of lay-out already approved 
sheold be reviewed with a view to making such modifion- 
tions to effect economy as the more mature consideration 
and greater expernence of Local Authorities in work of this 
nature may enable them to do, alwaye provided that auch 
modification shall not reduce the standard of lay-out. 

IiL.—(a) That, whilst there docs not appear to be any 
extravagance in the higher standard tail down by the 
Ministry of Health, the use of the more simple types of 
houses only be permitted in any new work undertaken ; 
and that means be taken to secure the adoption of any new 
simple types that may be evolved in substitution for the 
less economical ty pes in existing contracts. 

(hb) That Lonak Authorities be encouraged to avail them- 
selves to the utmost of the latitude given to adapt the 
standard specification to their local circumstances; and 
that the standard specification of the Ministry of Health be 
revised from time to time in order te secures the utmost use 
of the moat economical materials. 

(c) That the requirements for quantities should not be 
rigidly applied, except in the cases of the larger acheres, 
Where quantities are advisable some amended form where- 
by materials and labour items are separated would be of 
preat value for purpose of simplicity and for more readily 
axcertaining where the excess over normal costa is invel ved. 

(@) That there be encouraged the method of obtaining 
lamp sum prices for the erection of houses complete in 
accordance with aT ably adjusted plans of honses 
already in existence which the builder has previously 
erected—and simple specifications, and finished in a man- 
ner equal to an existing house which may be taken as an 
exainple, 
ie) ie local builders be encouraged to suggest modifi. 
cations and amendments of construction which will eecure 
economy; and the value of such modifications and ameni- 
ments should be saseassed and agreed to before contracts 
are entered into. ae 

(if) That the standardisation af windows, doors, sanitary 
goods and internal fitmente be more ngidly enforced than 
at preeent. 

V.—{a) That the question of builders” profits may moot 
effectively and practicably be dealt with by the restoration 
of normal competitive conditions, and that all possible 
stepe should be taken to secure this object, eg. ace recom. 
mendations inter Part VII. of the Report. 

(6) Thet Local Authorities should refrain from letting 
eontracta for houses in any area where the available build- 
ing resources are already fully ocoupled and where conge- 
quently costs of building may tend unduly to increase. 

(«) That subject to the interrsts of public health and 
after the Etgens nebunal necessity for providing workmen's 
hones has iinet, atepe should be taken in periods of 
depreasion in the building industry to wee the availuble 
laboor and materials for the forther provision of houses 
which may then appear desirable, 

(7) That all possible stepa be tuken to re-create the 
how builder to provide houses of the improved type whieh 
the poblic maydemand by those economical methods which 
previously enabled him to supply the demand ander can. 
petitive conditions. ae 

V.—(1) (a) That as a fondamental step to the ohoapen- 
ing of cost.of production some scheme forthe augmentation 
af certain skilled trades be put inte operation. 

(4) That the scheme for augmentation should be auch as 
the industry may devise and find mos) effective, 

(c) That, so far a4 action by central and local authorities 
ean assiet, and in order to maintain the industry in a 
healthy condition both for the purpose af securing con: 
tinuity of employment and for reducing cowte of building, 
housing contracts should not be let in excess of the resources 
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af building production af any particular time and that the 
ei programme for the building of omrntial hovers 
or workmen should not be induly restricted. 

(> That an od Ace committer —auitably conptituted so a0 
to represent the interest of the public as well as the respec. 
tive branches of the Building Indostry—be appointed, 
probably by the Ministery of Labour, to make an exhaustive 
enauity inte the questions affecting vutput in the building 
trade and to report upon the means whereby inerrased pro- 
duction by way of improved oatput can be obtained, 

Vi.—{a) That the clause in the housing contracts pro- 
viding for a sliding seale for materials be eliminated as tend- 
ing to maintain prices at « high level andl to preclude the 
exercise of the kill and energy of the builder in purchasing 
cheaply. This should apply to all future contracts and the 
clause might with advantage upon suitable terms be climin- 
ated even from sore of the existing contract 

(6) That the provision of satisfactory house be en- 
couraged by any meana—<«g.. by the re-creation of the 
house builder as recommended in Part I'V.—which will 
restore the pre-war energy and initiative of the pnvate 
builder and leave him kis eacoustomed latitude in Leupplying 
and fixing «uch materials as he may be able to obtain most 
eanily and economically. 

VIL—{a) That normal conditions of contract should he 
restored eliminating at once provisions for Ductuations of 
cost af materials and as soon as labour conditions appear 
reasonably normal for fluctuations of rates of wages curing 
the currenoy of the contract. 

(6) That the number of coat and profit contracte—even 
with such incentive to economy as they may provide—be 
restricted to o minimum, That no new contracts of this 
nature be approved except in very exceptional ciroum- 
stances and that the advisability of putting intu operation | 
the break clause provided in each contracts should be enn- 
sidered in cach case. 

(c) That encouragement be given to the visions of 
houses for sale to local wuthorities as provided for under 
&. 12 (3) of the Housing, Town Planning. ete., Act, 1019. 

(@) That local anthonties desiring to do wo ahoulil be 
allowed to provide houses by direct labour in small nam- 
hers in the first instance, to be subsequently increased if 
and when their operations prove economical, ‘That local 
incentive te economy be provided by the fixing of minimum — 
prices which shall rank for financial assistance. 

(¢) That conditions of contract with Guilds should be as 
teary ae possible similar to conditions of other contracts, 
That such contracts should provide for the Guild com- 
picting the work undertaken ot o fixed sum. That Guilda 

encouraged to contract for the labour only as well as for 
the whole work. | ) 

Uf) That the direct building by the Government should 
be reatricted to a minimum. Any arrangement which pro- 
vides for the actual cost of works, without financial incen- 
tive to veonomy, ranking for financial assistance upon the 
present lines is only, justifiable when euch operations are 
abeolutely cxmntial and cannot possibly be undertaken 
otherwise, 

VIU.—{a) That endeavour should be made to obtain 
ost statiotics on all important housing schomes and that 
the cout revalie be tabulated for reference purpose. 

(4) That the existing costing aystem be revised with a 
view to simplification a0 as to afford the re praction! 
information with the minimum of clerical labour, 

(¢) That steps be taken to ensure that actual ues is made 
if the information so obtained and that the coat atatistice 
of the Ministry of Health be published io ae to be available 
for Joon) authorities, builders and other interested parties. 

Sir Thomas Robinaon, Mr. T. Barron, andl Mr. 8. Stranke 
sign the report subject to reservations, the two last-named 
stating that they differ profoundly from the general tone 
and from many of the findings of the Report. 

In the matter af Fees payable to Architects and Sur- 
vevyors, the Commitier state that “#0 far as the omplov 
ment of Architects and Quantity Surveyors may tee merce 
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sary, we comnider that the fees—representing very sub- 
stantial reductions from those civantly paid for such pro- 
fessional services—are reasonable. Wo are, however, of 
opinion that whilst the Architect and Surveyor may 
have been necessary in the work of setting « higher stan- 
dard and in securing the servines of a different clase of 
builder, some economics should be secured in the future in 
the direction of professional fees, One of the main reasons 
for the speculative builder being able to produce choaply 
vie uh Almost entire abeence of ‘on-coeta.’ Ho did not 
employ an architect except for limited purposes, and he 
certainly did not need a quantity smalach The saving 
thereby effected wae considerably over and above that of 
theactualfers, We think that the pay mont of professional 
fees in connection with cottage building should in the future 
be considerably restricted.” 


Relief from Antiquated Suilding By-Laws. 

The Ministry of Health have issued the following 
Memorandum :-— 

One of the difficulties which beset builders of to-day 
proposing to build houses is the existence of by-laws which 
werd framed at a time when the inherent difficulties of 
building were far less acute—by-laws which de not take 
inte account the progress which has been made in the de- 
velopment of new methods of construction. Complaints 
have been made that some of the requirements of these by- 
laws are antiquated and inappropriate to modern con- 
ditions, 

This was foreseen at the time of the passing of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1919, and provision was made to enable local 
anthorities, in the carrying out of housing schemes, to 
depart from their by-laws and to permit the same latitude 
to other developers. Further, the Ministry of Health were 
empowered to make regulations overriding local by-laws, 
and these were framed on o broad and generous basis, 
Jdimiting the reatrictions to the minimum compatible with 
due regard to life and health. 

Moreover, a right of appeal is given tu the builders, in 
the event of the local authority proving unwilling, fully to 
avail themselves of the wider powers. It ts significant, 
however, that there have only been fifty-five such appeals, 
which clearly proves that most municipalities are willing 
i hte grant the much-desired relief ta builders in their 
dist Ota, 


Subsidy to Private Builders. 


The Ministry of Health have issned the following 
instruction to local authorities on ther reviwal 
housing policy ;— 

The Government have decided to limit the grant of aub- 
ehlies to private builders, under the Housing (Additivnal 
Powers) Acts, 1919 and 102), to houses actually com. 
menced before lat July under a certificate given by a local 
authority, or on the promine of such o certificate, and 
completed not later than 24rd June 1922. 

In order to meet cases of hardship, however, loreal 
authorities may issue certificates where commitments have 
been entered into on or before 14th July 1921, the date of 
the Minister's statement in Parliament on housing policy. 
In such eases subsidy will be paid for houses in respect of 
which the local authority certify that actual constraction 
wae begun on or before 25th August 192), and which ore 
completed within the preseribed time and otherwise comply 
with the conditions of the subsidy scheme. 

Tt will be for the local authority to satiafy themselves 
that « definite commitment existed before 1th July. 
(Generally any expenditure incurred in anticipation of wab- 
sidy, wach as the purchase of land, of any contractual 
obligation involving financial linbility, will be garded as 
a comemitment, 

in view of the limitation of time, loral authorities will 


ano 


rewlise that it is essential te ensure that all cases suboiittied 
li them are dealt with immediately. 

In any case of doubt the question ahould be referred 
promptly to the Ministry with a full statement of facts, 
addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Health, Whitehall. 

Where « certificate is issued under this discretionary 
power, & typed slip must be attached in the following 
terms, and agned by the officer authoriaed to issue the 
certificate : 

“ This certificate is issued in pursuance of the discretion 
conferred upon the local authors to grant a certificate in 
tasee Where commitments had been entered into befor 
loth July 1020. 

" The certificate ia subject to the conditions— 

“{1) That no grant will be payable in respect of any 
hooee to which it applies unless construction is begun on 
or before 25th August 1991. 

“ (2) That houses to qualify for grant must be completed 
fit for occupation not later than 24rd June 1922." 

A similar slip should be attached to the copies of the 
certificates sent to the Housing Commissioner and retained 
by the Council. 

‘Paragraph (6) of the “conditions " on the printed cer- 
tificate should be delete, 

A scheme how been nade by the Minister and approved 
by His Majesty's Treasury rendering hoses commenced 
before Ist July 1021 eligible for grant and providing for 
the exercise of the diseretionary power doscribed above. 
The conditions as to planning and construction already 
prescribed remain aa before, 


The R.LB.A. Scale of Charges : Judge's Dictum, 


A dictum respecting architects’ charges by a Judpe 
of the High Court deserves recording 1m these pages; 
Mr. Justice Greer, delivering judgment in the case of 
Smith v. Wood and Rozelaar in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 16th April last, expressed himself as 
follows ;—‘ T am inelined to think that if a man goes: 
to a member of the Royal Institute of British: Archi- 
tects and saya ‘Do this work,” unless he arninges 
something to the contrary, he is agreeing to pay the 
charges which are made by people who have those 
quahfications,” 


Approved Scheme for Apprentices in the Building Industry, 

The Education Committee of the Industnal Council 
for the Building Industry (Building Trades Parlia- 
ment) have had under consideration the question of 
Boy Labour in the Industry and have prepared a com- 
prehensive Report in which the situation was analysed 
from the pointe of view of (1) Preparation for Industry, 
(2) The Threshold of Industry, (9) Training in Tn- 
dustry, (4) Post-Apprenticeship Period. The Report 
having been approved by the Industrial Council, the 
Education Committee were requested to prepare o 
Scheme for Apprentices based on the conditions 
arrived atin their Report. The Scheme was com- 
pleted and hia been endorsed by the Industrial Council 
and is now published as the Approved Scheme for Ap- 
prenticeships in the Industry, with a view to its being 
put inte operation throughout the country, 

The Scheme provides fur the establishment in each centre 
of the Building Industry of a Committee, to be called the 
“Loon! Building Trades Apprenticeship Committee,” cai. 
posed of equal naombers of representatives of the Assoela 


tiow of Employers and of the Associations of Workpeople 
im the Industry in the district. The Committee may orld 
repreecntatives from the Local Education Authorities, the 
Local Advisory Oummittee for Juvenile Employment or 
the Choice of Employment Committee, 

The functions of the Committee are to arrange for add- 
tresses ond for the distribution of appropriate literature to 
the howe in the echools in order to stimulate the interest for 
craltamanship; to interview (with their parents) the bova 
whe ilesire to enter the Industry, The Commitier are to 
have af their disposal information aa to tho boy's acholastin 
ittalnments and as to the inclination he has shown towards 
manipulative craft, alaoas to his hoalth record and physical 
development, and his temperamental qualities. Tho Com- 
mittee are to recommend suitable boys to employers; to 
prepare liste of employers who have facilities for training in 
a given trade; to ensure by means of visita, reports ani 
interviews that the youth is receiving the right training ; to 
consol: with the Local Education Authorities in regard to 
the equipment, selection of instructors, curriculom, ete., in 
the Technical Institutions, with particular reference to the 
courses to be provided in the Continuation Schools: to 
provide, under exeeptional circumstances, for the transfer 
af ati apprentice to another employer for the porpose uf 
apecial training; to encourage advanced training where 
capacity la shown; to promote the physioal, sicial, and 
moral well-being of the youths by working in nad ing 
with Juvenile Organisation Committees, Boys’ Clubs, ote. : 
to consider and provide for the position of youths in. the 
Industry whe cannot become craftemen but eould be em- 
ployed in another capacity. 

Boys desiring to enter a trade must reglter with the 
Local Advisory Uommittee for Juvenile rea be yment, who 
will arrange for them and their parents to be interviewed 
by the Local Building Trades Apprenticeship Committee ; 
boys who apply direct to the Apprenticeship Committee or 
to an bi must be reported for registration as above. 
Employers desiring boys must notify thrir requirements to 
the Committee for Juvenile Employment, who will arrange 
for auch vacancies to be considered by the Apprenticeshiys 
Committee, The Apprenticeship Committee will decide 
whether a boy ie wuitable for a trade within the Industry, 
and whether on omployer notifying a vacancy in a stittabla 
person to undertake the boy's training, 

Boys may i admitted into the trades not earlier than 
fourteen years of age oni not later than seventeen, The 
first three months of eervice is probationary, and if deemed 
“rupert by both the employer and Committee be will he 
indentured for not less than four years, to terminate at 
twenty-one years of age, The Indenture is between the 
employer, the apprention, hia parent or guardian, anid the 
Chairman for the time being of the Local Apprenticeship 
Committee, A full-time course at a Day Terhnioal School 
counts aa part of the apprenticeship. Bove underg ing 
coursed Of Institutional Training arp eligible for the Looal 

Education Authority's Scholarship awards, bursaries of 
maintenance grants, Boye undergoing a full-time course 
of Institutional Training may be indentured to the Local 
Apprenticeship Committee during euch period and at the 
en af the course the Committee arranges for the transfer of 
the Indentore to a nuitable employer. 

The training iss combination of instruction in the work- 
shop and/or on jobe and instruction in the Continuation 
School. Employers have toate that the boy is engaged on 
progressive work necesary to his complete (raining. All 
erly up bo the age of sixteen must attend a Day 

echnical School for one whole day or two half-days per 
week without dedaction of wages, and muat attend ever ty 
Clieees for not lens than two evenings a week during the 
School session. From sixtern to eighteen youre of age 
apprentices must attend evening classes for at lewat two 
evenings « week, and attendanon should be continued 
ioe the remainder of the apprenticeship. 

Full consideration is to be given to the position of 


rent tue 
who enter as unskilled workers at a lato period atts 
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vighteon to twenty years, and provision must be made to 
cfable them to reecive requisite trating.  Promisenucea 
movement of unimdentured youths fram ecoupation ty 
oonupation ie discouraged, every effort is to be made to en: 
sure that they remain in the Industry and are adequately 
traimedt, 

An Addendum to the Schome suggests that the minimum 
ecabe of wages for apprentices should range from 17 per 
cent. of the journeyman’ rate for bove of 14-15 years tu 
13 per ceth. at the age of 20-9). The Committers are al 
opinion that the Local Building Trades Apprentionrship 
Committee should fix apprentines’ wages. 

A Specimen Indenture ts appended to the Scheme. 


Reports from Palestine show that much valuable work ia 
being done under the Antiquities Ordinances, At Asealan 
the great cloisters with which Herod the Great adorned his 
birthplace have Leen identified and excavated, and the 
exploration of Tiberias and of the area in the vicinity of the 
Synagogue of Capernaum has had equally interesting 
results, At the latter site an hexagonal court, with mosaic 
payrement and ambulatory, has been uncovered, and a die- 
covery of sculpture and pottery has bee made at Casarea, 
Steps are now being taken to preserve aml protect the 
metievel tower at Ramleh, the ancient chorch of Jifna at 
Ramallah, the castle of the Templars at Athlit, and other 
monuments, in addition to the upkeep of the citadel and 
walls of Jerusalem, which are entrusted to the Pro-Jerussa- 
lem Society. The Mosaic pavement, with carly Hebrew 
inscriptions and other decorative designs, found last year 
at Ain-duk, near Jericho, has now boen completely exca- 
vated and removed for conservation in Jeruealem : while a 
fine seulptured sarcophagus, recovered in fragments from 
‘Turmus Ava, hae been reassembled and exhibited in the 
citadel, Good progress is being made meanwhile with the 
organisation of a central museum of antiquities In Jerues- 
lem. Already 6,000 objects have been catalogued, and the 
collection will shortly be open to the public, It is alko 
proposed to organise collections of sculpture and architec: 
ture and other antiquities of peculiarly Jocal interest (at 
Tiberins, Acre, Athlit, and Ascalon. 


Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey. 

The excavations at Glastonbury Abbey have been fe- 
sumed sine the beginning of July by the Somersetahire 
Archeological Society. The work at the Loretto Chapel is 
nearly completed, and more of the pavement of the north: 
em transept has been found, An exeavation to the north 
of the existing Lady Chapel haa been begun, and the hase 
of the pillar, which, sccording to Spelman in the first 
volume of his Concifia, marks the position of the Church 
of Joseph of Arimathes, haa been discovered. It is pro 
porod to continue the work here in the hope of finding some 
foundations of this church; but unless more funda are 
forthooming it will be impossible to continue much longer. 
The work is under the joint direction of Mears. F, Bligh 
Bond [F.] and Sebastian Evans, 


Eastbourne College War Memorial. 

Following the preeedent established by many of the 
public schools, the Eastbourne College Wie sescrel Com 
thittes lave deckled that an old boy shonld be entrusted 
with the design and carrying ont of the extensive War 
Memorial buildings which are contemplated. In acoord- 
ance with this decision, Mr. Geoffrey (. Wilson [.4.], a 
partner in the firm of Moser. Bourchior, Tatchell & Gale. 
worthy, has been appointed architect. 
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Tn consequence of the retirement of Sir Hercules 
Read, the department of the British Museum hitherto 
known as the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography has been divided, and 
the following appointments have been made by the 
principal trustexs :— 

Mr. O;, M. Dalton to be Keeper of the Department of 
British and Medimval Antiquities. 

Mr. K L. Hobson to be Keoper if the Department of 
Ceramics and Ethnography. 

Mr. T. A. Joyeo, OBE, to be Deputy-Keeper in the 
Department of Ceramics and Ethnography. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, hitherto Deputy-Keopor in the 
Htidlivided Department, becomes Deputy-Reeper in the 
Dypartment of British and Medimval Antiquities. 

. The prehistoric collections fall into the Department of 
British and Medinval Antiquities, the (ri nintial eo Thetis 
into that of Ceramics and Fthnography. 


ALLIED SOCTETLES, 
The President and Allied Societies. 

The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, is arranging 
to pay a series of visits to the Allied Societies during 
the coming session. On the 20th September he will 
be present atan ~ At Home ~ given by Sir William 
Portal, Bart., President of the Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Association of Architects, and the members of 
the Association at Winchester. The RAB.A. Prize 
drawings will be on view, and the President will deliver 
a brief address on matters relating to the future of the 
Profession. | 

Avvisit to the Bristol Society of Architects hus alan 
been arranged, and particulars will be published later. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

The Connell of the Royal Tostitute of Architerts uf liv: 
land have furwardedto the Council of the Dublin Industrial 
Development Association suggestions with regard to the 
adoption of « etandard atone ice building. The iden is that, 
by having stone supplied in regularshapes and sizes, vary- 
ing sofficiontly to prevent an inartistic uniformity, it would 
ltt peeatble to have atone stocked by merchants just os 
brick’ are. Tho matter hae been referred to the Quarry 
Owners’ Committe, 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Intermediate: Testimonies of Study. 
The following moditications have been made in the 
“Testimonios of Study “ required to be submitted by 
Candidates for the Intermediate Examination :— 


1, and 2.—Two sheets showing the application of one or 
more of the Orders of Architecture tom building. A 


general drawing of the Building to be given on one, 


sheet, with details on the second. 

3, 4 and 5,—One shoot of details of Cloeic Ornament from 
the round or one shoot of Mediaeval Ormament— 
frechand drawing from the round. Two sheete of 
measured drawings of anoxisting building or portion 
of a buihding, to be welectad by the Candilate, with 
the plottings and ekotohes. 


G, 7 and §.— "Three sheets of working drawings of a building 
of moderate dimensions ahowing clearly the con- 
struction of floors, roofs, joinery, ete. ‘The general 
drawing to be drawn to the seule of 8 ft to 1 in, with 
in, and full size details. 

N.B.— Testimonies of Study prepared under the 
od svilabus will be socepted for approval by the Board 
if submitted prior to the next Intermediate Examina- 
tion, to be held in June 1922, 


Probationers R-1. BLA 


Since the Ist February 1921, the following have been 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 


Allingham: Duuglas Hirchley, 4 Drokefell Rout, New Cru, 5.E.14, 

Amakl: Cocil H., 148 Chorch Path Rood, Exeter, 

Arthur: Ene Kom, &@ Peterboro’ Road, Wavertree, Liverpool 

Ashe: Johe Frank, @) Edith Road, W. Kensington, W, . 

Allen: Exmest Cecil Porter, 2 Clifton Villas, Harold Street, Hemfoni, 

Andeson: William Benvie, Athol Rank, Viewlanda Road, Perth. 

Aston: William Jowrph, (7 Fisher Street, Willenhall, Stuffs, 

Anues; Jatyes (eborme, # Blenheim Road. Middlesbrough. 

Roothroydl: Richard Joho, 1) Wernd’s End, Halitex, Yorks. 

Brayahaw: Frederick Norman, 532 Chester Road, Erdington. B'ham, 

Browne: Colin Arthur, 48 Frodsham Street, Hr. Tranmere, Birkon= 
head. 


FRorland ; Leotard, 4 51. Stephen's Terrace, Anonk, York, 
Hyers: John, Dookray Rank, Wigton, Cumberland. 

Blyth: James Oliver, 22 Trnity Street, Norwich. 

Hird ; William Henry Fleming, § Ol Qocren Street, 5. WI. 
Hristow: Willlam Ernest, 33 Hainton Avenue, Grimaby, 
Brown: John Sherwood, 239 Harmeley Koad, Piteninor, Sheffield. 
Hurrington : “Thomna, 2 The Mall, Swircdten, rors: 


Colling: Leslic Pearson, Li Milton Avenue, F 

Crawley ; Leotanl, “ Weat View,” Holme, Carn 

Caney: Albert Arthur, 1H Mill Road, Cambridge 

Culvert: Thoma Wm. Wa y Ho., Micklegate, Yorks, 

Chapman: Erle Webb, 18 Norfolk Row, Fargate, Shoffiek!, 

Cowart: Benjanin, 32 Aginouurt Avenue, Belfast. 

Camern?: Donald John, [4 Watt Street, Glasgow. 

Cooke: Edith Gillian, 5 Airtie (ourdena, WS. 

Campbell: Richanl George, 2) Berner Street, Tpawch, 

Crwler:  Pory A. °° o St Michaels Hill, Harleworth, 
Hirt ingham. 

Davie: Charles Maurioc, 27 Norton Road, Letelworth, Herts. 

Davenport: Norah Emily, 12 Loonand Plo, Kensington, WA. 

Dein: Cecil, 3 Worley Grove, Levenshulme, Manolister, 

De Feu: Alfed Perey, Belgrave Chainbers, Vertwor, Isle of Wight. 

Dawney: Porey Wilfred, 6 Dy Court Ros, Purley. 

Lickette: Harry James, 24 Five Ash Road, Northileet, Kent. 

Dura t Richard Huceelll Herrera Frederick Street, Samieclaudd. 

Emmett: Jub Willem, 13 Eber Terme, King Edwanl's Dive, 
Hilton, Harrogate. 

Elia: Leonard Emest, 4 Marton Koad, Exmouth. 

Fintter: Anthony Thomas, 75 Cieoda Road, Wendewerth Common, 
&. WI, Sry 

Finnegan: Loonand, 56 Tennyen Mod, Portewned, Southey plore, 

Frivzell: Fredenck George, Station gy Bet nace 

(even: AHrol Godwin, 27 Park View, Dery Road, Staptefond, or. 
Notte, 

iiormall: James Munme, Ashleigh,” Eccleston Dark, Preeeot, Lanes 

(ireoa: Francia Eromt, 6 Kaling toad, Weenbbey, Middlesex, 

Crifithe : Febwin Daya. 1 Orando Road, Clapham Common, WW, 

Gibbs: Willan Leslie, 23 Poplar Walk, Herne Hill, &. E24, 

Cale: Jack Eiletrom, 7St, Cewabi's Howl, Soll Heath, Mitminghan 

Giricreon : Thomes, Mealmore, Daviot, lover, 





‘Gimeont Humphrey sig f 719 Aylestone Rowl, |cicester, 


eon: John, Bradford House, Arundel 
Genius Rteubet Harold, ojo 7) Virginia Street, Souths rt. 


Utadwell: duha Hitings, 2 Melrose Street, Newton Heath, Man- 


chenter. 
Greeury: William John Henry, 14 Romell Boul, Sefton Pk. Tpunt, 
Harris’: Joseph Frank, Moor Er," Boston Spe, York 
Harne: Kenneth William Purnewa, Little Preston, Aylestonl, Kent. 
Harthey : Vinerut Francia, 4 Hall Avenue, 5. Shore, Eelas-e peal. 
Hilter : Fred, 4) Pox Street, Hollywoul Park, Edgeley, Stockport. 
Heuton ) Arthor Rdward, 4) Abdagton Street, Northampton, 
Harris: Arthur Fred, “ Withedweaal,” Shirhow, Scent hain pon, 
Holo: Edwand, 74 Cowbey Roned, (yatrerl.. 
Hall: Alfred Thome Herbert, 4 Ring's Drive, Whithy Bay, 
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Hamilton: Ceeil William, 74 Ulissuld Blowd, X16. 

Hartson: James Bextli |. Sunny Place, Robin Hix! Bay, Yorks. 

Howes : James Frederiet ‘Port Vile ‘Ho. Hertlord, 

Harvey: John Deut Monroe, 42 Casthuau Manslona, &.W. 14, 

Fre ¢ A. 4 Claverton Teeraee, Brighton. 
Jackinan.: k Leonard, 18 West Side, Claphatn Common, 5. WA, 

Kelsall: John Scott, c/o Sir C. A. Nicholon, 2 New Sasary, Wa 

psy : Baden Maurice, 63 Portewood Road, Southam 

Lane: ahi prions Ganden Village, Newby W.. Carkh 

laenes AW retorts Fins Avena, 

Lowntt : ao cag Srey hale,” ' May Rank, Btoke-on-T ‘rent. 

Metals : Jone Henry, 20 North End Grove, North End, Portemouth, 

Morgan » Bretrick Joho Morrie, | Beronewick Place, St. Maul’, 


Thelten han. 
Mew: : Fenecie Jina Tem nm, Sa Charleville Road, Wo, 
34 tionkes Street, Horeriey Road, Hull, 
1, 168 High Street, Corbewton-on Sea, 
Moon: Albert. a2 Brumshaw Road, Burnley. 
Mille: James Reid, 11] Bank Street, Locher, Dunder. 
epesiena te : Norman Walter, 2 Hommet Steer, Taunton. 
: Alister Chadstone, 0 Howitt Road, N.W.. 
A ee ee Wille. O Palmer Road, Walthamstow, E17. 
cred Frederick, 17 Houlevani, Woeston-super-Mare. 
Matthews : Albert Stephen, 58. Oglunder Road, §,E. 15, 
» Herbert, Lane Cottage, Stoke Green, Slough: 
wanibery: tte . Bralge Home, Totnes, Devon. 
Olen: Willisin Bernard, 190 Princes toad, Harkhill, Biok#.on- 


‘Trent, ope 
dahon 12 Wilford Lane, W. Bridgford, Notts, 
Ree A vik ¥, 22 Grove Place, Redford. 
Acree Willian John, 13 6t. Peter's Road, Holluway, NX, 
Price: Everard Vincent. 21 Al Sainte Street, Nottingham. 
Pitter: Geoffrey William Knowhes, 02 Blythewood Non, Coodmayes, 


Fass. 
Powell : Maynard Hery, 40) Woodstock Rowl, Mueeley, Birmigaghorn. 
Phaippen Stankey, 212 Martbors’ Koad, Leicester. 
Platt : William Taylor, Nightiell, Shaw, Lanes, 
Payne: Arthur John, The Pardly, © “wnrphilly, 
Powell: Evan (irifitths, 16 George Arenae, lang Exton, Notts 
Paton; Arthar George Reivers, 115 Bournville (ane, Rowville, 
Flumtree: Heary Sanderson, 40 51, Matthioe Koad, Nottingham, 
ia, gach Cool, 43 Edm Street, SF 

William Awrustes, 238 Faweett Hoad, Portemeuth. 

Kafoe: Leslie Montagu, [02 Pranew Avenue, Southecs 
Hows: Fredorick John,“ May Bank,” Porth Road, Hlaingowrie. 
Ttabortaon : Albert. Vietar, ~ Andiea,” Attaale Htinact. Interns, 
Roberta: Alfred Me W Howden Koad, SE. 1. 
Balt : si Wyndham, 27 Selboree Hoal, Henleworth Wool, 

‘Biren 





: Albert Lawrence, 62 Pose toad Heuth, Leicester. 

haw : Herbert Hugh, 4 Wellesley Terrace, Belvedere Bond, Liverpool, 
Mabe Alfred Jobat, + Limaerem Harned, Fishpiocute, Keriwtul. 

¢ George Harokd, 235 Nronshlaw Rowl, Burnley, 
semith 7 Geofrey Jahn Stupplen, 2 iver Walk. St, Austell: 
Racinders : Vietor Chore Lindon, § St. James Villaa, Winchester, 
Saaberight: dele Paton, 2 Sellicorne Rac W., Woreester. 
Reith: Johe Allen, “ Bust View." Unewoeth, New Washingtsn, 


Lrorham. 
Tower: BRobort William, 15 Cambridge Steret, Norwioli, 
Thompem: Frederick Xoel Ewart, 4° Frafalowe Sqjuare, Srathprongh. 
Tarner: Henry Victor, fie pus Cantons, Kensington, WB, 
Tithey: Percival Edwanl, 25 Clarence Street, Warringtin, 
Tover: Cecil Reginald, New Road, St, Austell, 
Usher: Wilfred, 184 Front Street, Chrster-loSiet, 
Varley: Herbert, School Ho, Macko, Nelin, Lance 
Mo sv Chart) William, 10 College Boal, Exeter, 

Villiec Norman, 39 Semmorhill Street, Newrast bo-ce- 1 
Wrigley Fred Hillerd, | Savile Terrace, Siunley Koad, Waketir lid. 
William Kagon, 23 Fore Street, St My Church, Torqaay. 

Wilett : Covll Harokl Alva, “ Cireenoraft,"’ St, Barnabas beinadd, 

(Caversham, Oxi. 
Whiteside: Walter Jack, c/w R. W. Foatherstono, Faq. St. Peter's 


Road, Sheringham. 
Winall : Porierick Willian, ein F. 8. Clark, Fey. Il Thornley Strent, 
jeter ud aes ar 
Foyghs braun + (ieorge William, “ Woodlea,” Livndom Hill, Piecnington, 
ie, Molberhars: met 


Wallis: Harokl Vincent Gunn, 101 Bostock Avenue, 1 eterna eon 
Wittshire ; Moe John, ht Byriley Street, Burton-ou-'T ren 

Woolnongh + Christopher Arthur Edward, 131 Norwich fond, Iprwich, 
Wood : ‘oville ftlackwell, bid Arthur Streot. Derk 
Wriht ¢ ” Sabie Stanle . Gavile Ho., ae Flrimsl, Ceol 
Halters: Jikmn, ait Kies eo Hond, NW 

Willamea : Owen Derry, Harralenny, rectory, Beals 


Yori t_Frosderick George, “Varler,” 2 Oubville Avenue, Borslens, 
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“RECOGNISED SCHOOLS, 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Scholarships and prizes for 192) have been awarded 
as follows :— 
FourtA Year. 
Hor Teaveuwsd Sono.ansnir, EXO: FE. RL Arthor. 


Third Yeor. 
Hosas TRAVSLLISG ScHocansmir, £9) (awarded by the 
Liverpool Architectural Association): E. W. Martin. 
Leven Parces ie Ancurrecrvas: Jet Price, £15, divided 
between Edwin Williams and H. W. Prichard; 2nd 
Prise, £10, divided between Eo M. Fry and D, Brooke. 


Second Year. 
Two FLEA. Jarvis Teavetuse Scaotansuirs, £50 
each: J. H. Forshaw and Edwin Williams, 


Firat Year, 
Evans Mewontat Extaasecr ScuoLtansair, £30: EF HH. 
Higham 
it) ‘MIVERSITY STUDENTSHIP, £30) : Donald Bradshaw, 
Ancurtects’ Jovaxal Pame Essay (open to students in 
all vears}: H. 8, Sileack (2nd year atodent), 


Department af Ciee Deg, 
Leven Prucesix Tows Puasxiwo: tet Prize, £14, divided 
between BH. Ruther and KR. D. Jones: 2nd Prize, £10, 
divicted between SO, Hill and E. Reily. 


The following are the Examination Liste in the Faculty 
of Arte for Jane, 102) -— 


Decker oy K.Anew. (ld Regulatioas)\—Fixat Exami- 
pation: S. H, Laksminarasap 
DiPLowa 1s Axomrrecrvnn (Qld Regolatione): B. Butler. 
Dirvema ts Civic Destas; B. Butler, Re D. Jones. 
CRETIFICATE IN AncHITEcTrian (Old Regulations), Clase 
1.*—W. Beeston, W. T. Greenfield, W. BR. Jones, D, J. 
lows, E. A. Newton, T. Saliabury, H. E. Smith, F. 
Velarde, 5. E. E. Weaker. | 
‘i eepe! ij,—C. E. Azurdia, M. Fisher, BR. B. Havers, It. C. 
ult. 
CERTIFICATE t ARCHITECTURE (New siege 
laa J.—.1, 8, Allen, H. ¥. Billimoria, J. Blackett, E. 
Bridge, 1), Brouke, A. O. Chatterley, A. M. Chisholm, E. i. 
Cornes, J, H. Crowther, W, B. Edwards, J. H. Forshaw, 
E. M. Fry. E.. Fr ‘tt; PF. HB. Haswell, E, H. Hi. Highani,. 
H. Hirst, ¢. H. Hutton, L. Jehn, H. BH. B. Jones, 1. RB. 
Jones: K. H. Jones, T. E. Jones, C. BR. Knight, G, 8. Lewis, 
C.J. W. Lindley, 8. E. Mahon, E, W. Martin, Doris Muosker, 
Gi. Lt. Owen, J. Parry-Jones, L. A. G. Prichard, H. W. 
Prtehard, MM. Raafat, H. Roberts, H. it. Sime, Aa : 
Townsend, R. W. H. Vall, E. Williams, Harry Williams, 
Howard Williams, E.G. Woolley, T. Yoxall.* 


Duoner ov B.Ancu, 


Finest Examtnatios: F..N. Astbury, H. lL. Harton, 
Sarah J. Dewsnop, ©, A. Minoprio, H, A. Peters, (1.0. 
Shaw, T. T. Wills. — ia a. 

_Srooxp Examination: A. Allinson, E. H. Ashburner, 

. T. Bloodworth, D. L. Bridgwater, R. W. Donaldeon, 
7 | ie (ior, WwW. ¥. Jenkins, , H. Miller, J, H. L. (wen, 
H. G. Phillips, H. 8. Sileock, R. H, Taorner. 

Tomo Exawisation: J. 8, Allen, H. F. Billimorin, 
A. 0, Chatterley, A. McL. Chisholm, W. B, Edwards, J. bes 
Forshaw, E. Fry, FP. B. Haswell, E. A. OH. 


C. He Hatton, 1. John, H. Ho BL Jones, (. R. Knight, 
G. 8. Lewis, 5. E. ahie, E. W. Martin, G. L. Owen, J. 


“tual of dines, [.. A. O. Prichard, H. W, Frtehard, M. 
at, H. Roberta, R. W. H, Vallis, E. Williams, Howard 
Williamea, 

Fountu Examisxatiox, witn Honours ox AncerTEec- 
Traan Desix: E.R. Arthur, Gi. Cheekley, 1. BR, Tones, 
S. Welsh. | 


Es Tho atuderte ablaln Fees hota (roe the Intermediate Uxamination 


COMPETITIONS 


Ihriowa 1X ARCHITECTURE, 

Frest Examixation : A. Aspland, J. W. Caul, A. D. B- 
Cowley, R. E. 8. Dean, Doris E. Dixon, Beatrice M. Fitz- 

rald, H. L. Fox, M. Rowshdy, Frances T. Silcork, H. 
Thearlo, G. L Thomas, Maud A. M. Wall, Sheelah A. 
Wilkinson, L. Gi. Awinger, 

Srooxp Examination : TD, Bradshaw, Doris 1. Debert, 
G. C. Douglas, C. G. Edwards, G. E. 5. Ehrhardt, J, KR. 
Furbur, L. C. Howitt, O. H. H. Nuttall, Doris Oversby, 
C.J. Priestly, J, M. Taylor, Lf. ol Wahhaby. 

Tmap Exaursatioxs: J. Blackett, E. E. Bridge, D. 
Brooke, E. H. Cornes, J. A. Ceowther, E. Fryer, H. Hirst, 
R.A. Jones, T. E. Jones, C.J. W. Lindley, Doris Mosker, 
H. G, Simms, A. ©. Townsend, Harry Willlams, E.G. 
Woolley, T. Yoxall. 

Forrts Exaswmarios, wirn Dustrixotiow is Afour- 
TEoTunAL Desias: W. Elsworth. 


Manchester School of Architecture. 


The following Scholarships and Prizes for Seasion 1920-21 
have been awarded :— i 
Manchester District Institute of Builders’ Travelling 

_ Btudentahip (£120) to Mr. W. A. Owen. 

The R.LB.A. Jarvis Travelling Stodentahip (£50) to Mr. 
| k. A. Cordingly. 
Special prize given by Mr. Barlow for Town Planning 
(£10 10a.) to Mr. R. A. Cordingly. 
The Manchester Society of Architects give the following 
rizes :— 
The M.S. A. Prize for Measured Drawings (£20) to Mr. R.A. 
Cordingly, 
Special Prize for Measured Drawings (£12 125.) to Mr. 
oP. Holliday. 
Bradshaw Gaw Prize for Measured Drawings (£12 120.) to 
Mr. G. G. Qoarmbr. 
Reaumont Prize for Measured Drawings (£3 3s.) to Mr. 
RK. Byrom. 
President's Prize for the best Esany (£5 Oe.) to Mr. FE. 
Byrom, 

The following is a list of awards of bursaries and book 
prizes fo students of the Wrehitecture Section, Edinburgh 
College of Art, July 1921 — 

Two Taavecoxe Scnonansrs of £40 each on oo Ye 
tion of tive years’ course : Stewart Sim and Frank Wood. 

Henny Janvis Tnave.tino Stvpextsnir of So: 
William Sutherland. - 

Mison Teavecuxe Buesanmes: £10, J. Connel Pringle 
and William Allan Muir; £7 100, John 1D). Coventry and 
Fdwin H. H. Williams: £5, John A. Arthor, Archibald 
Craig, James A, Johnston and George L. H. Walls. | 

Boox Puizes: £2, Thomas B. Gibson: £2, James J. 
Gordon, Walter ‘T. Henderson, Perey W. A. Morton, 
Norman A. G. Neil, Thomas Scoon, Harry Slater, Law- 
rence H. Smart, William 1}. Mackenzie, und Laslie G. 
Thomsen; £1. Alex. 0. Cairns and Robert 5, Ellis. 


Robert Gordon's Technical College, Aberdeen. 

At the annual . adjudication held last month eleren 
candidates for the Diploma in Architecture granted by the 
Governor: of Robert Gordon's Technical College, Aberdeen, 
submitted works in aupport of their applications. The 
works were adjudicated te Mr. Poul Waterhouse, F.S.A., 
President RJ. 8. A., an representing the Scottish Education 
Department, and by a local Committee of Architects prac- 
tiaing in Aberdeen, All the candidates were sdjudged te 
have attained to diploma standard, their names ae a 
Kenneth H. Brown, Robert Galbraith, James RK. Maitland, 
Douglas Molyneux, Ian A. Moodie, Robert H. Morrison, 
William Peter, Donald C. Rac, Thomas 5. Sutherland, 
William L. Tavior, John Yeats. 


oti 


At the same time five post-diploma students submitted 
works with a view to having their diplomas endorsed in 
respect of m year of post-diploma study in the College. The 
endorsement was approved of in every case, the students 
concerned being :—James Donald, Charies KR. Gallie, George 
A. Mitehell, Alexander 3: Reid, William J, Taylor. 

In connection with the asacsement of diplomas, one or 
morte Jor! scholarships of considerable value will be 
awarded to the candidates ranking highest in order of 


merit. 
A travelling scholarship of £150 te at present being held 
by Mr, Joseph Addison. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Partick & Whiteinch War Memorial Competition. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competition because the Conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal In- 
stitute for Architectural Competitions. 





Chelmsford War Memorial Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition ‘are tnsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securinganamendment, In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 

Tax MacAuister, Secretary RI.B.A. 


The Council have appointed the following members 
to serve on the Competitions Committee for the 
Sossion 1921-22 -— 

The President (Mr. Paul Waterhouse), the Hon, Secre- 
tary (Mr. Arthur Keen), Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
Measure. W. H. Ansell, Henry V. Ashley, G, Leonurd Elking- 
ton, L. Home Guthrie, E. Vincent Harris, H. V. Lan- 
heater, F. Winton Newman, RK. M. Pigott, William A. Pite, 
T. Taliosin Rees, J. Doughis Seott, Septimus Warwick, 
Herbert A. Welch, W. G. Wilson. 

At their first meeting the Committee appointed the 
following officers :-— 

Chairman, Mr. W. G. Wilson; Vice-(Aairman, Mr- 
H. V. Lanchester; Hon. Seeretarica, Mesare, Henry V- 
Ashley and Herbert A. Welch. 


Auckland, N.Z.: Competition for War Memorial and 
Museum Building. 

Competitive designs are invited by the Council of 
the Auckland Tnstitute and Museum, and by the Auck- 
land Citizens’ War Memorial Committee, “ with the 
double object,” in the words of the Conditions, ~ of 
providing a noble and dignified bnilding suitable for 
the War Memorial of the City and Provincial District 
of Auckland, and which will also form a worthy re- 
pository for the collections of the Auckland Museum, 
including its unrivalled Maori treasures.” ‘The site ts 
on the Observatory Hill, Auckland Domamn—a large 
park of 200 acres, The cost of the building is not to 
exceed the following alternative amounts: (a) For a 





ij 
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building of perpanees fireproof erstnnicege atc 
(6) For a building of permanent fireproof materials 
with cach elevation, other than those abutting on in- 
ternal courts or areas or on the site of future extensions, 
faced with an approved building stone, £170,000, The 
designs will be judged and the award to the successful 
competitor made by the Council and the Committee 
jointly, with the assistance of architects of ability and 
standing, not competitors, who will be called in-in an 
advisory capacity, Premiums; First, £650 ; Second, 
£200: Third, £100. The premiated designs become 
the property of the Council of the Auckland Tnatitute 
and Museum and will be publicly exhibited with the 
other designs after the award. Under Clause 7 of the 
Conditions the promoters are not bound to engage the 
author of the winning design as architect, but it is 
understood that should an architect be engaged for 
the building, the author of the winning design will be 
given the work. Tf the author of the winning design 
is employed the premium will be deducted from his 
commission. The designs are to be in accordance 
with the by-laws of the City of Auckland. The pro- 
moters do not bind themselves to make an award, and 
will only do so from those designs which they deter- 
mine to be of sufficient merit and suitability. Designs 
must be in the hands of the Secretary of the Council, 
Mr. T. F. Cheeseman, Princes Street, Auckland, by 
the 26th February 1922. Mr. J. H. Gunson, Mayor 
of Auckland and President of the Auckland Institute, 
dems through the Secretary R.1.B.A. an invitation to 
architects in Great Britain to compete. The Con- 
ditions and Schedule of Requirements, together with 
the plan of site and levels, may be inspected at the 
K.T.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 








Staff for Royal Engineer Services. 


Applications are invited from gentlemen desirous of 
accepting temporary commissions on the “ Staff for Royal 
Engineer Services “ for a pod of two years. Candidates 
must porscea goo! techninal qualifications aa architects, 
eivil engineers, or surveyors. A thorough knowledge af 
Quantity Surveying ia cesential, Preference will be piven 
to candidates holding degrees, of diplomas of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and to ex-oflicers with war experience, 
The age of candidates must be between 2] and 30. A 
certificate of birth must accompany the application, 

Particulars ae regarda technical training and experience 
must be fornished with the of aay Logethor with two 
references aa to character, Applicants must be medical y 
fit and willing to serve at home or colonial stations. 

Successful candidates will be peed as Tem porar 
Tnspootors of Works with the rank of lieutenant, and wi 
be paid oft the rate of £200 per annum, plus Civil Servien 
bonus, amounting to £233: total, £433 perannum. Tho 
Civil Serviee bonus, however, varies with the cost af living 
and is Likely to decremee, They will not be eligible to 
receive any other Army allowance, except free passage 
oversena (if required) and travelling allowances. They will 
be required to provide themselves with service dress uni- 
form o« laid down forthe Staff for Royal Engineer Services, 
A grant towards the cost of provision of uniform will be 
made to officers who have oot previously held commissions. 

Applications should be addressed to The Secretary, War 
Oflen (F. Wid a a, W. 1. 
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A young Architectural Assistant is wanted for the Zangi- 
bar Gevernment.. He shauld be a. Pa bbic School hoy and 
have been trained in a good officr and have had afew yours’ 

t-articles expericnee. The salary is £400), rising to £500 
¥ annual increments of £25, with free first-class  ebiadal tale 
and no income tax. Uf married, Government would pay 
half his wife's passage. Four months’ lravoe at home after 
“0 months’ service, Free furnished quarters, He mud Ha 
be allowed to take @ certain amount af private work pro- 
vided thie does not interfere with his Government work, 
and if this were permitted it would add greatly to the value 
of the appointment. Zanzibar is hot, going to PL? in the 
hot weather, bot not too unhealthy, and the climate is very 
Pleasant from April to November. Cheap polo canbe hac 
and practically all other games. Applications should be 
en to Mr. John H. Sinclair, The Secretariat, 
nzibar. 





NOTICES. 
The following applications for clection have (been 
receiv Notice of any objection or other COMMuUnication 


respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 


submission to the Council prior to Monday Tth November, 


lez 
As FELLOWS; — 

Davinge: Wioiaw Ronger (4. 1904), 27 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster; and 63 Lewisham Park, 8, 
Bipputrs-Piscuanp: Cuaunes Hexuy [4. 1921], 9 
Staple Inn, Holborn W.C.2; and Eghamas Close, 

Beaconsiiold, Bucks, : 


ie | 
_ = 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN. 


Members, Licentiates and Students may insert aii- 
nouncements and make known their requirements in 
this column without charge. Communications must be 
aildressed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the full 
name and address. Where allonymity is desired, box 
numbers will be given and answers forwarded, 


Resumption of Practice. 
Mr. Ashley F. Benjamin [ 4.) bas now resumed practice, 
and has taken offices ab 69, George Street, Portman 
Square, W.1, Telephone: Mayfair 697. | 


Any members of the A.A. who desire to pe this club 
will be welcomed. ‘The club has been affilinted to the 
Herts County Hockey Association and a serio of mons 
matches is being arranged for the winter arason. Com- 
munication should be made with the honorary secretary at 
36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


AJLDILA. secks ltustion as Draghteman in Architect's office, 
feate’ experience in fog w at aml detail drawings and tracks, 
pod manmoring ex re | oo slat Beth rennaney aiek on Wi i 
willing qi ue [tetra E En gHiray i}: it low Lercoe p neiT., | 
feterented,—Addrese Bor 11h, c/a baceclacy Liha. a 

ASSOCIATE, Aghd 24, wihes to obtaln potion with a good firm, prefer: 
ahty with a view to: verb later —evenal lili Saka demand: rho 
Iie ty Awereas AA" elon, avec Ie Peas ely aot 
North America,—Addrese Bow 225, cjo Soereiary hLDA, c 

ALCHITRCTs Assets 5?.—Kngagement dreired, Asnoclaio, m satbernd 
Spectmens dranghtsmand p, ote, and mlerences, if required, at interview. 
Salary £4 104, of part time.—Address Box 2ts, c/o Soctetary K1.BA, 
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Frio. 1.—Lamport Hatin: Wear Frost. 
Fram o photograph kindly lent by tin proprietors af Cowntry Life, 


SOME NEWLY FOUND DRAWINGS AND LETTERS OF JOHN WEBB." 
By J. Aurrep Goren, F.S.A. LP]. 


AMPORT Hall, in Northamptonshire, has been the seat of the family of Isham since the end 

of the sixteenth century, when an ancestor of the present baronet moved thither from Pytch- 
ley and built himself a house. Bemg one of twenty children, he had adopted trade asa liveli- 
hood and was, according to his epitaph, once Governor of the English Adventurers in Flanders and 
thrice Warden of the Mercers of London: he died in 1595. His great-grandson, Sir Justinian Isham, 
the second baronet; succeeded to the property in the year 1651, and shortly afterwards contemplated 
the modernising of his house. Being a man of learning and of cultivated taste, he went to the most 
learned and cultivated architect of the time in the person of his friend, John Webb. Webb supplied 
him with the necessary drawings and details, which were accompanied by explanatory letters. Some 





of these drawings and letters have been preserved. They were considered of sufficient interest to be 
mentioned by Bridges in his history of the county as long ago as 1720, and it is not often that Bridges 
departs from the even tenor of his Wily through ancient records to call attention to ny such matter as 
‘the designs for a house. The drawings were valued by members of the family with antiquarian lean- 
ings, but to others they were unknown, and it is only within the last few months that they were brought 
to recollection again and, by the kindness of Sir Vere Isham, were placed at disposal for examination. 
They are m fact-of great interest, Tor they came direct from Webb's hand, they bear his signature and 
they are made alive through the explanatory letters which he sent with them. Beyond the light they 





* Kindly leot by Ble Vere Teliam, Mart. 
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Fic. 2.—Lamrout Hater. Wren's Dnawteo or THE New Fnuosr. 
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throw upon Webb himself, they show how an architect carried out his work in those days, and how he 
made himself responsible not only for the general design, but for the details of the mouldings as well. 
Yet withal much was left to the mason, Who carried out the work with little or no supervision. Indeed 
the means of locomotion of the period gave but little opportunity for an architect in London to superin- 
tend his work in the country. Instructions wore sent through the client and not direct to the workman, 
which was the less risky in this case inasmuch as Sir Justinian was a tian of knowledge and intelligence. 

The drawings and letters were sent by the carrier, and the former were enclosed, in oneinstance at 
least, in a paste-board cage wherein they were sewn up. ‘The letters give us, incidentally, a little 
information as to Webb's practice, His office was in Scotland Yard, Westminster. He was doing 
work for the Earl of Peterborough at Drayton, in Northamptonshire, indeed there is a drawing of a 
chimney-piece there by Webb in the Burlington-Devonshire collection at the R.1.B.A. He was also 
engaged on some work at Belvoir Castle, in Leicestershire, and at Lord Dacre’s in Kent, These are- 
chents whom he happens to have occasion to name. But in addition to architectural work, Webb, as 
he himself tells us, undertook to advise his clients in the matter of pictures, statues and other works of 


art; and here we find him giving very sensible advice to Sir Justinian in respect of certain Italian 
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pictures npon which the baronet had his eye. A quaint touch is introduced where he fears leat Lady " 
Isham's modesty may be shocked by the nude, and it is interesting to find how unchangeable has the 


British matron been throughout the ages. 





- Fro, 3.—Ptan axp Section for THE Wixos 
(Added about 1722 to Webh's block. which is the intermediate unooloured portion) 





Fio, 4.—ELEVATION aNbD SECTION OF THe DeErosiTroRY 
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The letters speak for themselves, but it has seamed desirable to preface each one with a few notes 
explanatory of its contents. 
Lerrer I. 
This letter is dated from Seotland Yard on 19th June, 1654. The particular “* moulds" and 
“ schitzo ” which accompanied it are not identifiable, but there is an elevation of half the central 
projection of the front to a scale of 5 feet to 3 inches, which may be theschitzo referred to; ifso, the 
upper storey was subsequently modified. 


This 

For his Honored flriend 8° Justinian 

ae K' and Baronctt. 

F 
T have sent you downe by the Carier as many moulds as his short returne would permitt with a schitzo 
of the front as you desired, by the next you shall receive the whole front, with a portico added weh you 
may take or leave at pleasure, though I am for it, it being a great ornament & much usefull, & I will so 
ordered yt that it shall not appeare temple like. [approve of all your proceedings & have ordered the 
moulds & drawings accordingly. I shalbe more large in my next, the caricr’s stay not permitting mee 
time to enlarg my selfe at my present, however I shall remayne 
yo" assured freind 
| tO serve vou 
Scotland Yard — Joux Ween. 
June 19" 1654. 


Letrer It. 

Tins is also dated from Scotland Yard, about a month later than the last. The design for the 
front is given in Fig. 2; the design, that is, for the central part thereof (see also the photograph, 
Vig. 1). It would appear that the central part is all that can be attributed to Webb. His drawings 
for the house refer to this portion only, and other evidence points to the two wings having been added 
about the year 1782. The upper windows are much smaller than in the assumed schitzo of letter 
No, [., and they were carried out as here drawn. he porch is drawn on three small pieces of paper, 
one for the front, cut close to the drawing in order that it might be applied to the principal drawing ; 
one for the side view and the third for the plan ; it was not built, however. The owner of Belvoir Castle 
at this time was John, eighth Earl of Rutland, who, according to his biographer, “ had the good conduct 
to disengage Inmself from the extravagancies of those times.’ Nevertheless the Parliament in 1649 
ordered his castle of Belvoir to be demolished, and that the damage so caused should be referred to 
the Council of State. The claim for compensation was apparently put at £1,500, but without success. 
Tf the figure named represented the whole damage, the destruction could not have been great. But 
whatever it was it necessitated repairs, and apparently Webb was employed to superintend them. 

4 [Single sheet. No address.] 

T have sent you downe by Richard Branson the designe for the front of your intended building at 
Lamport in which I suppose is fully observed what you advised mee of, only in the second windows I 
have varied, because if made above 4 fo. high as here drawne they will never have that gracefulnesse as: 
now they beare, and at that proportion they will yeild light sufficient for your rooms, whereof you need 
not doubt. 1 have sent also the draught for a porch, which wilbee much better and morecomodious then 
without one, and adds the more variety to the work, the orderthereof being nevertheless preserved. | hope 
ete long to visitt you at Lamport, and what you shall determine in the meane while, I shall either satistie 
you uppon the place, orulter it, ifneeds bee, 1 beginn my journey hence, god willing on munday next 
for Belvoir castell, intending to bee with you either the latter end of the next weeke, or at farthest the 
weeke following, certaine time I cannot pitch uppon, in respect I know not how long I shalbe detained 
at Belvoir. In the meane while give mee leave to subseribe my selfe 


st 
Scotland Yard ! eal fireind to serve 
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Fia. 6.—Conmstce of THE CHIMNEY-Prece Is THE Musto Room. 


The note at the left-hand bottom corner reads: “* Revaile mould 
in the table of the lower fireese betwixt the festoons.” 
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Fro. 7.—Ptax or tak Derostroy axp Derar or its Doon 
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Letter IT. | 
This letter is dated 22nd February, 1654 (that is 1655 according to our method of reckoning). 
During the seven months which had elapsed since the last letter was written the design had been defi- 
nitely accepted, and no doubt the foundations and a certain height of walling had been carried out. 
Webb's work consisted of a new block replacing a portion of the old house—the rest of the Elizabethan 
building was suffered to remain, and it survived until about 1820 (except so far as affeetad by the wings 
added to Webb's part), when it was pulled down and replaced by a new building in the Elizabethan 
style of the period, designed by Henry Hakewill. ‘This in its turn was rebuilt in later years, but that 
(as the novelists say) is another story. Webb must have made a plan, but it is not to be found. There 
is, however, a plan (and section) made for the erection of the wings, which shows, by the uncoloured 
portion of the mam front, the extent of Webb's work (Fig. }). The original porch, hall and sereens 
of the old house are included, but the reader must imagine for himself the remainder, which extended 
nearly as faras to where the section is drawn. He must also delete the left-hand stairease, which is 
part of the scheme for the alterations : the other (of which two flights of seven steps are indicated) 
was the actual principal staircase. 
" The moulds for all your stoneworke” are preserved, and some of them are given in Fig. 5. 
They inelnde, as a matter of fact, all the mouldings from the ground up to the rail over the 
balusters, and are given on cight sheets of paper. They are signed “ John Webb,” and are dated 1654, 
although not dispatched until February 1655. “ The designes for the inside of your roome and chimney 
peees ” are for the large room with a door in the centre of the front. & room two storeys in height, now 
called the “musie room.” The designs are reproduced in Figs. 8, 10, 11,12, and the charming drawing 
of the chimney-piece itself in Fig, 18. They can be compared with the photograph of the same room 
in Fig. 14. The chimney-piece was executed as Webh drew it, but the lower part of the walls was 
eventually panelled in oak, and the upper part, as will be gathered from a later latter (No. IV.)}, was 
carried out to a different design by French workmen ; the foundation of the altered design is probably 
due to Webb, as well as the oak panelling, but his drawings are not fortheoming. Whothe Mr. Marshall 
was whom Webb wished to employ for the enrichmonts of the chimnev-piece, I do tiot know, bat he 
Was evidently a skilfnl man, and his memory may have been preserved in connection with other work. 
The Earl of Peterborough, whose convenience influenced Webb's arrangements and made the time 
of his visit to Lamport uncertain, was Henry, the 2nd Earl, who was seated at the ancient hionse of 
Drayton in Northamptonshire, about 15 miles off Lamport. The only work at Drayton identified 
as Webb's is a chimney-piece, of whiely his original drawing is preserved in the Burlington-Devonshire 
collection at the library of the Institute. 
The drawings sent with this letter were so many that they were sewn up in a pasteboard cover. 
This 
For the Honored 8" Justinian Isham Kt and 
Baronet at Lamport 
: Northamptonshire. 


I have sent you by Branson the carrier the moulds forall your stoneworke on y* outside of yo" building, 
likewise y* designes for > inside of your roome & chimney peece which I have not yett made aswell 
because I expect ere long to bee with you, as likewise it being time inmough, though if the chimney be sett — 
in hand it were not much amisse because it will aske longer time in working then those things weh are of 
timber, I meane ye lower part thereof wch T would have either of yo" Northamptonshire stone or Port- 
land, & because of ye enrichments I would Wish it were wrought here in Towne by Mr. Marshall, Idid ° 
thinke ere this to have seene but ye Ea: of Peterborough having not sent for me as waa determined [ am 


Ffebr. ye 22" 1654. Yo" assured ffreind to serve you 
you shall receive ye things Joux Wene. 
gowed up in a past bord. 
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(Webb's tithe ta“ The sidv next the windowea.'") 








Lerrer TV, 


Dated April 11th, 1655, and directed on the cover to be left ut the Ram in Smithheld for Branson 
the carner. The drawing referred to in the first paragraph is given in Fig. 9, and is the only one 
connected with this letter. But the letter itself is interesting, both in regard to the directions for the 
-tnasons (whose presumptuous doubts as to the proportions of the mouldings Webb brushes brusquely 
aside), and to his remarks on the employment of French workmen. _ The references to the heada 
standing on the cornice and to the “ statues in the neeehes ” (nithes) are readily explained by the 
drawings. These particular embellishments were, however, not finally adopted ; in spite of Webb's 
objection to the employing of Frenchmen, the actual detail of the ceiling tends to the eonelusion that 
they were employed. That Webb designed the framework of the altered design seems clear, not only 
from the soberness of its disposition, but from the sentence in which he says “* Which way you resolve 
for the ornaments of your great room I desire to hear, that I may accordingly send you the moulds.” 
The letter concludes with a bit of gossip about polities doubtless very acceptable to the country 
squire. n 
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Fro. 11,—Tae Music Room: Nonra Exn. 
(Webb's title is" The End next the Howac,’’) 
This 
For his Honored ffreind & Justinian Isham 
K* & Baronett at Lamport 
| : _ Northamptonshire. 
Leave this at the Ramme in Smithfield with 
cf the carrier, 
ff you make the Quoines of yo" building only rustick (as T remeraber you said you wou an , 
bee just after the manner enclosed cae Bir 1. butif the whole front Bas tastiek Pcie sberis the Jestapa 
then must they bee after the schitzo 2. the rusticks dying ag* the window iambs os therein expresst. 


#3 


ot4 
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flor the moulds lett not the masons trouble themselves about the proportions, but take care they 
worke them truly as they are made, lett them band their walls at every five or six course interchangeably 
with band stones, weh are stones lying quite thorough the thickness» of the walla: that they make their 
quoine stones all of one stone if possible, that their walls are wrought lovell by even courses, & that they 
bring them upp plumbe that they overhang not, that they give them sufficient nferter & wett the stones 
well with water as they sett them that they may incorporate the better, that ye cornices have as much 
bedd as projection y' is goe as much into ye walls at least as the saile of ve mould, these directions T 
would have them ares 

I tike well for ye lower part of the chimney peece to bee of Weldon stone &if Tcann possibly by ye 
next returne I will send you downe the moulds for it, at farthest in Easter weeke, the upper part [ would 
wish rather of Joyners worke then plaister for it will stand much neater, and not bee ao subiect to 
casualties as plaister, yet plaister wilbe cheaper, & if you resolve so to doe. Dsee no reason but the cornices 
about the roome may be so likewise if yo" workman will secure ye standing of ye heads upon ye lower 


most, weh I doubt. 


As for yo" french workman I desire alwaies to employ our own countrimen, for by emploiment 
those grow insolent & these for want thereof are deiected, supposing they are not accompted ablo to 
performe when indeed it is only want of encouragement makes them negligent to study because a better 
conceite of foreiners as had then of themselves, £ say not this in disaffection to strangers for I love 
them, as I should expect the like from them if [ were abroad but only that our owne natives may be 
nsed to good workmanshippe and enioy the benefitt their country affords, howsoever if the man bee able 
in gods name employ him rather then bee at charge to bring one from London especially if you intend 
statues in the neeches as | designed, but then also lett him cast them for you out of Antique moulds for 
ffrench fashions are you know fantasticall, Concerning ye Dutchman's paintings I will give vou an 
accompt. Which way you resolve for ye ormaments of yo" great roome I desire to heare that I may 
accordingly send you ye moulds. That we shall have a warre with firance is doubted but wee feare 
them not. Tam 

ae 
Yo" assured freind to serve 
you 


Aprill ye Gth 1655. Joux Wen, 


Lerrer V. 


Dated April 16th, 1655, that is, five days later than the last, in which it was promised that the 


mouldings of the chimney-piece should be speedily sent. The promise is now redeemed, and four sheets 
of details ore despatched, all signed “John Webb” and all but one dated 1655 (see Fig. 6). The 
reference to my Lord Dacre’s house in Kent is, no doubt, to Chevening, which is reputed to have been 
designed by Webb's master and kinsman by marriage, Inigo Jones. The latter half of the letter is 
entirely concerned with pictures as to the purchase of which he advises his friend and client, Sir 
Justinian, not without some regard to the possible prejudices of his lady. 


Tits 
For his Honored ffreind S* Justinian 
Tsham K* & Baronett at 


nt 


Lamport. 


Thave sent you downe all ye moulds for ye Chimney poece as well for ye playster as stone worke, I have 
heard of Mr Lee and y* hee is a good workman, but I cannot aay it of my owne knowledge because yett 
hee hath not beene employed by mee, When you resolve for bot erat xpom] aliatiaond youl ye CoaRIOe 
for it, the Cartooses in which should bee of stone (not timber) because it agrees better with plaister. 
ffor ye proportion of ye roome [ suppose you need not much feare it for I am now making ornaments 
of Wainscott fora roome in Kent for my Lo: Dacres weh is Sl:fo: long 22: broad & 24:fo: high weh 
height If I forgett not yo" is to bee, liccause ye Cornice wch makes yo Ceeling I have reduced to that 
height, his roome is very noble & hee bestows much cost upon it, but Iam confident yo" wilbe more 
proportionable. Normandy ylasse is here at 45° ye case, Whether you buy it in London or not I 
would have it cutt out at yo" owne house otherwise you wilbee cosened, & it may bee carryed anfe inough. 
Thave beene with Mr Wase, whose paintings & prises ye enclosed note will shew you: that of Vandikes 
is a pretty thing but hath beene much spoiled, though indifferently repaired, The Lueretia is by @ 
genuine hand, it hath heene likewise very much spoiled, & not so well made good. The copy after 
Titian quoad & copy is tollerable but I should suppose it not ao pleasing to yo! Ladye because of ye 


Aprill ye 16: 
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naked woman init. That after Guercino though it bee very hard yett mee thinks might well be placed 
over ye dore in yo" roome betwixt ye first window & Coeling, at weh height much of ye hardness would 
hee taken off. There is & freind of mine hath a much better copy after Titian & lower prised of ve dying 
Lucrecia weh at your coming to Towne you may seo. There is also a merchant in London hath lately 
brought several paintings out of Italy aswell copyes as originalle woh you may also see, in ye meane 
while T will see you & give you my opinion, I have no more at present but remaine 
Yo! assured fireind to serve you 

Jous WeErn, 
L655. 
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Lerrer VI. 

Dated May 3lst, 1655, about six weeks after the last, and mostly concerned with directions to the 
masons. There is also some advice about the projection of the chimney-breast in the “great room,” 
aml about the purchase of pictures. Webb concludes by promising a visit if either Belvoir or his own 
oceasions ¢all him Lamport way. The Mr. Sergency mentioned at the beginning is no doubt the 
Thomas Sargenson who wrote to Sir Justinian for certain instructions on August 19th, 1655, and in 
asking for decisions conveyed adviee. The instructions sought for related to the return front of Webb's 
block, at its right hand or southern end ; a rough sketch of it is given and evidently no wing was then 
contemplated, His letter is dated from Coventry, yet the superseription says “ Leave this with Mr. 
Thomas Hill near Harp and Ball below Charing Cross to be sent as aforesaid." Sargenson was 
apparently a contractor masmuch as his enquiries refer both to mason's and carpenter's work. He 
appears to have been a man of good position, for he seals his letter with a coat of arms—a chevron 
between three dolphins embowed. There is no record of what the advice was which was approved by 
Webb in this letter of May 81st. 

This — 
For the much Honored 8" Justinian Isham 
K' and Baronett at Lamport 

a Northamptonshire 


In answer to yo" of the 28th instant, the advise woh Mr Sergency gives you is without peradventure the 
best & I would advise you to follow it, yet not with ye stones drawne archwise upon a straight line, but 
wrought to ye sixth part of a circle weh is called a scewne arch asin the margent. This should take ye 
springing from ye outmost bredth of ye windowes and bee wrought over yo upper member of yo" cornice 
us this schitzo willdirect. It must bee brought upp wholy in the thicknesse of ye wall yetso that on ye 
< outward part it may bee hidd by the Asteler, & on ye inside the plaistering will 
| keepe it from being seene, as for ye buttment at ve Angles you need not feare, itis 
a ay == _~—s sulficient without dispute, yett in case you follow not this way but lay discharges 
Ne = of timber you lett those timbers be piteht on every syde & at ye ends with pitch, 
al and lett them also be layd in Lome whereby ye morter may not corrode them, this 
Bi The Anders is also a very good way but in no wise so permanent as the other, Your masons 
Al The Arch 5 Bi must bee sure to make your cornices lye at least as much in the thicknesse of the 
CD ye = Sop Walls os they project outwards, ye more ye better and more perpetuall, Concern- 
thickness of ye call ing ye chimney in ye great roome to have it after ye flemish manner carryed on 
| : : Cartooses, for that is it you meane, | noe way like for from those Cartooses upv 
there wilbe such a break into ye roome that will admitt no correspondency to ye rest, besides such 
chimneys are fare more subiect to smoake then any other, The tniieieeoe of ye wall is so sufficient that 
if you will it may come forth but 3: or 4: inches into ye roome {paper injured] betweene and if it come 
out §: or 10: ynches at weh proportion if I forgett not it is drawne it wilbe much mors graceful then 
when of ye least scantling. my design is. after ye Italian manner. [am gladd you have the peece of 
Vandike it is a pretty thing thongh spoyled, and T would always advise you rather to buy principals 
then Copyes, though they are somewhat deerer yet are they of farr more esteeme & hee that buys cann 
hardly bee «looser. Normandy glasse holds very deare at about 40° the case, wee are likely to have 
peace with firance sodainly & then it wilbe cheaper, [I shall very shortly upon my returne to Towne 
send you an example. [shalbe absent hence till Saterday senight, by y* next returne after weh I shal 1 


send you a peece of ye said glasse, and if either Belvoir or my occasion els calla me your way, you shall 
not fale to bee visited hy - . ‘ 
bei 


| yo" fasured fireind to serve 
ga Ae oat you 


: Lerren VIL. 

There 13 an interval of more than two years between the last letter and this, which is dated 
llth June, 1657. The enlargement of the house was presumably approaching completion, and attention 
was now being given to its adjuncts, for this letter and the two which follow are largely concerned 
with a gateway.. They also deal with a “ depository," of which more presently. | 


Joux Were 





Fico. 13.— Commyer-Frece ts THe Music Room 
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The “ designe for yo" gate" is shown on Fig. 15, and on it are marked the letters of reference 
in connection with the full size drawings of its mouldings. There is another and evidently earlier 
design for the same gate, on which are shown alternative finials on the top of the pillars, one being 
a swan (the crest of the Ishams) and the other a cartouche with strapwork. It is clear that Sir 
Justinian preferred his erest, for he has put an impression of it in sealing wax on the drawing as a 
guide, and in the subsequent drawing, that which is here illustrated, this impression has been faithfully 
copied. On the back of the earlier drawing are some sketches in pencil of an urn as finial, and also 
of the depository and its obelisk. The inference to be drawn from these sketches is that on one of 
is visits Webb and his elient diseussed the design for the gateway, and that Webb turned the drawing 
over in order to sketch an alternative finial. The conversation then turned on the depository, and 
Webb sketched his idea then and there on the same pivee of paper. 

After dealing with the gate this letter proceeds to the depository and its obelisk, which aro 
illustrated in Figs. 4,7. From the note beneath the design of the door (Fig. 7), which reads, “ The 
dore leading into the chapell, in greater forme,” it is to be inferred that the depository was to be 
attached to the church, for there is no chapel in the house, and that it was in fact a sort of mausoleum. 
In the sentence of the letter where Webb says “ flor to ascend by three steps into it from the channel 
I like well,” presumably he wrote “ channell ” by error for “chapel.” There is no record of the 
depository ever having been built, nor any reason to suppose that it was. With regard to the gate, 
the remaining letters imply that it was actually carried out, but there iz no trace of if left, and it was 
not one of the two gateways shown on an old print as being close to the house and leading out of a 
large forecourt, now obliterated. 

This 
For his much Honored ffreind 8 
Justinian Isham K' & Baronett 
at Lamport 
Northamptonshire 
Honored 5" 
T have sent you the Designe for yo" gate with the moulds belonging to it vountersigned with letters in 


PF rire and as I have ordered it there will not bee ANY One joint serene thorough ont ye whole worky 
thereof, 


The Coping for your wall I cannot send you untill | have the tust thicknesse of yo" wall, So also 
the moving dores of yo" House cannot be designed untill I receive from you the iust heights é bredths 
of them: but the manner of ye movi ng dore for your gate I have drawne & sent also the mould thereof 
aa you will perceive by the papers I have sent you likewise the designe for your depository, and round 
about the Obilisque have planed a stepp to knee! or sett on, and it may have also one core | the sides of 
your wall, but then the passage wilbe somewhat narrow, the gray marble cannot bee wrought without 
loynts lying plaine without mouldings, but the ioynts shalbe cast eo conveniently both for banding the 
worke and order, that if they bee neat! y rubd they will not bee unsightly, the vaulting of the coverture 
[ would advise of brick, and the dore leading into it grated with iron ax 1 have designed, whereby it will 
agree well with the rest of the worke, ffor to ascend by throe steppes into it from the channel) T like 
well also yo vault underneath, the windowes whereof may bee ordered as vou write. The outside should 
be rustick as I havo drawne it for so the Ancients used, but it may bee made plaine if you will. Betwixt 
yo" & vy of the Ascension Mentioned by you wilbe this difference that ia round within and octangnlar 
without, yo" an octagon within & cireular without, | shall desire to know how you like it, being it is 
rarely new and will take well, On the topp of the abelisque I place an Urne most proper for your 
intention. Ihave nothing else at present but subeerihe ; 

= | yor assured ffreind to serve 
J une ye 11% you 
1657. | 
Letrer VIO. 
Dated 22nd June, 1657, It deals with points in connection with the gate, arising during the 
earrying out of the work. These must have been raised in a letter from Sir Justinian, in whieh he 
also made Some suggestions as to adding pilasters to the depository. Webb appears throughout 


Joux Werne 





Fio. 14.—Tue Music Room as Now ExXDaTING. 
Pro 6 plategragl cliedly lent by the proprictor of Contry Life. 


the correspondence to have been very accommodating in regard to his client’s suggestions. He 
rarely vetoes them outright, but either hints at his own preference or leaves the questions for dis- 
cussion at their next meeting. In this instance he contents himself with pointing out that the 
pilasters will add to thé cost. 
Honored Sr 
The side of the Peers next the garden are to bee brought upp directly square as in the Draught, the 
outward part thereof consists of a pillar & a pillaster on each side thereof, the pillasters advance 
“ix inches (weh is halfe ye Diameter) from the naked of the wall, and the piller is likewise to bee sett 
6: ynehes also before them, as ye mason will easily finde by ye acale : And the peers on ve garden side 
are likewise to rise 6 yn. from ye naked of the wall on that syde. because you cann have no stepps lett 
the piller have « plinth of stone under it 9: inches high whereby from the ground to the underside of the 
Architrave wilbe 8: fo—3 yn. and so mach should the height of ye wall bee from the ground to ve 
topp of the coping, but if you thinke the wall will then bee too high, lett the topp of the coping runne 
levell with the upper rustick, I have made the mould for the coping of such height as it may answer 
justly to the height of the rustick for so it will gracefully die against it, or the space betwixt the sayd 
upper rustick and the Architrave as you shall determine your height of the wall. If you shall make 
yo" depository with pillasters it may bee made without ioynts being seen, but it wilbe more chargeable 
in ie gah of the ornaments of the pullers, but of this more may bee sayd when you resolve, in the meane 
time T rest 


iSingle sheet—no address. | 


yo" assured fireind to serve you 
June ye 22" 1657 Joux Weus. 


. 


Th note, part of which appears near the 
age or Gas according as the height is 


right-hand bottom corner, 
betwixt the levell of the ga 
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reads “ This height of Lf. 6 yn may beo either 
rden and the walke without, John Webb") 
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SOME NEWLY FOUND DRAWINGS AND LETTERS OF JOHN WEBER 


Lrerrer IX. 
This is the last letter of the series, and is dated 27th June, 1657. It is chiefly concerned with 
the gute, but mentions the depository towards the end, as to which, he says, he has:no time to answer 
Sir Justinian's particulars, but * when you goe about,” he adds, he will be “ very large therein.” 
However large he was, it would seem that the idea of building the depository never came to fruition. 


This 

For his Honored ffreind 8° Justinian 

Isham K* & Baronett in Lamport 

| Northamptonshire 

Lett this letter bee left. with the Carrier that 

goes by Lamport on Thursday, hee lies at 

the Rarome in Smithfield, 

Honored 5* . | 

The inclosed you had received last weeke if the party you intrusted had come for them. The mouldings 
of the gute are lusty inough for their worke els you should have had other & for the gathering of some 
greene it is not amisse, it being a symptome of Antiquity yo' chamferd rustick peers are 60 Common that 
I would have you not lay ont any charge thereon, & for the agreement with yo" rustick Qoyns it is not 
materiale Diversity i im tustick worke beimg most commendable, 

Upon receipt of yor of ye 22th I have opened my answere to yo" former because therein you say 
the thickresse of the wall may bee altered at pleasure so th' whereas I had before reduced it to 2:fo: I 
huve altered it to 18; yn whereby ye pitch of vo" coping will fall the better. 

I am now unexpectedly leaving London so th' my time to answere your particulars about the 
Depository is cutt short, when you goe about I shalbe very lurge therein in ye interim you may sett 
downe what notes concerning it you please & I doubt not to satisfie you fully therein, You may be 
confident if any occasion brings me that way hee shall not faile to attend you, who is 

yo" assured ffreind to 

June ye 27th 1657, serve You 

What happened after June, 1657, m connection with the work at Lamport there are no records 

to show. These nine letters, together with the drawings mentioned in them, are all that have been 

preserved. Both Sir Justinian and Webb lived on for another seventeen years, dying within a few 

months of each other, Webb on 50th October, 1474, at the age of 63, and Sir Justinian on 2nd March, 

1674-5, at the age of 64. But the letters and drawings, neatly supplementing each other, throw a 

welcome light not only on Webb and his work, but on the methods by which an architectural practice 
was carried on in the middle of the 17th century. 


Jonx WEag, 


CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS BY JOHN WEBB PRESERVED AT LAMPORT HALL. 
1, 1a, Two sheets; formerly gummed to make one, show- 6 Full size profile of the mouldings below the windows 


ing half the elevation of the central projection of the of the ground floor, with numbers on them referring 
west front, to a scale of 3-Sth in. tothe foot, No title to drawing No. 7. Signed by Webb. On the back 





* ristick.” 





nor writ 
On the back of la is a pencil aketeh for the quoins 


are further sketches for the quoins and * 
(Fig. 5.) 


and“ rustick,” and aleo the upper partoftwocolumns 6 Architrave and friexe of the windows, full size, with 
with a human figure indicated between them. These reference numbers. Signed by Webb. 
sketches are probably hw Wodb and the whole drawing 7. Key clevation of the lower part of the front, with 


is perhaps the “ schitze " mentioned in Lotter I. 

A careful drawing of the front, with its below. 
No title, but signed “John Webb.” — See 5 feet to 
the inch, "This is the thosign as ana on ge the 
(Fig. 2.) 


8. 


numbers corresponding with those on § and 6, 

Profile of consoles supporting the cornice of the 
windows, entitled “ Cartoose for the windows at S' 
Justinian Isham’s. 1654. Lamport.” Full size. 


8, $4, 3b. Front elevation, aide elevation, and plan of the ® Front of the last, fullsize: Dated! 1654 and signed by 
The sdekieg | ; 
pei soa srg Naa gi ened by W ok = 10, Architrave and frieze of the main cornice, full size. 
4. Another elevation of half the front, slightly different | Dated and signed by Webb. : 
from the others, and to # smaller scale, 6 fect to 14 11.- The main cornice, full size. Dated 1654, and signed 


inches, No writing, but the drawing is probably by 
Webh, 


by Webb. 


12. One of the balusters, full size. Dated and signed. 


562 


13, Monidings above and below the balusters, full size. 
Dated and signed, 

14. Drawing to show the treatment of the quoins and 
rustick, with a note in Webb's writing. ‘This ix the 
drawing referred to in Letter IV. No scale. (Fix. 9.) 

15. A rough sketch—“ rude trick “—of the (south) end, 
sent by Thomas Sargenson, waking for instructions as 
to its treatment in certain particulars, Dated 1th 
August, 1655. ‘This drawing is interesting as showing 
that Webb's building only compriced the central por- 
tion of the present front. The total length of the 
end corresponds with the depth of the central block 
fshownin Fig. 3), There ia no indication of a wing 
against this enc, 

16.17,18. The four sides of the great room, now called 
the music room, to a ecale of 4 feet to H inch: all 
signed by Webb, (Figs. 8, 10, LI, 12.) 

19. The chimnoy-picee in the great room. (Fig. 13.) 

20, 21, 22, 23. Mouldings of the chis ney-pioee, full size, 
All dated 1655 and signed. (Fig. 6.) 
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4. Drawing of a gateway “ ffor §' Justinian Isham at 
Lamport.” oppears to be a preliminary design 
with alternative finials on the piers. On the back 
aro pencil sketches for the depository, ete. On the 
front an impression of a seal with the Isham crest, 
Working drawing for the same gateway, with letters 
referring to the full size details, Signed by Webb, 
(Fig. 15.) | 
26,27. Full sizo details of the last with reference letters. 
Both dated 1647 and signed, 
23, A template of the wall coping, in paper. | 
£8. Plan of the “depository mentioned in Webb's 
letters. Elevation of “the doro leading in to the 
chapel.” No title, but «igned by Webb, (Fig. 7.) 
$0. External cleyation an section of the depository. 
Identified by references in the letters. No title. but 
signed by Webb, | (Fig. 4.) 


25. 


There ere other drawings relating to the house, but they 
aro mainly, if not entirely, by other bands than Webb's. 





esa Herman Haig, born at Katthamra,in the Island of Cotland, in 1835; long resident at “Gravahurst,"' Haslemere, 


Surrey; died at Southsea, 23rd August 1021. Laid to rest 


THE opportunity of contributing this brief apprecia- 
tion of the life and work of Axel Haig to the pages of 
the R.-B-A. Jovenan is an honour which I recounise 
and willingly accept. It is a small tribute to his 
memory in acknowledgment of a great example of 
ability and thoroughness, I enjoyed his valued friend- 
ship during a lifetime, so to speak, our Acquaintance 
commencing about fifty years ago, or pe rhaps a little 
after my stay at Westminster with, Str William 
Emerson, who had been a pupil of William Burges, 
Haig was not employed by Se i ON assistant till 
after he had been working for nine veo in Scotland 
Yard under Ewan Christian. Since Haig went to live 
at Haslemere he travelled abroad frequent ly, and 
mostly met him at social tuitherings now and again in 
London, and we occasionally corresponded. Thua ] 
became familiar with his work and charming person- 
ality, chiefly distinguished by singular modesty. 
Throughout our long xequaintance | found him « Inist 
lovableman,entirelyfreefrom egotism. On no instance 
habit among people of artistic temperament, of decry- 
ing or lightly alluding to the work of one’s fellow crfte- 
men. In writing this notice [am not unmindful that 
time is needed to form a correct judgment upon any 
man's relative value, but perhaps I may safely predict 
that his drawings, lithographs and etchings will hold 
their own in the future, outliving recurring changes of 


taste and surviving not a few passing fashions. Such 


a reputation is unlikely to prove ephemeral, being too 
firmly hased on outstanding merit und dexterous kill. 
Haig made no claim to batpats with painters, but his 
architectural draughtsmanship ranks without a doubt 
among the foremost of his time, whether abroad or at 
home, and in some respecta his graphic capability re- 


in Graywwood Parish Churchyard, near Haslemere, 8.1-P.] 


mains unique, No other British contemporary sur- 
passed him in his particular province. Haig. always 
free from trickishness, was invariably exact, reliable 
and painstaking. Certainly his work was brilliant, 
marked by a fine sense of colour, He recognised the 
relative values of light and shade, the importance of 
texture and the limitetions of his medium. The brush, 
lithographic pen, needle or pencil were tastefully em- 
ployed, whether expressing hig conceptions or reeord- 
ing his impressions. His judgment was seldom at 
fault eo to compositions in the mass or choice of the 
best points of view. Ingisting on technical details in 
architectural subjects, he exhibited great breadth of 
handling. Haig also possessed the intuitive gift of 
being able to place accessory figures rightly, and what 
is mor, the people introduced into his pictures are 
ulwave exquisitely drawn, true to scale, helpful to the 
perspective and fittingly costumed, No startling stage 
eflects occur, nor prancing horses and other disturbing 
" movies,” "The wecessories in Haig’s perspectives are 
subordinated with due regand to proper relations, His 
scholarly knowledye of architecture is undoubted, 
though he was not given to punctilious lecturing or 
eelf-assertion. The essentials of style are self-evident 
in his faithful portraits of buildings, often showing ex- 
ceedingly elaborate pieces of craftsmanship without 
employing u needless line. Haip’s sketches of seulp- 
ture and statuary leave nothing to be desired. He was 
no postulate impressionist, and his. productions are 
enjoyable to live with, which cannot be claimed for 
the vagaries of the Cubists and Neo-Vorticists of to- 
day. Hnig’s methods were entirely his own, direct in. 
aim, and simply natural in execution, His landscapes 
und trees are first rate, the result of study and love of 
the beautiful ; consequently his work is stimulating, 


THE CAREER AND WORK OF AXEL HAIG, R.P.E, 


On leaving school, Axel Haig served in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard at Karlskrona, studying naval arehi- 
tecture. From thence he obtained a situation at Port 
Glascow on the Clyde, Here he diversified his hoat- 
building engagements by erecting a house for the head 
of his firm, Mr. Lawrence Hill, who proved to be an 
enduring patron and friend. The great ambition of 
Haiz's youth was subsequently realised by obtaining 
work in London, where he fortunately became asso- 
ciated with some of the leading spirits of the Victorian 
Gothic Revival, This congenial enterprise afforded 
precisely the opportunity Haig most desired. By 
sheer ability he soon became able to prosper his 
Inhsters: projects. In his own time Haiy undertook 
perspective work for several friends and well-known 
architects, such as Rowand Anderson, John Burnet, 
William Burges, E. W. Godwin, and later on for Sir 
William Emerson. He also contributed drawings to a 
book of Examples of Municipal Commercial and Street 
Architecture of France and Etaly, by Rowand Anderson, 
who sent me a signed copy in 1878. This work was 
dedicated to Sir Gilbert Seott, but it is undated, 
Among Haiz's delightful lithographs done about that 
date, I possess a pretty series of prints showing Scot- 
tish buildings and Peel-towered houses as well as 
foreign sketches, among them being the Church at 
Gothem, Sweden ; the old Palace, Malines : Church 
of St. Etienne, Caen : Gabled Houses, Lisienx ; Court- 
yard, Bolomns : also many more sttdies from Italy, 
Spain and Germany. 

Since those joyous sketching days, before it became 
asin to make what are now slightingly termed “ Topo- 
graphical drawitgs,” our British architectural outlook 
has .altered yery much, We have pessed “* from Burges 
to the Baroque," or, in other words, Late French 
Renaissance ¢xamples-are now exotically adapted and 
copied. Our taste hus outgrown the nineteenth- 
century drvasdust importation of Early French 
Gothic, G. E. Street's Brick and Marble Architecture 
of Htaly is quite forgotten, and his St. Jamves-the-Less 
Memoral Church at Pimlico is seldom mentioned. 
Neo-Clasaic, combined with American steel-framed 
construction, has arrived to stay with all its imeon- 
sistencios, Masses of masonry neatly rusticated and 
worked by machinery at the quarry are employed as 
a mural veneer set up i sity to hide the akeletons of 
steel which independently carry our structural loads. 
Pugin’s insistence on “truth and the medieval 
ideals of balance of solids and voids, arches and poise 
have gone to limbo in company with modern styles 
like Bassett Kecling’s restless folly, “The Strand 
Music Hall,’ long ago demolished. 

In all likelihood few architectural students of the 


present generation ever learn about Hnig’s drawings. 


of architectural seulpture, but, judging by results, 
pons appear to be tanght the grammur of meaning. 
eas swags, urna forakylines, and how to cap piers with 
vases. The decadence of the “ Late anid Flat” 
obtains some of its interest by the addition of fanciful 


cartouches often without a considered rhyme or 
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reazon. The two Strongs, Cains Cibber and Francis 
Bird, invented things af this sort, and flourished by 

applying them to the buildings of Sir Christopher 
Wren. A familiar classicist, inclined to bewuil the 
shortcomings of the Envlish. Renuigaance, somewhere 
suggested that the architect of St, Paul's * had a 
disastrous habit of taking detail on trust.” Be that as 
it may, these old Stuart carvers continue to furnish 
most of the patterns employed by our pioneers, which 
leads to their stock-in-trade bein repeated ad infint- 
fum. Surely our “ intellectual inhentance,;”’ of which 
we hearso much, might act as an incentive to better 
things than the Baroque. 

Tn his international and cepital book on Pen Drate- 
ing and Pen Draughtsmanship, Mr. Joseph Pennell 
ptinted some quotations from my paper on Architec- 
tural Draeing, read before the RAB.A. in 1885. 
Naturally, T appreciated his generous approval, but 
none the less it surprised me that he failed to notice 
Haig’s pen drawings, On the oceasion of my lecture 
three of his pictures were included in the Institute's 
wonderful loan collection I was enabled to exhibit at 
Conduit Street. I felt the same regret on consulting 
my copy of Sir Reginald Blomfield's scholarly text- 
book on Architectural Drawing and Draughtemen, be- 
cause he also omits all reference to Haig, although two 
of Eden Nesfield’s “ Topographical” sketches of 
French Gothic churches are reproduced. In his pre- 
face the author directs attention to my aforesaid 
paper with kind commendation. 

Foremost among the most valued volumes in my 
library is the handsome quarto published hy the Fine 
Art Society in 1905, written ty Mr. BE. A. Annstrong 
entitled Avel Herman Haig‘and his Work. This book 
contains a considerable number of delightful plates 
from pencil drawings, water-colours and etchings. 
Those who refer to that well-illustrated biography wil 

realise that Haig's ability is not herein over-estimated. 

I treasure most ‘midst my pictures the proofs given 
me by Sir Rowand Anderson of two unpublished 
etchings intended by Haig for this distinguished 
Edinburgh architect's projected work on Soottish 

Architecture, One of the pair represents the west door 
af the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, and the other (since 
published) shows ‘the door to the Cloisters, Jedburgh 
Abbey. About 200 etehings in all, large or small, were 
completed by Haig, including a few ideal composi- 
tions of elegant loveliness, and some splendidly big 
subjects from Spain and Cairo, as well es from Italy, 
France and Germany, He made the three water- 
colour Royal Academy drawings (now in the Chapters 
care at St. Paul's) which William Burges exhibited in 
IS75, Hlustrating his scheme for the decoration of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral, As an architect, besides de- 

signing hisown house erected at Haslemere, Axel Haiz 
restored and added to the lorge country church at 
Floda in Sédermannland, and did similar ecclesiastical 
work at Dalham and André, both in the Island of 
Gothland. Wisby Cathedral he likewise renovated ex- 
ternally, in which work he was associated with Mr. 
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EK. W. Dodgsliun of Leeds. Between 1870 and 1894 that # similar difficulty existed almost tl 


Haig exhibited 26 works at the Royal Academy, but 
he was more often represented in other London and 
Colonial galleries, also in Paris, Berlin, Munich, and 
most European capitals. He was a member of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and of the Royal 
Swedish Academy. He won several medals, such as 
Gold Medal, Paris Salon, 1882; Medal and first order 
of Merit, Adelaide, 1887; Ist Class Gold Medal, Paris, 
International, 1889; Gold Medal, Munich, 189: 
Diploma, Chicago, 1891; Diploma, Berlin, 1891; and 
Gold Medal, International, 1900. Haig bore distin- 
guished orders given by the King and Queen of 
Sweden, Macnice B. Anams [F.1. 
Bedford Park, WA, Sept. 1921. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Government's Future Housing Policy. 
IS New Bridge Street, Dudgate Circus, BC 4 : 


40 Aug. 1921 
To the Editor, Jourwant R-LB.A.— 

Ste,—Referring to Mr. James Ransome’s letter 
dated 26th July in the Jovexan of 30th July, is it not 
very desirable that the condemnation of the Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme by the Council and by indi- 
vidual architects should be supplemented by some 
alternative scheme under which they could guarantee 
that houses would be forthcoming ? Without such an 
alternative destructive criticism is of no avail. 

Tt has been reiterated ad nauseam that the building 
trade left to itself could have provided all the houses 
required, but T have never come ucross any explana- 
tion as to how this could have been done, nor any 
answers to such questions as the following, which arise 
in connection with the suggestion. 

1, Conld the speculating builder have restarted 
operations after the war, obtaining Joana on houses 
before completion and disposing of them at a profit on 
the old lines } 

2, Were (or ure) architects prepared with eqyui- 
nimity to see still more rows of the existing pre-war 
type of houses springing up broadcast, with back ex- 
tensions, bay windows and other “ ornamental * 
features; have they recanted their condemnation of 
these abominations, ordo they believe that their old 
enemy would seek the assistance of architects in his 
operations | : 

3. If the speculating builder above referred to is 
éliminated, could reputable contractors, acting under 
architects, produce the houses required on a com- 
mercial basis ? 

4. Ifthe answer to question 1 or 3 ia in the affirma- 
tive, how can the currant price of houses be nccounted 
for except on the ground of grozs profiteering (after 
making every allowance for red-tape obstacles, ete.) ? 

5. Was it not generally acknowledged until com- 
Paratively recently that the Government was forced 
to step in because of the impossibility of obtaining 
houses in sufficient numbers by private enterprise and 





civilised world ! 

Whether the Government scheme was well devised 
is quite another matter; but now, while it isin abey- 
ance, is the time for wiser heads to formulate a better 
one.— Yours, ete. Avec P, Durtacier [F.]. 

P.S.—Since writing the above [have read Mr. E.G. 
Holtom’sableletterin the August issueof the JouRNAL, 
in which he points out whut are probably the funda- 
mental difficulties. But if the provision of sufficient 
houses must wait for a “ drastic reform of our whole 
system of local taxation,” it is a bad look-out for the 
present generation. 

Mr. Frank Hunt also contributes to the Jornal af 
the Surveyors’ Institution forSeptemberan illuminating 
article on the Rent Restriction Act, in which again 
there appears little hope of any early solution of the 
difficulties with which we are confronted, 








Miles Holt, Norfolk, & Sept, 1921, 
To the Editor, Jovurxat, R.LB.A.,— 

Sie,—I have just received a copy of the Ministry of 
Health Departmental Commiteas's Report on “ The 
High Cost of Building Working-Class Dwellings.” 
There appears to be very little fresh information of 
importance, and no practical suggestions for reviving 
the building industry, since the Tudor Walters Com- 
mittee reported in 1918, 

Some of the figures given are instructive—* It ap- 
pears that the decreases in the number of skilled trades- 
men available in England and Wales were :—" 

Yoars 1901-1011 a« 
» 1911-1014 (July) 


-. 73,290 
) .. 223,421 
» 1914-1920 (dan. | 


-. OS, THM 
| $05,417 | 

The total employed in 1901 is given as 720,229, 
which brings the figure for January 1920 to 324,812. 

In July 1920 the total of skilled men employed had 
risen to 365,596 under the pressure of the Government 
Housing Scheme, 

Tt will be seen that the decrease between 1911 and 
July 1914 was 2} times that caused in 5 years of war 
conditions, 

Unless a real housing policy, based on sound legisla- 
tion and reformed baeal taxation ta forthcoming, archi- 
tects will become extinct, with the rest of the uilding 
industry, in which event the burning, and apparently 
ore important, questions of unification, registration, 
ane acheme fees, and assistants’ minimum wages 
will solve themselves on woke! 


economic lines.— — 
Yours faithfully, G. Honrom [F.], 








Why not Dominion Branches of the Institute? 
__ dfartley, Cranbrook Sept. 1021. 
To the Editor, Jourwan RBA. fe 
Deak 8ie,—You were kind enough last month to 
publish a letter from me upon the subject of registra- 
fon, in which T have been intimately concerned for 
close upon forty yrars—ever since February 1884, in 


— 
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WHY NOT DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE ? 


fact, when ao letter of mine which appeared in the 
Building News gave it, 4s 4 main principle of policy, 


to the Society of Architects, which was then in course 


- of formation. This month I again seek courtesy from 
you; and the subject is one of, if it be possible, even 
wider scope and greater importance to the develop- 
ment of architectural LA Gane through that, 
of architecture itseli—throughout the Emyire. 

Tn the title of the Institute the word “ British” 
occurs, This word has now a very wide, imperial 
meaning, but in practice, amongst architects at least, 
it i« still confined to the Empire's hub, these home 
islands. We certainly have Fellows and Associates 
scattered over the world ; we have most of the leadin 
architectural bodies of the Dominions in what is call 
* Alliance; but our policy is local and restricted, 
our governing body is elected by those who are within 
a day's post of headquarters, and our members, of all 
- practising grades at least, are enrolled upon qualifica- 
tions based upon an insular standard. 

This has been quite natural, and nobody is to blame; 
but, Sir, has not the time now arrived for a broader 
outlook to prevail? Such a time has been foreseen. 
T should like to draw attention to Clause 34 of the 
Charter of 1887 and its last sub-section ;-— 

Subject to the provisions of this Our Charter By-laws 
shall define regulate and prescribe 

(A) The relations of the Royal Institute to auch branches 
thereof as may be established within the United Kingdom 
or any Colony or Dependency of the United Kingdom... . 

The establishment of both near and distant 
Branches was thus clearly indicated and provided for. 
None have yet been formed, nor even have the neces- 
sary bye-luws been drawn up: and perhaps this is to 
the good, They would quite possibly have been de- 

ised upon the old idea of predominance and subor- 
dination, and not upon that of equality of brother- 
hood which now prevails in greater matters. I 
mean that the various Dominion Brenches would, m 
order to meet modern and future conditions, have to 
be independent bodies, both theoretically and in fact; 
working under the same Charter, to be sure, but ruled 
by their own officers, working under bye-laws of their 
own devising, and electing their own members of all 
grades, wecording te theirown standards, They would 
owe no prescribed allegiance nor monetary support to 
the parent body, but upon all important matters of 
general concern thetr Councils would consult, through 
their Presidents, as might be necessary by letter or 
otherwise ; or even by personal contact, on the Im- 
porial modal, a3 this is rendered more easy in course of 
time. 

It may be that some such meeting, convened by our 
President, would be the best of all possible initiatory 
steps, but the difficulties are obvious, and the problem 
Is to some extent a different one in each Dominion, 
Canada, for instance, already has a Royal Architec- 
tural Institute, established both under Charter and 
under a special Act of the Dominion Parliament ; 
while India possesses as yet no organised body of 
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architects whatever ontside the Government service ; 
and between. these extremes there are several varia- 
tions. To meet such diverse conditions the bye-laws 
for the establishment of Branches would have to be 
most generously drawn, even possibly to the point of 
vagueness. 

Before getting so far, however, the localities con- 
cerned should be consulted; and if a meeting in 
London be ‘mpossible some other means must be 
found. Members who are resident in the Dominions 
could help greatly here, both by general letters upon 
the value of branch establishments, and by suggestions 
as to methods of inter-consultation, Or how would it 
be ifthe President, or some open-minded delegate on 
his behalf, were to visit the Dominions, und probe local 
opinion ineach t It would be costly, but worth while. 
It would appeal to the imagination, not of the members 
of our profession alone but to the whole world, and 
give an untellable stimulus to architectural develop- 
ment. Atleast D think so,and I have reason to believe 
that others are in agreement with me,—Yours faith- 
fully, G. A. T. Mropieron [4.). 


The R.LB.A. Scale of Charges: Judge's Dictum. 
To the Editor, Journxan K.1.B.A:,— 

Dear Str,—Having been in the Court during the 
hearing of the case Smith v. Wood and Rozelaar, it 
should, I think, be noted that the dictum of the 
learned Judge, as quoted in the Jounxan of 27th 
August last, was not made in the course of delivering 
judgment, but earlier in the proceedings. 

Of more importance to architects, however, is Mr. 
Justice Greer's statement made im his judgment re- 
garding professional charges. He eid: “ If it had 
become necessary to decide the question of amount, I 
should have said, in this case, having regard to the 
fact that the change in the scale (of charges) has-been 
recently made, that the charge that any one would be 
bound to anticipate he would have to pay, if he in- 
structed an architect, would be the old charge, and 
not the new charge.” 

This 1s a little disconcerting, since the only scale 
issued by the Institute is the “ New Scale,” and as 
such, it is the duty of every member to support it. In 
view, therefore, of the Judge's opinion, it would ap- 
pear deairable to settle with clients, at an early stage, 
the terms of agreement, This course would, I am 
sure, prevent many difficulties from arising and would 
eo far towards familiarising the public with the * New 
Scale,”"—Yours faithfully, 

Henry V. Asutey [F.]. 


aoclety for the Pretection of Ancient Delldings—An Ol) Cottage Saved : 
How Dercict Cottages al Drinketone, lo Suftelk, were bromghit bate tise 
pcr: mec. $e, Se, Gal. net. Ar nad i Tt 


Arthur Sevmonr Jeonings aod (tay Cadogan Rothery, With 04 fall- 
pte apiates tn black and white, and 12 in colour, vole, ts. Gl. per 
ve {taxton Publlshiag Co,, Lid., Chun House. Sarmey Street.) 
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THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE IMPROVEME NT. 


The plans prepared by H.M. Office of Works for the 
above improvement have recently been publicly ex- 
hibited, and the accompanying illustration Up peared 
in the Architects’ Journal of August 3rd, 1921. 

Tt will be seen that the proposal involves the aquar- 
ing up of the western side of the Horse Guards’ Parade 
In connection with the new Goards’ Memorial, which 
1s to be placed in a commanding position axial with 
the Horse Guards Building. (Whot a fine site this 
would have been for the Cenotaph !) 

The écheme also provides for the re-ahenment of the 
eastern boundary of St. James's Park and of the public 
road between the Mall and Birdeage Walk, New prises 
plots are to be constructed in front of the India Office 
and Foreign Chitice and on the so uth-west corner of the 
Horse Guards Parade, 

The two roads at present converging towards the 
Duke of York's sleps fire to be re placed by one road 
directed on the column itself, The present footpath 
will be retained, making a pleasant walk through the 
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purk, instead of along the road, and a certain amount 
Of land, about half an sere in all, will be thrown inte 
St. James's Park, more than compensating for the 
land taken inte the new roadwky opposite the Foreign 
Qthee. Looking southward, the dome of the new 
Westminster Central Hall will form a sitisfactory 
termination of the vista, 

Generally speaking, the scheme isa good one, pro- 
vided it is carried owt with a ayipathetic eve to the 
preservation of existing trees where possible, and with 
hot too parsimonious an outlook on the part of the 
Treasury. tis all to the good that the Government, 
while providing work for unemployed labour, should 
also be able to improve the general appearance of 
London. 

There is room) for many syeh improvements in our 
public places, and overy soheme of this nature indi- 
cates the paramount need for a well-considered plan 
for the future development of London. 

W. BR. Davince. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF ME, G. NORTHOVER 





9 ConpuIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W, 4th Sept. 1921, 


CHRONICLE. 
The Retirement of Mr. G. Northover. 

If there are members of the Institute to whom the 
personality of Mr. Northover is unknown, this con- 
cealment is due to Mr. Northover himself. His werk, 
if sometimes 1 ised and generally wunacknow- 
ledged, is known to all. During the war, in the absence 
on service of Mr. MacAlister, there fell upon Mr. North- 
over practically the entire burden of the Secretaryship 
in addition to his normal duties which, to express 
them at their minimum, comprised the whole editorial 
work of the Jourmya.. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Mr. Northover has passed a very busy life during his 
twenty-cight years’ service of the Institute, the fulness 
of which has only been varied by periods of additional 
ressure. He should constantly be one of our hest- 
mown and most conspicuous personalities, but that a 
modesty which is not the least of his good qualities has 
tlways thrown a veil over his energies so that to many 
among us his work has seemed almost secret in its 
quiet force, 

But to me, at all events, this secret bas been an open 
one. Tean well remember the day—now a rather dis- 
tant day— on which our friend was introduced to me 
ns a new element in the littl: household at No.9, and 
from that day to this our acquaintance with one an- 
other has been one of untroubled ploasure as for as I 
am concerned, but on his side of frequent forbearance. 

Mr. Northover is leaving us to enjoy a rest which he 
has very fully earned and to spend a leisure, which | 
hope will be a long one, in pursuits which his abilities 
will enable him to appreciate. We shall say aby 
to him with the regret which always accompanies the 
severance of friends and with the happiness of an un- 
tarnished retrospect. 

Qhur fnend’s work has been no mere task of mechani- 
eal procedure ; the Institute, [ know, owes much to 
his sound literary judgment and to the unobtrusive 
exercise of a knowledge and taste which we have been 
ungratefully willing to take for granted, He can look 
back upon duties done not only honestly but adroitly. 

Lam aware that as an editor he has for a multitude 
of yours dealt over-indulgently with my own prose ; 

dit 4a kind of comfort to me to think that T have 
at last produced something which, if he had his own 
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modest way, he would undoubtedly exclude from 
publication in the JouRNAL. 

My readers will, I am sure, oblige me by treating 
these lines not as a formal statement by the President 
of the Institute, but as the personal proposal of a vote 
of thanks to which they will accord their votes with 
ungrudging, if silent, acclamation, 

Pau, Watrrnnouse. 


In thanking the President for his graceful and ex- 
ceedingly gracious communication, the subject of it 
may be permitted to recall that his advent at the In- 
stitute in July 93 preceded by a few months the birth 
of the present JourNaL, now completing its twanty 
eighth annual volume. It had been the custom for 
several vears to record the Institute's transactions in 
two different publications—the Journal af Proceedings 
(fortnightly) and the Transactions (annually). Papers 
read at Sessional Meetings were printed in the Jowrnal 
of Proceedings in précis form only, with full reports of 
the discussions. Then, months later, the operation 
was reversed, Papers being printed in full with only a 
precis Of the discussions. Thus, Papers and discus- 
dions were printed twice over, once in an abridged 
form which was practically valueless for reference : 
and the full Papers and the discussions emanating 
from them were respectively printed in separate 
volumes and at different. times-— @ system confusing, 
inconvenient, costly, and perhaps a little ridiculous, 
In 1893 a suggestion of the then President, Mr. 
Macviear Anderson, mitenalised and the two poblica- 
tions were dmalpamated. The present writer, then in 
his thirty-ninth vear and long conversant with 
editonal work and wrth the technicalities of printing 
and publishing, was engaged as “ Sub-Editor and 
Publications Clerk,” the Editor being the then Seere- 
tary, the late Mr. Wm. H. White. During Mr, 
Locke's Secretaryship the Sub-Editor was given the 
title * Assistant Editor,” and in the early days of the 
present Secretary was appointed Editor, * ander the 
direction of the Secretary,” a qualification the pru- 
dence of which none would admit more readily than 
the Editor himself, Any who imagine that the fune- 
tionary who has borne the above tithes must have 
found time hang heavy on his hands are free to in- 
spect the specification of the duties of his position in 
his contract of engagement, supplemented by the list 
of “extras sinoe taken over, It has been his good 
fortune never to miss a meeting of the Institute nor 
to be absent from work a single day, saving the regu- 
lation holidays, during his twenty-cight years’ service, 
illnesses that might have necessitated absence having 
considerately confined their attacks to the holiday 
weeks, It ia of interest to mention that since 1993 
the membership of the Institute has grown from 1,500 
to 4,600, and the circulation of the Jovenxat from 
1,600 copies to over 5,000, A periodical run on volun- 
tary contributions is not without its inconvenionces 
for the Editor, Contributions often fail him, but, 
whatever befall, hia pages have to be filled by a fixed 
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hour on a fixed day, unless the whole machinery of the 
printing office is to be thrown out of gear. (Only 
members who are Elitora of the professional papers 
will perhaps appreciate this.) ‘The present Editor's 
necessities in this respect have led to the discovery of 
much. literary talent among the members of the 
Institute who have good-naturedly come to his aid 
and their knowledge and skill at his disposal. 
Apart from the Institute's own Sessional Papers, many 
viluable contributions to architectural literature in re- 
cent years have been in the form of Papers read under 
the auspicesof the Allied Societies, and most of the best 
of these the Editor has been at pains to secure for the 
Institute Jourwan. Some idea of the estimation in 
which the present JoursALand tts forerunners are held 
outside the Institute may be gathered from the tn- 
bute paid to them by eo competent a critic as Mr, 

_ Edward Smith, Librarian of the Avery Library, Colum- 
bia University. Weitingin 1914, he says :-— 

The oldest of the architectural periodicals, and the 
master journal of the profeasion, is the series published by 
the Royal Institute of British Architecta, which began 
under the tith Treaxsactions with the Session IG, .. , 
The Journal of Proceedings was pupae parallel with the 
Tranénctiona until 1803, when the sete were merged under 
the tithe JocnxaL or THe R.LBLA. Tf any question arises 
in the field of one of the broadest of human professions, 
which i# «pecially speculative or recondite, the inquirer is 
more likely to discover the anawer in the Jovnwat of the 
K.LB.A. than in any other book, The many searches 
which the librarian makes in thie beautiful wet are full of 
refreshment and interest.* 

It is a very great honour to have served a body 
govaiealy the proud traditions of the R.1LB.A., to 

ave come into contact with the distinguished men of 
one's own generation whose genius has brought lustre 
to their profession,and to have followed the career and 
marked the progress of their brilliant juniors, with 
whom the future rests. The writer leaves the Insti- 
tute with mixed feelings. He confesses to a sense of 
great relief at the st of laying down a burden 
that his strength haa become unequal to; but the 
severance of 4 tie which has brought him into asaocia- 
tion with men it has been a pleasure and an honour to 
have known fills him with sorrowful regret, 

Of Mr. Waterhouse’s invanable kindness and con- 
sideration—tendernsd sometimes in the welcome form 
of a delightful contribution to the Jovrwan—bhe has 
always been deeply sensible, For his latest contribu- 
tion as President the writer thanks him more than he 
can @x ‘om such a distinguished source it con- 
veys a mark of distinction which he finds peculiarly 
gratifying and values very highly indeed, He regrets 
extremely that he ahould have finished his course 
atthe Institute at the moment of Mr. Waterhouse’, 
accession to the Chair. It would have been a privilege 
and 4 very interesting experience to serve under his 
Presidentship and to observe and mark and chronicle 
the affaira of the Institute during the present eventful 
stage ofits history, G, NORTHOVER. 
~ * "The Henry ©. Avery Litrary,” Jovmwsn, 13 June 1014, p50, 
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The Report* has been published of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Advisory Committee which was appointed by 
the Office of Works in July last year to advise on the 
question of amending and strengthening the existing 
Ancient Monuments Act, and to consider whether the 
powers conferred by Parliament should be widened, 
so os to include advisory powers over Ecclesiastical 
and Secular Buildings which are still in tise and oceu- 
pation. The Committee consisted of Lond Beau- 
champ (Chairman), Lord Ferrers, Bishop Browne, Sir 
Martin Conway, the Hon. Cuthbert James, MLP., Sir 
Lionel Earle, Sir Hercules Read, and Mr. C. R. Peers. 


The Committee in Part L of the Report, dealing with the 
position of the State with regard to ancient monuments, 
atate that the existenoe of the Acte of 1000 and 1915 is in 
itself a aye eves of the principle that the nation has an 
interest in Ancient Monaments apart from, end in seme 
reapecta superior to, the interests of their legal owners, No 
one could contemplate with va os sea 4 any alteration of 
addition which would tend to destroy the artistio features 
ofany of our great cathedrals or historical inhabited houses, 

et the owners of these national treasures have apparently 

all power, legally, to make any alterations, itions, or 
demolitions that they please, Bearing in mind the unfortu- 
nate so-called “ restorations " which have, owing to ee: 
rance, testreyed the unique charactor of some of th 
buildings, the Committee t that the time has come when 
the Nation, guided by the beet opinion available, should 
take steps to ensure that these treasures shall, as far aa is 
possible, be handed down to posterity intact. 

Part TL. compares the protective measures adopied by 
foreign countries with thoee in force in Great Britain, * na 
ticalars being given of legislation in Austria, ig, pee i 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Hungarr, Italy, and 
Sweden. Tt appears that while the definition of a monument 
iseverywhere much the same, a distinction is made in prac- 
tice between monuments in private ownership and those 
Danae SS public or corporate bodies. The British dis- 
tinction between monuments in use and thoer no longer 
used is not recognised, and the Commitier expres tho 
opinion that on logival and practical grounds the advantage | 
ia with the Continental conception. (ther hokehe epee not 
found in British law are (1) Control of movable objects, (2) - 
Preservation of scenery where it affecta the amenities of a 
monument, (3) Financial belp to private owners for the 
preservation of monuments in their possession, (4) Com- 
pensation, | . 

Part (11. deals with the amendment of the existing Act, 
the principal amendments suggested by the Committee 
dealing with (1) Assistance to owners; (2) An extension of 
the powers of the Cominissionern of Works: (a) where they 
an? guaniions of a monument, (6) under Preservation 
Grders ; (3) Compensation ; (4) Ancient Monuments Boards. 
With regard to the scheduling of monuments under Section 
12, the Committee note that the Act, while insisting on the 
obligations of owners of monuments, does littl to rien, 
them. It would be to the national advantage that not only 
aivies, but actual amistancein the cost of repairs, should be 
forthooming, aa in France, from public funda, The State 
should agree to advance money for repairs at a low interest, 
or none, repayable in twenty yourn, anda certain proportion 
of the agers a hae night he bore by publio 
funds. The definition of the power of the Com ners 
under a deed of guardianship nooda amendment. As it now 
stands, there ls nothing to prevont an owner disfiguring 
monument under State guardianship by incongruous addi- 
Hons, #0 long as these do not actually damage the fabric. 
The part of the Act which deals with Preservation Orders 








* To be obtaleed at HOM, Statlonery Office, price tv. 
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has proved to be practically unworkable, The intention of 
an owner to carry out work which would dam & monu- 
ment being known, of the dangerous condition of the monu- 
ment through neglect peng established, the period of a 
month required by Section 12 of the Act for notice in the 
case of a scheduled monument ahould be utilised for the 
consideration by the constituted authority of the need for 
a Preservation Order. The owner would be heard and o 
devision made. If an Order should be considered necessary 
it would take effect at the expiration of the month. Com. 
pensation would then be asseesed by whatever authority 
the State should dircet. Compensation might be direct or 
indirect. In assessing direct compensation regard shoulil 
be had to the fact that ownership of sa monument of national 
importance implies duties oa well sa righta, The Committee 


Se Hag t that comy tion in certain speécilic instances 
might be paid in th « form of terminable annuities over a 
period of, soy, 20.or 25 years—ihus posterity would pay a 
share for the direct advantage it would derive from the pre- 
servatiun of monuments of histone and artistic interest, As 
an cxample of indirect compensation, if the Act be extended 
to inhabited houses the owner's freedom of | : and 
amenities may be limited. Part of the house may become 
little more than a museum. Rooms may be maintained in 
an untisable condition as examples of bygone social manners 
or as things of benuty, Such limitations ahonld be taken 
into account in assessing the value of the house for rating, 
taxation, and death duties. Such charges should be levied 
only on such parts of the house as are actually used from 
day to day for purposes of modern life. Regard should also 
be had to the fact that the maintenance of the ancient 
arrangements of many old houses, highly important for 
historical reasone, invelves present-day inhabitants in much 
inconvenience aml consequent expense which coulil be 
avoided by making structural changes injurious to the 
building as an historical monument. Such inconvenience 
should be taken inte account in valuations, The Com 
mittee pay tribute te the value of the work of the Ancient 
Monuments Boards as constituted under the Act of 1015. 
They suggest that the Boards should be maintained, and 
that in addition District Boarda should be op eset on 
which should sit the best local-antiquaries and architects. 
Four auch Boards might be conveniently appointed for 
England with their meeting-placea at York, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and London. 

In Part TV. the advieahility of extending the scope of the 
Act to include Ecelesiastival and Seoular Buildings ia con- 
sidered. Reference is made to the report published in 1914 
of a Committee appointed by the Archlishops to consider 
the question of Parochial Churches. They recommended 
that m each diocese an honorary Advisory Board should be 
appointed by the Hishop, to which the Chancellor might 
apply for advice when considering applications for faculties. 
Such Advisory bodies have been, or are being formed, now 
that the pressure due to the War is relieved, and the Com- 
mittee exprees the hope that they will be appointed in every 
diocese without delay, They should be representative of 
the best opinion in matters of archmologial, historical, and 
artistic intereat, and their members should have o definite 
stats ae neseasore with the Chancellors on all such matters. 
The Committee expresses anxiety about the possibility of 
logs of chattels which are not technically “ ornaments “ or 
“furniture “ and therefore not legally protected. Old hel- 
mete and other pirces of armour, of which some hare 
historical Rese vse some artistic beauty, all deserve to 
be carefully scheduled, not only in the parish records, but 
also in the Central records. Though all the Parish Churches 
enjoy legal protection under the Faculty system, Cathedral 
Churches are without suoh protection. Theee are under the 
sole control of the Dean and Chapter, who usually appoint 
an architect to be their official adviser, The Committoe 
think that the grave danger of unreservedly placing them- 
selves in the hands of a angle adviser would be mot if, in 
each Province, the Church authorities appointed a central 
body parallel in importance and in personal calibre to the 


Ancient Monuments Boards. Should no satisfactory scheme 
for the legal protection of Cathedral Churches be brought 
Into operation by the Church authorities, the Committee 
rmcommend that provision be made for auch protection 
under the Ancient Monuments Act, 

The Committee are of opinion that the nation is not justi. 
fied in neglecting to devise some acheme for the protection 
of secular buildings in use, seeing that they include many 
magnificent and historical specimens of our national monn- 
ments. State action should take the direction af encourage- 
ment and assistance, It is impossible to expect that all 
hist orion! and ancient buildings enn be permanently Te. 
tained ? many towns, however, find their ancient houses o 
valuable asset from the number of visitors they attract, and 
in such cases local and national interests are closely con- 
nected, (hd country-houses and manor-hooses should be 
incloded in any scheme of protection, Nor must the smaller 
baildings be overlooked, Country villages abound in ox- 
amples whichare a national asset of high value. The ancient 
colleges, grammar schools, almshouses, and hoepitala are 
often buildings of high architectural merit in addition to 
their archmological value and should receive full considera- 
tion from the State. The Committee recommend that the 
scope of the existing Act be extended to include buildings 
actually in use, subject to the payment of compensation to 
owners, ) 

In Part V. the Committee refer to the Commiasion of Fine 
Arta which has been established in the United States aa 
having proved of preat value to the American Government 
and people. They think that if some such body were formed 
in this country, it could advise not only on matters relating 
to Ancient Monuments, but on all questions of ta te which 
have now to be dealt with by Ministers of the Crown. The 
Committee's deliberations have led them to the conclusion 
that the appointment of a Commission of Fine Arts might 
be the beet sclation of the difficulties which face those who 
are charged with the administration of the Act, 


Royal Commission on the Government of London. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission on the 
Local Government of Greater London is announced, 
the terms of reference being “ To inquire and report 
what, if any, alterations are needed in the local 
government of the administrative County of London 
and the surrounding districts, with a view to secur- 
ing greater efficiency and economy in the administra- 
tion of local government services and to reduce any 
inequalities which may exist in the distribution of 
local burdens as between different parts of the whole 
area,” 

Architects and the Public. 

The Committee on Public Information of the Min- 
nesota Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
have drawn up the following circular for the general 
information of the public :— 

Tue Se_ecriox of THe AwCNITECT. 

These who have never employed an architect are api to 
be at a loss regarding the method of procedure. Many do 
not realise that architecture is a profession and that its 
practice calla for men of the highest integrity and business 
capacity—men whe command confidence as advisers and 
who can properly assume tho responsibility inherent in the 
practice of a profession, 

Tho following is a brief outline of the more important 
factars of buil operations :— 

FIRST: 

The client must first of all assure himeelf of the character 
of the man who is to be the architect, Obtain this infor- 
mation 4s you would in selecting a lawyer or physician, 
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Ask those for whom he has rendered service; inquire aa to 
the class or kind of work bo in most familiar with; his 
facilities for executing the conimiaaion in all of ite details, 
and determine particularly the standard he how attained 
in hia work. 

SECOND: | 

The owner's deaire je te eecure the beet service available 
—the most suitable plan, type of construction and econe- 
mical use of materia’ as ie posible. Theae desrrablt elr- 
mente of a building operation can only be obtained through 
emploving, not nea luxury, but as a nectasity, an expert in 
the correlation of the many anid various portiona of the 
work. The architect's technical experience and knowledge 
of every phase of the problem makes it desirable as being 
to the owners best interests to select the architect before 
deciding on anything elac connected with the project. 
THIRD 

Designing «a building ie a process af development. 
Nothing lead than a completo consideration of the whole 
problem—aite, financing, use of building, alee, etce.—can 
possibly produce a satisfactory result. For this reason 
eee yar nat sGlutions of a problem by means thal are 

ntended only ta secure attention are inimical to a cliert's 
in bereste. 
FOURTH : 

Architects, like other professional men, place ae 
Values upon their services, and the service rendered like- 
wise varios in merit, This should not confuse the owner— 
whateveria worth havingia worth payingfor, It is alwave 
anfe to rely upon the reasonableness of the rates for mini- 
mum fees ond the principles of practice as recogniser by 
the majority of the profession. 

FIFTH : 

Architect ural oom petitions are tadally wunesuccess!yl 

Owing to clicote’ misapprehension of the end te be attained, 
Too frequently it is thought to be an equable method of 
distovering a solution to the building problem; it ahould 
be, rather, considered os hut one method by which to 
atlect an architect, and ite employment ia now generally 
restricted to large work. 
_ Plans are not merchandise ; they are not kept in wtock 
to be delivered to the casual buyer, Plane are the reault 
of conferences, detailed information relative to a great 
many matters of consequence, much study and labour, 
and, therefore, no one has aright to eratuitous work in con. 
Heetion with competition, 

" Arehliectare bs the art which eo dispcmes and adorns the edifices talsed 


hy man for whatever wees, that the sight of them oontebutes 
teental health, power and plesene."—Jomn tne fentribwte: to tin 


Art History Congress, Paris, Sept. 26th-Oct 5th. 

- A Congress on Art History, organised at the sugges- 
tion of the Bocieté do I Histoire de |" Art Francais, will 
be opened in Paris at the Sorbonne on Monday, 26th 
inst. It will last for about ten days, and will be 
devoted partly to regular meetings and partly to ex- 
cursions and visits to buildings of interest and private 
collections in Paris and the Provinces. The work of 
the Congress will be divided inte four sections -— 

(L.) TeacumseG axp Mosevw Tecusieve, —Oyeatir 
method ; the teaching of Art History in ie ae 
the preservation and restoration of works of art; Tnterna- 
tional exchanges as loans between Museuma; Biblio- 

phica] ‘collections, works of reference, and exhibition 
catalogues; Photographs of works of art, 

(2.) Wastes Ant.—aArchitecture, sculpture, painting, 
engraving, decorative art; In particular, the rlations be. 
tween French art and that of other countrios. 

(3.) Easteanx axp Fan-Easreax Aur, 
ve Musm:.—General history; In particular, the rela- 
tions between the various national schools: the editing 
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and re-publishing of musical texte; Bibliography and 
fon vs 

The British Committee conaista of Sir Charles Hercules 
ead, Presidont of the Society of Antiquarics, President ; 
Mr. Laurence Binyon (Hritish Museum); Mer..D. §. Mac. 
Coll (Wallace Collection), and Mr, Eric Maclagan, C.B,F. 
(Vietoria and Albert Museum) Secretaries; Mr. John 
Hilson | #.), Professor G. Baldwin. Brown. [ffoa. 4.1}, Sir 
Reginald Blomfinld, ROA. [F.), Sir Martin Conway, MP, 
The Earl of Crawford, F.C. [Hom. FLL Mr. J. 8, Sargent, 
R.A. | Hom. l.), Mis. Arthur Strong, and otherdistinguished 
persona, 

Excundons will be made to Chartres, Rheims, Ver- 

sailles, Chantilly, Fontaineblean, Courance, and Vaux- 
le-Vicomte. Reeeptions, theatrical performances and 
concerts will he given in honour of the Congress, An 
exibition of tracings, drawings and photographs of 
examples of historical French art has been organised 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts. Visita have been arranged to the Louvre, to the 
Exhibition of Historical Monuments at the Musé: dea 
Arts decoratifs, and to the collections of M. Durand- 
ye M. de Camondo and Baron Maurice do Roth- 
echaild, 
The President of the Tnstitute, Mr. Paul Water- 
house, F.S.A., is to read a Pauper on either the 27th or 
28th inst, Professor Baldwin Brown [ffon, A.] will 
readl a Paper on the Nomenclature of Historical 
Periods, 

The subseription is 30 franes (12s.); for ludiea be- 
longing to the family of a member, 20 francs (Bs.). 

Applications for membership should be made to the 
Secrétariat-Général du Congrés d'Histoire de |'Art, 
Palais du Louvre, Pavillon de Marsan, 107, roe de 
Rivoli, Paris. 

A note from one of the’Secretaries states that mem- 
hers of the R.T.B.A. will be most welcome at the Con- 
press, The programme may be seen in the Institute 
Library. 

Burton Memorial Fond: A National Appeal. 

At a meeting recently held at the Royal Asiatic 
Society it was decided to celebrate the Birth-Cen- 
tenary of the late Sir Richard F. Burton, by the insti- 
tution of an Annual Memorial Lecture, by a Medal 
bearing his effigy, and in other suitable ways. 

ECLRH. the Duke of Connaught is Patron of tho 
Fand, and Lieut.-Col. Sir R.C. Temple, Chairman of the 
Committee, which numbers among its members some 
of the most eminent scholars, men of letters, explorers 
and research workers of the day, The Hon. Secretaries 
ar Dr. F. Grenfell Baker, M-RLC.S., L.2.C.P., and 
Mr. N. M. Penzer, M.A., F.R.G.5,, M.R.A.S., 12, Clifton 
Mill, St. John's Wood, NW. The appeal which has 
heen isaued says :— 

Recent correspondence in the Press has proved, if proof 

t deep and widespread intercet is still 





were needed, t ! 
taken in one who was among the foremost men of his 
reneration. 

And what were Burton's claims to fame ? 

Above all he was a great Pioneer, He led the way aa an 
taplorer of the first rank. Hoe also studied his fellow men 
profoundly and, by his marvellous interpretation of the 
inner life and literature of the Arable and other races, and 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 


his unsurpassed linguistic powers, helped to bridge the gulf 
betwenn East anil West fee ties nr gt pantet it. Oe 
was the moving spirit in founding the first Society for the 
study of anthropology in thia country. 

But perhaps he appealed most to the world by the daring 
of his journeys to Mecea and to Harar, the Unknown; by 
his intense sympathy for the weak; by his contempt for 
cant and eham; by his romantic character and by the 
many indefinable qualities that constitute genius. 

Tt is the privilege of the present generation to raise a 
Momorial to this Great Pioneer, and thereby to eoure that 
Burton's «pirt and Burton's vision shall inspire generations 
that are yet unborn to emulate hie splendid deeds, and 
therhy to guard a priceless posdeasion of our race 

Ae, whose full soul deld East und Weet ia poise, 
Woghed man with mos, at ereee of morn's acith creed, 
vind age eth age, their frisonphe and their loys, 
| And fownd what faith may reed mist ard wn reap, 

Cheques or P.O.'s made payable to R. Campbell 
Thompson, Esq., and crossed “ Burton Memorial 
Fund,” should be sent to the Manager, National Pro- 
vincial Union Bank of England, Union Bank Branch, 
Oxford. 

The Institute Trassactions for the Session 1878-79 
contains an extremely interesting Paper entitled “ Re- 
mains of Buildings in Midian,” read by Sir (then Cap- 
tain) Richard Burton before a General Meeting of the 
Institute on the 16th December 1878. There is an 
interesting Addendum to the Paper headed “ Gold in 
Midian,” in which Sir Richard Burton states that the 
gold mines of Midian had been known for 2.500, pos- 
sibly 3,000, years, and that not one-thousandth part 
of the quartz reefs had been touched. The ancients 
laboured with great skill and care, but water was 
generally an insurmountable obstacle to the ancient 
workers proceeding downwards in their mines. 


The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, in a 
recent circular, states that ite permanent need is for an 
enlarged list of members. Having faithfully discharged its 
trust for the forty yoars of its existence, the Society now 
finds iteolf faced with a serious annual deficit. This ia due 
partly to a loss of subscriptions arising from the War, but 
till more to the increased cost of every kind of material. 
The cost of paper, printing, and distribution will double the 
ost of ite Journal ; the covt of booka, binding, photography 
ind service will double the cost of its library, if these two 
Main activities are to be maintained at their past standard. 
with the tine is, not to raise the subseription and give leas, 
but to double the membership and give more. The wide- 
spread enthusiasm for education i¢ & most hopeful feature, 
but education will be incomplete which doca not reckon 
with the beauty, moderation and wisdom of life which cha- 
racterise ancient Hellas, The Council of the Society feol 
that they can bring no better gift to the times than to widen 
the opportunity for profiting from the inspiration that 
comet from Hellenic Studies. Thoy urge that it is of the 
first importance that the supply of now members should be 
constant and increasing, and the best service its members 
can do the Society is the bringing its work to the notice of 
their friends. 

The Society was founded in 1870 for the following 
objects :— 

1. To advance the study of Greck lunguage, literature, 
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and art, and to illustrate the history of the Greck race in 
the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the 
publication of momotrs and unedited documents or monu- 
mente in a Journal to be issued periodically. c 

LL. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and 
photographs of Greek mscriptions, MSS., works of art, an- 
cient sites and tomains, and with this view to invite travel 
lere to communicate to the Society notes or sketches of 
archmological and topographical interest. 

IL. To organise means by which mombers of the Society 
may have increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and 
Pursuing archwological rewearches in counties which at 
any time have been sites of Hellenic civilisation. 

_ The circular above mentioned describes how these tenta- 
tive plans have been carried out by means of the Socioty’s 
Journal, ita Mectings, and its Library, Of its Journal forty 
volumes and four supplements have been issued. Its moet- 
ings ore held in the rooms of the Society af Antiquaricas at 
Burlington House ; and its students’ mectings at the Art 
ue cel Guild, are Library contains some 12.500 vol- 
omnes, collections of mapa and original drawings, large col. 
lettions of classified photographs, and some 5,000 slides. 
Research in Greece itself has been carried out. most effi- 
ciently by the British S¢hool at Athens, in the foundation 
of which the Society took a heading part. The Society has 
made substantial annual grants to the School; and has 
given similar help to the British School at Rome, the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund, the Cyprus Exploration Fund, 
and the Cretan Exploration Fund, associated with Sir 
Arthur Evans's brilliant diacoveries 
__ The Secretary of the Society is Mr. John Penoyre, C.B.E., 
10 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Preservation of Old Stone. 

Professor A, P, Laurie, M.A., D.Se¢., Professor of 
Chemistry to the Royal Academy, writing in the 
Huwilder of the 9th September on stone preservatives 
and theirapplication to the old stone of our precious 
cathedrals, saya ;— 


No preservative with a fancy name, of which the chemi- 
cal composition is not revealed and reported on by a 
chemist, should be applied te an old building... . And 
ifthe preservative ds appliod it must be applied to the stone 
aa tt is, with as pay or very aoft fat brush, and without 
any preliminary brushing or scrubbing of the surface, 

ree things should be required of the preservative — 
deep and Bee ancion’ penetration, waterprooling of the 
stone, and hardening and binding together of the Tose de- 
eaying surface. Any darkening of the stone shonld be 
merely temporary, bleaching vot in a few months, and the 
preservative should dry dead, and not produce a greasy 
aurtace. 

After many years’ experimenting I have come to the 
conclusion that the preservative that best fulfile theee oon- 
ditions ia a properly prepared solution of suitable reaing, 
which harden and cement together, and waterproof the 
stone to a considerable depth. The solution is laid on with 
a soft fat brush, and repeatedty applied until a penctration 
of at least half om inch has been obtained over the whole 
surface, The stone ia darkened at first very much as it 
would be after a shower of rain, but even this amount of 
darkening soon Gas pees: The solution has to be made in 
special solvent, and the strength adjusted to the particular 
stone to be treated. At the present price of raw materials 
it should not cost more than ten shillings « gallon, and three 
pinta to the aquare yard should be found sufficient. An 
ordinary labourer can s00n learn to apply it, and should be 
able to apply one coat to twenty-five square yards of intri- 
cate moulding and carving ina day. As it dries in, fresh 
coats are apphed until the proper quantity is abeorbed, In 
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each case, however, a careful examination of the surface 
to be treated, and testing of a sample of the stone, are 
necessary before the solution can be made up, and further 
examination should be made from time to time et 
treatment to eee that proper penetration has been accu 


The Home Secretary has appointed a Committee to re- 
examine, more particularly in the light of the further in- 
formation which has become available since the inquiries of 
the Departmental Committees appointed in 1911, the ques- 
tion of the danger from the use of load paints to workers in 
the painting trades, ‘and the comparative efficiency amd 
cost, and the effect on the health of the workers, of paints 
containing lead and leaddleas paints respectively ; and to 
advice whether any modifications of the conclusions and 

commendations of those Committees have become neces- 
sary. The Committee consists of Major the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Norman, Bt., M.P. (Chairman), Mr. Gerakl Eell- 
howee, C.BLE., Mr. 0.7. Kanfimann, MLD., Mr. Thoms MM. 
Legge, 0. BE, M_D., Mr. Alan Munby [F.], Mr. Alexander 
Scott, F.R.S., D.Sc., and Mr. H. 0, Wellor. The Secretary 
ia Mr. C. W. Price, of the Home Office, Whitehall, 

The British Society of Master Glass Painters has been 
established for the following, among other objecta: To 
promote, encourage, assist and carry out whatever may 
tend to elevate the art or craft of glass painting and stain- 
ing; To take for the rvation of the ancient 
of this ae ays grhe omislate: the usages and mene 
the craft and to frame such regulations and adopt such a 
standard of workmanship as will create public confidence 
in members of the Society and uphold and maintain the 
national reputation i in relation to the craft ; To give the 

» and public bodies and others, facilities of can- 
forring with persons engaged in the craft; To dovien a 
scheme or schemes whereby candidates for aiimission to the 
Society may prove their qualifications os glasa painters ; 
‘To improve the technical and general knowledge of those 
engaged in the craft, andl to provide for the delivery of 
lectures and the holding of clasees ; To establish a Library 
and collection of models, designs, drawings, cte., in con- 
nection with the craft, etc., ete. The members consist of 
Fellows, Associates and Hon. Fellows. Fellows muat be at 
least 25 years of age and have had a regular training in the 
emift of stained-glass artist; Associates must be at lonst 
21 years of age and be carrying on the craft either as yrrin- 
cipals or os ascistanta. The Earl of Plymouth [ Hon. F.] is 
President of the Society, and Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
Litt.D. (F.], Mr. John W. Simpson [F.), Professor Selwyn 
Image, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, LL.D. [ Hon. A.), and Dr. 
Montague KR. James, Litt.D., Vice-President s, 


The Right Place for the Church Organ. 

Sir Charles Nicholson [F.] in an address on “ Church 
Architecture and Organs,” delivered at the Congress of the 
National Union of Organists’ Associations at the Royal 
College of Music on the 20th inst., said that our chure 
had suffered very much architecturally from misguided! but 
well-intended additions made by organ builders. Many 
blunders and much disappointment would have been 
avoided in many of these cows had a competent architect 
been consulted. The architectural result was comparable 
with the music which would be produced by an orchestra in 
which each instrument was tuned to a different pitch, Diffi- 
culties arose in the case of almost every ancient church, but 
they could, as a rule, be overcome in good-sized buildings, 
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When one came, however, to the smallest class of village 
church, where there was really no room for an organ at all, 
except ono of the so-called positive organs, it was to be 
wished that some sort of instrument could be invented that 
would fit into such buildings without. disfiguri them aril 
yet would be less disagreeable to listen to thana onium 
or organ, He often had thought that if o two-manual in- 
stroment could be constructed, one manual operating a set 
of piano etrings and the other a set of reeds or organ pipes, 
it would go a long way towards solving some of the diffi- 
culties of providing a satiefactory accompanying inatru- 

ment in a small charch, or possibly in o large church, Jn 
ine perish churches ter erag aan es bern made 
of ing the in one of the aisles ore ts fn 
the chancel. ‘This was absolutely ductrachn at the art 
tectural effect af many fine church interiors, An organ so 
placed was deprived of tho immense advantage of having 
plenty of open space around it, Lf be were ve adiahiet for 
placing an organ in an old church and circumstances neors- 
sitated ite being placed at the onst end of an aisle he should 
strongly urge wad authorities to be content with « amall 
organ, and to place it standing free in the aisle and not in 
the corner of the church. Every organ should have a sub- 
stantial case, and the whole instrument should be placed on 
o gallery. 

The London Society's ‘' London of the Future." 

Mr. Fisher Unwin announces the publication on Sth 
October of the Landon Society's book, London of the Fufure, 
which has been produced under the editorship of Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.0., C.B., P.R.A., Chairman of the Council of 
the Society. The following list of its contents give? an idea 
of the seope and objects of the work -— 

Foreword (The Earl of Plymouth); Introduction (Sir 
Aston Webb); The Opportunities of London (T. Raffles 
Davison); Roads, Sirceta, and Trafic of London (Colonel 
KR. C. Hellard); London Railway Reconstruction (H. J. 
Leaning); Commercial Aviation and London (Lard Mon- 
bagi of Beaulieu) ; > The Bridges of London—1815-1920 (Sir 
Reginald Blomfield) ; uae an the Channel Tunnel (Sir 
Arthur Fell, MLP.); The Surrey Side (Paul Waterbouse) , 
Central London (Professor Adshead); The Port of London 
(Vi eevee pera rt); The Euat End (The Rt, Rev. H. L. 
Paget) ; Thought on the Development of London 
(Besaoed Unwin) 3 The Housing of London (W. FE. 
Duavidge); The Government of London (W. E.. Riley); 
The Parks and Open Spaces of Londen (David Harelay 
Niven); London aa the Heart of the Empire (The Earl of 
Meath); The Smoke Plague of London (The late Sir 
eee ia The Spirit of London (The Marquess 
of Crowe 

The price of the work is £2 2s. net. postage Od, extra, 

The Official Organ of the Building Trade. 

A weloome addition to the Building Presa haa made ite 
appearance in The National Builder, the official organ of 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, edited at the lahore 8 
Offices, 48, Redford Square, and published by the Cam 
diim Press, Cromwell House, Strand, price Is. sehihty, 
It is an imposing-looking yu lication, bearing a hand- 
eomely-lettored tithe and a picture of o classic temple on its 
stiff, parchment-like cover, and is well printed on good 
paper, One marvels that an organisation with so extended 
waphere of influence should have remained so long without 
a journal of iteown, This first number is a very readable 
one. Its leader (unsigned), headed “ Jottisoning the Car- 
£0," gives the private builder's views on the impanse 
brought about by the Government's Housing Policy, andl 
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points out that what it is necessary to discover is some 
happy mean between the dreams of the idealists and the 
realisms of the materialiste. The General Secretary, Mr. 
A, Gg, White, who contributes “ National Notes,” ox presses 
the opinion that the imminent cessation of the Govern. 
ment's housing programme will quickly have tho effect of 
leaving the provision of houses to private enterprise, and 
the fall in building costs should coon make it possible for 
capital to be once more obtained for housing purposes, 
Among other contributions are special articles by Mr. 
Ernest G. Brown on “ The Institute of Builders,” “* Tho 
Truth about Dilution,” by Mr. Stephen Easten, “ Houses 
on the Move," by Alr. Jno. -Croad, and “ Co-operation in 


the Building Trade,” by Mr. Samuel Smethurst, 


The assessors appointed by the War Memorial Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Agriculture to adjudicate on the com- 
petition held recently for the most suitable deaign for a 
memorial to those members of the stait who died on active 
sorvice during the war have unanimously selected the de- 
sign of Mr, H. Doncan Hendry [A.}. The competition was 
limited to the staff of the Mimstry, and there were LT en- 
tries, In view of the high standard of the designs sub- 
mitted and the ssseasora’ recommendation, all the draw- 
Inge were put on exhibition in the large conference room of 
the Ministry. Mr. Hendry is one of the Ministry's superin- 
tending architects under the land settlement scheme. He 
_ has returned the prize to the fund, raised by subscription 
among the staff, which provides forthe memorial, Duri 
the war Mr. Hendry saw active servico with the Royal 
Engineers, chiefly in the East. His design provides for a 
marble tablet of cartouche form, surmounted by a bronze 
roundel bearing a replica of the old seal of the Bourd of 
Agriculture and Fisheries within a wreath supported by 
emblems, The field of the cartouche bears a simple inserip- 
fon with the names of the fallon. The memorial will be 
erected! in the entrance hall of the Ministry's new offices, 


Professor Laurie's Lectures at the Royal Academy. 
Professor A. P. Laurie, M.A... B.Sc... Professor of Chemin- 
try in the Royal Academy, is delivering the following lec- 
tures at the Acadomy at 4 pom. on the dates mentioned -— 
(1) Wed,, Vor. 16.—Mediaval Pigments und Mediums. 
(2) Thurs, Not, 17.—Modoern Picmbite: their proper 
Selection and Use. 
(3) Priday, Vor. 18.—Painting Media: Oils, Varnishes, 
and ‘Tom pera. 
(4) Moa., Nor, 21,—Methods of Wall Painting. 
5) Pues, Nov, 22.—The Theory of Colour aad tle Ayplicn- 
tion to Painting. 
(6) Wed.. Nov. 23.—Tho Nature and Properties of Building 
Materials, Bricks and New Methods of Making ‘Thom. 


The Great Cities of the World. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association are 
arranging a first series of illustrated loctures‘on the * Great 
Cities of the World to be delivered at King’s College, 
Strand, at 6.30 p.m., on the dates mentioned below. Fro- 
fessor Patrick Godden will deliver the first lecture on 13th 
Ootober, dealing with the City of Jerusalem. On the 10th 
November Dr, H.-P. Berlage will lecture on Amaterdam— 
Pastand Present. On the 8th December the Cit yof Milan 
will be dealt with, lecturer to be announced Juier, ‘Lec: 
tores on Washington, Brussels, Glasgow, and Tokio will be 
given during 1929, Tickets of admission, price 2. thd. 
each, are to be obtained from the Secretary, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Associations, d, Gray's Inn Place, WC, 





Proposed Garden City for Paris. 
It is announced that a scheme is on foot for building 
what will be the first garden city for Paris workmen on 


the diamantled fortifications. It is intended to build - 


houses to accommodate 2,500 persons on an area of 
85.000 square yards, The flats will consist of one, two, 
three, and four rooms, with kitchens, at rents ranging 
from G00 f, to 1,002 f. There will be gardens and open 
spaces for recreation, a nursery, a maternity school, 
children's dispensary, wash-house and baths, The oost 
of this garden city, which will be planned between the 
Boulevard Ornano, the Rues Damremont, Du Ruisseau, 
Du Ponteau, andl the Boulevard Nev, is put at 24,000,000 fF, 








REVIEWS, 
MEDLEVAL BUILDINGS IN GREECE. 

A Mediaeval Cily in Greece: Joe Churches and its Ruine, 
By the Rev. J. Arnott Hamilton, BD,, former Student of 
the Hrifiah School af Athens. 40, Aberdeen, 1021. ta. 
wel. [W. Joly and Sons, Ltd., Albany Presa, Aberdeen} 
The author of this volume has done valuable work 

in a field of research which has hitherto been some- 

what neglected. To the traveller in Greece the relics 
of classical antiquity have such overpowering claims 
upon his attention that the highly interesting medim- 
val buildings in that country often fail to receive the 
notice they deserve. Mr. Arnott Hamilton haa given 
an historical survey of the circumstances which led to 
the erection of a remarkable series of Byzantine 
churches in the Peloponnese. The city of Mistra, the 
subject of this essay, is near the site of classic Sparta. 

Its oldest portion was erected in 1248-9 by William 

U. Villehardouin, a Crusader, who succeeded in estal- 

lishing himself as Prince of Achaia, He built monas- 

teries and abbeys in different parts of the country. On 
his death in 1278 the principality fell under the 
suzerainty of Prince Charles of Anjou, and subse- 
quently a long succession of Italian, Flemish and other 
rulers bore sway over it. The churches of Mistra, 
three examples of which are illustrated in the frontis- 
piece, are mostly built on the Greek Cross plan, with 
dome on pendentive and barrel vault, Although de- 
void of richness in external decoration, these squat 
churches with their central circular or polygonal 
towers surmounted by low-pitched pentiled roofs have 
an undeniable charm, The student of Byzantine archij- 
tecture will find much of interest in Mr. Hamilton's 
learned analyses of both the plans and sections of these 
churches, in the design of which a considerable variety 
of constructional device has been employed, 

A. Trystax Epwanps [4.]. 








ALLUED SOCLETTES, 

The Fear Book of the Borks, Bucks and Oxon. Architec- 
tural Association, which has just made its appearance, 
gives evidence of romarkable vitality and energy on the 
part of the executive of this newly-formed Association. ‘The 
Association owes its inception to Mr. 0. B. Willeocks [F.}, 
who, by his energy and interest, was successful in founding 
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the Reading Society of Architects, of which he is. Hon. 
Secretary. The result of his unflagging energy waa shown 
by the rapid progresa mode by the | Society, which in 
three noeara seu 42 rpapoart On a 6th 2 he 
1921, the Reading Society held o special meeting, to which 
all architects in the three counties were invited, to consider 
the advieability of forming a Three Counties Asoctation. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. C. Steward Smith 
[F.]. President of the Reading Society, supported by Mr. 
lan MacAlster, Secretary of the Royal Institute, Mr. 
MacAlater addressed the meeting on the advantages of an 
Alliance, and the ouloome was a resolution to form the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Association. An 
Executive Committen waa appointed to draft a Constitu- 
tion and on the 2nd June the Constitution was approved 
aml the officers of the Association elected. Application 
for alliance with the Royal Institute was made to the 
Council and waa al,once acceded to. The Association 
therefore has come into being and commenced its career 
with a membership of 91, exactly three months after the 
suggestion was lnid beforo the representatives of the three 
countiea, “It is hoped,” save the Fear Book, “that all 
architects in the three allied counties will become mem- 
bers and assist the Assocation in furthering the objects for 
which it is founded. The Association is indebted to the 
Council of University College, Reading, for having very 
generously offered the nse of a room at the College for meet- 
ings, and it is ho that arrangements may be made by 
which students will be granted facilitics for using the Col- 
lege Library. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of the 
Royal [ostitute, bas shown his interest in the Association 
by becoming Hon. Vice-President, thus conferring a dis- 
tinction which ia greatly appreciated by the members, 
The Council aleo feel that the Association is to be congratu- 
lated on having so able and eminent s member of the pro- 
fession as ite firat President” (Mr. Edward P. Warren, 
F.S.A. LF.]). 

An endeavour is being made to awaken the interest of 
members in the Library which it is hoped to build up and 
for which the Council will, if possible, allocate sums for the 
purchase of books, Mr. H. Whiteman Rising [F,] has 
undertaken the office of Hon. Librarian. 

Competitions have been arranged for the following: 
(1) Design for the Association's Badge ; (2) Prizes of Books 
for Measured Drawings; (3) the President's Prise, of which 
perticulars are to be announced. 

Provision has boon made in the By-laws of the Associa- 
tion for the formation of Branches either for the whole of 
any of the three counties, with the capital town of the 
county aa centre, or for districts having an important city 
or town for centre, aa may be determined by the localities 
affectod. At present, the Association numbers threes 
Branches—viz., the Reading Socicty of Architects; the 
Oxford Society of Architects, and the Slough Society Of 
Architects. Each Branch has ite own executive, and the 
Council each year refunds to the respective Branches half 
the annual subscriptions received from the members of each 
Branch, such sums to be ued for Branch working expenees. 
The first meeting of the Assoviation was held at Univer- 
sity College, Reading. on the Oth July, when an Address 
was delivered by the Prosident, Mr. Edward P. Warren. 
lt is much jae that space admite of the inclusion in 
these pages of only the appended fragment of this excellent 
Address; *t may be read in its entirety, however, in the 
Association's Year- Hook, of which the Institute Library has 
copies. The following extract is specially addressed to 
young architects ;— 
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Thave spoken of the importance of tradition—of a tradi- 
tional manner of building. This dors not moan that I 
think Architecture should be or can be conducted by defi- 
nite rules, bot that the question of what ia constantly 
spoken of na a choice of atyle " should never arise. Ina 
healthy state of things, with a building problem before you, 
and your design to work out, it would no more occur to you 
to think of the "style" you should “adept,” to wee that 
dismally suggestive phrase, than it would to debate with 
yourself aa to whethor you should write your letter and 
specifications in Chauterian, Shakaperian, or Miltonian 
English, or indeed in French, Latinor Greek. You would 
express yourselfin the vernacular manner you had learned 
and made your own, with euch littl omamenta and 
flourishes aa you found pleasant or belpfol.in the manner 
of architectural quotations. 

In your student days it may be extromely educative to 
try eseaye in design in accurate imitation of an ancient and 
forrign etyle, just aa at echool one learns dead languages by 
kindred exercises, but when you are confronted with the 
problem of a building for the actual needs and the definite 
requirements of a site in your own country, think twice and 
thrice, and more than that, before vou dress your design in 
anexotio manner. Think of your materials, and of what 
fan and can't be done with them, what is the best way in 
whioh they will help yourex pression; think of yoursite, and 
ocighbour buildings if such exiat, and above all of the posi- 
tive requirements and tee of your building and all ite 2 pubes 
Work from your plan upwards, design in fact from the in- 
aide ta the outside, and not from the outside in. 

[have said that there waa a paooudo Grock fashionin Eng- 
land at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth oenturies ; it led on the whole to dismal results and 
died out. [tie now the fashion to try and be Greek again. 
Beware of following that fashion too far. There are lessons 
of inestimable value to be learned from Greek Architecture, 
leseons of extreme refinement of proportion and of detail, 
of the appropriate use of materials, and of submission tore- 
quiroments, and local conditions, ' 

The requirements, however, of euch exam ples of ancient 
Greek buthdings as you can study, are mainly those evolved 
bs the special ritual of a dead religion, for they are pener- 
ally Temples, and in a clear and brilliant climate, with o 
high average of blazing sunshine and intensely blon aky. 
The material which was used, and which begot the delicate 
accuracy of moulding and ornament, is mostly roy hard 
native marble, aa differont as poseible from our British 
stones, in which the effects of such extreme refinement are 
unattainable, and to which indeed they are inappropriate. 

You will probably have to build in brick and stone, and 
quite possibly in conorete. You will have a very different 
climate to consider, and, inost likely, civic, domestic and 
commercial uaes, 18 a rule, to provide for, 

You will have to insert many windows, and to erect 
many chimneys. The Greek buildings, that is the temples, 
had very few of the former, and none of the latter. The 
Greek manner waa entirely trabeated, a system of proate 
and lintela—you will probably require arches, 

The Greek temples were designed to be coloured, and 
were coloured brilliantly; their marble is now roasted by 
centuries of stinshine to a golden brown, very beautiful 
against the intense bloc skies of Greece, 

[Teuggest your learning all you poraibly can of their won- 
derfal harmony of proportion, and of their refinement, but 
making no attempt externally, at any rate, to imitate their 
details in British freeatone and under British akin. 

A prepa A exotic manner of architecture evolved 
by alien conditions and materials can never loak other than 
self conscious anil uncomfortable here - it needs a “era 
change,” translation and reclothing, just as Orientals who 
visit our chilly shores soon discover the need of something 
eppeoschlig te our native costume, 

am as far from advocating ignorance of foreign archi - 
tecture, A mun who knows nothing of the building man- 
ners of the East, of Greece and Romo, and of Italy and 


the 10th and 11th October, 
‘fame time and joint sessions have been 


THE “ DAILY MAIL” LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE COMPETITION 


France, cannot potty understand the architecture of this 
country, which has all hod ite origin in imported manners, 
rery notably sc since the Norman Conquest, but which, 


Like trees of foreign importation, auch as the olma that stud 


the aio. ates and border the roads of our three oounties, 
has modified iteclf to our native conditions and flourished 
and apread accordingly, . 

You will never be so safe as when YoU can uso in a conn- 
try-side the nearest available good local material worked in 
the local traditional way. This, af tourse, is not always 
possible, and the transport of materials from o distance is 
Inevitable, and nonew thing. As witness Stonehenge and 
ite foreign stones. Rut be sure that your “foreign "* 
material is suitable to your site and purpose. 
_ E have just “ape secon in our Countics—in all three of 
them—many War Memorials in granite, Scotch or Cornish, 
which I decioce: They look intensely out of harmon y with 
our mild pastoral countrysides and homely villages. 

Granite, except for purposes re titing rude strength, 
such as bridge piers or the like, in best left to ite rugged 
fative Ioealities, In our three Counties, at any rate, and 
for monumental porposea, it ia anathema. 

Of the common blue Welsh slates a0 omnipresent and in- 
excapable feel the same. I'd like to leave thom in Wales, 


Their only oxcuse is their cheapness, but this hardly ex- 


Tam drifting, however, from my points, which are that 
national or local needs ahall ee natural or local expres: 
sion, that architectural styles should not be merely imita- 
tive, and cannot be overlaid or applied to baildings not akin 


‘fn essentials to the sources of their otigin, with any hope of 


wa from constructive 


real success, but that a real style | 
hoods, which it emphasises 


ies and adorns. 

Those of you who live and work in the Country, and 
whom I envy on that account, have a better chance than 
the town bird of arriving at» really intimate knowledge af 
the simple traditional dovelopments of building magner, in 
the delightful and homble old buildings that acem to have 
Brown from tho soil, where they atand in the little towns, 
Villages and homesteads of these three delightful Counties. 
Hf, as I fully admit, a few educative years in a great town 
are good for the Country Architect, | am very sure that a 
similar period amid the homelier actualities and the 
quieter and more sympathetic, more beautiful and infinitely 
more healthy pate irda of the country would be good for 
the town-bred man. But those alike who practi in 
great towns, or in amall country towns, I should exhort to 
a determined patriotivm in architecture, 

The tragic years of tho Great War, so recently left be. 
hind, have shown us all a clearer vision of the duties of 
et . ip. An artist of any kind has no more right to 
Mand aside from snoh duties than any other man. He 
should share the common patriotism, the common civic 
tasks, but he should be impelled by the sense of his special 
knowledge and special responsibility to improve as far as 
in him lies hie own branch of ort, to do hia utmoat by per- 
wonal effort, example and influence, to add to the beauty 
and amenities of Kis Country, to which be thi can make 

Mm Own patriotic contribution. And what art can ao im- 
mediately fed es and adorn the civilisation of any coun- 
hitecture, . 


try as ita Aro 

_ The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada ix holding 
it Fourteenth General Annual Assembly at Toronto on 
The Annual Convention of 
the Ontario Association of Architects will be held at ae 
ranged. ‘Th 
Federated Sovictios of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada consist of the Alberta Association of Architects, 
the Manitoba Association of Architects, the Ontario As- 
sociation of Architects, the Province of Quebec Associn- 





on of Architects, the Saskatchewan Association of Archi- 


tects, and the Architectural Institute pf British Colombia, 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Auckland (New Zealand) War Memorial, 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects have 
cabled the R.IB.A. that they consider the conditions 
of this competition very unsatisfactory, and that they 
are negotiating for their improvement, It is hoped 
that the combined efforts of the R.LB.A. and its 
allied Institute will secure the satisfactory amend- 
ment of the conditions: In the Meantime, members 
ire wWarted to take no action with regard to the com- 
petition until the conditions have been brought into 
accordance with the R.1.B.A. Regulations. 

Tas MacAtister, Secretary, , 
The “ Daily Mail Labour-Saving House | titi 

The Daily Mail is offering prizes of £300, £125 and 
£79 for the beat designs for a labour-saving house for 
& professional class family who would occupy a house 
of £1,000) to £1,200 cost at pre-war mites of building, 
aud which would now coat anything from £2500, A 
house will be erected at the Daily Mail Model Village, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts, to the plans of the design 
winning the first prize of £300, and a model will be 
shown at the Ideal Home Exhibition’ at Olympia, 
Ist to 25th March 1922. 

The house is to have the following accommuxlation, to 
be provided on two floors: Dining-room, drawing-room, 
den or study, kitchen, five or six bedrooms, bathroom, 
There should also be a maid’s sitting-room adjoining the 
kitehon. The house is to be suited to the suburha of a large 
town or city, and its approximate cost to be £2,500. Com. 
petitors may enter not more than one design. A high archi- 
tectural standard of design is expected, but each design 
will first be considered from the point of view of Inbour- 
saving. An architect sending one entry of his own can 
collaborate with another (not an architect) in another 
ontry. 

The Daily Mai! reserves the right to publish any design 
citered in the competition, with the name and address of 
the architect, also to erect houses or individual room 
according to any of the designs submitted, but, in the 
latter event, the author of the selected designs will be em- 
pover to superintend the erections, and will be paid for 
his servioes in accordance with the R.I.B.A. Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges, Subject to this provision, the designs 
to remain the property of the competitors. Further, the 
promoters reserve the right to publish the names and 
addresses of competitors whose plans, though not pub- 
lished, may attain o high standard of merit. They also 
reserve the right to incorporate in the house to be ereeted 
at the Gaity Moi! Model Village any novel idea or improve- 
ment suggested by any competitor (due acknowledgment 
being sed 4b the author in the catalogue or on the exhibit 
itself), even though no prize may have been awarded in 
respect of it. Any questions must be addressed to tho 
Secrctary, Labour-Saving Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, on or before September 24th, These questions 
will be printed with answers and circulated to all com peti- 
tors who ask for them, The printed answers to questions 
are to be read as supplementary conditions in this competi 
tion. Designs must bo sent in on or before 30th November, 
A pamphlet giving the Conditions of Entry and Suggestions 
for the consideration of competitors may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the competition at the above address, 
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New Competition Open. 

Borough of Paisley War Memorial, Premiums; 
First, £250: Second, £200; Third, £150. Assessors, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. D. Y¥. Cameron, 
R.A. Latest date for sending in, Srd December. 
Conditions may be seen in the Institute Library, 








OBITUARY. 
The decease of the following members is regretfully 
Bantow, Witt Truwotr, of Bognor, elected Asso- 
ciate 1894. 
Buckiey-Jonxes, James ALFRED, 
_ Thames, Associate, elected 1899. 
Cox, G, A., of Birmingham, Licentiate. 
Dyson, Eexest Winn wt, of Barnsley, Licentiate. 
Forp, Grorcre McLean, of Bank Chambers, 329, Hol- 
horn, elected Associate 1892, Fellow 1908. 
Hest, Frenewice WiewAM Hvcn, elected Associate 
1868, Fellow 1881. 
Keecu, Eowarn Winttam, Licentiate. 
Lecumerr-Oreren, Faevenwx Oscar, of Allahabad, 
electod Associate 1RBS, Fellow 1901. 
Lirrtewoop, WinuiaM Hesry, of Manchester, elected 
Associate 1882, Fellow 1853. 
Mosro, James Minxe, of Glasgow, elected Fellow 
1906, 
Noriey, Ronert Pence, of 92, Upper Clapton Road, 
NEL, elected Associate 1865, Fellow 1873. 
Owes, Josera, of Menai Bridge, ¢ elected Feflow 1005, 
The death has been announced of Mra. Woodward, 
wife of Mr. Wm. Woodward, Fellow, and mother of his 
two sons and partners, Messrs. Frank and Charles 
Woodward, Associates. Widespread sympathy is felt 
with father and sons in their sad bereavement. 


of Henley-on- 


A was Kong Appointment, 

An Architecture! Assistant (A,R.1.B.A.), aged 25 to 30, 
is required aa goon aa possible for service oa an Asian 
Engineer in the Public Works Department, Hong Kong, 
The engagement ia for three years, at the end of which 
period there would be a prospect of being placed on the 

manent antl pensionable establishment of the colony, 
Aatrict medical examination must be pasaed. Salary £40) 
rising to £440; if permanent, by annual increments of £20 
to £600, Officers pay 6 per cent. on salary for their 
quarters, the Government paving balance of rent. Free 

outand home. Fuller particulars may be hal at 
the offices of the Inatitute, 0, Conduit Street, 


Architectural Students’ Fancy Dress Ball. 


A great fancy dresa ball is being orgomeed, for the 
opening of the season, by the students of two of the Roval 
Academy <Ateliorsa—the Architectural Association Atelier 
and the Society of Architecta Atelier. The Ball will take 
lace on the night of 4th November at the R.T.B.A, Gal. 
cries, 0, Conduit Street... The profits derived from the cone 
will go to the funda of the Ateliera concerned, to be « 
ployed in the improvement and advancement of a sckites. 
tural training. Tickets, price 159., may bo had from the 
Organising Hon. Seeretary, Captain M. G. Kiddy, 28, 
Bedford Square. Ticketaat a reduced price are available 
for architectural and art students, 
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The need of further office accommodation has ren- 
dered necessary certain alterations in the Institute 
premises which are now being carned out, The Coun- 
cil Room on the ground floor dasa are away with, 
and the space utilised for enlarging the Clerks’ Office 
and providing a room each for the Secretary and Assis- 
tant Secretary. The Council will hold their meetings 
for the future in the Common Room, and is the room 
will have to be closed to members on meeting days, the 
front room on the second floor has been made avail- 
able, and members are invited to use if on these occa- 
sions for tea, smoking, writing, etc. 


cat Registered Aberrant R.1.B.A, : Erratum. 
B.—The name given as “ Boothroyd, Richanl 
John "in the list published in the last Baio af the 
JOURNAL, p. 561, should read Boornn , 
Apnent, of 11 Ward's End, Halifax. 














MEMBERS’ COLUMN, 

Members, Licentiates and Students vivay fnsert or 
nouncements and wake known theer require bene 
this column without charge, Communications must be 
addressed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the ies 
name anit address. Where anonymity ia desired, box 
numbers will be given and answers forwarded, 
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PeEsExT CONDITION OF THE BAssak TEMPLE. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE FOR DYNAMIC SYMMETRY IN 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 
By Jay HampBipnce. 


Read before a Joint Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Society for the Promotionfof 
Hellenic Studies, Tuesday, Ist March 1921. 


WT will be understood that within the limits of an evening's talk it will be impossible to explain in 
| detail the complete plan of a building such as that of the Parthenon, where refinement of com- 

position is carried to an extreme. I have, therefore, limited myself to the most essential part 
of the structure, the temple proper or the room which contained the statue of the goddess. Within this 
room I shall confine my remarks to that part which immediately enclosed the statue. This is the area 
defined by the column centres surrounding the nave and also the nave itself. Other proportions of the 
building may be briefly mentioned. 

It would seem, judging from the plan as it is now possible to present it, that this part of the cella 
area was considered by the architect, or the architect in collaboration with the seulptor, as of the 
utmost importance. It is significant that the statue-enclosing part of the general plan of the building 
should be found to be based upon that area which constitutes the crux of the dynamic symmetry ides. 
This area is represented by the difference between root 4 and root 5. The root 4 area is composed of 
two squares and the root 5 shape is fixed by a diagonal to these two squares, Numerically root 4 
equals 2 and root 5 equals 2-236. ‘The area in question, therefore, is represented by unity, or a side of 
one of the two squares, and -236—more exactly -296068 plus. This number, being less than unity, is 
the reciprocal of some number representing some area greater than unity. Division into unity shows 
us that the number or area in question is 4-236, that is, it is composed of root 5, or 2-236 plus root 4 or 2 
—two squares plus a root 5 rectangle. It will be noticed that this mysterious figure, which is really the 
key to classic Greek proportion, is a compound of the two generating shapes, root 4 and root 5. It 1s 
beside the point to gay, as so many of the intellectual lazy do say, that a few simple numbers in con- 
nection with the few simple operations of arithmetic are abstruse and difficult to understand. Experi- 
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ment2 with lower grade sehool children have shown that there is nothing more abstruse in the presenta- 
tion of symmetry in terms of arithmetic than the average boy or girl of twelve or fourteen may under- 
stand. I have elected to use terms of arithmetic for the reason that they supply 4 method of proof 
which would be diffieult and abstruse if any other scheme were employed for this purpose, 

The point needs stressing that we are now inspecting symmetry by analysis. The Greeks probably 
never had oceasion to approach the subject from this angle. All the proportions which we find in 
classic temples develop logically from simple areas, and no instrument more complicated than a string or 
rope would be necessary for the synthetic operation, The plan of the temple as it stands to-day is 
something in the nature of a geometric puzzle, and to find a clue to its solution we must employ every 
means of analytie approach which ingenuity can devise. 

To return to the areas themselves. Practice in the subtleties of manipulation of these shapes 
teaches us that we may regard any figure of the dynamic series as divided or multiplied by ten—i., 
we have in these areas a natural decimal system. If we multiply -236068 by 10, we obtain 2-86068 and 
its reciprocal will be -4236 or 2:36068 divided into 1, and if we divide a 2-36068 area by 10, cach one of 
the ten divisions will be a 4-296 area and each may be represented by its reciprocal 236068. 

The decimal manipulation of this specific area is what we actually find in the plan arrangement 
of the Parthenon cella. The nave is surrounded by twenty-three columns, ten on each flank and three 
on the west end, not counting the angle columns in the latter case, ‘The east end is fixed by the wall 
and doorway. This arrangement means that the area defined by the centres of these columns is 
divided into ten strips, each strip being fixed by an intercolumniation and one strip by column centres 
and the east wall, We obtain these strips by drawing a line from centre to centre of opposing columns 
across the nave. Eight of these strips of area are equal in width ; two are not. The area defined by 
the east wall of the statue room and the centres of the first opposing colunms to the west of the wall, 
and the area defined by the angle column centres and the centres of the first opposing columns to the 
east are unequal in width and both are unequal with the eight regular intercolnmniations. The twa 
unequal strips we may designate as east and west strips, The west is wider than the east strip, but the 
two added together equal exactly two of the regular intercolumniation strips. In contrast to the angle 
and second colamm centres of the peristyle the angle and second column centre widths of the cella are 
greater than the regular intereolumniations, considerably so. 

If we take the length as defined by the east wall of the cella and the centres of the angle columns— 
i¢., 85-5012 feet—and divide it by the width, 86-22 + foet, from centre to centre of opposing columns 
acroes the nave, we obtain the ratio 2-86068. 

Penrose says the mean for the eight regular intercolumniations is 8-55 feet. Ttiselear 
from the above ratio that each of these eight regular strips will have the reciprocal ratio 
‘290068, this reciprocal being that of 42496—i.¢., each of these areas will he composed of 
two squares plus a root 5 area ; 2 plus 2-236 (see Fig. 1), 

For the purpose of making the general plan clearer the two squares are placed in the 
centre of the above arrangement, _ 

The distance from the east wall to the centre of the first column to the east is ToT 
feet, plus or minns, If this is divided into 96-22, plus or minus, we obtain the reciprocal 
ratio +208, 

The distance from the centre of an angle colimn to the centre of a firat column to 
the east is 9-562 feet, plus or minus. Dividing this into 96-22 we obtain the reciprocal ratio 
“264. This, added to -208, equals -472 or -296 multiplied hy 2—i.¢., these two strips of un- 
equal width, added, equal two of the eight regular stri pe. | 

The entire length of the area we are inspecting is 85-5012 feet, plus or minus. Bight 
regular intercolumniations of 8-55 feet equal 68-40 fect. Adding 9-562 and 7-589 we obtain 17-099. 
This, added to 65-40, equals 85-495. Subtracting this from 85-5012 we have an error of 006 or about 
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six one-hundredths of an inch in over 85 feet. Combining Penrose's, Doerpfeld’s and my own 
measurements for this particular section, this error is much reduced if not en lirely eliminated. It may 
stand, however, aa it is within the error of workmanship of even classic masons. 

Thviding -209 and -264 into unity we find that the former is the reciprocal of 4-7888 and the latter 
of 53-7888. 

The reciprocal of root five is -4472, also a root five area, If this is multiplied by 4 the result is 
1-7838. From this we see that the -208 figure is composed of three squares plus four root five areas. 
3 plus 1-788 equals 4-7588, while 264 represents an area composed of two squares plus four root five 
areas ; 2 plus 1-7888 equals 93-7858, 

In the distribution of the area elements of the eight regular strips we have two squares in the centre 
and two small root five shapes on either end asin Fig. 1. The purpose of this arrangement becomes 
apparent when we consider the -264 strip at the west end of the great rectangle. Here, instead of the 
above arrangement, we have two large squares defined by the centres of the angle columns and the 
centres of the columns immedistely to the north, south and east, and instead of two squares in the 
centre there are four root five rectangles, Fig. 2. 





2.560686+ 
The rectangular binek spot is the coutre of the siatos base. 
Pig. 2.—The 2°36 Rectangle from the Parthenon (Cella, 


The presence of these two areas, “208 and -264, on the east and west ends of the great rectangle of 
the cella column centres leaves no doubt in my mind that this distribution of form elements wag inten- 
tional on the part of the architect. 

There is an element in this plan scheme which makes it exceedingly easy of verification. The large 
strip at the weet end of the great rectangle, represented by -264, more accurately -2699692, added to the 
strip immediately adjoining it to the east, exactly equal two squares. -264 plus 236 equals -5 or the 
reciprocal of two squares, one lying on the other. These two squares represent the area defined by the 
éentres of the angle columns and the centres of the second columns to the east. But the weat side of 
the porous stone base of the statue of Athena is fixed by a line drawn from centre to centre across the 
nave of these two second columns. This west side of the porous stone base is slichtly uneven, due to the 
apparent fact that the masons preferred to cut them to fit rather than the pentellic marble blocks. 
fiven a casual inspection, however, makes it clear that the west side of the porous base is on a line with 
the two column centres mentioned. 

It is also clear by inspection that the width of this porous stone statue base is equal to one of the 

Tegular -236 intercoluminations. Precisely in the centre of this statue base is a rectangular hole which 
is generally admitted to be the centre of the Athenastatue. If we draw a north and south line through 
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the centre of this hole we divide the -236 area into two equal parts. Thivided by 2 the result is -118. 
Ii, to the rectangle to the west of the statue base composed of two squares and represented by the 
reciprocal ratio -5* we add -118 the result is -618 or « rectangle of the whirling squares—that is to say, 
the statue of Athena stood exactly on a side of a rectangle of the whirling squares, and this shape is 
defined by the centres of the columns surrounding the sacred spot. 

One side of this rectangle furnishes « line cut in the traditional Greek proportion of extreme and 
mean ratio. Throughout the ages the story has been persistent that this ratio was used in temple 
building. Many attempts have been made to discover how the proportion was used, but they have all 
failed. It is now clear that it is a derivative of another and more important proportion—.¢c., root five 
—and, by itself, means little if anything. 

Pushing our inspection of the cella proportions further, we may exclude or include the base blocks. 
on which the columns stand. In either case we find the enclosed areas proportional arrangements of 
the basie form of square and root five and a definite symmetrical part of the cella or of the entire 
building. The entire cella proportion, from wall to wall east and west and north and south, is defined 
by the ratio 1-559. We may regard the fraction -559 either as one-fourth of root five or as a reciprocal 
of 1-7888. Inthe latter we have four times the reciprocal of root five. Itshonld be remembered thata 
reciprocal shape is a similar figure, and that root rectangles are composed of even multiples of reciprocals 
—that is, even multiples of root figures or similar shapes to the whole. A root five figure is composed 
of five reciprocals, each one being a root five shape and having the fractional ratio -4472 or one-fifth of 
2-296. Four times -4472 equals 1-7858. Wesee, therefore, that the entire cella plan is an arrangement 
of a square plus four root five rectangles, The length of the cella is 98-145 feet and the width 62-95 feet. 
These measurements give us the ratio 1-559. The wall to wall width of the cella is fixed by a sill or 
plinth block at the south-east corner of the room where a portion of ite surface was cut away to receive 
one of the first stones of the wall. This sinking is not found on any other stone. It may also be 
mentioned here that the explosion of Turkish powder which destroyed the interior of the Parthenon 
seems to have spread the east end of the interior of the naos. Many measurements across the interior 
show that the east end is about one centimetre wider than the west end. 

If we extend the column centre rectangle previously described to include the base blocks upon 
which the columns stand we have another scheme in square and root five. ‘The ratio is 2-174 which, is 
composed of -559 multiplied by 2 plus -528 multiplied by 2. The -559 fraction will be remembered. 
The -525 fraction is a reciprocal of a square and two root five shapes—that is, 4472 multiplied by 2, or 
‘$944 plus 1. 

If we exclude the column bases and retain the nave only, which is beautifully defined as a sunken 
rectangle about three centimetres lower than the rest of the floor of the cella, we get the ratio 2-59017, 
the fraction being one-fourth of 2-36068. The nave ratio may be regarded as root five divided by 2— 
that is, 1-118 plus 1-472. This would be two root five figures plus a square and two 256 shapes. In 
both the above cases of exclusion or inclusion of the column base blocks the area in the rear of the porous 
stone base of the statue will be two squares, so we may, in either, check the scheme by this simple area. 
Consideration of the nave proportion emphasises a point of extreme interest which seems to be true of 
most if not all Greek buildings of the best period. This point is that the paving stones of the temples 
in their final position were cut more or less accurately to fit.a definite proportion. The Parthenon nave 
isa goodexample. It is apparent by inspection that this sunken rectangle is divided, east and west. 
into six equal parts, and that the north and south divisions are two to every intercolumination, Knowing 
the overall proportion of the nave, it is a simple matter to determine the proportions of each of the 
paving blocks. When this is done we again find a rhythm repeat of the entire scheme of the building. 
ane the paving block proportions over the entire ground plan may be honeds in the same way. 











* See last year's Paper: “ Greek Siesies " Jay Hambidge (Jovaxat R-1B A, pp. 213 gq.) 
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When we find one block larger or smaller than it should be we find that some kind of a compensatory 
allowance exists at some other spot. 

4 The overall proportions of the ground plan of the Parthenon may include the euthynteria, the 
bottom step, the middle step or the top step, in every case we find a definite arrangement of the basic 
theme analogous to that of the cella. The top step proportions exhibit the danger of hasty and ill- 
considered generalisations which have been prevalent in the past, Most writers about classic architec- 
ture seem to be fond of referring to the stylobate proportion of the Parthenon as 1 to 2-25—that is, one 
to two and a quarter. This is entirely misleading, as Doerpfeld found in his search for even multiple 
measurements and it results in an error which no one familiar with the building would tolerate, The 
ratio is 23-2514 plus. We are confident that this is the ratio, because we may place all the column centres 
of the peristyle by it and determine precisely its relation to the genéral and detailed proportions of the 
building. 

From the data now at hand I am convinced that the proportion of the bottom step waz the one 
actually used as a correlator. This ratio is 2-146. It is composed of -618 plus -382 multiplied by 4— 
that is, -618 plus 1-528. 1 wish to emphasise this latter proportion because of its definite appearance 
in the temple at Aegina and elsewhere. ‘The fraction -382 is the difference between -615 and unity. It 
is also the reciprocal of 2-618 or 1-618 squared. The stylobate ratio of the Apollo temple at Bassae is 
2-618. The stylobate ratio at Sunion is 2-309. The fraction -309 equals -618 divided by 2. 

The proportions of the facade elevations of the Parthenon may be fixed either by the battom step 
or by the euthynteria. The bottom step supplies the ratio 1-726. ‘The euthynteria, including width 
and height, has 1-7082. ‘The fraction “708? i equal to -236 multiplied by 3. The flank elevation 1s 
equal to 1-7082 multiplied by 2 plus 236. We may divide front or flank elevations by any logical 
member such as cornice architrave or stylobate, and in every instance obtain adefinite and rational part 
of the major schome, Likewise we may consider any detail by itself such as column or column head, 
the profile of the echinus, the abacus by itself, the metope or the metope and triglyph combined—in this 
case the mean metope width; the mutule with its guttae, the profiles of mouldings, the pattern forms 
on these mouldings, the coffers, singly or in groups, or the antafixae. 

It is worthy of remark that the guttae of the mutules are arranged on a 1-559-scheme, that is this 
adjustment repeats the plan of the cella. Our limit of time this evening will not permit us to consider 
the construction of the antafix of the Parthenon. The same block of marble which contained the lon- 
head spouts at the four corners of the building also included an antafix carved in the same block. 
Fortunately, I was able to obtain rubbings of these as well as careful measurements. Modern dengners 
have assumed that Greek meanders were laid out by a square with its area divided into even multiples. 
Tf the Parthenon is a standard, this practice is entirely wide of the mark. And, probably, just this point 
emphusises the difference between modern design thought and the practice of classic craftsmen. Before 
we can plan the double meander over the panathenaic frieze or the single meander under the comme 
we must divide our areas into dynamie sections. And this means that the horizontal divisions are not 
the same width as the perpendicular divisions. The difference 1s slight and subtle, but it is just the 
difference between the best classic design and modern designers of England to-day. 

The architect of the Parthenon, Iktinos, is known to have built another building in Greece, either 
before or atter the construotion of the great Athena building on the acropolis. This was the temple of 
Apollo Epikurios at Bassae in Phigaleta. The site is on the bleak and almost inaccessible Mount Koty- 
lion in Arcadia. Wortunately the building is in a sufficiently good state of preservation to enable us to 
determine the symmetry of the ground plan and of the elevation as far as the architrave. A peculiarly 
happy chain of circumstances has thus resulted in the saving of two examples of the work of the man 
who is probably the greatest architectural designer in history and, as Inck has it, these buildings are 
ideal examples for proportion comparison. Every student 1s familiar with the sophisticated carve 
system of the Parthenon. Indeed, so much has been written about these curves that the average 
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person has come to believe that the superiority of the building is largely due to them. But there.are 
-no curves in the building at Bassae in the sense that there are in the Parthenon. ‘Tbe horizontal lines 
are straight and there is no entasis tothe column, Yet the structure had « great reputation in ancient 
times, Pausanias tells us that, next to the temple at Tegea, it was the best in the Peloponnesus. The 
Tegea building is liter and supposed to be by Seopas. Knowing his style we can imagine something 
of the quality of an architectural design by him. If the judgment of Pausanias is sound, and there is 
much reason for accepting it, then, before the rebuilding of the older Tegea temple, the Bassae structure 
must have been the most considerable in the Peloponnesus—better, indeed, than anything at Olympia 
—and this would include the great Zeus temple there. But we may ignore the opinion of Pausanias and 
depend upon our own jodement. The structure as it stands is evidence that it must have possessed 
superlative beauty before the erosion of time, the hand of man and earthquakes disfigured it. Penrose 
visited Bassae, but he seems to have lost interest in the temple when he could find no curves. He 
appears to have been slightly peevish about things at Phigaleia, He speaks of the bleak situation and 
the fact that there was no indication of verdure on the mountain top as late as 26th April. He had bad 
an encounter with brigands and had been relieved of most of his pet measuring instruments. He must 
have been annoyed. At any rate, whatever the influence that induced the negleet, he left no data for 
the temple. Cockerell also visited Bassae, and as a result produced the very clever book we know. He 
was too brilliant for accuracy, however, as the scant measurements he furnishes on lus drawings show. 
We might stretch the point a bit and aceept his figures for the length of the stylobate, but the width he 
supplies is impossible, Blouet, the architect of the Freneh Soientifie Expedition to the Morea in 1835, 
seems to have been more accurate, but he was just as stingy with his data as Cockerell. The result of 
all this is that we possess no complete and reliable record of this extremely interesting temple above 
the clouds at the glen or ravine (the meaning of Bassae) in Phigaleia. 

Beeause of this I visited the temple site in January of this year, lived some two weeks in 4n open 
hut on that wild, bitterly eold, but fascinating situation, and made measurements for my purpose, 
Before leaving Athens [ had glanced at Blonet’s work, but made no notes because the data were so slight. 
On my return I found that what few measurements he gives agree very well with the ones I had 
obtained. Our figures for the angle column centres of the peristyle are the same, as are these for 
the step projection. He neglected the euthynteria. His Naos length is practically the same a3 mime 
as are also his other figures as far as they go, with a few exceptions. | | 

The length of the ground plan, including the euthynteria, is 39-802. 

The width of the ground plan, including the euthynteria, is 16-102. 

The ratio, obtained by dividing the width into the length, 2-473, 

This is eqqual to 2-286 plus -286. Or it might be considered as -615 multiplied by 4. 

(The measurements of the Parthenon are given in feet and hundredths to facilitate comparison 
with Penrose’s figures. For all other buildings I use the metre.) | 

The step projection, obtained at the north front where there is least disturbance from earth- 
quake, 13 : 

Tread of the middle step =... ae fe “i =: Sy ais ss 1 ‘ee 

Tread of the bottom step = .-. eh 2 “3 on ref fs re ee SE 

Euthyntena .. aa © = ue a i oH s . 08 


Total... = “3 nf ag Ae fs: 
This, multiplied by 2, gives us the amount necessary to subtract from the totai length and breadth 
to fix the proportion of the stylobate, We may reverse this process anid from the measured length and 
breadth of the stylobate add the step projection to fix the total length und breadth. 
90-80 minus 1-476 equals 38-324 length of the stylobate. 
16-10 minus 1-476 equals 14-6262 width of the stylobate, 
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The stylobate ratio is 2-618, the reciprocal of which is -882. 

88-324 divided by 2-618 equals 14-688, error -012, 

The actual measured width of the stylobate varies between 14-60, 14-61 and 14-64, depending on 
whether the measurements are taken on the original stones or whether they inelude new blocks put m by 
the Greek Archeological Society. We obtain the short measurements from the latter. 

The length of the Naos is 28-07 +, 

The width of the Naos is 866+ ; the ratio 9-236, 

26-07 divided by 3-286 equals 8-674, error 014, 

We find slight irregularity in all measurements of the temple, except very short ones, due to erosion 
and earthquake disturbance, The photographs show the shattered condition of many of the stones, 
particularly those of the steps of the west flank. The inequalities are more apparent than real, how- 

ever, as the measurements show we ean be fairly certain of accuracy within, say, 2 centimetres for long 
lines. This is sufficient to fix, unmistakably, the character of the plan, particularly when the sequence 
is maintained without variation as we here find it. | 

The length of the cella is 16-864, the width 6-822, and the ratio is 2-478, or a similar heure to the 
overall plan. It will be remembered that the dominating factor in the cella arrangement of 
the Parthenon is -256, or the difference between root 4 and root 5. If we divide the overall length of 
the Baszae plan by 2-36 we obtain the length of the cella. Likewise, if we divide the width by 
the 2-36 width of the cella is the result. j 

Before obtaining the Bassae data I was uncertain whether we had recovered the actual process that 
the Greek designers used in fixing their proportions, There was no doubt whatever in my mind about 
the proportions themselves ; Iwas uncertain merely about the method of manipulation. Now I am 
convinced we have almost the exact process. 

It may be said in passing that W. B. Dinsmoor, the American architeot, has sneceeded in obtaining 
accurate measurements of the earlier Parthenon—+.¢., the building which was in course of erection and 
was destroyed by the Persians when they took Athens. These measurements are -— 

Length, 76-516. 

Width, 41-39, 

Resulting ratio, 244732, 
or two squares plus a root 5 figure. It is interesting tw find that this proportion is that of the great 
rectangle determined hy the column centres of the Zeus temple at Olympia. 76-816 divided by 24472 
equals 51-3893, error -Q00T. 

The temple at 7gina ts older than the Parthenon, older than the Zeus building at Olympia, therefore 
the finding of a persistent dynamic proportion theme in the structure which issimply a variation of the 
themes at Bassae, Olympia and Athens suggests that symmetry schomes had some sort of ritual signifi- 
¢ance, And this 18 borne out by the record from India. About the time of the erection of the Greek 
temples of the best period, if not somewhat earlier, there existed in India specific rules for sacrificial 
altar construction. These have survived as the Sulvasutra or “ rules of the cord,” better “ rules of 
rope.” Some authorities date the Sulvasutra about 8008.0, Others place it at 600, 500, 400 and even 
200 n.c. The exact date is immaterial, as the point of importance for us is that these rules deseribe in 
detail the construction of the root rectangles which constitute the base of classie Greek proportion. 
Modern mathematicians—Heath in England, for example*—have wondered why the rope rules did not 

dnelude rectangles higher than root 6. The explanation ts that root 5 contains the secret of proportion ; 
higher rectangles are unnecessary. 

In addition to the desenption of root rectangles the Sulvasutra also gives instruotions for fixing 
rizht angle triangles by numbers. The 3, 4,5 triangle of course is-well known. Historians tell us that 


— a re SS 








* Seo Heath's notes for the 47th proposition of the first book in his edition of the Thirteem Books of Ewelid., 
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this triangle waa used for fixing a right angle at a very early date in Egypt (see Gow’s Hislory of Mathe- 
matics ; also Cantor's explanation of Egyptian Rope Stretchers). It is not generally known, however, 
that Pythagoras supplied a rule for the determination of right angle triangles by numbers, beginning 
withodd numbers, and that Plato, later, extended the rule to include “ beginning with even numbers,” 
The Pythagorean rule is to select an odd number, forexample 3. Then to squareit. From its square, 
9, subtract unity and obtain 8. Divide this by 2 and obtain 4, the seeond term. To this add unity 
to find the third term 5. The Sulvasutra contains descriptions of the most important triangles deriy- 
able from thistule. ‘This digression about rope rules and rope stretchers is for the purpose of emphasis- 
ing the point that the stretcher was the ancient surveyor. His was the necessary preliminary work 
before any building of importance could be started. The first step toward the survey was the fixing of 
ain orientating line to determine the axis of the building. ‘This done, the need was imperative for the 
establishment of w line at right angles to it, and the process employed for this purpose was that for 
determining a right angle triangle by whole numbers ; generally 3,4, 5. A rope was divided into 12 
parts, Three of these parts, or four, would be made to coincide with the orientating line. This was 
fixed by pegs. Four parts of the marked rope, or three, would be arranged so the remaining five parts 
would constitute the hypotenuse of the triangle, Lf this were carefully done the angle formed by the 
juncture or mecting of the three and four parts would be a true right angle. (See Sir Norman Lockyer's 
Dawn of Astronomy for descriptions of the Egyptian practice of fixing the four corners of the temple.) 
A survey prepared in this manner constituted the base for fixing the dynamic proportions which we find 
in Greek temples. All of these proportions follow naturally and simply from the right angle. A plan 
of the Bassae temple is a good illustration (Fig, 3). As mentioned above, the ratio of this proportion 
is 2-472. In Fig. 3 assume that A B is an orientating line of any length (in this ease drawn from north 
to south, nearly). Let © F or C D be constracted at nght 
angles to A B and be made the width of the temple. Con- 
struct the two squares () D and make A E equal to CD. 
The area A D will be that of a root five rectangle and be 
represented by the number 2-296. Make BC eqnalto CD 
and B F will be root five rectangle. BE will equal 
236, EC will equal 2, and A C -286. The total A B will 
be 2 plus -236 multiplied by 2 or the 2472 proportion, 
and also equal to 618 multiplied by 4. A Jogieal develop- 
ment of this base will result in the fixing of all the other 
proportions of the structure as we find them. The de- 
velopment of the Parthenon proportions or those of any 
other Greek temple of the best period will show that the 
preliminary survey is just a3 simple. 

The overall rectangle of the ground plan of the temple 
at gina measures $0-50 by 15-53 metres. The ratio is 
1:0635. This proportion is a compound of three 1-525 rectangles. It will be remembered that this 
1-525 proportion was stressed in mentioning the ground plan of the Parthenon, The reciprocal of this 
shape is -6545, and this multiplied by 3 equals 1-9635. The natural division of this proportion 
would result in subdividing the area of the A‘gina plan into 4 series of squares and root five figures from 
which the other proportions would follow. The length of the Naos is 22-785 and its width §-27 metres. 
The ratio is 2-764, or four times -691—this fraction is the reciprocal of 1-4472, or a square plus root five. 
The error is 2 centimetrés, using Fortwangler’s measurements. 

The length of the cella is 18-245, the width 6-38 metres, and the resulting ratio 24078 or -691 
multiplied by $. Error, 2 millimetres. 

Intercolumniation strifis, centre to centre of the columns across the nave, 3-85 by 2-28, produce the 
ratio 1-691, or a square plus a square and a root five area. Error, 5 millimetres. 





Fiz, 3.—Preliminary Survey of the Basgao 
Tample, 
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The nave, 12-945 by 3-05, supplies the ratio 4-236 or an area similar to one of the intereolumniation 
strips of the cella of the Parthenon. Error, 2 and | centimetres. 

The rectangle from the cella, including the columm bases and full length, 19-245 by 4-65 metres, 
has the ratio 28541, ora similar shape of the Naos of the Zeus temple at Olympia, Error, «a centimetre, 
This proportion is equal to root 5 or 2-236 plus -614, 

Por the temple at Sunion we may, as we do at Olympia, take Doerpfeld's figures, 

The length of the Sunion stylobate is $1-15 and the width 18-48, and resulting ratio 2-309, Error, 
1 centimetre, The Greek Archeological Society, by Mr. Orlandos, verifies Déerpfeld except in the 
figures for the width, which he makes slightly narrower. The difference is unimportant. 

2-000 minus -§18 equals 1-691, and plus -309 it equals 2-618, or the stylobate proportions of the 
Bussae temple, 2-309 minus -236 equals 2-073, or -691 multiplied by 8. (See Alina.) 

The overall plan for Sunion is 32-87 by 15-20 metres, and the ratio 2-168 or 1-691 plus -256 multi 
plied by 2. Or, again, 2-8541 minus -691. Error, 7 millimetres. 

Other prime dynamic compounds into which this area might be sub-divided are : 

1509 plus “si4 
1-286 plus 997 
1-118 plus 145 
1-654 plus -309, ete., ete. 

Nuos longth 20-97 and width 8-32 ; ratio 2-5202. ‘This is a compound of 2-079 plus 4472—i.¢., 691 
—multiplied by 3 plus root five. 

Bottom step length, 32-67 ; width, 15-00 metres. Ratio, 2-177. This is composed of 1-559 plus 
18 (see Parthenon cella for 1-559, 4 square and 4 root five areas, Error, 1 and 4 centimetres. 

The scheme of the plan of the Zeus temple at Olympia. as Doerpfeld worked it out in his search for 
even multiples of Greek feet, Mginetan, Solonian or Olympian, has a much superior dynamic interpre- 
tation than that furnished by the German scholar. I may digress at thia point to give a alight deserip- 
tion of Greek feet. The first unit of measure which seems to have come into general use in Greece 
inodern scholars call the “* A%ginetan foot.” Tt was part of a system of weights and measures obtained 
by Afgins from the Asiatic mainland, and was the standard unit of length used at Athens before the 
time of Solon. When that statesman undertook to draft laws to relieve the Athenians of the 
intolerable burden that the existing laws Imposed on them and made so many of them debt prisoners, 
the old foot was shortened and the weighta reduced. The newer shortened foot is now known as the 
Solonian foot. Several-years ago the German archwologist, Doéerpfeld, conceived the idea that weshould 
be able to find old Greek units of measure, in whole or multiple parts, in the surviving architecture. He 
displayed much ingenuity in developing this notion, but, in my opinion, failed because he was unable 
to determine the preciselength of either the 4ginetan or the Solonian foot. The former is supposed 
to stand to the metre as “$28, or 827, or, possibly -326 or even less. All of these lengths are necessary 
in the many different examples given as evidence of its presence. As an illustration; Déerpfeld fixes 
the height of the Parthenon column as 10-44 metres. It would be closer to the fact if it were 10-438 or 
less. This is assumed to be exactly 32 Aicinetan feet, This would make the foot less than -326, The 
width of the nave is given as 9-52 metres. Out of a number of measurements I found 9-82 but once * 
all the rest were slightly less. The mean is a little greater than 9-818. The length 9-82 is supposed to 
he precisely $0 AZginetan feet, But this requires more than -327. This small fractional difference in 
short lengths might be disregarded, but for great distances it could not be accepted. However, for 
avoidance of argument, we may admit that the Parthenon column is exactly 82 A gimetan feet high, 
What, then, of the other measurements of the buildmg? Ninety per cent. or more of these would be 
incommensurable with the 32 feet. The only complete explanation of this incommensurability, so far 

imlyaneed, is that furnished by dynamic symmetry. Déerpfeld had this column height in mind when 
he measured the Zeus temple at Olympia. The intercolumniation measurements of this building on 
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the flanks are remarkably close to one-half the height of the Parthenon column or indeed to one-half 
the height of the Zeus column itself. With this im mind, Déerpfeld actually gives 5-22 metres for each 
flank intercolumniation on his drawing of the plan ; but, in 4 less eonspicuons place, he places a pins 
or minus quantity to be added or subtracted from each 5-22 figure. The average reader, glancing at 
the plan, sees only the two long rows of 5-22 figures and thinks it a brilliant exposition of seliolarly 
research. Asa matter of fact, when we add and subtract these plus and minus quantities we find that 
one side of the Zeus temple is over 45 centimetres longer than the other. This irregularity is due to 
earthquake disturbance, from which the building has suffered much. Derpfeld, however, is not dis- 
credited. I mention the matter ss an illustration of the handicap of atheory. Having worked against 
this handicap I can sympathise with other sufferers. It is beeause of this that I use the measurements 
of other investigators whenever possible. If privileged to use my own data | could, in most cases, 
reduce the errors I have mentioned if not entirely remove them. 

The mean flank intercolumniation of the Zeus bmlding is 5-217 metres. This agrees better with 
Déerpfeld’s conclusions than does 5-22. 1am really of the opinion that the flank intereolumniation 
was intended to be one-half the column height... This would give it a row of root 4 areas, defined by the 
column centres, architrave and stylobate, for each flank of the building and, also, would fit the dynamic 
condition made by the narrower column adjustment at the corners. 

When the Zeus temple is measured through the centre, east to west and north to south, the results 
agree very closely with those obtained by Doerpfeld, s0 we may proceed with the dynamic arrangement 
of the plan units. 

Enthynteria length, 66-64, and width, 80-20, Resulting ratio, 2- Error, less than 1 centt- 
metre. ‘This ratio is a compound of 1-382 plus ‘824, an important proportion found in the Parthenon. 

Naos length, 46-84; width, 16-39; ratio, 2: ‘8541. Error, 2 centimetres. Ratio, a compound of 
root 5 plus «618, 

The entire interior of the cella seems to be a simple root five area with an error of 1 or 2 centimetres. 
This interior, however, is in # bad mess and extremely great mecuracy is doubtful. 

The great rectangle made by the column centres has been figured out by Dr. Caskey, who helped me 
this winter at Olympia in 4 re-examination of the building, The length of a side of this reetangle 1 
61-70, At the east end it is 25-24 metres wide and at the west 25-16, average 25-20, The ratio is 
92-4472, or two squares plus a root five rectangle (see the proportion of the older Parthenon). 61-70 
divided by 2-4472 discloses an error of about half.a centimetre, 

The bottom step ratio is 2-2236, or two squares plus 4472 divided by two. 

The stylobate length is 64-12; width, 27-68 ; resulting ratio, 2-3166; error, 3 millimetres, This 
proportion is & compound of four root five rectangles plus a -528 shape, more accurately -5278. This 
latter fraction will be remembered in connection with the 1-525 proportion of the Parthenon and of the 
Aigina temple. 

We might continue our inspection of these dkynamie proportions until every square inch or cubic 
inch of the buildings were explamed, but our limit forbids, I have purposely left out consideration of 
the elevations as any one famuliar with the principles of projection will understand that the two- 
dimensional plan is of first importance. If the elevations are proportionate with the ground plan, and 
they are as far as we are able to proceed with the material as it has survived, then the solid is pro- 


portionate.* 


SSS nn eee EE: 
* Some notes on this lecture, and o brief reference to the discussion which ensued, were published in the Joun™aL 
for 6th March, pp. 206-07. 
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CAPITALS AND BASES: A THEORY OF THEIR EVOLUTION. 


By F. WELLMAN. 
GENERAL. THe InpicaTep PRoToryres. 

Fo VE presence of theearliestcapitals and bases may The nature of the prototypes, as indicated by these 

almost be said todenote the beginnings of archi- conventions, is that of a bituminous cement, applied 

tecture, whilst the field of theirapplicationisex- hot, in a semi-finid condition, localised in adequate 
tensive, in regand both to time and place. Inesome bulk by strips of woollen fabric and uliumately setting 
form or other they have been adopted | 
by every established school of design, 
and their contemporary use is practi- 
cally universal, Their detailed history 
is long and complicated, but im respect 
of an omission it differs from that of 
nearly all other architectural features. 
It does not include an authentic gene- — 
alogy of their forms, or even hint at a 
reason for their existence. Various 
theories, based on historical data, have 
been advanced to wccount for them, but 
the evidence available for the purpose 
is too slight to be contlusive. In de- 
fault of actual information, however, a | | 

nealovy may be evolved by a process | & 
of inference and deduction based on an a 
analysis of the members themselves. The 
conclusions thus derived may be verified 
within limita by a comparison with 
known facts. 










A SKEICH GENIAOGY OF CAATAD 4 BAD: 
NOTE: ONY THE COEF CXRMPLES ARE SHENN= THEY ARE DCVOORD SIMULTANEOODY | 





THe ANALYSIS. 

Architectural features with a high 
persistence are generally attributive te 
i primary function, and capitals and 
bases may be investigated for indications 
of that origin. The only function they 
could exercise in a stone construction is 
that of spreading courses. In view of 
their normal inadequacy in that respect, 
however, it is obvious that they were 
not designed for the purpose, and they 
cannot be regarded as “attributive” te 
it. ‘Thus, as capitals and bases are not | 
aocessory to a stone construction, it 1s 
assumed that they are reproductions of 
members accessory to the prototype con- 
atruction of reed or timber columns. 
The function of members at the ex- . 
tremities of such columns would ob- — | 
viously be that of damp-proofing, and therefore it hard. In short, the primary dampcourses are indi- 
ig concluded that the primary “ capitals” and cated to have been “ puddings ” of bitumen. 
* huss were dampcourses, and that stone examples C ae 
are the Inter conventionalised reproductions of the ‘ORROHORATIVE EVIpENcE. 
same, In default of records, the circumstantial evidence ia 
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consistent with this conclusion. Thus the salient 
features of certain stone examples are charncteristic of 
asemi-fuid retained by a somewhat elastic membrane, 
and they may be “turned back” into dampeourses 
without a change of essential form, Indirect support 
is also provided by the following circumstances — 

The early use of reed or timber columns under con- 
ditions indicating a desirability for damp-proofing. 

The use of bitumen in early building construction. 

The tse of woollen fabric in early times. 

The liability of the early columns to destruction by 
fire. 
Tue Evo.vrion,. 7 

The effect of the origin upon evolution would nor- 
nutlly be affected by the locs and recovery of the gene- 
rating idea, by the possibility of developing stone 
capitals and bases as spreading courses, and hy the 
factors that influenced other architectural features, 
such as locality, material, climate, tradition, religion, 
wars and invasions, etc. : 


THe Reconstevcren EXaMries. 

The dampcourse systems represented by atone con- 
ventions are broadly summarised in the capitals and 
bases of the Greek Orders. These members practically 
epitomise the whole art and practice of the damp- 
course, They appear to be conventions of bare 
mechanical essentials, and as such may have been 
based on an analysis of the standard dampcourses, 
rather than on preceding stone forms. They are the 
last examples to indicate the conscious use of such an 
origin, and the first to be widely adopted as arbitrary 
decorations. In the latter oepecity they constituted 
the basis for all succeeding designs in the Roman, 
Byzantine, Saracenic¢, Gothic and other styles. For 
those reasons the systems they represent are recon- 
structed in the following notes and diagrams. 


Tre Dampcourse oF tur Dorie Caprrat. 

General.—There is very little evidence of this 
system before the Greek era,and it may be of early 
Greek origin. It was the last to make an appearance, 
bot the first to be conventionalized aaa Greek capital. 
This 18:4 logical sequence, as the current local damp 
course would normally be the first to undergo that 
process. As a mechanical proposition it is the most 
advanced of the three capital systems. 

The Construction—The construction ts indicated to 
have been as follows: a plain, unpleated strip of 
woollen fabric was wrapped clogely around the head of 
the column, the npper edge projecting well above it, 
and the lower one bound around it by a cord in a 
groove, or grooves (“hypotrachelion "), The atrip 
waa then strained outwards at the top and hot hitu- 
men wae poured over and around the head of the 
column, filling the annulartrough formed by the fabric 
and rising above the top of the column to the required 
level. When the correct amount of bitumen had been 
poured in, the upper edges of the fabric strip were 
folded over it. The timber abacus was superimposed 
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whilst the bitumen “es soft, and its weight caused « 
slight settlement in the dampeourse. The upper part 
was thus further distended by the bitumen oad 
from the top of the column, whilst the lower part was 
“telescoped “ and developed the series of annular 
creases and wrinkles known as “ annulets.” 

The Annulets—The character of these annulets 
depended largely on the elasticity of the fabric. 
With a high degree of elasticity the fabric could ex- 
pand outwards to accommodate the slack, and the 
creases were then few in number, but large. Thus the 
capital of the Temple of Ceres, with an echinus of the 
greatest relative projection, has two large annulets. 
With a low degree of elasticity, the slack was more 
easily accommodated by the formation of fresh wrin- 
kles, and the creases were then more numerous, but 
smiller, Thus the capital of the Parthenon, with an 
echinus of the least relative projection, has five small 
annulets. 

The Hypotrachelion—The cord and the fabric 
about and below the grooving were practically isolated 
from the bitumen, and subsequently decayed, leaving 
the grooving exposed. | 

Alternative Binding—The capitals of the Pope of 
Ceres represent the fabric as retained by a band in a 
semicircular sinking, instead of by a cord in a groove, 
but apparently the method was not widely adopted 
in later work, 





THe Daupcounse of tur lost Carrrat. 

General.—The echinus of this system was repre- 
sented in the Egyptian “ lotus bud” capitals. Those 
members presumably conventionalised the method a3 
apphed to reed columns, where an elongation of the 
damp-proofed area would assist to bind the reeds 
together and allow the interstices to be filled up, The 
Ionic echinus represents its application to a timber 
column, | 

The Construction—It consisted of a woollen strip, 
pleated vertically, projecting well above the head of 
the column and bound around it by a cord. ‘This cord 
was wrapped in the lower edge of the fabric, which 
formed gathers or “ beads" around it. There was no 
necessity for anchorage in a groove, as this echinus 
waa not strained outwards to receive the bitumen, but 
expanded easily, owing to the vertical pleating. Hot 
bitumen was poured over the top of the column and 
drained into the echinus, and when the latter was 
partly filled the upper edge of the fabric was folded 
over the bitumen on the top of the column, 

“Hog and Tongue" Moulding—The fabric behind 
the external vertical folds bulwed out between them 
and formed the “ egos,” whilst the external folds were 
squeeze] together into creases and formed the 
“ tongues.” As the echinus was only partly filled, the 
fabric between the bitumen and the top of the column 
was isolated and subsequently decayed, exposing the 
flat top of the bitumen, a characteristic feature in the 
stone conventions, 

Lhe“ Cuskion.—The small amount of bitumen re- 
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tained on the top of the column by this echinus was 
augmented by a supplementary dampeourse, repre- 
sented by the “ cushion.” This consisted of a layer of 
bitumen between two or more long strips of fabric, the 
ends of this * sandwich ” being rolled up to retain the 
bitumen and prevent the fraying of the fabric, The 
excess fabric on the inner and shorter side of the rolls 
was folded and tucked in between them and the flat 
part of the cushion, and externally formed the “flower 
ornament” or “ palmette.” The cushion was placed 
on the top of the column, the rolls being supported by 
sirips of belting which encircled the whole member. 

“ Read and Reel.'"—The fabric of the sandwich was 
squeezed out between the strips of belting into ridges, 
which formed the “ beads ™ of the “ bead and reel” 
cushion (Erectheum). 

The “ Volutes.’—The middles of the rolls were con- 
stricted by the belting which accommodated the full 
diameter of the echinus at those points, but the outer 
edges of the rolls were free to expand and droop and 
formed the “ volutes.” 

Abacus Mouldings —Two methods of eg bate 3 
the abacus are associated with this system. They both 
consisted of pleated packing strips, which ensured an 
adequate depth of bitumen and retained the expressed 
surplus. They are represented by the mouldings of the 
“ eee and tongue " and the * leaf and dart." The con- 
struction of the formeris practically that of the echinus 
applied toa straight edge, but that of the latter differs 
in principle. The pleated strip projecting over the 
edge of the abacus did not enclose the expressed bitu- 
men, but retained it in its folds. The “ leaves." were 
formed by the bitumen expressed over the underlying 
folds, and the “darts” by that expressed under the 
- overlying ones, 

Variations —There aré many forms of the Ionic 
capital, but they are all broadly illustrative of the 
system outlined above. In the case of those of the 
Erectheum the decorative elaborations are based on 
constructive elaboratiana, 

Tar Daupcovsse or Tux Commrnmanx Carirar, 

General —This echinus was represented in the Ezyp- 
tian“ lotus flower "or bell " capitals, Asa mecham- 
cal proposition it is the cridest of the three capital 
aystems, and presumably the oldest. 

The Construction.—It consisted of a plain woollen 
strip, the upper edge level with the top of the column 
and the lower one bound around it bya cord. It 
formed an annular trough for the bitumen ; the upper 
edge, however, was not folded over it, but “* belled 
out like an overssiling course or bracket around the 
column. The semi-fluid bitumen poured over the 
column worked out to tho edge of the “ bell” at o 
“natural batter,” and the depth that could be main- 
tained over the column was thus dependent on its pro- 
jection. In order to provide for this, the echinus was 
made very deep, and as it was not supported from the 
top of the column, it was reinforced by leaves, which 
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were bound around it by the cord at the lower edge of 
the fabric, This reinforcement of leaves. prevented 
distortion and settlement whilst the bitumen was 
setting. Owing to its inclusion, the system lent itself 
to development for high decorative effect in which 
the expression of function played a secondary part. 
Thus, whilst the above-named features are suggested 
in the Corinthian examples, they are there treated 
in a free and highly conventionalised manner and the 
ahacus is modified to harmonise with them. The pre- 
ceding Egyptian examples, however, are more expres- 
sive of primary function, and in the majority of cases 
the abacus is 4 plain square block that just covers the 
top of the column, 


Tre Dampcourse or tHe Josie axp ComrsTHIAN 
Base. 

General.—This dampeourse consisted of two parts. 
The upper part received the foot of the column and 
the lower part formed a supplementary pad for it to 
stand upon. The upper part is represented in Egyptian 
and Persian bases, but the lower part appears to have 
been evolved in the Greek era. — 

The Construction —This lower part was virtually 
shallow fabric pan, reinforced by an encircling band 
(“ scotia") and filled up to the brim with bitumen, 
which set flat and level. The fabric below the scotia 
hand was distended by the hitumen,and is represented 
by the lower “ torus.” The upper part of the damp- 
course was another shallow pan, placed on the bitumen 
in the first. The foot of the column was inserted, 
bitumen was poured around, and the fabric pan was 
bound around the column by a cord wrapped im its 
upperedge. In order to retain the level of the bitumen 
whilst setting, this member was apparently supported 
by a temporary binding of rope, which on removal left 
the annulargrooves represented on the upper“ torus.” 
In the bases of the Erecthium a band of webbing ts 
conventionalised as an alternative to the temporary 
rope binding. 

CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing reconstructions are based wpon as- 
sumptions which may be recapitulated thus:— —~ 

(1) Early prototype columns of reeds or timber. 

(2) Contemporary use of bitumen, 

(3) Prototype columns dampproofed with biturmnen, 

(4) Dampcourse forms reproduced on later stone 
columns. 

To these assumptions is now added the fuet that the 
indicated dampcourses normally exhibit the charac- 
teristic features of their representative “ capitals” 
and ** bases," as will be seen from the accompanying 
photographs of models. 

The potentiality may be regarded as a comncidence, 
but it seems perfectly logical to wecept it as an en- 
dorsement of the assumptions. 
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St. John's Wood, N.W., $ et. 1921, 
To the Edufor, Journat E.LB.A.— 

Stn,—I have recently seen, and read with interest, 
the letter signed by Mr, Perks and Mr, Hubbard indi- 
cating that steps are being taken to oppose irregular 
widitions buing made to membership of the Institute 
on the plea that such a course is necessary to offect 
unification of the profession, which latter, in its turn, 
if presumed to be essential to obtain the registration 
of architects. 

Tam not sure (and probably not many are) aa to 
what unification of the profession means in the sense 
now under discussion; Iam equally not sure that, tf 
it ia what I take it to be, it is a particularly desirable 
thing, On the other hand, like many others, I am 
confident that such objects as appear to be under con- 
sideration do not form a legitimate excuse for attempta 
to alter the character of the Institute or for going back 
on the valuable root principle on which it was founded. 
We are told that even if the course proposed to be 
taken has disadvantages it will at least be a step 
towards registration—the creation of a new architec- 
ture) paradise to evolve which any line of action would 
apparently be justified. We can, with more than 
equal reason, assert that—as affecting the Institute— 
it would not be cither justified or excusable, If a 
Registration Bill ever passes through Parliament 
(which competent persons have advised is a very 
remote possthility) probably nothing will be effected 
but a change of nanie, Incompetent and tasteless 
urchitects and builders will remain, under whatever 
new designation they might continue, to spoil our 
towns orcountryside, Is that the sort of change, then 
that we are to imagine will advance architecture? For 
ifsuch a claim cannot be made, what has the question 
per se to do with the Royal Institute ! Do some of 
our members need reminding that the Institute was 
founded for the advancement of architecture and the 
acquirement of knowledge relating thereto, as its 
Charter states in quite clear terms; that it has 
steadily kept this aim before it hitherto and by it built 
up ao definite position as 4 learned Society; that the 

hesion of its members has been obtained, in good 
faith, on the understanding that the qualifying stan- 
dards laid down would be maintained for all who 
joined its ranks, certifying to the fact that it stood for 
high aims and achievernent aa its founders had in- 
tended ? Is all this to go now in pursuit of what, at 
its best, is & Very uncertain advantage ? I do not 
really think «o. Not all of us are 4o affected by the 
imagined benefits of 4 new system as to be willing to 
drop the real merits of the old, and with it to throw the 
Institute overboard if necessary, 

Perhaps, after all, the foundation on which the In- 
stitute reste—the great principle for which it stands 
and from which its essential value is derived—may 
prove to be not 40 easily overturned as some may 


A comprehensive system of architectural education, 
sich as we see hopeful signs of being now in evolution, 
may effect mach that is desirable, and can hardly do 
other than assist the objects for which the Institute 
exists. But that is quite another matter.—Yours 
inithfully, _ Frepx. R. Hiorns [F_]. 


The Government's Future Housing Policy. 
17, Pall Mall, East, 8. W.1: 
6 Get, 1021, 


To the Ed see Jovnna. B.TB.A..— 

Sre,-—In hia letter, dated 30th August, appearing in 
the last issue of the JourNaL, Mr. Durlacher, rafeesind 
to my letter dated 26th July, suggests that “ con- 
demnation of the Government Housing Scheme by the 
Council and individual architects should be a 
mented by some alternative scheme under which t ev 
could guarantee thet the houses would be forth- 
coming.” 

With the object, therefore, of stimulating thought 
upon this problem, and with no claim to having solved 
it, I venture to put forward certain reflections and 
suggestions induced hy my participation in the execu- 
ton of the Government Housing Scheme. | 

If the housing problem is less conspicuous at the 
moment than heretofore, it is not because the need for 
houses has been met. The evils attendant wpon in- 
stifficient housing are stil! at work—muarriages are post- 
poned, families are restricted, home life is unattractive 


discontent ia rife, and the need for more houses is 


probably as urgent to-day as it was two years ago. 

It is not easy to imagine that anyone conversant 
with the methods and mentality of the Ministry of 
Health can contemplate without dismay the prospect » 
of further enterpmse by the Government in this 
direction, and although a suflicient State subsidy on 
buildings (if not restricted to a size beyond the means 
of the average wage-carner, or insufficient to the needs 
Of moat middle-class families) would undoubtedly: 
produce the houses required, such an expedient is con- 
wey to the ultimate interests of the nation, 

6 have watched with complacency the gradual 
extinction of the speculating builder, but T suspect 
that he may be as essential to the community as the 
apecnlating bootmaker, in anv cone, pending the dis- 
covery of other means to a solution of the problem J, 
formy part, would urge his resuscitation. 

We may dislike his bay windows, and deplore his 
lidependence of our offices, we may claim that his 
suburban terraces are stultifying alike to mind and 
body, but we cannot blink the fact that it is to him 
we owe the houses in which we have been able to live 
in some degree of comfort and decency, and at rents 
Propertionate to our means ; it is, moreover, posable 
that contemplation of our State-built houses ma 
have induced in him some knowledge of the methods 
by which their high standard of beauty has been 
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THE GOVERNMENT 8 FUTURE HOUSING POLICY 


Rid at last of the Finance 1910-11 Act incubus, 
private enterprisé in building is still amothered be- 
neath o number of disabilities, and though the sugges- 
tions for their removal formulated hereunder may be 
deemed impracticable, I commend their consideration 
to all who are interested in a revival of the building 
industry. 

1, Bye-laws Affecting Buildings.—These should be 
standardised and shorn of all conditions unessential to 
the safety of the community. Pending such revision, 
all buildings designed and supervised by a member of 
the Institute or Allied Body should be exempted from 
their scope, subject to appeal by local Authorities to a 
tribunal appointed for this purpose. 

2. Excessive Rates and Tares.—All new houses, not 
exceeding & specified size, commenced and comploted 
within the coming year should be exempt fora period 
of three years. 

3. Competition with the Uneconomic Rent-—Rent 
restrictions should be withdrawn, and all houses 
erected under the Government Scheme should be sold, 
their value first being enhanced by exemption from 
rites and taxes, as above. 

4. Lack of Capital —State loans should be made on 
easy terms. 

_§, Searcity of Materials —The unemployed should 
be concentrated upon the quarrying of stones and 
slates, and upon the making of bricks, coment, tiles 
and other building materials, 

G, Scarcity of Skilled Labour —Apart from joinery, 
which can be obtained ready-made, and plumbing, 
which should be inconsiderable, houses of the type 
most needed can be built from start to finish by the 
combined efforts of any able-bodied men and women 

sessed of ordinary intelligence. 

7, High Cox of Labour and Materials.—With the 
removal of the disabilities mentioned above, it is. prob- 
able that speculation in building might be resumed 
profitably with prices and wages at their present level. 
ithe adoption of suggestions and 6 would result m a 
further decrease x te cost of building now manifest, 
and with the necessity for increased transport of 
materials, lower rates for this should be obtainable. 

8, The Stigma Attaching to the Honest Acquisition of 
Wealth—It would be difficult to overstate the disas- 
trous effect upon enterprise of this insidions canker. 
No sane man is wholly without the desire for the 
respect of his fellows, and so long as the measure of 
financial success shall be accepted as. the measure of 
industrial iniquity, undertakings involving the pay- 
ment of wages will become increasingly repellant, It 
will take time to restore to successful enterprise the 
dignity and respoct due to all who build and maintain 
the industries upon which we era for the neces- 
anries and comforts of life, but the first step in this 
direction will have been taken when we cease to whine 
about the ™ profiteer,” whose welcome death was 
coincident with the firing of the Armistice gun ; and 
when we realise that it is upon the wealth of the 
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manufacturer and merchant that we depend for a 
plenitude of cheap commodities—Yours faithfully, 
James Ransome. LF] 
Holt, Norfolk, 27 Sept. 1921. 
To the Editor, Joumsau KA.B.A.— 
Sre— Everyone will agree that destructive criticism 


ja useless without an alternative based on practical 


possibilities, but before attempting to evolve a sound 
substitute the essential facts must be grasped. 

The policy of taxing improvements in the form of 
building was condemned from the first by all who were 
far-sighted enough to realise the ultimate result. 
Practically every report made by a Royal Commission 
or Departmental Committee for the past 20 years 
has, voluntarily or involuntarily, furnished statistics 
and data which showed we were drifting to. housing 
crisis, Add to this the opinions of men of experience, 
and a little common sense reasoning, and it should be 
apparent that nothing but 4 change in our system of 
jocal taxation could save the building trade. 

Mr. Lloyd George, as proved by his speeches, has 
long been aware of the effect of the existing rating 
system, and has condemned it in no uncertain terms. 
Speaking at Middlesbrough in November 1915 lie 
said: “ The worst of the present system is that the 
moment a man begins to improve his property he is 
fined as a ratepayer.. .. Tar is the rating system 
of England.” 

There ia nothing new in the policy of exempting or 
partially exempting buildings from taxation, and the 
results have been satisfactory in parts of our colonies 
and the United States. In New York, since the exemp- 
tion law came into force last February, over 20,000 
homes for families have bean commenced or planned 
up to the end of July, as compared with the 6,000 for 
a similar period in 1926, What is to prevent us from 
solving our housing (ineluding * workmen's dwellings’) 
problem by following New York's exumple, without 
the necessity of subsidies, doles and “compound 
interest miracles “ of finance ? Why ‘should not local 
authorities be at once relieved of poor relief, education, 
rouds, police, and other national service rates, and 
only be left to deal with purely local matters? 

There need not necessanly be much, if any, inter- 
ference with the present administration of local govern- 
ment, which is very goed indeed, apart from the 
arrangements for financing it. 

It cannot matter whether we pay in rates or taxes if 
the amount is the same, and a graduated tax taking 
inte consideration ability to pay is infinitely better 
than the unfair and unsound existing rating system, 
by which we are losing tens of millions in annual value 
of created wealth, and regular employment for some 
hundreds of thousands of skilled and unskilled work- 
men. The poorer the district the higher the rates and 
with higher rates the more impossible it is to deal 
with slums and bad conditions of living. The grants to 
unemployed persons to pay Tent and Rares, which 
necessitates further raising of the rates to pay for the 
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grants, is the climax of the “ vicious circle,” and 
proves the failure of the system by reductio ad 
aheurdur. 

Surely the necessary legislation can be carried out 
in a reasonable time, if only as a solution to unem- 
ployment. 

Many local authorities have sites lying idle through 


the abandonment of the “housing scheme." Why 


not immediately give them powers to lay roads, 
streets, drains, and generally develop the land for 
building sites, to sell, or let on long leases for build- 
ing, houses which are exempted from rates! This 
would be a practical step to relieve unemploynient, 
and give the much-needed stimulus to private enter- 
prise in building. Moreover, the capital outlay would 
not be thrown away, and there is no reason why such 
4 scheme should not be made economically sound. At 
least it is well worth trying. 

Prices will not come down to an economic level 
until there ia competition, and there will be no real 
Sees until building is made economically pos- 
sible. 

The existing crisis is not the result of the war, butis 
caused by our apathy in the past and our slowness in 
applying the remedy. 

E. G. Hotton [F.]. 


Mr. Northover's Retirement. 
4, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, London, W.0.1. 
o October LOZ1, 


To the Editor, Jovnwat B.I.B.A.— 

Deak Sre,—TI should like to be allowed to add a 
few words to Mr. Waterhouse's graceful farewell to 
Mr. Northover. 

As President during the first three years of the war, 
I was constantly under the apprehension of losing Mr, 
MacAlister, and no one who has not been President, 
especially during wir-time, can know whut a support 
it is to have a secretary who is thoroughly conversant 
with Institute matters and traditions and whose clear 
judgment and assistance is always lovally at his dis- 
posal. Some time in 1916 when, apart from the 
Institute, my time and energies were rather strenu- 
ously engaged, Mr. MacAlister, after repeated rejen- 
tions, was accepted for the Army, and T found myself, 
at ao very difficult time, deprived of his invaluable 
help. Tt was at this dark hour that Mr. Northover, 
T was going to say leapt into the breach, but it would 
be more true to say that he simply appeared, without 
flourish of trumpet or beat of drum, and whenever any 
knotty point had to be considered he was always mt 
hand to assist with sound and mature judgment and 
helpful suggestion. He prepared agendas, attended all 
Council meetings, and in fact quietly took over overy- 
thing, including the President, without fuss or friction. 
All this was in addition to his usual work. The strain 
must have been very great, but although he sometimes 
appeared worn, he was never flurried. 

I want to take this opportunity of hia retirement to 
tell him how deeply I appreciated his invaluable help 


during a very difficult time. I hope I did not add 
unnecessary weight to his already too heavy burden, 

Unlike Mr. Waterhouse, I cannot claim that Mr. 
Northover has shown me any special consideration in 
regard to literary contributions to the JOURNAL, as. 
they heave been very few and alwaya of an official 
character such as an Editor has to pass, though with a 
sigh perhaps, but if he has not altogether relinquished 
the reins IT would ask him to be indulgent to this 
little personal tribute and not to live up to his reputa 
tion for modesty by blue penciling all that refers to 
himself—Yours faithfully, 

Eenest Newton [F_]. 
" Dell View,” Hitchia, Herts, 
I Gciober 1921, 
To the Editor, Jovexat R.I.B.A.— 

Deag Sin,—Mr. Waterhouse, in submitting to 
readers of the JOURNAL a personal proposal of a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Northover, safely predicts that wo 
shall accord our votes in favour with ungrudging, if 
silent, acclamation. Silence may give consent, but I 
venture humbly to anticipate that I shall be by no 
means the only ons desirous of acclaiming openly our 
entire and enthusiastic agreement with the proposal. 

Tf T now refrain from rushing in with further tibute 
to our fnend's worth, let my hesitancy be set down 
to a feeling of satisfaction that our President, divest- 
ing himself for the occasion of his official halo, has so 
happily given expreasion to what so many of us must 
have been wanting to say.—Yours, 

Wares Minzarp [4.]. 


To the Editor, Journac RBA — © Oct 1031. 
‘Sie,—Mr. Waterhouse helps us signally with the 
tribute and 4 personal proposal of a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Northoverto mark our high a. preciaton of hia valu- 
able services for many yeara, clot in editing this 
JourNAL, but silently in various other ways, ca eoni- 
pponouay in performing the dutica of the Seoretary of 
the Royal Institute at very real personal sacrifice 
during the years of the war. | 

Mr- Northover is an old friend, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to have the great pleasure of expressing 
complete agreement with the proposal while rejoicing 
in the knowledge that he will now be free to rest and 
have leisure for his own pursuits, 

It is pleasant to participate in the general kind feel- 
ing and good wishes for our friend, whom we esteem for 
his willing and helpful disposition and fine sense of 
duty. Hanny Sime [F.). 

The Institute Journal. 
0, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Mi Qed. 1021. 
To the Editor, JovrsaL R.B.A,,— 

Sir,—I feel impelled to write to you about the 
Institute Joursa, not so much about its contenta. 
although I believe much could be done to make it 
more ¢ igaified and worthy of a Royal Institute in 
thie respect, but as regards its cover, which hus 
somewhat recently changed its form, . 


RETIREMENT OF MR, HERBERT G. TAYLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Neither the old nor the new cover is satisfactory in 
design, even from the point of view of advertisement, 
Many a trading huckster would not thinkit sufficiently 
attractive to cover the illustrations of his wares. 

This is unpardonable for architects, who are quite 
properly expected to have a knowledge of type design 
and setting. The badge is quite fair and could be 
allowed to stand, but seeing how easy it is to get repro- 
ductions of old English and old French type, and even 
good type of modern design, the use of type of bastard 
design for the cover of the Jovexan is stupid and 

One is reminded about the cobbler’s children, who 
always go about worse shod than other children. 


Itis a pity Mr. Rickards is not still with us to design. 


anew cover, but if a competition were held among the 
younger members of the Institute it would surely be 
possible to find a simple and appropriate design. IE 
not, we are in a bad way, and the sooner we know it 
the better, 

Should such a course not be desirable at present on 
the ground of expense, for goodness sake Jet us scrap 
the present cover and use decent printed on 
paper of better colour, relegating the Table of Contents 
and Dates of Publications to an inside page.—Yours 
faithfully, W.E. Vernon Cromrron [F.] 

Tae changes which Mr. Crompton suggests are 
already under consideration —Ep, 





RETIREMENT OF MR. HERBERT G. TAYLER, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

The retirement of Mr. H. G. Tayler marks the 
termination ofa long period of efficient and honourable 
service at the Institute. 

L remember Mr. Tayler more than forty years ago, 
when he was an active junior assistant to the late 
Mr. W. H. White. The work of the Institute then 
was very different from whatitis now. An occasional 
candidate for the Voluntary examination and a few 
for the District Surveyors’ examination formed almost 
the only deviation from the leisurely routine work of 
the office. The establishment of the Standing Com- 
mittees, and more particularly the institution of the 
obligatory examinations very largely increased this 
work. In connection with both of these new depar- 
tures T was brought closely in touch with Mr. Tayler, 
and his work in connection with the examinations, of 
which for many years he had almost the entire control, 
was very heavy. I shall always remember the assidu- 
ous and careful attention which he gave to this work, 
and the Institute owes much to him in connection 
with it. He also had o preat deal of the secretarial 
work on his hands during the interregnum after Mr. 
White's death, and again after Mr. Locke's resigna- 
tion. Mr. Tayler will be much missed, and everyone 
will wish him many yeara of health and happiness in 
his retirement. Jows Starer [F.] 
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9 Conpurr STREET, REGENT STERET, W.. 92nd Oct. 19481, 


CHRONICLE, 

Sessional Meetings 1921-1922. 
Mondays—at 8 p.m., except when otherwise stated. 
1921. 

New. 7.—Presipent'’s Orenrmne Appress, at 8.30 


. pP-tn. 
Nov. 21.—Scnoo. Destan. By G. H. Widdows [F.]. 
Dec. 5— Business Mecting: Election of Members. 
Dee. 19.—To be announced later. 
1922. 
Jan. 9.—Business Meeting : Election of Members, 
Jan. 23.—AncurrecruraL Dravcatrsmansnir. By 
Professor William Rothenstein, M.A., 
Principal of the Royal College of Art. 
Awarp OF Prizes ann STcopenrsHires. 
Feb, 6§—Presmpest’'s Appress to Stupexts, at 
6.00 p.m. Presextation or Prizes. 
Feb, 20—Tue Ixreenxa. Decoration or Ocean 
| Lixers. By Arthur J. Davia [F.]. 
Mor, 6.—Special and Business Meetings: Election 
of Royal Gold Medallist; Election of 
: Mam bers. 
Mar,.20.—Tue Burprso Tomers or toe Eurme. 
By H. D. Searles- Wood [F.], 
Apr. 3.—Loxpox Cives. By 8. C. Ramsey [F.]. 
May 1—AxsvaL GexeraL Meera, 
Mey 15.—Tue Firsr Hatr-Cenrvry oF Tur 
R.1G.A. By J, A. Gotch, F.S.A. [F-). 
May 29.—VoLour tx Arncurrecture. Ey William 
Harvey, Owen Jones Student, 1913. 
June 12.—Business Meeting: Eloction of Council and 
Stunding Committees; Election of Mem- 
hers. 
Jue 26,—PRESENTATION or tHE Rovan Gop 
MepaL, at 8.90 p.m. 
July 3—Recent Excavations ar Rowe. By Dr. 
Thomas Ashby. 
M. Charles-Louis Girault, Royal Gold: Medalist 1920, 
Tt will be remembered that the presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal to M. Girault in May last year was 
deferred in consequence of the industrial crisis at the 
time. In June of the present year, through the assist- 
ance of the Foreign Office, the Royal Medal wag de- 
spatched to Paris, and on the 20th of that month the 
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' presentation was made to M. Girault by Lond Hard- 
inge, the British Ambassador. 

M Giranlt, whose portrait appears in the present 
issue, has hod a long and distinguished career. He was 
born at Cosnes (Niévre) on the 27th December 1551. 
In 1873 he was a pupil at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
(Ateher Daumet), and gained various prizes during his 
student's days, including the Grand Prix de Rome. 
From 1881 to 1884 he was a pensionnaireof the Acadé- 
mie de France at Rome, and on his return to Paria in 
1885 he was appointed Auditeur du Conseil Général 
des Batiments Civils et Palais Nationaux, and subse- 
quently held many other important appointments. In 
1908 hoe was elected President of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais; in 1919 he became President 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arta, and waa also Preat- 
dent (1919-1920) of the Fédération des Sociétéad’ Archi- 
tectes. In 1902 M_ Girault. was elected a member 
of the Institut de France in succession to M. Ernest 
Coquart. 

The list of architectural works executed by M. 
Girault both in France and Belgium is extensive, and 
includes many notable buildings, He was the architect 
of the Palais de l'Hygiéne at the Exposition Univer- 
sella of 1889, the tomb of Pasteur, at the Institat 
Pasteur (in 1896), the Petit Palais of the Champs 
Elvaées (1896-1900), architect in chief of the Grand 
Palais, various private dwellings in Paris, and the 
Louis Pasteur monument, in the Avenue de Breteuil, 
the latter designed in collaboration with M. Falguiére, 
the sculptor, His works in Belgium include additions 
to the Royal Castle at Lagken (1901-1902), the Congo 
Museum at Tervucren (1903-1910), and important 
works at Brusselsand Ostend. During May a collec- 
tion of photographs, illustrating M. Girault’s work, 
was exhibited in the Institute Galleries. 


Union Franco-Britannique des Architectes. 

The inaugural meeting of the Franco-British Union 
of Architects will take place in the rooms of the Insti- 
tute on the 24th inst., when a number of distinguished 
French architects, Original Members of the Union, will 
diseuss with their British colleagues the " Statuta " of 
the new organisation, which, it 1s hoped, will prove of 
lasting value, not only from the purely professional 
point of view, but as an important factor in preserving 
and strengthening the * Entente Cordiale.” 

The new association (which is open to practising 

architects of both countries) owes its inception to Mr, 
John W. Simpson, who outtined the proposed Union in 
o Paper which he read ot the Joint Conference on 
Architectural Education which was held in Paria last 
year. 
* Tt is the aim of the promoters of the Union that 
official business should be limited to a minimum, as it 
is felt that the purpose of the new organization can 
be attained by informal discussions and the joint par- 
ticipation of both French and British members in social 
functions, visita to buildings, ete. 

The arrangements for the first meeting are as follow: 
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Monpay, 247TH Ocroper. 

9.30 a.m. Visit to Hampstead Garden Suburb, under 
the guidance of Mr. Raymond Unwin, Chief 
Architect, Ministry of Health. 

3.0 p.m. Reception of French Original Members of 
the Union at 9, Conduit Street, by the Presi- 
dent of the R.LB_A, | 

3.15 p.m. First General Meeting of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects. 

Tea will be served in the Common Room at 

the conclusion of the meeting ; delegates and 

ladies are invited. : 

The French delegates will be entertained by 

the Council to dinner at the Café Royal, 

Regent Street, W. 

Toespay, 2i7rn Ocroger. 

Members of the Union will visit Welwyn Garden 

City under the guidance of Mr. L. de Boissons (A.), 

BAD .G. 


1.00 p.m. 





Wepxsespay, 267TH Ocroper, 

During the morning French delegates will visit some 
recent buildings in London under the personal guidance 
of their architects, 

3.0 pn. French Members will be received by the Presi- 
dent and Couneil of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation at 34, Bedford Square, and will pay a 
visit to the Architectural Association School 
of Architecture under the guidance of Mr, 
Howard Robertson, 5.A.D.G., Principal, 
Tea will be served in the A.A. Members’ 
dining room, to which ladies are invited. 

The acting Hon. Secretary of the committer 
if Lient.-Col, H. FP. Cart de Lafontaine, O.BLE., 
T.D., to whom all communications with regard to 
membership, ete., of the Union should he addressed. 

. | smoke Abatement. 

Mr. Ernest Newton [F.] has recently contributed an 
interesting article to the Glasgow Herald on the 
“Smoke Nuisance.” Referring to effecta of the coal 
strike on the atmosphere of London, Mr. Newton says : 
“For the first time in living memory town dwellers 
have been able to enjoy blue sky and floods of sunshine 
and to breathe clean, wholesome air.’ Mr, Newton 
quotes Professor Leonard HilFand Dr. Saleeby, from the 
interim report (1020) of the Committee of the Ministry 
of Health on smoke and noxious vapours abatement, 
os well as American authorities, to demonstrate that 
coal smoke is injurious to health, damaging to 
buildings, and “criminally wasteful.” Tt is largely re- 
sponsible for pneumonia and other respiratory diseases ; 
it causes brick and stone decay, As coal is now used it 
occasions the loss of valuable by-products, such as 
dyes, drugs, explosives, motor-spirit, disinfectants, 
artificial manures, and other materials essential to in- 
dustry. Mr, Newton's remedy for the present state of 
things ta the substitution of gas and pas for domestic 
purposes and for the many manufacturing processes 

or which they are suitable, and scientific stoking 
where tho use of solid fuel is easential, | 
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ADDITIONS TO 


THE R.LB.A. LIBRARY FROM 


OCTOBER 1920—SEPTEMBER 1921 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Hooks and Pampbilets. 


LXsTITUTvEe oF Scormsy Apncurrects—A berdeen 


Chapter, 
Annual Report, 1921. List of Members. 
pam. &o, Aberdeen 192] 
PRESESTED 8Y Tit CHAPTER. 
American Institute of Architects 
Handbook of Architectural Practice. 
40. Washington 1024) 


PRESENTED BY THE IxeTITI TE. 


Tue staxparp Documests or THe [setrrtrte. 
(7) Form of Proposal. (b) Form of Agree- 
ment, (e) Genare! Conditions of Con- 

tract. 2 copies 40. Waasungtan 151] 
PRESEXTED nv Mr. GeosvEenon ATTEREURY. 


lowA CHAFTER, 
Proceedings of the 18th Annual Convention 
held at Waterloo, Towa. Bo. Jowa 1021] 
PRESENTED pr TuL Cuartren. 


LOUISVILLE CHAPTER, 
Catalocue of the First Exhibition, 1912. 
40. Lomaridle 112 
PReEsENTeo BY Ton CHArTEn, 


Purmape.enia CHarrer. 
Year books of the 19th, 20th, 2st, 22nd and 
23rd annual exhibitions held by the 
Chapter and the T Square Club. 
40. Piilodelpiia 1913-1017 


PRresexTep oY THE CUAFTER. 
Aronovici (C) 


Eeonomic [deal in Home Butiding, 
pant. 40. Philadelphia nud, 


ParersTep ny Tuk Natioxat Hovsinn Assooiatioy, 
New Your, 


Architectural Association | 
Juurmal, 120-21, 4o, Lond. 1920-21 
Curriculum, 1021-232, do. Lond, 1921 
PRESEXTED DY THE ASSOCIATION. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union 
Journal, 1920. am. 4o. Lend, 1920 
PRESEXTED OY THE SECRETARY. 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
Journal, 1920-21, So, Lond. 1920-2] 


PRESESTED oY THE [SSTITUTE. 


Barker (A H) 
Domestic Fuel Congumption. So. Lond. 1920 
PRESENTED BY THE Puatiswers, Mestes. Constante & Co, 


Barozzio da Vignola |G) 
The regular architect ; or the general rule 
of the five orders of architecture, witha 
new addition of Michael Angelo Buona- 
roti. fo, Lond. 1669 
Passexteo of Mr Joseen |] WerKes. 
Bell (W G) 
More about Unknown London. 80. Lond. 1921 


PRESENTED BY THE Pratirsuxn, Me. Joux Laxr, 





beni: Roaniatnti 
Year book, 1921. 2 acta pam: 80. Reading 1920 
Paesentep wy THE AssociaTiox, 


Birmingham 
BigMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Green Book, 1919-20, fo, Birmingham 1919 
Rules and By-laws and suggested Amend- 
ments, pam. So. Birmingham [aad. | 
PRESENTED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 


Blake (EG) | 
Building Repairs, A practical guide to their 
“execution, So. Lond. 10 


Puesexteo ny Mesans. B. T. Bararonp, Lrp., Tue 
» CUBLIEHERS. 
Blount |B), Kirkaldy (W G) and Sankey (H R) 
Companson of the Tensile, Lapact-tensile, 
and Repested-bending methods of test- 
in sel pum. So. Lond. 1910 
PRESENTED BY THE [xstireTion ov MecHAaNiOAL 
ExXornres: 
Board of Education 
Examination in Art, 1021, 
its, 


Ralea and Sylla- 
mam. So, Lowd. 1921 
PReseEsTEeD oY THE Bosin. 
Bonner |H} and Veiller (L) 
Tenement House Fires in New York. 
pun. do. Vew York 1900 
PRESESTED DY THE NaTioxwat Hotsrxa ASa0CIATiION, 
NEW York. 


Bradford Technical College | 

Prospectus, 192)]-22. Se, Aradfand 121 
Parsestep HY THE PRINCIPAL 

Bradshaw (T) 

Tonoxto Hovsrxa Coy., bro. 
Report, 1918. ham. &o, Toronto 1018 
Presestev ni THe Natioxat Hover Assactation, 

Naw Yor. 





Li JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEC 





: re :(G W) 
The Housing Problem in Texas. 


pam, So, Galveston [1918] 
PResexteo pr Tot NationaL Hovaine Associ to0x, 
New Youre 


Roya Weat op Exciann Acapemy. 

School of Architecture. Prospectus. 

80, Sristol [nud,] 
PRESESTED BY THE ACADEWT. 
7 re A } ol iC 1A Oca ti 
Journal. NS, Vol. XXXVI, Bo, Lond. 1920 
PRESESTED BY THE ASSOM1ATION. 
British Empire Forestry LONIerenc 
, Resolutions, and Beanery af 


Siatemants. pam. So. ‘Lond. 1921 
PRESEXTED BY THE SECRETARY. 





Steel Structures. V ol IL. 40. Lond, 192] 


PRESENTED nY THE ASSOCLATION, 





No. 57. ia on British Standard Heads 
for British Association Berews. 
pam. Bo, Lond, 1920 
No. 77. British Standard Electrical Pres- 
sures for New Systema and Installa- 
tions. pam. So, Lond, 1921 
No. $1, British Standard Specification for 
Electric Cable Soldering Sockets. 
pam. Bo. Lond, 1931) 
No. 135. British Standard Specification for 
Benzol for Motor Fuel, pam. So, Lond, 192) 
No. 139. Brith Standard Specification for 
Red Fir wood poles for Telegraph and 
Telephone Poles. pam, 0. Lond. 1921 


ESESTED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 


Brookline Eiucation Society 
Tows. lyperovemext ComMitrrer. 
The Wooden Apartment House Question in 


Brooktine. | pam. &o. trookline nd. 
PRESESTED by THE Natirosat Hovsixo Assoctatiox, 


Kew Youk. 
Brunfant (J) 
Inauguration du Monument de la reconnais- 
cance belgs & Londres, pam. So. Brussels 1920) 
Le Town-Planning, étudié en avion. 
pam. Bo. Brussels 1920 
| PRESENTED BY THR AUTHOR. 
ACADEMIE RovaLe DE Bevorgue. 
Bulletin de la Classe dea Lettres, 1921. 
Bulletin de la Classe dew Bowux Arts, 1921, 
Annunire, 1921, 
PRESENTED BY THE AcaDe MIE. 
Bullant (Jean) 
Reigle generale d'Architecture des cing 
mameres de colonnes. [Tithe-page 1047 


edition. | fo, Paris 1568 
Parsenten. oy F. K. Hionsa [F.1. 


ComMITTEs oF CONSERVATION. 


Water Powers of British Columbia. 
ln, Bo. Ollawa 1919 


PRESENTED BY THE COYERSSVEXT. 


Cape Town, 8.A. 
Care [NSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
Year Book, 1920-21 am] 1931-2. 
80, Cape Town, 1921-22 
PResexten oY tHe [xytTiTuin. 


Casella (C F and Co} 
Machine for rapidly testing Steel and other 
metals (Captain Sankey's patent), 
80. Lond. [n.d.} 


PREZESTED 8Y TILE aca tact C.F. Casmrna 
Institute or Rovat ExGinrens. 
Journal, Vol. XXXIV. Ro, Chatham 1921 
PRESENTED BY TILK IWeTITUTE 
Clarke (Somers) 
El-Kib and the Great Wall, 4o, Lond, 1921 


PRESENTED BY Tin AUTHOR. 


Clerks of Works’ Associati | 
Journal, 1920-21. 8a, Lond. 1920-21 


PRESENTED BY TUE ASS50CIATION. 





Compendium 


Publishing Company 
The Architect's Compendium and Catalogue, 
1921. fo. Lond. 1921 
PRESENTED HY THE PURLIGHERS, 


Concord 
ARCH MOLOGICAL [NeTtITUTE OF AMERICA, 


Journal, vol, xxv, Bo. Concord, NH. 1921 
PseesexTen pr THE I ssTITUre. 


‘Transactions amd Notes, vol. ix,  &o. Lond. 1921 
IxerireTHh 


Pnrsentan ov tire Concnere Is 


Concrete Publications Ltd, 
Cancrete Roada and their construction. 
Bo. Lond, 1930 
PaesenTep bY THE PouRisnkwa 
Cork 
Usiversrry CoLiece. 
Calendar, 1920-21. 
PRESENTED BY THE ReoMrTnan. 


irtis Science Bureau, Clinton, Iowa 
‘Reatful Rooma. pam. Bo, Jewe 1820 
The Center of your world, pam. &o, Towa 1920 


PRESENTED BY THE Natioxat. Wowusrea ASSOCIATION, 


New Yous. 
Dawnay (A D) 
Tables and Data for the design of Construc- 


tional Steel Work. am. 80. Lond, [1421] 
PRESENTED BY THE FuUuLISnEns, Messrs A D, Dawsay¥ 
& Sons, Lrn, 


SUPPLEMENT il 


Housing Association—Right methods in a 
Housing Burea. pam. 80. Detroit 1915 
PresesTep sy Tue Natioxat Hovsina Associatios, 
New Yon. 


Dublin . , 
oval [xsrrrcre oF ARCHITECTS OF [RELAND. 
Meniorandum and Articles of Association. 
40. Dublin [1909] 
PRESENTED BY THE [NSTITUTE. 
Roya. Socrery or ANrTIgUAgIES oF [RELAND. 


Journal, 1920-21. 80 Dulin 1920-2] 
PRESENTED BY THE Socrerr. 


Usrvessiry CoLiece, 
Calendar, 1920-21. 


PREsESTED SY THE COLLEGE, 


National Arr Survey or ScoTLanp, 

Examples of Scottish Architecture from the 

12th to the Lith Century. Part i. 

Amisfield Tower, Dumfriesshire’; Earls- 

hall, Fifeshire; Elcho Castle, Perth- 

éhire. Part uw. Park o' Luce, Wigton- 

Ahire ; Midhope Castle, Linlithgowshure ; 

Fountainhall, Haddingtonshire; Ford 
House, Midlothian. fo, Edinburgh 1921 


Persesten py THE Natiowa. Ant Survey or Scornuaxp, 


Rovat Scorrmen Museum, Evixpurst. | 
Report, 1920-21. Bo. Edinburgh 1021] 


PRESENTED AY THE SECHETAERY. 
Edwards {A T) 


The Things which are seen. 
PRESEXTED BY THE AUTHOR. 


Elbourne (E T) 
Journal of Industrial Administration, vol. i, 
No. I. So, Lond. 1921 
PRESENTED BY TIE SECHETAEY Of tue INSTITUTE oF 
[snveTiiat ADMINISTRATION, 


la. Bo, ]02] 


Forestry Commission. 
Repart of the Intenlepartmental Committers 
on Imperial Forestry Fdlueation. 
fo. Lond. 1921 


PRESESTED BY THE SHCRETARY, 


Flint, Michigan 
Flint Housing Corporation brochure, 
pain. Bo. Flin. nual. 
Paesexrep py THE National Howsixea Assoctatrox, 
Ncw Yorn. 


Usiversiry COLLEGE. 
Calendar, 1920-21. Bo. Galery | 20 
[PRESENTED AY THE COLLEOE. 


Town ’ Planiting Journal, 1020- OL. 
Bo. Lond, 1920-71 





Women and Housing—Report of the Con- 
ference of Women’s Organizations held at 
the Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia, 
1920, pam. 8o. Lond, 1920 


PRESENTED DY THE ASSOCTATION. 


Garton Foundation 
The Industrial Council for the i In- | 
dustry. So. Lond. n.d. 
PRESESTED BY THE POBLISUERS, Massns, Hitanics x 
Sows. 
Glasrow 
Guiasocow [sstrirvte or Ancmrecrs. 
Kalendar, 1920-21, Bo. > 920 


The Story of the Institute for the first fifty 
years, by M. J, Keppie. 
pam. Bo. Glasgow 192] 


ParsExTED bY THE [xstrrute. 


Harris (P A) 
London and its government. Bo. Lond. 1913 
PResaexten Gy toe AUTHOR 


Henslow (T G) 
Ye sundial bookea., Bo. Land. 1OT4 


PRESESTED HY Tite AUTOR. 


What good Housing means. 
pam. So, Colorado Springs 1914 
PRESENTED EY THE NatTmsat Hovaima Assocratiog, 
NEW TORK. 


Houston, Texas 
Texas Strate AssociatTion or Amcurrects: 
The Southern Architectural Review, vol, 1, 
‘Ne, 3: 4o. Houston 1911 
Year book, 1918, do. Houston 1918 
PRESENTED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 





Aacaaaceeibad MMILETY. 
Journal, 1920, 80. Fombay 1920 


PRESENTED BY TILE Sorry, 


The [itminating Engineer, vol. xiv. 
Bo. Lond, 121 


PRESENTED BY THE SOOLETY, 


Journal, No. 45. pam. So, Lond, 1921 
PRESENTED DY Tre Seceerarr. 
ARCH OLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Eastern (now Central) Cipole, 
Progress Report, 1919-20. 
Mlustrated Supplement. 
Frontier Circle. 
Progress Report, 1919-20. fo, Peshowor 1920 
Northern Circle—United Provincesand 
Punjab, 
Progress Report 19240, 


fo. Patna 1930 
fo. Patoo 1920 





fo, Lahore 193) 
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India—Arce eoLocicaL Syavey—ceonl ited. 
Progress Report, 1020. 
Western Circle. 
Progrees Report, 1920. fo, Bombay 1920 
Annual Report, 1917-15, 4o. Caleutia 1920 
Memoirs. No. 8. Six Sculptures from 

Mahoba, by K. N. Dikshit. fo. Calcutta 1921 
Tile-Alosaice for the Lahore Fort, by 4. Ph, 
Vogel. do. Madraa 1920 
New Imperial] Series, xxtx- South-Indinn 
Inseriptions. Vol. iii, Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions from the Tamil Country, 
do. Madree 1020 
PREESEXTED wy THE (OVERSMEST OF [XDTA. 
GovVEENMENT OF Mapnas. 
Home (Education) De partment, 
Annual report on Epigraphy for the Year 
ending Slet March 1920. fo. Madras 1921 


Scheme for Apprentices. nam, fo. Lewd, 1930 
PeesextTeo ay tun Covsxcit, 


Journal, June and September 1921. 4o. Lond. 1921 
| ‘PREsestep pr THe IxstTiteTe 


Institution of Gvil Er rin i 
List of Members, Bo. Lond. 1921 
Minutes of Proceedings, vol. 208. 80. Lend. 1921 
Abstract from paper on Port Improvements 
at Newcastle, New South Walea, by P. 
Allen, AL Tnat.C EE. pam. So. Lomi, 1021 


PRESENTED nY THE | NeTIreTion., 


Institution of Professional Civil Servants 
State Technology, vol. 1. Parte 1-6, 40. Lond. 102] 
[RESEXTED BY THE Enron. 


Journal, voli, Ne. 4. So. Lond. 1021 
Parsenteco py Tite Destitrete 


Proceedings, 1920-21. Ro. Lond, 1981 
PRESESTED ny THE [xerireriox, 
Johannesburg | 
The Association of Transvaal Architects and 
Natal Institute of Architects. Journal 
Building, 1921. 40, Johannesburg 192) 


PRESESTED BY THE Ass (MATION, 


Jones (T S) and Mallalieu (W V) 
The Alley homes of Washington. 
pam. 4o. Washington 112 
Pareesten wy Tor Natioxat Hovstxe A*eoctation, 


New Yor. 
Journals | ere 
American Architect, 1920-21. 
Architect, 1920-21. 
Architects’ Journal, 1920-21, 
Architectural Forum (America), 1920-21. 





fo, Madras 120. 


Journals — ci! cried. 
Architectural Record (America), 1920-21, 
Architectural Review, 1920-21. 
Architectural Review (America), 1420-21. 
Boukundig Weekblad (Ameaterlam), 120-21. 
Brittah Buatider, 1630-31. 
Builder, 120-21. 
Building News, 1920-21. 
Carpenter and Builder, 1920-21. 
Conorete, 1020-21 | 
Construction (Canula), 1920-21. 
Country Life, 120-21. 
Ferro-Conecrete, 1920-21, 
Gaceta de Obras Publicas, 1029-21, 
La Construction moderne, 1920-27, 
Pencil Points (America), 1920-21, 
Studio, [920-3]. 
Teknisk Ukeblad (Olinatiania), 1020-21. 


PRESESTED DY THE Enirors « Prornrrozs 


Le Mouvement Communal, 1920-21. a 
do, Brussels 1021 


PRESENTED BY THE EniTot 
National Builder, voli. No. T- fo. Lomd. 1931 


PRESESTED DY THe PratisnEens, THE COMPFEXDITN 
Press. 


Rupam, Now. 2,5,5and6. ta. 40, Caleutta 1931 


Purcesten py THe Innis Socrery ov Ontewrat Apr. 


Specifications, vol. 23, 1921, fo, Lond. 1921 
 Parsexrep ev Tecumoat Jovnsars, Lp, 


Teknisk Tidskrift, 1916-20. 
fo, Stockholm 1916-20 
Paeesrep uv G, Crasow [Non Corr. J.| 
Jordan (G J) 
Holy Trinity Chureh, Hull, am, So, Mull 1020 
PRESEXTED BY THE AUTHOR, 
Kaye (GR) | ee 
Memoirs of the Archimological Survey of 
India, No. 12, Astronomical Instru- 
ments. lo, Cafeniia 1921 
PREesENTED UY THE GovEns Ment oF Inspr. 


Kimball |'T) 
Mumeipal Accomplishment in City Plan- _ 
ning. Bo. Boston, Mines. 1920 
PRESESTED HY THE Natiowal. Horsing AsSocratiox, 
New Yonrs. 


Koch (A) 
Britial: Competitions, vol, iv, 1972-14, 


| do. Lond, 1014 
Purststen oy Ma, A. E, Mawris-Kare. 


Kynoch (W) 
Dry Rot m Building Timber. ve. 
| pam. 4o, Montreal 1919 
Pareexten ny tur Caxantiaw DerantMant of TUE 
Intenion, Fosrstay Beason. 
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Leeds 
Yoruesinn® Ancheo.ogicar Socrery. 
Journal, 1920-21, 
Report, 1920. Ba, Leeds 102) 
ParcsentTup BY Tur Socrerr. 


‘Subject Index to Poriodicals, 1917-19.— 
Fine Arts and Archimology. 40, Lond. 1921 
PaEesexteo ar tre Pratisavers, trot Linnany Asso- 
CLATION, 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTUBAL SOCIETY, 
Annual Report, 1920, So. Jarerpool 120 
PRESENTED BY THE SOcrery. 
Liverroo.: Exctxereixe Society. 
Transactions, val. xli, 1920. Bo. Liverpool 1920 
PRESEXTED BY THE SOCTETY. 
Usiversery of LIvenroo.. 
School of Architecture. 
Town Planning Review, 1920-21. 
Bo. Liverpool 1920-21 
PREsEsTED OY THE ScHwoot. ° 


The Master Builders’ Handbook and Diary 
for 1991. The Official Year Book of the 
Association. Bo, Lond, 192] 
PRESENTED BY THE ASSOCIATION, 





Usiverstry or Loxpons, 
Gazette and Supplement, June, 1921, 
fo. Lond, Lv2l 
Paoezexteno ay tor Usrvessrry. 
Bartlett School of Architecture. Curriculum, 
Session [O02], Ba. Land, 1921 
PresanTep wy Tun SECHETAKY. 
Journal, 1920-21. So, Lawl, 1921 
PRESESTED HY THE SOcInTY. 
Lux (KE) 
The Roval Palace and Fortress in Buda under 
King Matthias. fo, Budapest 1021 


PuBseexTen BY THE AUTHOR. 


Mackenzie (C) | 
lndustrial Honaing: pam. do. New York 1920 
PursextTep ny Tax Nationa, Hovsrso AssoctaTion, 

New You. 








TE CeNxTRAL DE ARQUITECTOS, | 
Journal, 1920-21. do. Lowd, 1920-21 
PRESENTED BY THE SOCIETY. 


i ‘alcol Ti (J P) 
Anecdotes of the Mannere and Customs of 
London from the Roman Invasion to 
the Year 1700, 3 vols. Ho. Lond, 1811 
Pursesten oy Mu. J. C. Yenncar [Lic] 





COLLEGE oF TROHNOLOGY. 
Journal,wol, 10, 1916, So, Manchester 1916 
PRESENTED BY THE COLLEDE, 


Maxcuestern Lirenary axp Purnosoriical Socrery. 
Memoirs and Proceedings. 
pam. Bo. Manchester 193) 
PRESKESTED DY THE SOUIUTY, 
MANCHESTER SOcteTyY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Kalendar, 1919-20, 1920-21, 1921-22. 
So. Manchester 1919-1921 


PREsENTED OY THE SOCTETY. 
Martin-Kaye (H W) 


Academy Architecture, 1916. sm. 40. Lond, 1916 
Paxrsestup py Ma. Maatin-Rare. 





The aswel Hamestead project. 
pum. Bo. Mass. 1918 
Parsextko py THE National Hoverma Association, 
Naw Yous 


Master Builder and Associations | 
Journal, 1920-21. So. Lond, 1920-21 
PRESENTED at THE ASsOCLATION, 
Melbourne 
Rovan Vierortan [sstTrrvre oF Arc WITECTS. 
Journal of Proceedings, vols. xviii and xix. 


do, Ifelhourne 120-21 
Paesextrep ny Tuc [xsrirerTs 


erigot | 
Views in Rome. | fo, Lond, 1796 
Possuxtep ny Me J, E. Yunacer [fac] 


Michigan Housing Commission 
Report, Decunber. 1916. 
_ Bo, Lansing, Mich. 1917 
Pussexrep ny THe Natiowat. Hovstsa ASSOCIATION, 
New You. 


Hovstxd ComMIssion. | 2 
Report, 1918. . Milwaukee 1919 
PERSEXTED BY THE NATIONAL. Hovara ASSOCIATION, 

New Youre. 


Ministry of Health 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SMOKE AND Noxious 
Varourns ABATEMENT. 
Interim report. 
Workise Crass Dwenninxas. 
Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the High Cost of Building. 80. Lond, 10231 


Preesextep py Tux Miniter oF Heart. 


Ministry of Labour 
Dimctory of Joint Standing Industrial 
‘councils. Interim Industrial Recon- 
aie! Committees and Trade Boards, 
with Index of Members, jo, Lond. 1920 
PRESENTED BY THE MinisTny. 


fo. Low, 1930 
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ivcrvekersc LxsTrrvre oF CANADA. 
Charter, Byelawa, and List of Members and 
Professional Engineering Acts, 1921. 
PResexren ey THe xstirern 


Nash (P A) 
The Roman survey of Norwich. 


pam. 80. Norwich 1920 
PRESENTED BY THE AUTHOR. 


National Physical Laboratory 
Report, 1921. 40, Teddington 1931 


PRESENTED BY THE FPURLISHTERS. 





pein peas (Universiry or Doran). 
Calendar 1921-22. 80. Newrastleaspon-Tiyne 1921 
PRESEXTED BY THE UXITENRSITY. 


NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Report and List of Members, 
m. 80, Neweuatle-upon- 
PRESEXTED HY THE ASSOCIATION. 


Tyne 1920 


Nortn of Exouanp Issritvre oy Mining aNnp 
MECHANICAL EX@INnEERs. 
Transactions, vol. Ixx, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
—$—$__—__—_—  yol. Ix, Nos: 1,2, 3. 
Annual Report for the vear 191-20. 
PREsExTED 


uy THE INSTITUTE. 


New Haven 
Iurroven Hoveine Association, 

Prospectus and ort. pam, 40. New Haven n.d. 
Paesesten wy Tux Natioxan Hovsixc Assoctation, 
“New Youre. 

New Townsmen 
New towns after,the War. pam. #0. Lond. 1918 
PRESENTED BY THE GanoES Cries &,Tows PLaxursa 
ASSOCTATION. 
New York 


Americas Bocrery o¢ Crvin Exoreers. 


Proceedings, vol, xlvii. Bo. New York 1921 
Presmetep sy Tun Soorerr. 


Ant Commission or THE Crrv or New Yor. 
Catalogue of the Works of Art belonging to 
the city, vol. 2. 40, New York 1920 
PRESEXTED DY THE ComMI=sIoON 


Crry axp Strursas Homes Cov. 
22m) Annual Keport of the President, 1918. 
pam. So. New York 1918 
Preeexten bY THe NaTiosan Hovaixg Assoctation, 
New Your. 
Nationan Hoterne ASS0ciaTion,. 
House Betterment, Sept., 1920. 
So. New York 1020 
Housing Problems in America. 
pam. 80. New York 1920 


Pursexren si THE Natioxat. Hovstxe Assoctattion, 
New Youre. 





New York State 
AUBURN. 

Act No. 141. To wuthoris: the City of 
Auburn to make ‘Sanitary Improve- 
ments; to borrow money and issue 
bonds and assess Property affected by 
the Improvements, pam. fo. New York 1916 

Report of the Tenement House Commission. 

80. New Fork nal. 


PRESENTED 3Y¥ Tue Natiovat Hovrama AssocraTios, 
New Your. 





i Ww) 
cArohwekture Polska, Szkice Kompoxyey)jne. 
fo. Warsaw 120 


PRESESTED BY THE AgsoctaTios oF ACnrrecrs Tx. 
Wasa, 









Octavia Hill Association 
A plan for the building of Sanitary Houses 
for Worki Nn. So, Philadel phia nua. 
ParsextTen ay Tux Natiova, Hovatwa Assocttios, 
NEw Your, 


Boctkte nes Arcurrectes Drprowks pan te Gor- 
VERNEMENT. 

Bulletin, 1920-1921. Bo, Paris 1920-21 

Annuaire, [92], fo. Pari 1921 


Paes¥step BY THE Siucrery. 


Soctktk CENTRALE prs ARCHITECTES, 
L' Architecture, 1920-21, fo. Paria 1920-2] 
FPRESEXTED AY THE SOCtETr, 
Ecorse NattoxaLe Suprkniever pes Beaux Ans. — 
Réglement, pam. 80. Paria 1920 


Workmen's Compensation Act. 
War Additions Act, 1917, 
War Additions Amendment Act, 1919. 
Miegal Employment Act, 1918, 
fo. Lond, 1017-10 
Patric (G 


(G) 
Study of the Housing and Social Conditions 
in the Ann Street District of Los An- 


gelos, California, m. fo. Jas Angeles nud. 
PRESEYSTED NY THE Sheveeiese Srawwacica ASSOCIATIOS, 

New York; 

British Columbia Timber. 80, Victoria, B.C. [nal.] 


PAESESTED nr THe AUTHOR. 


Perrott (E G) 
Discusion on Garden Cities. 
pum. 80, PAdadelphin nd. 


PRESENTED bY TWe Nationan Hovara ASSOOLATION, 


NEw Your, 
Piggott (J T) 
Reinforced Concrete Calouintions in a put- 
shell, with 1900 L.C.C. Regulations. 


am. So, Lond, 1921 
Pausnxren ny EF. & F, N. Brox, Lrp., Toe Pom.iannes. * 





BUPPLEMEAT 


‘Pitts (HS) 
The Housing Problem. 40. Bridgeport, Conn. 1921 


PRESENTED BY THE NATIO“VAL Hovsixe AZeo01aTios, 


New Lore. 
Pond (De W C) 
Engineering for Architects. fo. Nee York 1915 
PReststTep wy THE AUTHOR. 
Purdy (L 


\L) 
The Districting of Cities : New York National 
Housing Association Publications, No. 
a pam. 80. New York 1917 
Presenter pv THE Natioxat Hovsma AssocraTiox, 


New York 
Raynes (F W) | 
Jeating Systems. So, Lond, 1921 


Pexsestep sy tun Porissnerns, Messrs. Loxauaxs, 


Gurex & Co. 
Buxeac or [sprerntan STATIEeTics. 
Tenement Honse Conditions Report, part 1, 
1910. So. Provmlenee 11) 
PResesTEen BY THE NaTioval Hovsixe AseOOIATION, 


New York, 
Rome 
Barnsy Sunoo. at Rose. | 
Papers, vol, IX. Ro. Lond, 1920 


PRESENTED HY THE SCHOOL. 
Couanseroxe Ancneonocica ComuxaLte mt Roma. 
Bulletino, 1920. Bo. Rowe 1920 
PaEsexTED BY THE COMMISSIONE. 
Mratstenio pecia P Isrrvzioxe. | 
Bulletino d'Arte, 1920. fo. Rome 1920 
PRESENTED NY THE MIxIsTEnio. 
Essex. Fourth Interim Report. fo. Lond. 1920 
PRESENTED BT THE Rorat COMMISSIONERS, 


Journal, 1920-21. Bo, Lond. 1920-21 
PursextTep ox ton [xarircre, 


yal Societ ma 
Proceedings, 1920-21. Bo, Lond. 1920-21 


PRESENTED BY THE Socrety. 


St. Louis (Missouri) City Plan Com 
Zoning for St. Louis, by H. Bartholomew. 
pam. So, Lowe 1018 


St. Paul's Ecclesiological Socie : 
Transactions, 1920-21. to: Lond, 1920-21 
PRrsextEp Ry THe SOcretrY. 


Srientitic American Supplement No. 1895 : 
A City of Poured Houses. fo. New York [nal. | 
[RESENTED BY THE NaTtowan Hovatxg ASSOCIATION, 
Kaw Yor. 


Year Book, 1920. 


Pursenten ny Toe Pustiswers, Messns. C. Gurrrix & 
O., Litt. 








TLS aL 





Seager (S Ht 
Fourteen photograplia of old prints of 
Westminster Abbey. Bo, Low], 1921 
Presexten oy Me 5. Hunsr Sracen [F.} 


Society of Antiguaries 
Archwologica, 1920, do. Lond, 1927 
Proceedings, 1920. So, Lond. 1920 
PRESENTED BY THE SOcmTY. 
Journal, 1920-21, So, Lond. 1020-2] 
PRESENTED SY THE SOCIETY. 
Society of Engineers 
Transactions, vol. 12. So. Lond. 1921 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
Bylaws, List of Members, So. Lond, 1921 


PREZENTED BY THE SOCLETY. 


Journal, 1920-21. fo. Lond, 120-21 
PRrsestTen aT THE Socrty. 


Report on the treatment of old cottages, 
by A. H. Powell, F. W. Troup, Chas. 
Winmill, and others. am. So. Lond, 1921 
Paesexten BY TuH Sociery. 
South Wales 
LSSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
30th Annual Report, 1920-21. 80. Curdiff 1921 


PRESENTED BY THE [xsTiTcre. 
Starbuck (RM) 
American Practical Plumbing. _— 80. Lond. [1921] 
PRESEXTED ay Mesans. Pack & Co,, THE PCRLISHERS, 


Stewart (J and W) 
Silo construction. pam. 40, Jone, 1921 
Paesestep py Messes. J, & W. STEWART. 







Collections, vol. xxxii, 1920. 80, Guildford 1920 
PRESESTED DY THE SOCIETY, 

Surveyors’ Institution 
Transactions, vol. lin. 
Professional Notes. Bo. Loud, 1920-21 
Journal, wake 1, 3-and 3. Bo, Lond. 1920-21 


RESENTED BY THE SECHUTART. 


So. Lond, 1920-21 


Sydney (N.S.W.) 


[xevirere or Ancurrects or N.S.W, 
Journal, | do. Sydney 1920-21 
Vemorandum and Articles of Association. 
pam. &o, Sydney 192) 
Professional Practice and Charges 
pam. 12mo. Sydney 192] 
Paxsexten wr tor [watiteTi 


Funtic Works DeraAnTMEsT. 
Report for the year ended 30th June 1920, 
| fo. Sydney 1921 
PRESENTED BY THE DErAUTMENT. 


Vili 


Wesrurssren Anney Arrean Numere, Jcexe 20rn, 
a0. 
Dean of Westminster: The Abbey and the 


Empire, 

W. R: Lathaby > The Abber Buildings, 

E, F. Knapp-Fisher : The Financial Position. 

H. F. Westlake, F3.A.: Westminster Abbey (i) 
_ From the Beginnings to the Dissolution, — 

J. Perkins, M.A_: (ii) From the Reformation 


Onwants, 
Deano Westminster ; The Abbey during the 
wer. 
Hlustrated by 24 photogmyures, 
wer fo. Loud, 1920 


Isak Gverar UnAson, 
An account of hia career and principal works, 
Reprinted from the Teknisk Tidskrift. 
| fo. Stockholm 1916 
Passester sy Me. I. G. Crasox (Hon. Corr. Member]. 
Texas State Assocratiox oF ARCHITECTS. 
The Southern Architectural Review, vol ii, 
No, 3. do. Howstow 191) 
PRESEXTED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 
To ' Va 10 
Ixstiture or JAPANESE Ancurrecrs. 
Journal, 1920—21. la. Bo. Tokio 1920-21 
PRESENTED BY THE DssTITUTE. 
Toronto (Canada) 
Boreav oy Musicrpan ArPatss. 
Housing for 1{19, dealing with the work 
done under the Ontario Housing Act, 
1919. pom. sm. fo, Torexte 1920 
ParsextTep wy tan Berea. 
Tuttle (MC) | 
Housing Problem in its relation to the con: 
tentment of Labor, pam. So. Boston 1920 
PRESENTED ny THE Natiosat Hovsrxe Assoctatios, 
Kuw York. 
Unwin (Raymond) 
Distribution, a paper read at the meeting of 
the Town Planning Institute, 7th 
January 1921. pam. to. Lond. 1921 
PRESENTED DY THE ACTHOR. 
The Nation's New Houses, pam. 80. Lond, 1919 
Parsestep ty Tun Garpex Crim & Tows Pouawsixa 


ASSOCIATION, 
Veiller (L) _ 
Housing Conditions and Tenement Laws in 
leading Anwwerican cities, 
| bin. So, Vew York 1900 
The Housing Situation Ptuc way out, 
pam, So. New York 1920 
Tenement House Legislation in New York, 
1852-1900). pam. 80, 4lberny 1900 
PRESENTED BY THe Nationat Hovstwo AssociaTioy, 
Nuw You. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Vivian (H) 
Co-Partnership in Housing. = pam. 4o, Lond. n.d, 
PRESENTED HY THE Nationat Horse Assocation, 
New Youre. | 


Washington (U.5.A.) 
Arc ®OLocIcaL [xstrrcTe oy AmMenica, 
Art and Archwology, vol, x, No, 6, 
da. Washington 1920 


PRESENTED BY THE AncumonooicaL LwarrrcT. 


Univen Srares Hovsisa Conroratiox, 
Report, Dec: 1918. Bo. Washington 1919 
PRESENTED nY THE NatTioxsat Hoverso AssoctaTiox, 
New Yorn, 


Weller (H 0) 
Sand Lime and other Concrete Bricks, 
pam. Bo. Zoned. 1021 
PRESENTED BY THE StcaetTaxy oF THe DerantTweNT or 
SCIENSTIVIO AND [wprsTumt Beepancn, 


West (GH) 
Histone Buildings in the Weatern War Zone: 
ther beauty and ther mui. 
1. Bo, Lond, 1916 


PRESESTED KY THE AtTHor 





rst report of the Royal Commission ap- 

plinted to inquire into the present 

want of space for monuments, | 
fo, Lond. 1990 


Final report. fo, Lond, 189] 


PResestev ov 8, Hunst Gesoen LF.) 


York 
Youk Axi Kast Yorksttine AncwiTecttmanh SOCIETY. 
List of Fellows, Associates; Officers and 
Council ond Committee 199].  —_ 
12mo. York 1921 
1; PRESENTED wr THe Socturt. 
Socierk Suisse pes Ixqksteurs er pes ARcii- 
TROTES. 
Tarif honoraires pour travaux d’Architee- 
tur, pam. 80, Zurich [119] 


PaesexTep uy THe Socrery, 


PURCHASED. 
outer (E §) 
The Structural Enginewr’s pooket-book, 
sai kcal ie or 
Baines (F) 


Westarxeten Haut. 
Repert to the First Commissioner of HLM. 
Works, &e., on the condition of the 
roof timbers of Westminster Hall, 
with suggestions for maintaining the 
stability of the roof. fo, Lond, 1914 


SUPPLEMENT ix 


Blomfield (Sir R) 

History of French Architecture from the 
death of Mazarin till the death «f 
Lous AV, 1061-1774. 

2 vols, la. So, Lond, 192] 
Brown |G B) 

The Arte in Early England, voi. 5, 

Bo. Lond. 102] 


Catalogue of the Exhitition of Early German 
Art, 40. Lond, 1906 
Carbone (D) 


Construzionee progett.. 


Cescinsky fH) and Webster (M R) 
pee Domestic Clocks. 


fo. Milaw | thud. | 


ln, do. Lona, 1014 





lignon (Mf) 
(Le Basthiaons histoire, architecture, et lo 
seniptiure. fo. Moris [1912] 


Day (L F) 
Alphabets old and new, Srl edition. 
Bo, Loni, (1010) 


le saolor arts historique. 
Ducher (R) 
Devantures de boutiques et installations de 
magasins, 2nd ed. fo. Pores (1920) 


| leure des Beaux Arts 
lea Concours d’ Asduahebsive de lannie 
aolaire JO19-1990, Onzieme Annee, 
ler Sere, Planches 1-34. 
Sm, portio, Paris 1920 





fo. Paris | 1768] 





Ellis (G) rd 
Modern practical joinery, 4th ed. 
do. Lond. 1990 


Perviér ot Fontaine: 
Garnier (T) 
Grands Travaux de la Ville de Lyon. 
fo, Paria 11920) 


So. Para [nl] 


Godfrey (H 
The olil ina h, Chelsea (The seventh volume 
of the Survey. of London}. 40. Lond, 192] 


Guérinet (A) 
L' Architecture aux Salons, Concours Publics, 
Concours d'Architecture. 2 vols, 300 
plates. fo, Paria [id] 


Guilmard (D) 
Lee Maitres Ornemanistes, Ecoles Francaise, 
ltalienne, Allemance, ot den Pays-Bax. 
9 vols. fo. Poris 1381 






AL aT bid re (Jay) 


Tenaeisn Symmetry—The Greek vase. 
do, New Haven, Conn. 1920 


Hammitzsch (M) 
Modern theaterbau. 
Harris (P Al 
London and ite government, 
Holme (G) |Etlitor) 
Studio year hook of Appligd Art, 1621, 
to, Lond. 102] 


to. Aerlin [O07 
So. Lond. 113 
Hool (G A) and Johnson (N C) 


Handbook of Building Construction, 2 yols, 
In, 80, New York 120 


Hourticg (L) 
Artin France. So. Lond, 191] 
Jennings (A §) 
Paint and paint mixing, Bo. Lond. 1921 
Journal 
Burlington maguzine, 1920-31. 4o. Lond, 1920-1 
Kahn (M) 
The design and construction of Industrial 
Buildings. Ro. Lowd, 1817 
Langewiesche (Karl Robert) 
Douteehe Bankunst des Mittelilters und der 
Renaissance, 


40. Aonipetein tm Trenies [nad] 


Lambert (B A) and Stahl 
Deutsche residenzen umd eirten des xvii 
jalirhunderts. 20 plates in portfolio, 
fo. Lei poy (nal) 
Law 
County Courts Acts, 1019, do; Lod. 1919 
Housing of the Working Close Acta, 
1800-1909, Memorandum for the use 
of Local Authorities with tespect to 
the provision and arrangement of 
houses for the Working Classes, with 


plans. fo. Lond, 1017 
Le Blond (A) 
The Old Gardens of Italy. So, Lond. nad. 
Leon (P) . 
Lea monuments historiyues—conservation, 
restairation. fo. Paria LOT 
Liesegang (W)_ 
Das Enifamilienhuns. 4o, Berlin (nd.] 
Litchfield (F) 


Antiques genuine and spurious. 
la. So. Lona. 1927 


Builder's, 


Architect ‘a, Contractors, and 
Engineer's Price Book for 1021. Ed. by 


Stephen Ayling [F,], With Supple- 
ment containing London Pe Actas, 
PR — 1, So. Loud, 108] 


ax JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
‘London County Council Ministry of Health 


Loxpox Burioixe Act. 
Memorandum onthe 1905(Amendment) Bill, 
fo. Lond. 1905 
Lospox Boriprse Act, 1894, Section 164. 
By-laws made June, 1914, for the regulation 
of Lamps, Signs, or other Structures 
overhanging the Public Way. fo. Lond, 1914 
GrsERAL Powrrs Act, 1820—Sectios 41. 
Regulations as to plastering, filling up of 
excavation, duties of District Sur 
veyors, District Surveyors fees, | 
; fo. Lond, 1890 
GEexERAL Powers Act, 1908, Parr 3. 
Regulations with regard to additional cubical 
extent, openings in party walls and 
uniting of buildings. fo. Lond, 1910 
GexkRaL Powers Act, 1908. 
Regulations made under Section 23 with re- 
spect to the construction of buildings 
wholly or partly in Reinforced Concrete, 
: fo, Lond. 1915 
ApvErtTisement ReouLaTion Act, 1907. 
By-laws made Noy. 1914 for the regulation 
and control of Hosrdings and simular 
structures when wed for advertising and 
when they exceed 12 feet in height. | 
fo, Lond. 1914. 
Bylaws as to the formation of New Strects in — 
the Metropolis. fo, Lond. [nai] 
Mrrrorouis Maxagemest anp Buinpixe Acts 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1878. 
By-laws made by the Council under Section 
16 repealed and new by-laws, October, 
1891. fo. Lond, 1841 
Saxivany Reounanoxs, Bumoma Coxstraucriox, 
LAYING OUT OF STREETS. | 
Return shewing abstracts of the by-laws 
. in the County of- London, Du- 
tricts bordering on the County, amd 
similar extracts from the model by-laws 
of the L.G.B. fo, Lewd, 1902 
Malton (J) ie 
An Essay on British Cottage Architecture. | 
fo. Lend, 1798 


Chronicles of the city of Perugia, 1492-1505, 
Tronslated by Edward Strachan Morgan. 
Bo, Lol, 1905 


bes (P) 
Um 1800: Architektur und Handwerk. 
do, Mitnchen [418 
liovernaTen Guines To THE Batrieriecos (191- 
1918). 
The ae Vol, 2. The second battle of the 
Somme (1918). 
Amiens—Montdidier—Compitgne, 
The Yser and the Belpian coast. 
So, Clermont-Ferrand (France) (120) 


Gexeeat Housive Meworanpa, Nos. 31, Sip asp 52. 
Fees payable to Architects and Quantity Sur- 
veyors in connection with State-aided 
Housing Schemes. pain, So, Lond, 1920-21 
Standard Specification for Cottages, So, Lond. 1910 
Town Planning regulations, 1921. | | 
pam. So. Lond, 1921 





Pricke LRODerL : a | 
Perspective Practical, by (J. Dubreuil), | 
translated by R. P. do, Lond. 1672 
Quennell (M and C H B) | 
History of Everyday Things in England, 
1066-1779. 80, Lond. [1918] 
Rodocanachi | E) ; 
Les monuments de Rome, la. do, Porc 1914 


La Commission Iuphriate AncrboLogigve. 
Les mosquées de Samarcande, 


Schmi la. fo. St. Petersburg 1905 
‘ itz nee 
Berliner Raunister. do. Berlin 1914 


Worxrse (Lass DWeE.iinGes. 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
High Cost of Building. Bo, Lond. 1921 


Spon (E and F H) | 
Architects’ and Buthlers’ Pocket Price Book. 
ant. Bo. Lond, 1920 
Practical Builders’ Pocket Book. Ed. by _ 
Clyde Young, (F.], Srd.ed, Bo, Lane, 1921 


Stevens (E T| 
The Amoericun Hospital of the “Twentieth 
Century, wm. do. New York IH8 
Tipping (H A) | 
Enelieh Homes. fo. Lend, 12) 


Vacquier (J) and Contet (FP) 
Les vieux hotels de Paris, Le Faubourg 5t. 
Germain. Tome iv. Detoratiom @x-_ 
téneures ef intenetres. fo. Paria 1920 


Ventura (A) 
Particolan di architettum claasiea. Archi- 
tettura = Grecy—Romans—Bizantimno— 
Loin ha rda—Gotien —Cinguecento—s- 


cento—Settecento, fo. Turon (1919) 
Monatshefte fir baukinst, 1914-15. 
fo, Berlin 1915 
Wehster (A D) 


London Trees. 8. Lond. 1920 








SO PPLEMENT' Xi 
Weller (CH) Journal 
Athens and its monuments. Bo. Lond, 1918 Specifications, No, 23, 1921. fo, oud. 192] 
Wood (Sir Kingsley) Dedalo, vol, 1. do Milan 1920-21 
Law and Practice with regard to Housing in Kinsila (E B) 


England and Wales. la. Bo, Lond, 1921 


Woodf{all's Law of Landlord and Tenant, 20th 
edition, by A.J.Spencer, la. 8. Lond, 192] 


Vienna 
Bericht ther den VIII. Internationalen Archi- 
tekten-Konpress, Wien, 1908 
Bo. Vienna 1909 


DRAWINGS. 
Reproduction of Sutton Nicholls’ print of 
London Bridge oc, 1725 


Doan Library. 
PURCHASED. 
Attlee (TS) | 7 
Man and. his buildings. Bo. Lond 1920 
Wesrarxster Hau. | 
Report to the First Commissioner af HLM. 
Works, &e., on the condition of the 
roof timbers of Westminster Hull, 
with suggestions for maintaining the | 
stability of the root. am. fo. Loud, 1914 
Bolton (A T) 


Architecture and decoration of Robert Adam | 
and Sir John Soane. pam. &o. Dowd, 1920 





; saciid pe Bo, Lond; 1919 


Bourne (F A), Holst (H V von) and Brown (F C} 
Architectural Drawing and Lettering. _ 
Bo. Chicago 1920 


Bryant (V 8) and Hughes (T H) | | 
lap Work. Iilustrated by 91 diagrams and ee. 
drawings by the Authors. #m. 4o. (heford 1918 


Cole (R V) | 
Porspective: ‘The practice and theory of 
wrapective aa applied to pictures, with 
a section dealing with its application to 
architecture. Illustrated by 4:6 dia- 
grams by the author and 36 jpuctures 
chiefly by the Old Masters. = a. Lond. 1921 


re ie 3 hich n. A revaluation 
» Things which are seen. A tevalustion 
of he visual arts, Bo. Lond. [1921 | 


Modern Theatre constraction. 8. New York 1917 


Langley |B and T) | 
Builder's Jewel. [Reprint from 747, 1749 
editions. ] sq. 120. Lond. [1920] 
Treasury of Designs, [Reprint from 1745 ed, | 
eq. 120. Lowd..[1920] 
Macalister (R A 5) 
Histery of civilization in Palestine. 
Bo. Lond, 1921 
Matarazzo (Francesco) 
Chronicles of Perogia, 1492-1503. Tran: 
lated by Edward Strachan Morgan, 
Bo. Lond. 1806 


Moses (H) and Others 
Collection of Antique Vases, Tripods, Can- 
delabra, &¢.,from various Museums and 
Collections, selected by J. Tiranti, the 
publisher, am, do. Lond, 192] 


Piggott {J T) 
Reinforced Concrete Calculations in » nut- 
shell. With the London County Coun- 
cil. regulations, am. So, Loud, 1921 


Powell (A H) and Others 
Report on the treatment of old cottages. 
So. Lond, 1921 


Quennell (M and C HB) 
History of Everyday Things in England, 
vol. i, 1066-1499. Bo. Lond. [1919] 
vol. ti, 1000-1799, So. Lond, [1919] 


Nores os BorLoisa Coxsrrocrion. 
Vol. ii, Materials. la. Bo, Loud. 1919 
Yo. iv, Caleulations for Building Structures. 
ln. Bo. Lond, 1920 





Schliepmann (Hans) 
Lichtsmeltheater, «ine mamminng ausge- 
fihrter Kinohiaser in Gros=-Berlin. 
fo. Berlin 1014 


Scott ('G) | 

The Architecture of Humanism. la: So. Lond. 1914 
Stobart (J G) 

The Grandeur that was Rome. Ja, So, Lond, [1920] 


~ Who's Who in Architecture. Ry. Loud. 1914 





Pltall (H) 
Surveying and Levelling, 


Bo: Lond, 1920 
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PUBLIC WORKS, ROADS AND TRANSPORT CONGRESS 


Nicholas Hawikamoor. 

The work of reparation, undertaken by the Art 
Standing Committee, in connection with the tomb of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, in the churchyard of St. 
Botolph’s, at Shenley (Herts), is now completed. 
Tntimation has also been received from the Rector 
that the framed record of Hawkamoor’s life and work 
(see JourNan, p. 485) has been hung in « suitable 
position in the church, 


“Guy Fawkes” Ball. 

As all the profits are to be devoted to the funds of 
the First Atelier and the Architectural Association 
Atelier, for the furtherance of architectural education, 
itis hoped that there will be a large attendance at the 
fancy dress “ Guy Fawkes” ball to be held in the 
galleries of the Institute on Friday, November 4th. 
Fancy dress is compulsory for gentlemen, but Vene- 
tian cloaks, dominoes, und fancy dress costumes will be 
obtainable in the cloak rooms on the evening of the 
ball, Dancing from 9 p.m. to Gaim. Tickets (15s. 
each: students 10s. 6d.each) may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Institute. 

o 


The Public Works Congress, of which Mr. Water- 
house is a Vice-President, will be held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall from the 17th to 18th November, It 
has been convened for the purpose of discussing the 
most efficient and economical methods of carrying out 
all forms of municipal enterprise, such as housing. road 
constriction and maintenance, mechanical traction, 
street lighting, land settlement, water supply, etc. To 
members of the Institute desirous of attending the 
Congress complimentary tickets will be issued on 


application, 
Dr. Belage in England. 

Dr. H. P, Belage, President of the Dutch Society of 
Architects, is shortly coming to England, and is giving 
the second lecture of the series arranged by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, on “ Great 
Cities of the World.” Dr. Belage will lecture on 
“Amsterdam : Past and Present," on Thursday, 10th 
November, at 5.30, at King's College, Strand, W.C. 
The chair will be occupied by Sir Walter Townley, 
K..C.ALG., late British Minister at the Hague, Tickets 
ofadmission may be obtained from the Secretary, Gar- 
den Cities and Town Planning Association, 3, Gray's 
Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C.1, 


British School at Athens, 
On the occasion of the annual meeting of the sub- 
scribersa to the British School at Athens, which will be 
held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquarics on 
26th October, at 4.30 p.m., Mias W. Lamb wil ive, on 
behalf of the Director, an account, ihustrated by lan- 
tern slides, of the recent excavations of the School at 
Mycenew, and Mr. 8. Casson, the Assistant Director, an 
account of his recent excavations in Macedonia. 
H.E. Mons, J, Gennadius will preside. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal In- 
stitute for Architectural Competitions. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
tition with the promoters in the hope of securing an 


‘amendment, In the meantime Members and Licen- 


tidtes are advised to take no part in the competition, 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact 
that the Conditions of the above Competition are 
unsatisfactory, The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime members 
and Licentiates are advised to take no part in the 
Competition. 

Auckland War Memorial Competition. 

The conditions of this Competition have now been 
amended to meet the views of the R.1.B.A. Competi- 
tions Committee and the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects, and members of the Royal Institute are 
accordingly at liberty to take part in the Competition. 

The date for sending in drawings has been extended 
to May 1922. A few copies of the conditions are avail- 
able for reference in the R1B.A. Library. 

Tan MacAueter, _ 

19th Getoher 1921] Secretary, RT.B.A. 

The City of Auckland, New Zealand, has raised a 
fund for the erection, at a cost of £170,000, of a 
Museum and Institute us 1 Memorial to those of ita 
citizens who laid down their lives in the Great War, 

The design of the building will be the subject of a 
competition open to all Architects. The Mayor of 
Auckland has sent a number of copies of the Condi- 
tions to the Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and has requested him to take 
steps to bring the Competition to the notice of British 
Architects generally, and in particular to Architec- 
tural Students from New Zealand who are studying 
at the British Schools of Architecture, 

Premiums amounting in all to £1,000 will be given 
to the authors of the first three designs. 






A Hanthook oontaining a Collection of Tables and Data for the ee def 
Conic | bteel Work, [Architeld 2D, Whay Anal Scans, [td., 


les aan ntti iv ie (K. & F. N. Spon, Ite, ST Haymarkes, & Wil 

i . | oF | 1a ofa | = + oe . I Lay » 1 7 
oon, Hart, KA. Part TC Ttaly, La. So, Loed., 1981. dh. et. 
[Cambridge University Press] 
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OBITUARY, 
The late Mr. R. St. A. Roumien [.4.]. 


Tt is with the greatest regret that T have to record 
the death of Mr. Reginald St. Aubyn Rowmieu, which 
took place on the 3rd October, 1921, 

Mr. Roumieuw was an Associate of the Roval Insti- 
tute of British Architects, a Past Grand Superinten- 
dent of Works in Freemasonry, and a Knight of Grace 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The last dis- 
tinction was conferred upon him by the sanction of the 
King in recognition of his many gifts and dervices to 
philanthropic and charitable objects. ' 

Gorn in 1854, Mr. Roumieu was the great-grandson 
of Abraham Roumieu, who was in practice as an archi- 
tect in London in 1769, and son of the late Robert 
Lewis Roumieu, F.R.1B.A., who was articled to Ben- 
jamin Wyatt in 1831, and had a very considerable 
practice. 

On the death of his father, Mr. Roumien at first con- 
tinued the practice alone, afterwards taking into part- 
nership the late T. Kesteven Hill, after whose death 
he waa joined by the late Alfred Aitchison, brother of 
Professor Aitchison, R_A. 

The Koumieus, father and son, occupied the same 
offices, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, for over 80 years. 

Although Mr. Roumien, with his partners, carried 
ont @ large number of buildings, they were not perhaps 
of sufficient importance to interest others. 

I should, however, like to mention one interesting 
fact-: that. both father and son each built a Hospital as 
Honorary Architect, the former “The French Hos- 
pital” at Hackney, a hospice for the aged descendants 
of poor French Protestants, and the latter “ The 
Grosvenor Hospital,” Vincent Square, Westminster, # 
inodern hospital for women. 

Mr. Roumteu also had a considerable practive as a 
London surveyor, and was on more than one occasion 
appointed as official umpire by the Courts, 

He was descended from the old Huguenot family of 

Romieu, who fled from France during the massacres of 
the Huguenots and settled in this country. 
_ About the year 1885 Mr. Roumieu assisted in form- 
ing asociety which is mow known as the Huguenot 
Society of London, of which he became in late years 
the president. 

His interest in charities was great and his subsorip- 
tion list a long one. 

‘For a number of years he served on the Council 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and, later, as 
ite Vice-President, He was also an active member of 
the Committees of the National Benevolent Insti- 
tution, the Rebecea Hussey Book Charity, and the 
Westminster French Protestant School. 

He was one of the oldest Directors of the French 
Hoapital, to which he acted os Honorary Architect for 
many years, and was a Governor of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

Joux Pexroup [4.]. 
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MEMBERS COLUMN, 

Members, Licenfiates and Students may jasert. an- 
nouncements onl make known their requirements tu 
this column without charge. Communications must be 
addressed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the full 
nome and address. Where anonymity is desired, bor 
Hunibers will be given and answers forwarded. 


Wanted, Anderson's ftalion Renaissance, Ward's French 
Renaissance, and other books on Architectural Histary, ete, 
State edition, condition, and price.—W. 8. Purchon [A4.]) 
The Technical College, Cardiff, | 


Change of Address. 
_Mr. J. Harold Sayner[4.] notifies that he has changed 
his address to 20, High Street, Great Missenden 2 


1, Bucks, 
Afr, Manning Robertson, A,RI.B.A., ia resigning his post 
of Deputy Chief Architect to the Ministry of Health, 
Housing Department, and is resuming private practice at 
mM, jaan Square, London, W.2. (Telephone: Padding- 
ton 42 * 


Young architect of ability and with good references, 
wishing to purchase a partnership in a firet class well 
estal finn of provincial architects, should write 
stating age, training, qualifications and experience, to 
Box No, 7101, 

Appointments Wanted. 

ANLLILA, MAA. Aged 28, seeks employment, All-round ope: | 

inate te "ram £150, Kurelinnt elena Apel ex oul, 


_ AS INS Axcatrnect, at ‘atin E ing for the Ficial 
mI B.A, Examlaation: a atsious to aier au Afehteet office, I poml bie 


in Lowden, with a view to obtaining further net. ood 
knowledge of conmMracthon, anrreylng, #te.—Apply Hox 101, ¢fo Becre- 
tary HLB.A., 9, Condutt street, = ilies 
ily Afi Tivuae Oo ties —DLe. ITA. offer 
7a prepare perepective in accordance with the conditions, on competitars 
own drawing, at-a wpecial ive ef 225 taulshed tn ink or Ll De enntline 
ony.—Addres Box 12, ¢/o Sreretary i } 
rth experience, offers aervioos, 
tod al » work drawings anal 


steelworks. HL Goenka. Ub, ape og 


E a Co 


Pirtary oF : aE 
Mmanship, sqeecificmtiona, a 
in reinforced coperete ft 
Fudelid, 


Rxu-Carrarm, ATLA. 24, married and two children, ~~ ous , 
varied experience (exclading five yrarn’ overvess In Arny)|. hed own 
Sow elranied owlig to abo of 


ve 


rarties belans war, Now s dw io abateloninent 
Uiling to tackle any job, architectura of otherwise, if permanent, 
Hox L101, e/o Seerstas y LH.A. | Ae 
ult Cot altars | exinhiished’ Leading fire Capital tortheom 
nocmmaty, ax lap, ojo The Kecretary BLA. 8 Condult Street, 


Lendow, W.1, : 

A eaaties REDON; — a to ecqaire an toterwst iy 
eaperience, Ex-i. A, Schools whadu. Weald jon hitect. in com 

eperulative work on mutualternms Addreee Box 1421, ¢/o 
E.LA., @ Condult Street, London, Wil, . 
_ ASSOCIATE, ayod 29), were te cotnin pceelien ith good Seva of 
architerts in tarey provincial towi—Mkiands preferred—with a view to 
partnership, Travelled in Tialy an) Greece, Experience in Scotland 
And Midlands Facts Ater] and pelafereed concrete comelroc 
ps + Box 1710, c/o Secretary ILLELA: @ Conduit Strent, 





Society of Architects. 
Tho Society of Architects are inviting applications for 


the post of Assistant Reerstary, Particulars of appoint- 


mont may be obtained on application fram the Secretary, 
28, Bedford Square, London, W.C. . 


EE 
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NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 5th December 1921. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
coired. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must he sent to tho Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 7th Novem- 
ber L021 [See also lists poblished 11th Jane and 27th 
August 1821) :— 





| AS FELLOWS (8), 

Barsten : Leroxann [ A, LOL), Royal Liver Building, Liv- 

 erpool;: I4 Fairview Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Beacmost: Wittiam Somervitie [ A. 1005), 24, Brazen- 
noe Street, Manchester: Beech Mount, Barrington 
Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Dani: Jons Love Seatow (4. LhO', Radnor Chambers, 
Folkestone: 23 Edward Food, Bromley, Kent. 
Evass: Cuantes Guysx [4. 1912}, The Croft, Neath ; 

13 Now Street, Neath. ~~ 

BRussen..: Roarut Torn, DS.O. (A. 
Raisina, Delhi, India. 

Sennvans: Basm Mantin (4.1913). Consulting Architect 
te the Ponjab Government, P.W.D)., Secretariat, 
Lahore, Indian; 28 Lawrence Road, Lahore, India. 

Visixo: Jous Nonmas Rawpanr (4. 1005), Rolls Cham- 
ber, 80 Chancery Lane, W.C.2; 23 Hayes Road, 

Bromley, Kent. 

Watkins: Wriitiam Gaeroony [A. 1893], St. Edmond's 
Chambers, Silver Street, Lincoln ; 20, Wraghy Road, 
LineoIn. 


1014], P.W-D., 


AS ASSOCIATES (113), 

Apvaws: Esxest Hasury [Special War Examination}, 
Worka Department, Mesars, Butterfield and Swire, 

Shanghai, Ching. . | 

AnusTaoxnc: Eowanp Josern [Special War Examina- 
tion], Lendal Chambers, York. 

Aretx-Exunky: Hexny Gornow [Special War Examina- 
tion], 16, Eaton Terrace, &.W.1. 

AvuLp: ALexanper Cosmo Sarr [Special War Exominn- 
tion], 7 Milton Road, Highgate, N.0. 

Bamer: Cranuxce Howann (Special War Examination], 

 “™ Maitland,’ Hildaville Drive, Westoliff-on-Sea. 

Banner: Cec. (Speeial War Examination], 7i Kirkstall 
Lane, Kirkstall, Leeds. ; | 

Basserr: Richann Reoiaco [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 13, Grafton Road, Acton, W.3. 

Bateman: Ronzgear Wattace. M.C., B.A. (8. 1930— 
Special War Exemption), 35 Acomb Street, Whit- 

worth Park, Manchester. | 

Barry: Joux {Special War Examination], 145 Dover 

* Road, Northflect, Kent. : 
Batzea: Anoeet Eowanp [Special War Examination], 
7 Hobart Place, Grosvenor Gardens, 5. W.1, , 
Broxenrox: Wanren Uraxe [Special War Examination}, 
16 Lower Oxford Street, Castleford, Yorks. 

Buackett: Jouxdos (Special War Examination], 44 Pool 
Bank, Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 

Biomrteco: Avatis, B.A. (Special War Examination), 51 
Frognal, Hampetead, N. W.2. 

Borrixa : Miurox [Special War Examination], Suncroft, 
Pollard Road, Mitcham, Surrey. tee 

Bowrs: Trevor Sraaxer (Special War Examination), 
103 Connaught Road, Cardiff. | 

Barowax: Geuatp Sovnoy [Special War Examination], 
Deron Chambers, 1 Palace Avenue, Paignton. 

Rnoannest: Gonrany Lioxet [Special War Examina- 
tion], 23 St. Poter's Mount, Bramley, Leods, 

BRreowx: Kexxera Hexpersox [Epecial War Examina- 
tion]. I}, Oacar Road, Torry, Aberdern. 

Beows: Leoxsap Jon [Spocial War Examination], 172 
Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, 5.W.16, 

Beras: Groaoe Avrent [Special Wor Examination], 17 
Roseden Road, Hammersmith, W.6 


i 


Buncess: Harox Menvrs Rave [Special War Examina- 
tion), 20 Richard St., Cilfynydd, Pontypridd, Glam, 

Borex: Crem Gronocs [Special War Examination], 28 
Vereker Road, Baron's Court, W. 

Boris; Feepentch Groron Moxtacvn [Special War 
Examination), “ Naseby,” Woodberry Way, North 
Finchley, N.E2. | 

Camrece: Jom, D.C.M.. MM. [Special War Examina- 
tion), 4 Hill Street, Withington, Manchester. 

Canten: Cuances Sutaney [Special War Examinatior], 
124 Sunnvhill Road, Streatham, 8.W., 

CraLies; Hanotn Berrnam (Special War Examination, 
73 Oakhill Road, Putney, 5. W.15. 

Cnassows Engo Usnes [Special Wor Examination], Red- 
walla, Malton, Yorks, 

CoHak rox: Eaxeat Stewart |Spocial War Examination], 
Li Council Houses, Moy Road, Tafls Well, Gism, 

CHeees: Witrnor Axsoxn [Special War Examination], 
* Pinemoor,”” Cornwall Road, Harrogate, Yorks, 

Cui: Freventce Acstin (Special War Examination), 
1S Albion Road, Nowth Shielde. | 

Crank: Raopsnr Ginsew (Special War Examination, 
“Fenay Gardens, Fenay Bridge, Huddersfield. 

Contixs; Owex Hrmay [Special War Examination’, 61 
Old Broad Strect, EC, 

Cocoksky; Eruixaco Antuoce [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 6 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C, : 

Coossuan: Crum Jowx (Special War Examination], 4 
The Grove, Blackheath, 5. F.10. 

Dagnysnme: Tomas Scnormcp (Special War Examin- 
ation), 7d Crowborcagh Road, &. WT. 

Davies: iner [Spenal War Examination), P.O. Rox 80, 
Nairohi, Renva Colony. 

Dawnaks: Goanam RKicnanps, M.A. [Special War 
Examination],  KRilamath,"’ Sidcup, Rent. 

Dean: Frascrm Moorsorse [Special War Examination), 
22 Kilmartin Avenue, Norbury, 5.W.16. 

Dosann: James [Special War Examination], Hillhead, 
Tullo¢eh, Oldmeldraom, Aberdeenshire. 

Peake: Francis Muventos [Special War Examinatinn), 
State Buildings, Po. WAL, Cairo, Egypt. 

Dounaxo: Antucn Hewat [Special War Examination), 
22 Orchard Street, Portman Square, Wil. 

Eastox: Jowx Mucrsay [Special War Examination], 
Ulster Chambers, 108, Regent Street, W.1. 

Enestix: Atsgnr Enoar, M.C. [Special War Exam‘na- 
tion}. 14 Park Terrace, Nottingham. 

Erate: Cee Jacon [Special War Examination], 3 Sey- 
mour Mankiona, Boscombe Rood, W.12. 

Fawcert: Gronce Heanent (Special War Examination), 
102, Weathborough, Scarborough, 
Fenavson: Ronert Wemyss [Final Examination}, 41 
Ladysmith Road, Blackford Hill, Edinburgh, _ 
Freak: Exusxecet [Special War Examination), 110 Had- 

cliffe Roud, Weat Bridgford, Notts, 

Fagw: James Aces [Special War Examination], Burn- 
green, Rilayth, Scotland. | 

Ga.e: Gronce Avex, (Spotial War Examination], 19 
Highbury Terraoe, NG. 

Gatum,. Coantes Ronearaox (Special Wor Examina- 
tion], 6 Ardeonnel Terrace, West, Inverness, 

Giaaox: Humruney Moser [S8. 10271—Spoecial War 
Exemption |, 713 Avlestone Road, Leicester, _ 

Gaessaweet: Hrow[Epecial War Examination], 77 Huron 
Road, Tooting Bee Common, 8,W.17. 

HakMax: Geongr Thowas [Special War Examination), 
“The Myrtlea." The Avenue, St. Margurets-on- 
Thames. ; 

Harns: Monoax Riva Howes. [5 pec War Examina- 
flop], Bynevor Avenuo, Neath, &. Wales, 

Hanver: Jonx Lyxe, M.C. [Special War Examination], 
74 Longridge Road, Farl's Court, 5,W.5, 

Henoes: Wattren Faenenice [Special War Examina- 
tion), Public Works Department, Accra, Gold Const 
Colony, West Africa. 


Hexpensos: Janes clcbrampgahs Darzret [Special Examin- 
ation, |. Holmaten Road, Ayr. 

Hxvswtam: Txakxce Exsest [Specin] Wac Examination), 
44 Lancaster Road, Weat Norwood, §. 

Hirt: Ovrves [Special War Examination), 23 Golden 
Square, W.1, 

Hiswoop: Nevitee, MM. [Special War Examination], 
“Lyford,” Park Farm Koad, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Hionss: Perciva. Tenoporn [Special War Examination], 
16 Oakfield Road, Stroud Green, N.4- 

Rovers : ee Epwrs [Special War Examination], 21 

Salishury Street, Hull 

Henan ; Misono Was aren [Special War Examination}, 
* Holmewood,” Marius Eoad, Balham, 5. W.)7. 

Hest: Staxiey [Special War erates * Rich. 
mond House,” 11 Powel] Road, Clapton, E.5 

Hype: Stoser [Special War Examination), 97 Morsay 

Road, Finahury Park, 5.4. 

ceaiaws Lawnexce W114" [Final Examination]. | 
Strathmore, Sutton, Co. Dublin. 

Jacksox: Rearsacn [Special Wor Examination), 1 South 
Esplanade, Peckitt Street, York. 

Jawes = Avcew Couurer [Special War Examination], 5t. 
George's College, Quilmes, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Repoblic. 

Jouxsos: Fraxk Lesiie (Special War Examination], 43 
Courthope Road, Hampetead, N.W.4, 

Joxes: Hanoip (Ss; ial War Examination), Tierton, 
near Avlesbury, Sarka: 

Lawn: Henneat Artuce Joux [Special War Examina- 
tion), 26 Porchester Square, W.2. 

Leckexar: Crer [Special War Examination), 7 Cameron 
Grove, York. 

Looas: James, MLC. [Special Wor Examination], 24 
Crown Street, Newenatle-on- hs 

Maxx: WittiaM Ropenice Joux [Special War Examina- 
tion], 2 Lorne Terrace, Sonderland. 

Masten: Cnarwastar Mortram, M.A. [Final Examina- 
tion), Atmaram Mansions, Lamington Road, Eom- 
bay (4), India, 

Marnews: Bextawis Kessr Onnasp [Special War 
Examination), 7 Montpelier Row, Blackheath, 5. E. 

Mrataso; Hesny Artoosy [Special W ar Jeeatatne Sooke 
¥.M. ¢. A., Tottenham Court Road, W 

Memce: Josert Auranam [Spocial War Hyantitlen] 
9 Cantley Avenue, Clapham Common, 5.W.4. 

Mexpuaw: Jouxs Benxanp [Special War Examination], 
® Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

Mircugte:: Greoron Axove [Special War Examination], 
148 Union Street, Aberdeen, 

Minmay: Kerre Day Peance [Special War Examina- 
tion], 1 Mecklenburg Square, W.C.1. 

NeepHAM: CoAnies Wittiam Casumone [Special War 
Examination), 20 High Ousegate, York. 

Patmen: Jawes |S. 1011—Special War Exemption], 120 
Balls Pond Road, Islington, N.1. 


PICKFORD : LEonanp [Special War ame, Los 
e Read, Wand=worth Common, 5. W.! 
FrIsFonn AFARERY [Specia) War Examination), 317 


Camden Road, Holloway, N.7. 

Prepce: Cras.es Tanay [Special War Examination|, 
88 Algernon Road, Ladywell, 8.E. 

Puomirr: Dowaco Joun Grast [8 pecial tachi 
a6 Margravine Gardens, Raron'sa Court, W.6, 

Prossen: Dowatn Sypxey [Special War Exeninatior), 
i Harviet Road, N.W.6. 

Qurmk: Norman Deonia (Special War Examination], 
Leltestor House, 6 Bedford lace, W.C.1. 

Rinor: Tuomas (Special War Examination], Bank 
(Chambers, Osweatry. 

Suane: Praxcim Gronakt [Special War Examinatian|, 
Inglcholme, Brockley Viow, Forest Hill, 5.E. 

Sxissne: Cepnic Gronon [Special War Examinativn], 
27 Orchard Strect, College Green, Hristo}. 
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Swati: Wrettas [Special War Examination), Tia South 
Side Clapham Common, 5. W.4, 

Sveti: Atrnip [Special War Examination], 100 Station 
Road, Harrow. 

Sovran: CHaties Gepngas, F.5.A. Boot, [Spe 
Examination], 15 South Tay Street, Dun 

Sram.ercan: Castes Hexny [Special War Examina- 
tion), 26 Hotham Road, Suey: 8. W.15. 

STocK ee: ALAS (Gyacial We War Examination), 35 
Waldemar Avenue, ha 

Sracnree: Farosrmsx Ronear ip 
tion], Redbolme, Tyrone Roa orpe Bay, Eeeex. 

Susxpee.axo: Creat [Speeial War Examination], £3 
York Creecent, King Cross, Halifax. 

Sykes: Mank NEVILLE [Special War Examination), 75 
Cardigan Road, 

Symoxps: James irakeney [Special War Examination], 
* Howfleld,” 111-113, Denmark Hill, 8. E.5. 

Tavton: Wiit4isam Jounx (Special War Examination], 
* Belladale,” Fairticld Road, Inverness, 

Tettmey: Freask loxatz [Special Examination}, ¢/o 
Alliances Bank of Simla, Ltd., 40 Old Broad Street, 
E.C, 

Town: Cusntes Rarmwosn [Special War Examination), 
67 Sydenham Hill, 8-23, 

Wrrre: Rarsoyxp Cuantes [Special War Examination), 
4 Bierton Hill, Aylesbury. 

Witemssox: Fnup, P.A.8.7. [Final Examination], 162, 

ng Lee Terrace, Keighley, Yorks. 

Prtksircsenls Leo Jonn [Special War Examinatian], 
Mennaye, Penzance, Cornwall. 

Wittramsox: Jons [Special Examination], County Hall, 
Cardiff. 

Wixeu: Kexsetn Mane [Special War Examimation}, 56 
Stercnage Road, &.W.6. 

Wiseman: Axraun Enre [Special War Examination), 15 
Glebe Road, Chelmsford. 

Years: Jou Peoen War Examination), 14 Springbank 
Terrace, A 

Yoursxe: Crpetc Jon Marimox, M.C. [3 War 
Examination], 42 Tay Street, Perth, Scot 

Yourxa: Faengnc Newaun [Special War See retibiont: 
Works Department, Messe. Butterfield and Swire, 

Hong Kong. 
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PRIZES AND STUDEN 
The Air Ministry and the Grissell Prize. 

The Air Council have si d their warm apprecia- 
tion of the decision of the Council of the Royal Tnati- 
tute of British Architects to award the Grissell Prize 
this year for the best design of an Airship Mooring 
Mast. The prize consists of a Gold Medal and the sum 
of £50, ‘The competition is open to architects: who are 
British subjects and have not been in professional 





practice for more than ten years, As a further indica- 
tion of their interest in the competition, the Air Council 
have asked that facilities be given them to see 


the more promising designs submitted by competitors, 
and express their readiness to nominate an expert to 
give his assistance to the Grissell Prize Committee on 
any points in which actual airship experience would bo 
of value, 


Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.] will give a lecture on 
25th October, at the rooms of the Sociological Society, 
on “ Preparations for the General Ado tony of Town 
Planning.” Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] will take the 
chair at 6.15 p.m, 
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